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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

TAKEN BEFORE 

THE COMMISSIO]^ 
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EXPERIENCE OP 1897 HAS TO TEACH. 

At the Chatter Manzih Lucknow. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH DAY. 
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Pbesent : 

Sib J. B. Ltaii, GC.LE., K.C.S.I. (Pbbsident). 


SEEGEOS-CotONEt J. RiCHAEBSON. 
Mb. T. W. Holdebsess, C.S.I. 
Mb. T. Higham, C.I.B. 


Rai Bahadbe B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

Me. T. Stokee (Temporary Member for the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh). 
Mb. H. j, McIntosh, Secretary, 


Mb. E. G. Haedt, Commissioner, Lucknow Division, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

The four points to which the Commission desires the 
evidence of witnesses to be drawn are given in letter No. 66, 
dated 17th January 1898, from the Secretary to the Indian 
Famine Commission. I will endeavour to deal briefly with 
them, and regret that exceptional stress of work during 
February in connection with the Darbar has rendered it 
impossible for me to submit an earlier reply or to deal with 
the questions in an adequate manner. The points raised 
have, however, been so fully dealt with in the Government 
Resolution and its appendices, as well as in the Revised 
Famine Code, that a lengthy exposition of individual opinion 
appears superfluous. 

(o) Departures from the prescriptions of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh Famine Code .—The main 
departures were— 

I. —The introduction of the intermediate system .— r 

This matter is fully dealt with in pages 89—92/ 
of the Government Resolution. I have nothing 
to add to what is there said regarding the system. 

In so far as it set aside rule 68 of the Code, 
which prohibits contract relief work, it was 
found open to objection and modified. This 
modification took effect before the system was 
applied to any district in this division. 

II. —The classification of workers was altered (section 66 

of the Code). Practically persons employed on 
relief works fell under classes B and D. 

III. —The brealcing up of large works into small 

works when epidemic disease appeared.— This 
was a necessary modification of the principle laid 
down in section 63, Famine Relief Code. 

IV. —.In this division Colonel Pnlford’s arrangements 

made it praetioahle to pay workers daily, section 
87 of the Famine Relief Code being thus ad¬ 
vantageously modified. 

V. —The exclusion of the min'mum wages .—This 

followed the introduction of the intermediate 
system. 

N.-W. P. 


A comparison of the revised and former Code will indicate 
the changes which e^erienoe has dictated. The main 
departures from the Code procedure are those indicated 
above. 

(b) The degree of success which has attended the 
measures adopted, etc .—The general success of famine 
administration is best shown by the rapidity with which the 
people resumed their former occupations when nomal condi¬ 
tions were established. There was no abandonment of 
villages, no wholesale migration. As a rule, the relief 
administered was adequate to keep the poorest ■ classes alive, 
and to prevent the classes a little higher in the social scale 
—and among these I refer specially to the smaller tenants— 
from pauperization and from sinking into a lower position., 
Crime, too, though necessarily more prevalent than in 
ordinary years, was kept well in hand. Petty pilferings of 
course increased, but organized crime never got the upper 
hand, and it was nowhere found necessary to strengthen the 
existing police establishment. At the same time, efficient 
as were the measures adopted, it is obvious that a calamity 
of tbe magnitude and intensity of the famine must have 
severely affected the mass of the population and caused 
indirectly and in a few oases directly loss of human life.. 

The ultimate appeal must be to the mortality statistics-.. 
They may be taken to be sufficiently accurate for all 
practical purposes. Herein they differ widely from the 
statistics of the last famine, 1877-78 (according to the 
Sanitary Commissioner’s report for 1877, the average period 
of life, according to mortuary statistics, was in Sitapnr and 
Unao 63 years, in Hardoi and Rae Bareli 72 years). A 
comparison between the recorded mortality of the two periods 
is therefore impracticable. Tbe report of Mr. Beuett, C.S. 
(vide page 654 et seq.. Scarcity Belief Operations), show* 
how severe the mortality of that period actually was, and 
how much of it was due to actual starvation. Volume II, 
Appendix to Government Resolution, pages 137 to 139, 
shows the present mortality statistics, and my answer to 
question 248 gives the divisional statistics. The mortality 
of 1896 througnout the districts of the division was below 
the average, e.g., in Lucknow the five years’ average of 
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deaths was 36‘18; in 1896 it was 81-79 ; in 1897, 47*16. I 
append a table whioh puts the facts in a clear form- 

Average mortal¬ 
ity from 1891 1886; 1897. 

to 1895. 

! Lucknow . 36'18 31-79 47-16 

ITnao . 30-75 29-68 38-15 

Eae Bareli 83-93 27-54 47-18 

Sitapnr , 81-93 29-49 38-09 

Hardoi . 31-77 85-59 55-4S 

Under observation Kheri . 38-44 43-82 40-59 

These figures show that, in spite of the conditions of the 
year being favourable, there was an increase of mortality in 
1897, whioh was marked in proportion to the intensity of 
the distress. xTt was greatest in Hardoi, where, however, 
there was a sharp outbreak of cholera; next worst in Bae 
Bareli, Lucknow, Unao, Sitapnr. Deaths from starvation 
were extremely rare, but I can assign no reason beyond the 
indireat effects of famine for the increased mortality. I 
belie-sre evei-ything humanly possible was done ; and I can 
suggest nothing to increase efficiency or economy in dealing 
with future famines. 

(c) I can only suggest that test works should be made 
over to the Public Works Department from the outset, and 
that the famine programme of works should be kept up with 
greater care in the future. 

(d) I have none to offer. 

As to the extent and severity of the distress, 

*1. The division Lucknow has an area of 12,063 square 
miles. It comprises six districts—Lucknow, Unao, Bae 
Bareli, Hardoi, Sitapur, and Kheri. The last was under 
observation; the other five were famine distressed, with a 
population (1831 census) of 4,952,944 and an area of 9,076 
square miles. The population of the division is 6,858,569. 

2. Both. 

3. (a) Vide Government Eesolution maps, pages 28 
and 62 :— 


Kharif. 

Below 30 per cent, of normal. 

" fa 

„ 40 

„ 10 ,, 


Bobi. 

Below S5 per cent of normal. 
„ 60 

., «8 „ 

„ 80 
,.68 


Hardoi 
Bae Bareli 
Lueknuw 
Uoao 

Sitapnr , 

vide also Appendix I, pages 136—140 to Besolution. 

4. Vide Government Eesolution, pages 3 to 8, Hardoi 
district, I may note, had suffered exceptionally from previous 
bad seasons. 

6. Yes, I do not think so. 

6. The irrigated area is small. The normal hharif area 
is 2,797,646 acres; only 110,749 irrigated. The rahi area 
is 2,490,206 acres; about one-third irrigated. But half the 
irrigation is from tanks and fails in a famine year. Vide 
Appendix I, pages 136-137. 

8. _ The present famine is far more intense than any recent 
famine ; its duration was longer, and prices were far higher. 

9. I do not think that it was. 

As to the sufficiency and eeomsny of the relief measures, 

■ 10. The statistics given in page 182 et seq., Appendix 11. 
I do not think the percentage of 15 per cent, should be 
exceeded in any portion of this division. 

11. In February, the month in which relief figures stand 
highest, two districts, Lucknow and Hai-doi, show percentages 
of 18-14 and IS'Ol. These are the highest percentages, 
except, Hardoi January statistics. There the Deputy 
Oommissioner inaugurated gratuitous relief on an excessive 
scale, which was immediately checked. 

12. See last answer. 

18. I do not think so. 

15. Yes. See statistics, page 137, Appendix, Volume 
Ilf- 

Normal Famine year, 
of 10 September to 
years. September. 

Lnoknofv . . . . 41-84 47*16 

Unao. 37-79 88-15 

Bae Bareli . . . . 36-52 47-18 

Sitapur . , . . 35'72 38*09 

Hardoi . , . 36-42 66*43 

Hardoi had lost heavily from cholera. 


16. No change of relief was made in Hardoi until July 
1897, when the intermediate system was introduced. It 
was introduced in other districts early in April. Though it 
caused a decrease in the number of labourers, did not exclude 
needy persons, nor affect the mortality returns. 

17. No. 

18. I think as far as -was praetioahle. 

19. Yes. See Government Eesolution. 

21. See Appendix III, page 195, for totals of dependants. 
The numbers, it will be seen, are large, 

22. Yes. I consider so. In some oases where the 
members of a family were numerous and working simultane¬ 
ously, the wage has been in excess of a subsistence wage. 

24. The Superintending Engineer can supply daily 
statistics. 

25. Infinitely higher, because famine relief has been for 
the first time efficient. 

26. Belief works in 1877 were not opened in time and 
were bn an inadeqnate scale. Had they been opened when- 
needed, people would have frequented them. 

27. See Eesolution, page 40 et seq. 

28. There was no doubt a certain amount of defalcation 
and some relief of unworthy objects, but owing to supervi¬ 
sion on a very small scale. 

29. Yes, and its tendency has certainly been to make 
the people more ready to accept charity. 

30. Public Works Department relief cost B28,32,032; 
other forms of relief, R12,97,888. 

31. Suspensions about 30 lakhs (annual revenue is 75 
lakhs), see page 168, Yolume II, Appendix. Eemissions 
ai-e under 12 lakhs. This is apart from fdqdvi —81 lakhs 
seed gi-ain, about 3 lakhs for wells; £80,000 masonry 
woUs. 

As to the extent to which the prescriptions of the Provin¬ 
cial Famine Code have been found to he unsuitable. 

89. These measures have been detailed in the Government 
Besolution, pages 33—45. 

40. I visited a vei-y great number of works throughout 
the division. 

41. Intermediate relief. 

43. A separate memorandum is attached. 

44. This question is fully discussed in p^es 89—92 of 
Government Eesolution. 

49. Chapter XIII of Government Eesolution deals fully 
with this matter. The only matter whioh requires continuous 
attention is the necessity of prepaiing and maintaining 
adequate programmes for the future. 

As to Belief Works. 

63. See page 96, Eesolution. They wiE be mainteined 
in the future. 

5-4. In the course of time the existing roads, even though 
kept in fair repair, can afford labour by being again raised, 
and in no district have aE the available roads been dealt 
with. — 

65. Useful in the rains. 

67. A very valuable means of relief. In this division 
the benefits, though considerable, are le.s8 than in the trans- 
Jumna tracts. 

60, There is room for an indefinite number of tanks 
being constructed. 

70. As regards many of the districts of this division, the 
programme of works, civil, had not been prepared with 
sufficient cam. 

71. (a) 1 should say about five miles, but' mttch depends 
on the season. 

(5) An indefinite distance. People tramped 20 and 
30 mfles when works were changed. 

72. The case did not arise in this division. Generally 
speaking, -work was avaikble within 10 miles of any viEage. 

73. As far as this division is concerned, I do not think 
■pnhEc works of the nature described could he started. 

74. I should say about |rd of the labourers -were resident. 


*Il»e numbers refer to ibe qnestioiiB drawn np by the Commissioo. 
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75. No. It has resulted incidentally. 

' 76. I consider a Hgli task, alow rate, and a wage limit 
adequate tests. 

77. I do not think there has been any marked aversion to 
residence on the works. 

78. Eesolution, page 99, discusses this question. In view 
of the extent and severity of the present famine, and of the 
smallness of the controlling staff, I am inclined to answer the 
question in the affirmative. 

79. I do not think reductions were allowed. 

81. To a certain extent. See Government Resolution, 
page 59. 

82. Not to enforce residence, but SlOO per charge was 
allowed. 


As to Poor-houses. 

172. Vide Government Resolution, pages 182—205, 
Appendix II. The monthly totals for the division are— 


November 1896 

• • 

• 

. 4,110 

December 

i» • 



. 7,697 

January 

1897 . 

• • 


. 8,815 

February 

>» • 

• • 


. 8,085 

March 

>» • 

• . • 

• 

. 5,712 

April 

ff • 


• 

. 6,231 

May 

» 



. 6,055 

June 

>* • 



. 7,282 

July 

» 



. 9,750 

August 

9» 

• • 


. 6,847 

September 


• • 


. 3,018 
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Hardy. 
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84. I understand that the questions raised in this chapter 
will be specially dealt with hy the Chief Engineer and 
Colonel Pulford, R.E. 

114. Chapter V, Revised Famine Relief Code, deals with 
this question. 

115. Chapter III, Revised Code, sections 31—36, deal 
with these points. 

118. Naib Tahsildars and men fitted for that appointment. 

119. Yes. 

120. Yes. 

121. I do not think it necessary. 

123. Test works which were formerly started as civil works 
should be invariably carried out through the Public Works 
Department. 

129, Fivu thousand is the ideal number for a charge, 

133, No. 

As to Gratuitous Itelief. 

148. See page 186, Appendix II, Government Resolution, 

149. Except in Lucknow city and a few other towns. 
Yes. 

160. Except in Hardoi for a short period in January. I 
consider that the persons receiving relief deserved it. 

151. At the best of times their existence is precarious, and 
famine caused loss of labour, so that relatives could not 
support them and diminished charitable assistance. 

142. Yes. I cannot give statistics. In Lucknow the 
population of parda nashitis was large. Z' 

153. The percentages vary from IJ to 6 per cent. '' 

154. Yes. 

155. I would prefer relieving them at their villages. 

156. I never met with a case of the kind. 

157. Yes, when they got used to it. 

158. 1 think so. See the remarks in the Government 
Resolution. 

159. Necessarily. 

160. Sometimes, but not invariably, 

161. If continued for a long time, it would have this 
tendency. 

162. No. 


At its highest IJ per cent, of the population of the division. 

173. The poorest, i.e., day labourers and waifs and strays. 
A few broken down people of the better classes came. 

174. I found people of all castes in the poor-house. At 
first great reluctance was exhibited to enter them. But this 
reluctance was not confined to the better castes. 

177. I cannot give statistics, but there were many 
wanderers, especially in Unao and stiU so in Lucknow poor- 
houses. 

178. I do not think households had been broken up to a 
a great degree. (The comparatively small poor-house popula¬ 
tion should be borne in mind in answering this question.) 

179. See Government Resolution. Poor-houses were 
systematically weeded and the inmates drafted either to 
their homes or to relief. 

181. See Revised Famine Code. 

183. Yes, with fair success. 

184. People were not allowed to go in and out as they 
liked. There were very few escapes, and, as a rule, people 
did not choose to go with the prospect of starvation before 
them. 

As to Belief Centres, 


As to Loans to Cultivators and Landholders. 

199. See pages 162, 166, 168, and 169 of Resolution, 
Appendix, Volume II. 

200. Yes, I think so, but there is little doubt that seed 
advances were to a certain extent utilized as subsistence 
allowanoes. 

202. Seed and hachchi well advances are to be oollecte d 
by the rahi, 1898, at latest. 

As to Suspensions and Bemissions of Land Bevenue. 

207. Vide pages 168,169, Appendix II to Government 
Eesolution. 

208. Yes- No. Yes. 

209. Of great benefit. I cannot say. 

210. I think it should be collected without undue diffi¬ 
culty. 


163. Village works were started, the landlords receiving 
advances and assistance. 

164. I am opposed to the kitchen system. 

165. I think it would. 

166. I doubt it. Besides, the same food does not suit all 
the recipients of relief. 

167. Money. The recipient knows better than the donor' 
what he most needs. 

168. At their homes. 

169. Very little all considered. 

This relief was looked on as a “ sawah," and was, on the 
whole, very honourably administered. 

170. See Goverpment Resolution, page 41. 

administered^'*'*^°°^ practically entirely so 


248.T- 


As to the mortality during the famine period. 


Districts. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1890. 

Famine 

year, 

1897. 

Lucknow • 

38-30 

37-47 

27-21 

62-19 

25-73 

31*79 

47*16 

Unao • 

30-81 

28*77 

2230 

49-71 

22*14 

29*68 

38*15 

Ea« Bareli 

40*18 

37*97 

22*76 

42*18 

26*66 

27-64 

47*18 

Sitapnr • 

• 26-90 

39*93 

21*35 

47*12 

25*39 

29*49 

38*09 

Hardoi 

32-4i 

30-77 

21-63 

48-73 

27*26 

35*69 

66-43 

Kheri 

26-25 

38-67 

30-71 

63*15 

44-54 

43*82 

40*59 
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Mr. B. G. As to the pressure cf population. 

Bwrdy. 259.— 

21.H Mar, 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1898. 




Lncknow . • • • • 

778,195 

696,824 

774.163 

(Jnao ••••«• 

816,956 

899,089 

963,636 

Bae Bareli • • • • « 

989.003 

951,905 

1,036,521 

Sitspnr. 

932.959 

958,261 

1,076,413 

Hardoi ..... 

931,377 

987,630 

1,113.211 

Kheri 

738,089 

831,922 

903,615 

Total , 

6,315,683 

6.326.601 

;6.866,559 


261. Between 1871—81 the increase has been *01 or ‘001 
a year. 

Between 1871—91 the increase has been 10‘17 or ‘SI a 
year. 

Between 1881—91 the increase has been 9‘9 or *99 a 
year. _ 

{President.) —Were yon Commissioner of the Lncknow 
Division throughout the famine P—From 1st November 
1896. 

Where were you before that P—I was Commissioner in 
Eohilkhand and Meerut. 

{Mr. Higham .)—In regard to departures from the 
Famine Code in the matter of relief-works, do you consider 
the introduction of the intermediate system an advantage P— 
At certain stages. 

It was not introduced in all the districts?—It was intro¬ 
duced in all the districts except Hardoi, and introduced 
there in July. We did not consider it advisable or safe to 
introduce it earlier in that district. 

Were the people able to earn more on the Code system 
than on the Intermediate P — I think so. The intermediate 
system postulates a greater amount of strength in the mass 
of labourers. 

Under the Intermediate system you fine more rigorously 
than under the Code system?—Yes. 

The characteristic of the intermediate system is that there 
is no minimum wage ?—Exactly. 

Beyond that it practically does not differ from the Code 
system P—No, that is the main distinction between the two. 

In each case each worker receives the daily wage P—Yes. 

In the one case it is reduced in proportion to the short¬ 
ness of the work done ?—Exactly. 

And in the other not to the same extent P—^Yes. 

Did you break up any of your large works into small 
works P—The necessity did not arise. There was no epidemic. 

Were there no small works in progress in the Division, 
with less than a thousand labourers?—No. 

The works in progress under the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment were mainly works of public improvement?—Raising 
roads and digging tanks in the neighbourhood of roads. 

Did you make tanks off roads in the villages P—A com¬ 
paratively small number. 

Do you think there is much scope for village tanks in this 
Division?—I don't think there is. They do a certain 
amount of good, but I think the good is quite incommen¬ 
surate with the labour bestowed on them, say in compari¬ 
son with the tanks in Bundelkhand. 

Did the Lambardars seem very anxious to have the tanks 
made P—No very great enthusiasm was displayed. A certain 
amount of pressure was required to induce Lambardars to 
undertake them. Government incurring half the expense. 

There was no great anxiety P—No. Asa matter of fact, 
I did not spend the allotment at my disposal. 

Do you think if relief works were opened in the villages 
and you had tanks of that sort, it would have the effect 
of increasing the numbers who would come for relief ?— 
Yes. I have not a very great amount of personal know¬ 
ledge. From what I saw it seemed to me that certain well- 
to-do classes would undertake to work on village tanks who 
would not go to roads at the same distance. Where there 
were any big landlords their relations would quietly go and 
work there. 

You think there is a danger that if tanks were carried 
out on a large scale, people of that stratum would get em¬ 


ployment on them, and that the lower classes would not get 
sufficient employment ?—I don’t think that exactly. i 
think people would come and be treated leniently and would 
not fulfil the conditions of test-work. 

I suppose such works would be quite insufficient P—Purely 
local palliatives. 

One modification you mention is the payment of workers 
daily. Do you think that could be always insisted on P —We 
had works on a very large scale in the division, and after 
a'very short time we were able to carry out daily payments 
throughout, almost without interruption. 

And payments were made through the medium of mates P 
—Jemadars and mates. 

People were brought on a muster roll P—Yes. 

Do you think there is any objection to that or should 
they be paid by independent means?—Not if you have a 
sufficiently large inspecting and investigating staff. After 
a short time people knew their rights exactly. I don’t 
think there were half a dozen complaints of non-payment. 

Is there any danger of bt^ns entries of names and of pay¬ 
ments which were not made P—The danger is minimised by 
the daily payment system. We had officers whose main 
duty it was to check these list®. 

Did the amount you paid daily follow very closely the 
high price of grain P—We endeavoured to get it as close as 
possible. 

When rates went up did wages go wgparipassu^— 
Yes. 

Supposing grain which was at 12 seers went down to 11 
seers, would you revise the wage P—Not necessarily for one 
seer; it was done if there was a drop of two seers. 

Who made that revision on account of the rise in prices P 
—It rested with the civil authorities. 

They intimated it P—Yes. 

The Deputy Commissioner or Commissioner?—The 
Deputy Commissioner reported it to the Commissioner, and 
the latter sanctioned it. 



in Lucknow there is not j in the rest of the Division there 
is. 


Were the roads made metalled alsoP—No, one or two may 
have been ; metalling forms no part of relief. 

You did not collect metal for roads which were not metal¬ 
led before P—No : consolidation of metalling was reserved 
for the rains, and by that time relief had sunk to a mini¬ 
mum. 

Do you think the roads will be effectively maintained by 
District Boards P—Not without an increase to the allotment. 
At present they are sending up schemes. 

Will that form a very heavy expenditure ?—The estimates 
for the five or six districts I have received amount to 
H75,000, and the expense will be small compared with 
the initial outlay. 

As regards the distance from which people came to 
works, how far do you consider relief-works drew people ? 
—My experience is that they would work and return to 
their villages, if they were four or five miles away. When 
they were in great necessity they would sometimes follow 
20 or 30 miles. 

Do you think at least one-third of the labourers were 
resident on works P—At least one-third I think, is pitched 
very low. It varied greatly with the character of the neigh¬ 
bouring country. On a re-consideration of the matter I 
should put it at nearer half. 

What sort of accommodation was provided P—Huts were 
put up, and the necessary sanitary accommodation provided. 
There was no attempt made to hut the main body of labour¬ 
ers. 

Did they make their own houses P—To a certain extent. 
The majority simply slept under the shelter of trees. 

Do you think any resided in villages near by P—Great 
numbers. 

{Mr. Molderness.) —During the rains was any attempt 
made to hut the people P—I would rather not speak of that, 
as I was away on leave at the time. 

{Mr. Sighami) —Do you think if you have work close 
to villages, that it is sufficient to rely on a high task and 
a low rate of wage as an adequate test for relief?—If you 
have work at a slack time of the year, you can impose no 
test. No test will keep people off at a certain time. 
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_ With reference to yonr reply to question No. 82, was 
it the practice to allow RlOO per charge for blankets P— 
It was allowed ; that was the result of the Lieutenant- 
Governor s visit to Hardoi in September. An order was 
passed that an officer should use his discretion and give 
clothes also quietly, otherwise we should have been dealing 
with naked gangs. 

Do you think RlOO sufficientP—In many cases cer¬ 
tainly not. 

As regards the officers in charge of works, have you any 
suggestions to make regarding the supply of such officers P— 
As a matter of fact, we chose Naib-Tahsildars and drew very 
largely on Kanvngos. 

Had you a sufficient number from these sources P—Yes. 

All the works were in charge of men of that class ?—Yes 
practically. 

In reply to question No. 123, you say that test-works 
which were formerly started as civil works should be in¬ 
variably carried out through the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment ; P In the first place the Civil Department is not 
so capable in laying out and measuring up work, and you 
start with a slack system which is not desirable. 

• We have been told that test works 

in themselves are sometimes not a sufficient test of destitu¬ 
tion. Did you find them so P—Yes, I think I did. I think 
it would be a better test if they were more rigidly managed 
by the Public Works Department. We found sometimes 
that the controlling officer was not a man with sufficient 
^owledge to control the business. A case occurred in 
Xheri. I fonnd on the test-work there that the man had 
no idea of laying out work. As a rule test-works were, in 
my opinion, too leniently managed at the outset. 


Were you prepared to expand if necessary P—Yes, we had 
the organization. Of course we expected a rush, and the 
rush came after the harvest. 

In Hardoi the drop had not been great P—Yes, it had 
dropped by more than half. 

The numbers rose again by 1st May to almost the old 
figures P—Yes. 

In Eae Bareli yon had the Intermediate system on 
your works, and numbers dropped from 70,000 to 50,000 P 
—Yes. 

Was the Intermediate system then in force P—• From the 
Ist week of April. 

Do you attribute that difference to the introduction of 
the Intermediate system P—To a certain extent, no doubt it 
had the effect. 

Are yon satisfied that the Intermediate system gave 
sufficient employment to people in Rae Bareli P—Yes, and 
I fortify my opinion by a reference to the death statistics at 
pages 187 and 138 of Volume II. I am speaking of the 
Division generally. 

Therefore the decreased numbers do not indicate, in your 
opinion, that the relief given was insufficient P—I think 
not. 

Then the Intermediate system was maintained till the 
final clMing of the works in these four districts P—Yes. 

And in Hardoi P—It was not given up till the 15th of 
July. 

As to its effects in Hardoi, yon are not in a position to 
speak P—No. 

When was gratuitous relief started P—At theend of Nov¬ 
ember. 


Were all the districts in your division classed as famine 
districts P—All but Kheri. 

That IS Lucknow, Eae Bareli, Unao, Hardoi and Sita- 
purP—Yes. 

In which district was distress greatest P—In Hardoi. 

After that P—Rae Bareli. 

After Eae Bareli P—Lucknow and Unao I should class 
together. 

Were the whole of these five districts distressed P—Dis¬ 
tinctly. 

What population did this represent P—The figures in the 
Government final resolution, I must point out, are incor¬ 
rect, 4,952,944. 

And what was the great distress in Hardoi due to P-—The 
distress was due to causes which were cumulative ; the 
distress in 1896, floods, and a severe epidemic of disease as 
well. 

And then in Eae Bareli, what was the cause of dis¬ 
tress P—I can give no reason except that mentioned in 
my written answer. 

When were relief measures started P—At the end of No¬ 
vember and December, I think. In Hardoi, relief had been 
going on during the rains. 

In other districts relief was started in November P—Yes. 

- What was the first form of relief adopted, public works ? 
—Yes, and poor-houses. They began simultaneously, practi¬ 
cally. Poor-house figures are in Volume II, page 183 of the 
Government Resolution. In Lucknow, I think, poor-houses 
anticipated other forms of relief. Village-relief was practi¬ 
cally coincident with the Lieutenant-Governor’s visit to 
Hardoi in the last week of December. It appears under the 
head “ otherwise relieved.” 

So we can take “otherwise relieved” as railage relief P 
—^Yes. 


Did this rise rapidly P—It rose rapidly in Hardoi. It 
rose mth undue rapidity and had to be checked. We 
considered it was given in Hardoi in an unnecessarily 
extravagant manner. It was started in January and check¬ 
ed in February page 183 of Volume II). 

How did that mistake arise P—The Lieutenant-Governor 
had visited one of the villages, and finding that a certain 
number of people required relief, came to the conclusion that 
village-relief should be administered more liberally than it 
was. The Deputy Commissioner interpreted these orders too 
liberally. For a short time gratuitous relief got out of 
hand. It was checked by the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders, 
and I was sent there to personally satisfy myself on the 
point. I satisfied myself that relief was being given un¬ 
necessarily. 

In Hardoi the numbers on gratuitous relief gradually rose 
from 25,000 in February to 30,000 at the end of April, and 
39,000 at the end of May, and reached 43,000 in July, after 
which they began to go down. What was this gradual in¬ 
crease due to P—My own idea is that after the check in Feb- 
Maiy the pendulum swung too far and had to be adjusted. 
Tliere had been changes of administration, and some of the 
officers took a more lenient view than others. 

In the final form, were the lists in July adequate to meet 
the necessity P—I should think so. 

In other districts had yon many people on gratuitous 
relief P—We had a very large number in' Lucknow, but 
nothing like the numbers in Hardoi. 

In placing people on the gratuitous relief lists, did you 
restrict it to classes which the Code mentions P—Yes. ,Na. J 
able-bodied persons received relief, except /lardu mstm | 
wqjmen,' ..- .- . 

In the case of people who were able-bodied, were they 
relieved at their homes or sent to works P—The general 
rule was to send them to works. 


What were the classes that first came to relief P—Aericul- In the case of a widow P Exceptions were made in such 

tural labourers. cases. 


Did they come very rapidly when works were started P— 
Yes, vide page 171 of Volume II. 

In December there were 70,000, in January 277,000 : in 
February the numbers dropped. Can you tell ns the cause 
of the rapid drop P Was it stimulated P—It was absolutely 
automatic and due to the rabi harvest. As prices eased, rates 
got more severe. 

Was this merely following the Code P—Yes. 

Then did you close any of the works or keep them open ? 
—Works were kept open, mainly. There was no complaint 
of people being driven from works. 


Was the definition in the Code found sufficient in practice 
as regards relief at their homes P -I think so. 

Regarding persons incapable of labour and dependent 
on persons on works, was any effort made to send them 
back to villages, and place them on gratuitous relief P—My 
impression is that it was not .done until the Intermediate 
system was introduced. 

And then they were sent back to their villages and placed 
on gratuitous relief P—Yes. 

Did that involve an increase in the numbers on gratuitous 
relief P—I don’t know that a number of people who had 
not been there previously came on. 


Mr. JS. 

Hardy. 

21st Mar. 
1898. 
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Mr. B. G. 
Hardy. 


31st Mar. 
1S98. 


In order to supervise this gratuitous relief, what increase 
of establishment had you f—In most districts we doubled 
the Naib-Tahsildar and Kammgo staff. In Hardoi we 
trebled the staff. The increase was commensurate with the 
distress. 

In Hardoi how many Kanungo circles had you P—■ 
Twenty-six or twenty-eight I, think.' I am not certain. 

There was a Naib-Tahsildar in each tahsil P—Over a 
Katmngo there was a Naib-Tahsildar, over the IJaib-Tahsil- 
dar we had special inspecting officers. The organization 
in Hardoi was very strong. There was about one superior 
officer to each Tahsil. 

Were these circles sufficiently small in your opinion P— 
The idea was that in making these circles, they should bo 
such as a Kanango could inspect once a fortnight. 

Did he do that ?—Yes. 

Do you think that, on the whole, the money got to 
persons who were entitled to the dole P—I have been to 
many villages alone and made enquiries. My impression is 
that, although their was some defalcation, there was far less 
than one would have expected. 

jj And the allowance was 4 pice to a man, 3 to a woman, 
;&nd 2 to a big child P—Yes, and 1 to a small child. 

j{ Where did yon draw the line between a big and a small 
child P—I think at 5 years. 

This was not changed P—No. 

Did you find this allowance suffice P—Yes ; some saved 
money. 

Do you think they were helped in villages in addition to 
getting this P—A few of the higher castes were, possibly. 
Naturally the villagers did not obtrude their charity at 
a time when Government was assisting. 

Practically you found that they did not deteriorate P— 
Not only that, but I found they were improving on that 
extraordinarily low dole. 

You don’t happen to know how they spent it P—We left 
that entirely to them. 

Then as to poor-houses, were any of the poor-houses 
very full during the famine P—At one stage Hardoi was 
extremely full during the famine. That is the only one 
that could be said to be over-crowded in any way. The 
oor-house population was not extraordinarily large. At the 
eginning the Hardoi poor-house had a number. See page 
183 of Volume II. The theory was to relieve people in their 
villages. 

_They were drafted to villages P—Yes, they were sent 
with a letter to the Patwari, who was told to put them on 
the gratuitous relief list. 

Who were the people in the Bareilly poor-houses P— 
There the inmates were from emigrants from across the 
Ganges. 

What was the class in poor-houses generally P—After 
the weeding operation had been carried out, they consisted 
mostly of waifs and strays, broken down atoms of society, 
and a sprinkling of others. 

Did you use any coercive measures to keep people in the 
poor-housesP—At the beginning we had to send some in 
carts. The professional beggar class were always trying 
to leave the poor-house and beg, so we prevented egress. I 
did not allow them to leave when they liked. 

What was the health of the poor-houses like as a rule P_ 

I have no statistics, but I think the mortality was extremely 
high. In Lucknow and Unao we had a stream of people 
from Jhansi. ^ 

All through the famine P—No, towards the end things 
very much improved. At the time village-relief was not in 
full swing. 


I suppose the bulk were on the D wage P—Yes. 

And as to the sufficiency of that wage. Did it keep 
the people in health?—Yes, I should say so from tlie 
general appearance of the people. Their appearance dis¬ 
tinctly improved, that was the opinion of both natives 
and Europeans. Of course works began in the most incle¬ 
ment season of the year. As we got on, their appearance 
distinctly improved. 

Were they at the same time able to supplement their 
food from the crops of their fields, from mahua ^—There were 
no crops at the time. In Hardoi and Sitapur the grain 
fields were certainly raided by the workers. 

Was there any saving from the wage P—I am inclined 
to think there was, especially in the case of families. 

Did you get any evidence of that in the way of pice 
not returning to the Treasury P—Yes, the amount of pice 
that returned to the Treasury was a very small fraction of 
the amount given in wages. 

In what condition did you find non-working children P—- 
That was the worst point. At the beginning the condition 
of children did not improve in the same degree as that of 
adult workers. 

Why P—I enquired into a great number of cases. 

As a rule, yon found the children looxlng worst?—Yes. 
The-workers did not give them as much as they should have 
had. 

A question has been raised whether the cash allowance 
under the Code is sufficient or not, and whether that might 
not have something to do with the deterioration of children. 
Have you any opinion on that point P—It errs in my opinion 
on the side of severity, but I am not prepared to fortify my 
opinion by distinct facts. 

You mentioned that the persons who came first were 
agricultural labourers. Later on did cultivators come? 
—Yes, to an appreciable extent. 

In all districts P—It was most marked in Hardoi, and less 
so in Eae Bareli and Unao. 

Did the cultivators show any marked reluctance to live on 
toe works P—I am' not prepared to answer that question. 
■There is a note on the subject by the District Engineer of 
Eae Bareli. 

It has been suggested to ns that big works, -with the ' 
necessity of residence, scarcely provide for cultivators 
who cannot leave their homes, and that some work in the 
neighbourhood of their villages is necessary. I should 
like your opinion on that point ?—I think our system 
sufficiently proiddes for cultivators. 

Do you think that some member of the family remained 
at home P—Yes, undoubtedly. 

Do you think if these small civil works were started, they 
would help the cultivators P—Yes. 

Do you think works were sufficiently numerous to relieve 
distress?—I think so. On the map * yon will find that 
works permeated the whole district. I think there was work 
within a reach of 10 miles everywhere. 

Would going a distance of 10 miles necessitate resi¬ 
dence on works ?—Yes, they could not walk back that dis¬ 
tance. 

_ Was there any special relief for weavm-s?—Yes, in connec¬ 
tion with the Charitable Belief Fund at Unao where there 
is the largest number. In connection with that I wrote 
to Government to make advances to them to weave oloth- 
mg, which was distributed to the people as gifts from the 
Belief Fund. There is a special colony of weavem at Unao. 

That was not started till late P—No. 

Meanwhile what did they do P—A great number came 
to the works. 


There was a certain amount of wandering P—Yes, I was a 
good deal struck by it. 

(Mr. S'Mer.)—Even iiom outside the Province?—Yes 
even from the border. ’ ’ 

(Mr. mtderness.)—Do you think the poor-house ration 
was sufficient P—I never went into that from a physio¬ 
logical point of view. I saw some of the poor-houses often, 
and I can say that the people improved very much on the 
diet, whatever it was. The Lucknow poor-house I visited 
constantly, and there was a distinct improvement in the 
appearance of the people. 

As to the wage workers got on works. Carriers were 
on the D wage?—Practically everything fell under B and 


Did you have many complaints from Julahas that they 
could not work P—No. 

And outside Unao there are no large colonies of weavers 
apart from the ordinary agricultural labourers?—I don’t 
know. 

The weaver question has not been a pressing one f—^No. 

Is the Division recovering from the effects of the 
lamineP—From a merely external point of view, after the 
harvest I think it will have absolutely. Of course the load 
of debt remains, but no land has been thrown out of cnltiva- 
tion as the result of famine. There has been no disintegra¬ 
tion or disorganization of villages. ° 

On what class does the load of debt fallP—On every 
class that has any security to give. 


• Not printed. 
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Externally the country shows marks of recovery P—^Abso¬ 
lutely ; I think hharif gmin is now about the normal. 

(Jfr./S'i!o/fce»’.)—Wheat?—That is within 25 per cent, 
of the normal, and is dropping every day. 

{President.) What is the normal for wheat? —Ff* page 
42 of the new Code. 

{Mr. Rolderness)—ki to the public health now ?—It is 
practically normal. 

: There was a certain increase in the death-rate during 
the later months of the famine ?—I understand there 
was an acute type of malarial fever, and not only the poor, 
but also the well-to-do suffered. It occurred not only in 
famine districts, but also in Pilibhit. There is one point; 
if you look at the returns of 1894 yon will find they were 
as bad as for the famine year. 

I see in 1894 there was a very high death-rate. Was 
cholera bad in that year ?—I believe the main cause was an 
acute form of malarial fever. 

Was this your own observation, or was there any evidence 
that there was any malarial fever prevailing ?—I have heard 
it referred to ; I have not gone into the question. 

{JDr. Tiicha/rdson.)—yilhibn did you say poor-houses were 
first opened?—In November, except in Hardoi. The poor- 
house there was first opened in the rains of 1896. 

Did they fill pretty rapidly when they were opened ?— 
Yes. 

And were the people who came to them mostly very 
distressed, or straggling, wandering people ?—There was a 
certain proportion from the main roads, Lucknow to Unao. 

A considerable proportion were waifs and strays from the 
adjoining districts. 

You said the mortality was very great ?—Yes, as the men 
improved in health they were weeded out, and the unwhole¬ 
some residuum was left. 

Do you happen to know the prevailing diseases in the 
poor-houses P—There was a good deal of fever and dysen¬ 
tery, specially in the colder months, also diarrhoea; ulcers 
were not uncommon. 

Were there many cases of foul ulcers ?—A good many. 
It did not strike me as abnormal. Dysentery was the pre¬ 
vailing disease. 

That is, these were diseases due to privation P—Yes. 

And fatal P—Yes, dysentery especially. 

Were there sufficient medical attendants P—Yes, every 
poor-house had medical attendants, and the arrangements 
were good after they had once been put into shape. 

Was the District Medical officer able to go himself to 
tahsils P—Continuously. In this district we had a special 
staff. There was a Native Assistant Surgeon and there 
were special commissioned officers, whose sole duty it was to 
see the poor-houses. 

There was no want of medical comforts P—No. There 
w«e regular hospitals. 

The sick, I think, were not treated in the poor-house but 
in a separate hospital P—Yes, separately in a hospital. 

Were those suffering from diarrhma and dysentery 
removed from the poor-house and treated separately P—In 
some cases. In some cases a separate tatty was put for 
them. 

It is laid down that a separate hospital should be erected ^ 
—Yes, that was carried out. In some tahsils we brought 
them into the central poor-house. 

I think in some cases that the poor-houses, from failure 
to separate the sick from other inmates, became something in 
the nature of a pest-house P—The sick were invariably sepa¬ 
rated, but not put into absolutely separate compounds. 

Were there any orphanages P—No. We kept the orphaM 
at poor-houses. 

Were there large numbers P—Not very large. In Hardoi 
the number was considerable. 

Was their condition bad when yon got them P—Not strik¬ 
ingly bad. Not as bad as in the ls77 famine. 

Did you hear or know if the mortality among children 
was high P—I have no statistics. 

You mentioned that kitchens were fotind useful far feed¬ 
ing up children P—Yes. 

They throve well P—Their change was apparent at once. 

It follows that the quantity and quality of the food were 
sufficient P—They were given under medical supervision. 


Do you think the rapidity with which the poor-houses 
filled is any kind of gauge of the acuteness of distress in the 
district P—Yes, of course. 

If they came from a distance that would not be the case P 
—^No. In certain districts, specially in Hardoi, we had to 
use great pressure to get them there. 

You said there was a severe epidemic of cholera in 
Hardoi. Was it confined to Hardoi P—Yes, and lasted for 
a short time. The deaths never exceeded a thousand a, 
month. We used permanganate of potassium in the wells, 
and that had a great effect in localising the cholera. 

You believe in the efficiency of permanganate of potas¬ 
sium P—This was done on the authority of the doctor. 

Do you think this epidemic of Cholera was due to the 
famine in any way, or would it have happened in any 
year P—’In the case of Hardoi the epidemic was distinctly 
traced to Nimar. 

Did you break up the camps ?—Yes; we segregated the 
people at once. The segregation was, on the whole, suc¬ 
cessful. 

Did the people believe in the efficiency of treating the 
wells with permanganate of potassium. What was their 
view P—'They simply accepted it as one of our ideas. We 
met with no opposition from them. 

Did they express any opinion as to its possible effect P 
—I heard nothing. 

{Mr. Bose.) —What grain was taken as the basis for cal¬ 
culating the wage ?—The prevailing cheapest grain ; jawar 
or bajra. 

Did they have any cheaper- grain to fall back upon P 
—One cannot invariably take the cheapest grain; for in¬ 
stance at Eae Bareli there was chuppur, which was not 
considered to be advisable by the Medical officer. 

In other provinces there were many cheaper grains which 
the people bought P—’We as a rule took the cheapest. 

{President.) —Was wheat ever used as the basis?—It was 
so dear that we put it outside of our calculations. 

{Mr. Holderness.) —What did you take in November P 
—To the best of my recollection, we started with the 
ordinary kharif grains, maize, hajra and jawar. We 
kept varying with the prices. As the rab i came in, we fell 
more on barley. 

In the case of cultivators and others who stayed at 
home, how were they supported P Prom the earnings of 
those who went to works P—They must have had some 
resources of their own. The amount a man got on works 
would not have been sufficient. 

In the rains had you any difficulty in providing for 
works P—I was not here during the rains. There is always 
a difficulty. For that reason they were kept on the collec¬ 
tion and consolidation of metal, but by that time there was 
a tendency on the part of the people to go away. 

It has been said that the cost of providing for works 
and of hutting is so great and the discomforts such, that 
it is better not to have works during the rains and to 
expand village relief instead. What do you say should 
be done in a case of that kind P—It is a question of local¬ 
ity to some extent. If you have no work to carry out I 
think you would be driven to give gratuitous relief but 
owing to its demoralizing effects, I would not give it till 
forced to do so. 

Did hutting present any difficulties P—I prefer this ques¬ 
tion should be put to some one else. 

Were there any starvation deaths P—They were very 
few; 8 or 9 were reported. One was enquired into by 
myself. I found that in the case reported the man had 
some bullocks, some brass vessels and a oharpoy. I did not 
consider that was a starvation death. 

{President) —Do you think there is any evidence that a 
permanent rise in the price of food-grains in India has 
ffiken place of late years ?—I think a distinction is to be 
drawn between wheat exported from the country and other 
grains consumed in the market. 

I am speaking of other food-grains P—I don’t know^ of 
any other food-grains being exported from India. This is a 
very large question. It is connected with the currency. I 
don’t think this famine will have any effect in permanently 
keeping up prices. 

Is the export of food-grains from India iii a series of 
years on such a scale as to materially affect the ability of 
fhe country to feed the population, or to materially reduce 
the reserve stocks held at a particular point of time in the 
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Mr. K. G. country ?—If you take statistics as regards these Provinces, 
Hardy, the proportion of land under wheat, and the proportion that 

- was exported, you will find that was a very small fraction of 

21st Mar. the total food-supply. 

1898. 

■ Apart from relief works, did the wages of labour go up 
or go down during the time of scarcity P—'As far as I 
know, there was no rise in the price of labour. Employers 
had opportunities of driving hard bargains in-certain cases. 

{Mr Holderness.) —How are agricultural wages paid ?— 
Mostly in cash. 

(President.) —’Have they been changed from kind to 
cash P—I cannot say. They are now paid in cash. I don’t 
know this Division as well as Eohilkhand. In Eohilkhand, 
Batai is very much in force. 

I believe the labouring population tends to steadily 
increase P—The population generally shows symptoms of 
steady increase. 

And the prices of food-grains tend to rise P—That is the 
tendency. 

Do you think the wages of the labouring population tend 
to rise in proportion P—Certainly they tend to rise. Lam 
not prepared to say in proportion. 

Is there reason to fear that owing to the rise in the 
prices of food-grains and the rise in the number of labour¬ 
ers, and the tendency of wages not to rise proportion¬ 
ately that the labouring class will in future be frequently 
subjected to privation P—Certainly that is the great curse 
of the Indian situation. 

Are there any signs of increased intensity of cultivation 
in the most thickly populated districts P—No, I do not think 
so. 

Is there much emigration from the more thickly populat¬ 
ed districts P—^The tendency is that way. 

Were rents paid in kind P—^In cash generally. 

(Mr. Holderness). —Did you receive any complaints 
from employers of labour as to the injurious competition 
of relief works P—No, but I heard there were some com¬ 
plaints. 

Did you have any difficultv with the Public Works 
officers in working reuef works P—Absolutely none. 

Were the Code instructions sufficient P—Quite enough. I 
don’t think there was five minutes’ friction throughout the 
entire famine. 

Under paragraph 69 of the new Famine Code, the dis¬ 
tricts are to be divided into “ Famine ” and “ Scarcity ” 
districts. Would you consider that your districts were 
“ Scarcity ” or “ Famine ” P—I should say thay were all 
“ Famine ” districts. 

If this new Code were in force would you feel safe in 
applying the system of departmental works laid down for 
“Scarcity districts” in your Famine districtsP—I am not 
sure that I should. I believe in the next famine people 
will come more willingly to work. As a matter of fact, 
people did not come to famine work till they had run down. 
I am not prepared to say I should like to adopt a severe 
test at the outset. 

Your inclination would rather be to start with the proced" 
ure prescribed for Famine districts?—Yes, except that I 
would have no public works under civil officers. 

(Mr. Higham.) —In the ordinary course of things, a state 
of scarcity would precede a state of famine?—Yes, with 
proper administration it would. 

On relief-works you would always begin with the inter¬ 
mediate system ?—Not necessarily. The fact is that people 
will not come to work till they have run down, so that I 
should hesitate to adopt the intermediate system. 

. (Mr. 8toher).~^h.e Intermediate system is piece-work, 
not a task-work system P—Exactly. 

The amount of work being limited ?—-Yes. 

You attach importance to there being no minimum wa<^e*’ 
—Yes. 


Are you of opinion that there was a tendency to demoral¬ 
ization in the fact that people by doing a nominal amount 
of labour could earn a living wage P—Distinctly. 

' In answer to question No. 82, you refer to the grant of 
filOO for blankets. That was at the beginning?—Yes. 

When the Charitable Relief Fund was established, it took 
it over?—Yes, and a large grant was made. 

I think 810,090 were given to Colonel PulfordP—Yes. 

Jt There was a reference made to the decrease in the 
'V numbers on works at the end of March P—That was coinoi- 
j dent with the ra6i harvest ripening. As the new raii 
1 crops came in themumbers fell offi simultaneously. 

It was important of course that the people should not be 
detained on works at a time when there was field employ¬ 
ment available, and when it was necessary to secure the 
harvests P—Exactly. 

That added to the increased food supply, and you thought 
at the time it was necessary to stiffen your rates j you 
thought there would be no risk in changing your system 
in order to secure the harvests and so reduce the numbers P—• 
Quite so. 

This was the policy of Government P—Yes. 

It served the double end of saving the State the expendi¬ 
ture of supporting people who could find employment in 
their fields, and of preventing any interference with private 
labour ?—Exactly. 

Of course to some extent you anticipated the fall n 
prices that the reaping of the ra5i harvests was bound to 
bring about P—Yes, to some extent. 

Is it not a fact that a great deal of grain was kept in 
the people’s own houses, and not sent to the market ?—Yes. 

That knowledge made you feel safer in clearing the 
works P—Exactly. 

With reference to the poor-house system, your object 
was to clear poor-houses of all people who could work by 
drafting them to relief works, and by this means and by 
putting people who had no fixed residence on village relief 
the result was to leave only a residuum of helpless persons, 
mostly unfitted for work P—That was so. 

That largely reduced the poor-house to an infirmary ? 
—Yes. 

That might account for the mortality ?—Yes. 

Are you inclined to think that the poor condition of the 
children was due in part at least, besides the neglect of 
their parents, to the nature of the food and feeble diges¬ 
tive powers of the children, and the difficulties of cooking?— 
Yes. 

You think there is a tendency for a number of 
small works to attract the better class of labourers?— 
Yes. 

You had no experience of a large system of small works 
under departmental control P—No. 

Then I presume it would be useful in case of a violent 
outbreak of disease ?—Yes. 

As regards starvation deaths, have you any reason to 
believe that any of them were due to relief not bein<^ 
accessible?—Very few cases ; I don’t think more than four 
or five. ^ The few cases were of homeless wanderers. There- 
was relief within 8 or 9 miles of every part. 

_ Was there any case of a person found starved with a relief 
ticket in his pocket P—No. 

(Mr. Holderness^ —Were privation cases, as apart 
from starvation, reported by the Police P—They would be 
reported as starvation cases, I think. 

(Mr. ^S'^oier.)—Patwaris had instructions to afford tem¬ 
porary relief, had they not P—Yes. 

And lambardars had similar instructions P—Yes. 

(President.) —You mentioned in reply to a question 
that the number of persons on gratuitous relief in Hardoi 
had to be greatly reduced at one time ?—Yes, in January 
1897. There were a number whom I had to turn off. 


Mr. A. B. Mb. a. E. Suihebland, Executive 
Sutherland. Department, 


Engineer, Meerut Provincial Division, Buildings and Roads Branch, 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, called in and examined. 
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I put in a written statement of evidence. 

Note of Evidence. 

1. The most important departure from the prescriptions 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Famine Code 


which occurred in these Provinces during the recent famine 
was the introduction of the “ Intermediate system.” 

system, which was intended to be introduced into 
idistricts not severely distressed, may be described as one of 
ismaU contracts given to petty local men at a rate sufficiently 
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to enable them to pay the labourers working for them 
fixed wages, and at the same time leaving a small margin 
as profit for themselves. 

3. The weak point of this system was the very natural 
tendency of the middleman or conteactor to employ only the 
more able-bodied workers to the exclusion of the weakly and 
inefficient, those who were most in need of relief. 

4. In order that the relief should reach those who were 
most in need of it, it was obvious that the contractor or 
mffidleman should not be employed, and accordingly, under 
a Government order, a new system was introduced which 
may be termed the “ Modified Intermediate system 

6. Under this system the work was given out to the 
relief workers themselves at certain rates : the work was 
supervised and measured up by the Public Works Depart- 
)^®ut staff and payments made directly to the workere. 

I The workers were told off in parties of one digger and two 
carriers, the latter geneiwlly dependents of the digger. 
Each party had its work allotted to it, and they were 
fully given to understand the rates at which they would be 
paid and that the amount earned would depend upon the 
quantity of work they did. ISTo Sunday allowance was 
admitted, tlie rates and tasks keing so fixed that an ordinary 
family of one digger and two earners were able to earn as 
much as they would under the'Uode system, including the 
Sunday allowance. 

6. It was often found necessary to employ more than two 
carriers to each digger when the number of the former was 
excessive, and these were generally employed in breaking 
clods and dressing the banks. 


14. Another important departure from the Famine Code 
was the substitution of cooked food to children of seven 
years and under (not being in arms) for the money payment 
m^e to their parents. It was a noticeable feature through¬ 
out the famine that, whilst the adults improved in conffi- 
^n, the children showed little or no signs of improvement. 
This fact led to the distribution of cooked food, and the 
improvement in the condition of the children was very 
marked a few weeks after its adoption. Ihe cooking of the 
food and its distribution gave little or no trouble, and was 
maMged and supeiwised by a small addition to the ordinary 
staff of a charge. 

16. The substitution of cooked food to children in place 
of the mone}' payment to the parents should certainly be 
adopted in all future famines and instituted from the very 
first opening of a relief work. 

16. Under the provisions of the Famine Code, cooked 
food or parched grain is distributed to all new comers on a 
wofk. 

This concession was found to be much abused, and it can 
only be upheld on the assumption that the resources on which 
the people had existed before coming on to a work were 
exhausted the very day they arrived. It -is difficult to exer¬ 
cise any proper check or control over such expenditure, and 
it leaves an opening for daily peculation on a small 
scale. 

The question of .giving cooked food might well be left 
to the discretion of T;he officer in charge, and should only 
be given to those whom he considers to be actually starving,. 


7. It IS doubtful whether this “ modified systsm ” is 
suitable for districts in which the distress is very acute ; 
hut in districts not so affected it undoubtedly has advan¬ 
tages over the Code system and could well be adopted. 

8. It was introduced into the Cawnpore and Fatehpur 
districts and in parts of the Allahabad dSrict, whiS were 
not severely distressed, after the spring crop had been out, 
and no difficulty was found in its working. It, moreover, 
had the effect of keeping down the numbers on the works 
by deterring many who otherwise would have (ome had the 
works been carried out on the Famine Code system. 

_9._ The main feature in this system is that there is .. .no 
Payments are made by results, and a 
fair wage can be earned by a fair day’s work. 

It effectually excluded from the work the idler and useless 
worker or those who could find more congenial work else¬ 
where. 

10. In addition to there being no minimum wage, a maxi¬ 
mum wage was also fixed. This prevented the professional 
diper from earning more than was actually necessary for 


(President .)—What office did yon hold during the famine ? 
—I was Executive Engineer, 1st Allahabad Division, eom- 
prisii^ the districts of Allahabad, Cawnpore and Fatehpur. 

How long did you hold that position f—-From the 26th 
January 1897 to the 8th November 1897. 

(Mr. Miff ham .)—Was Banda included in your Division P 

—No. 

Did you introduce the intermediate system into all the 
districts of your Division P—-Yes, gradually. 

Did you begin with the first intermediate or contract 
^stemP—Yes, in Fatehpur. In that district we began with 
the intermediate, then we had the Code system and then after 
the rabi was cut we had the modified intermediate system. 

Can you describe the system you began with in Fatehpur P 
—The work was given out on petty contract at the usual 
rate. 

How many people were employed under one contractor P— 
I myself was not in the Division while this system was in 
force. 


« districts therefore not severely distressed th( 

Modified Intermediate system has distinct advantage! 
over the Code system, and it, moreover, fulfils the mic 
objects of relief ; that is, it affords relief to the extent oi 
saving life and is undoubtedly more economical. 

T. w reports submitted^JgMfe 

Public Works officers it has been generaUy statedttittbw 
was no difficulty m measuring up the work of individuals. 
ttatis, of each digger separately, and paying accordingly; 
This may be so in a charge on which the numbers are not 
great: but in the Allahabad distnci, where the numbers on 
some of the charges exceeded 4,000 or 6,000 workers, the 
ffiffioulties in forming small parties of three, the labour and 
time in ctieckpig and measunng work wem very great and 
imposed a heavy strain on the whole staff. 

eH>lained in pamgmpb 
43_of Mr. C. G. Palmer s final report, and the exn^enee 
gaiMd in the Allahabad distrwt led finally to the adoption 

of the Xrges.“ ^ ® 


Did you know of any contractors employed on more than 
one work P—No. 

What was the plan you had with the contractors P—They 
were supposed to pay those under them at the given rate. 
_WereJhey_CQmpBlled to employ all sent to them P—^Yes, I 
waTtold so, but I think the tendency was to employ only the 
able-bodied. 

Turning now to the system described in paragraph 6 of 
your note. Was the work given out at the given rate to the 
gang or to the family P—We began with the family. 

Who did the family consist of P— One digger and two or 
three carriers. 

Did you keep a muster roll P —Yes, but not a nominal 
muster roll. 

Did you keep an account of the number in each family P— 
Yes. 

You gave up the family system in favour of the gang ?— 
Yes. 


auPiL Code systen 

andthe work of t^ gang measured up, instead of that o: 

quantity done, divided by th 
the average quantit’ 
done by each individual digger, ^^he payments to diggers 
earners, and other workers were fixed and paid on a sUdtes 
scale which depended on the quantity of woA done. ^ 

the Falters Wprtmated very closely to those 
tiie j? amine Code on ai>v mvp-n _ i ±\.. 


-on any given grain basis, and the svstei 

fhf assumed the same form as the Code system,^ wit 
the one great differenoe-the absence of a miniZi 
wage. -- 


When was that P—In May in part of Allahabad. We 
found the family system very hard to work indeed and so we 
tried the gang system which we found much easier. 

What was the gang system P—It was very much the same 
as Code work. 

You paid the headman ?—Payment was made according 
to the amount of work done, and not according to the consti¬ 
tution of the gang. Payment was made to the digger with 
reference to the work he turned out. 

Was the amount paid to the carriers a fixed sum with 
reference to the work turned out P—Yes, a fixed sum was 
paid to each carrier. 


Mr. A. B. 

Sutherland. 
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If the number of carriers varied the total amount paid to 
the carriers would vary with the number employed, and not 
with the quantity of work turned out P—Yes. 

Then why do you call this payment by results P—^Because 
each party would be paid according to the amount of work 
done. 

Yes, but the amount paid for a given unit of work would 
depend on the number of carriers employed. Is that not so ? 
—Yes. 

Did yon pay one individual for the whole gang P—No, we 
paid each man. They were paid separately. 

What was the difference between this and the femily 
gang ?—We paid individuals, but the work was measured by 
the gang. When the gangs were enlarged we paid each 
digger. We were able to do so as they were in continuous 
trenches. We did not necessarily measure each digger’s 
work as we paid on the average of the total work of several 
diggers in a continuous trench. 

If one digger did more and another less they both received 
the same P—Yes. 

This is not the modified intermediate system P“Not 
exactly. 

On the task-work system did ydU ever fine a man below 
the minimum P—I don't think so. 

I want to know the difference between the task system and 
your piece-work system ?—Well, there is pi-actically no dif- 
iarenoe. 

Comparing the statement of wages in paragraph 6 of my 
notes on the North-Western Provinces works with the scale 
of wages paid on the intermediate system in the Allahabad 
Division, I understand you to say that they are the same P— 
They seem very much the same. 

Are they identically the same P—I cannot say. 

Turning to para^-aph 7 of your written note why do you 
think that the modified system is not suited for distifiots in 
which the distress is very acute P—The tendency of the peo¬ 
ple is as a rule not to come on till the very last moment. 
And besides the absence of a minimum wage renders it un¬ 
suitable to acute distress. 

Is this absence ol a minimum wage es^ntial to the 
system P—I think it a. 

Except as regards the minimum wage I cannot, see the 
diSerenoe between the two systems. Where you had the 
modified system did you have gratuitous relief for the ohil* 
dren from the beginning P-^Yes. 

Was it not supposed that the amduht earned would cover 
the cost of food for the children P—Yes, it was. 

Was the Sunday wage paid to the piece-workers ?—^No. 

Could the piece-workers earn higher wages than the other 
workers P—Very much the same. 

(Mr. Holderness.) they not have to earn their 

Sunday wage P —Yes, in the one system they earned it and 
in the other they were given it. 

(ilfr. When payments were made was it the 

custom to pay every individual separately and not the digger 
only P—Yes. 

The intermediate system was severer and less liberal than 
the original ?—I do not think so. But it had the dffect of 
making the idler work. 

What wages did you pay ?—They were paid on the ten- 
seer basis. I think the digger got 7 pice on the ten-seer 
basis if he did his whole task. 

What was the full task P—In South Allahabad it tvas 65 
for which he got 7 pice. 

The carrier P—The carrier got five pice for full task. 

Did the man carrier get the same as a woman carrier P— 
So far as I can remember it was 7 pice for the digger, 5 for 
the male carrier and also 6 for the female carrier. 

What fine was made if the task was short P—One pice, but 
much depended on the discretion of the officer. 

/ Did you pay a money dole to the children P—Yes, till April 
or May, when we introduced children’s kiteljeng universally. 
But|on .smaller works where''thefe~'were no kitchens we 
continued to pay the cash dole. 

^ Had you difficulty With the earriers under the interme¬ 
diate system f—Yes, we generally had more carriers than we 
wanted. 

_ You had to introduce extra carriers P—You gave three 
instead of two carriers P—Yes, very often, I should say 


that there was almost always one extra, i.e., a third carrier, 
and sometimes there were four carriers. We also had to 
employ separate gangs of carriers as dressers. 

(president,') —Under the modified system cooked food was 
given to the children from the very first, but not to the aged, 
dependents P—Yes. The aged dependents were sent off to 
the villages or to poor-houses. 

Did the people object to cooked food being given to the 
children P—No, except at the veiy first. 

(Mr. IIolderness.)—S^i^ reference to the remarks in' 
paragraph 8 of your note, were people really requiring relief 
kept away P—No, I think not. 

Could a man, his wife and one child have earned as much 
as on ordinary task-work ?—Yes. 

Under the Code task system had you any difficulty in exact¬ 
ing a reasonable amount of work P—Yes, we had. 

Wbat was the reason. Could they not do the work P—In' 
some cases they were really unable to perform the task, but- 
very often they were content to earn the minimum wage. 

If it was a reasonable task how,many were able to perform 
the full task P—75 per cent could do the task if it was-rea¬ 
sonable. 

Could you trust your work agents to fine properly P—It 
was difficult to get the work agents to fine and to do so 
fairly. 

Had the Civil officer anything to do with the fine P—Yes, 
it was his duty to check the gangs and measurements, but he. 
very often had not the time to do so. 

, Under yonr system the officer in charge was directly under 
the Public Works Department P—Yes. 

Had you any complaints from pri'vate emplcyers that they 
could not get labour P—No. 

From what distance did the workers generally come ?>— 
Three or four miles. 

What proportion of them resided bn the works P—Abottt 
60 per cent, or more. 

In the cold weather did they suffer much ?—I think they 
did. ’’ 

Did you help them ?—Yes. 

In the rains what class of work did you give them P— 
Stone-breaking chiefly. It was almost impossible to carry 
on earthwork. ■' 

What class of people came on the work P—Agrioaltural 
labourere mostly. 

After cholera broke out in March you had a number of 
small tanks P—Yes, we had several tanks under one charge 
in several cases. Each tank was then only part of a charo’e. 
That brought the work close to the homes of the people and 
so caused a rise in numbers. 

Do you think the taffies will be useful to the villages P— 
Yes, they were very anxious to have them. 

So yon are in favour of these small works P—Yes. They 
Involve no residence on the works, ^ 

If you had to prepare a famine programme would you 
bring m this system ?—Yes, I would. But you must in¬ 
crease the supervision. 

How about ■the wage, 'was it sufficient P—Yes, I think so. 

T ^ a fair working wnge .• 

1 think the pebple improved on the D wage. 

, Arid what was the condition of the children P—The chil¬ 
dren were decidedly the worst. But there" was a marked 
improvement in their condition when the village wbiks Hear 
their homes were opened. 

(Dr. Bic7Mrdson.)~'R(m did you fight the cholera 
We fought it by dispersing the people. But they orilv carried 
it about with them. 

Where did the cholera come from P—From Eewah. 1 
think. 

Do yon think the crowds on the works tended to keen it 
up P—Yes, I think so. 

Was the water-supply pure and sufficient ?—Yes. 

Did you take measures to protect the wells P—Yes we, 
used permanganate of potassium. ’ 

What do you think of that P—It seemed to do some good. 

Was the cholera connected with the water P—I think not. 

_ (Mr. Bose.)—What was the maximum wage referred to 
mpar^raph 10 of your note P—The maximum wage was 
axed higher than the maximum B wage of the Code, 
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{Mi>. Under the Code system there was a fixed 

task ; the labourers could not go above that task ; if they did 
less than that task, they were fined and there was also a mini-- 
mum wage ; was it your experience that people would come 
to the work for a short time only and get, the minimum 
wage P—Yes. 

Under the modified intermediate system they could not do 


that; if a man did below 30 feet he got nothing at all P— 
Quite so.. 

The intermediate system was therefore a payment by re¬ 
sults system P—Quite so. 

Was it your experience then that this intermediate system 
kept away the people who came merely to trade on the mini¬ 
mum wage provision P—Yes. 


Me. J. S. Mbston, Director of Laud Records and Agriculture, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, called in and 

examined. 


It is of course possible to have vary severe distress • as the 
sequel of a generally poor harvest, without any appreciable 
extent of entire crop failure ; e.g., if every field gave some 
yield but the average yield for the tract were only a 4-anna 
one, there would be no tukJiumsokht deductions and yet 
there would be general privation. To meet such a ease, I 
cannot propose that the patwari should be responsible for a 
field-to-field estimate of the crop outturn as part of his 
regular duty. I consider the task would be -beyond his 
power's and would be on the whole badly done. But I believe 
we must trust to the growing intelligence of the Supervisor 
Kanungos as a body to give us speedy and trustworthy 
information of the state of their circles and of each part 
thereof. The Government of these Provinces Las the improve¬ 
ment of the Kanungo staff steadily in view, and the views 
on this subject enunciated by the Government of India in 
their Resolution of 20th March 1897 will greatly strengthen 
this Department in endeavouring to raise the calibre of oar 
Supervisors, and their value as a source of accurate knowledge 
of rnml conditions. 

(6) Prices of food-grains —(Q.* „ 3(6) ^ Q. 282-300).— 
The comparative prices of food-grains at different periods in 
these Provinces is a question I Lave been working at for 
some time: but I will not venture to offer incomplete figures 
to the Commission. The want of a common measure of 
prices, especially since the expansion of the export trade and 
the appreciation of gold, is the chief obstacle to a proper 
comparison of prices. I hope to get over it in time by the 
use of “ index numbers,” but would rather npt discuss the 
subject at present. 

Taking prices of food-grains simply as measured in 
current coinage, I submit diagramst showing the comparative 
average prices that ruled during the recent famine and the 
three scarcities that preceded it in these Provinces. I also 
submit, with the Local Government’s permission, a t note 
which I prepared on the deductions to be drawn from these 
diagrams, and at the end of the note I have ventured on a 
few observations as to the comparative resisting power of the 
people at different famine periods. 

(c) Pood stocks —* (Q. 264 and others)-— AX the wish of 
the Government of India I was directed to prepare an esti¬ 
mate of the stock of food-grains in reserve in ttiese Provinces. 
With the permission of the Local Government I submit a 
copy of my t report on the subject. My conclusions briefly 
are that, during the period of general distress (autumn of 
, , . r 1 .- 1 1891nand_sqirw»S-ef-1697), the outturn of the harvests was 

as accurate as can be wished, m so ta^s it concOTsJhfijsea^-^f^ijUnTM tons short of a full average outturn on a full 

/-.-C rtVirvna n/»+'nQll\r Onwn. 'I Ha SlTnAI’ViainTl AT f.hA , 1/ jl .t i 1 i ,-i . 

normal area. At the same time that, when to this outturn 
is added the net balance of imports, and when the great 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I regret having been unable, through illness, to have these 
notes prepared earlier and printed. If the Commission con¬ 
siders any point in the notes to call for amplification, I shall 
gladly work it up and submit the results later. 

2. During the period of scarcity I was employed, up to 
April 1897, as Settlement Officer of Bndawi, an “ observa¬ 
tion ” district, and thereafter as Director of Land Records 
and Agriculture. I had thus no direct executive connection 
with the relief of famine. The only points thei'efore on 
which I venture to submit evidence to the Commission are:— 

(а) Crop returns and their value. 

(б) Prices of food-grains. 

(c) Pood stocks. 

(a) Crop retwrns and their value (Q.* 36 ^ Q. 37).— 
The crop returns in these Provinces are' based upon the 
field-to-field entries made by the patwari in his khasra. Por 
the autumn crops the entries are made during a tour which 
lasts from 16th August to 30th September, and for the 
spring crops during a tour which lasts from 1st January to 
16th Pebruary. A statement (Jinswar) is prepared by the 
patwari after each tour, showing the gross area under each 
crop in each of his villages. This statement is due at the 
tahsil for the autumn crops on 16th November and for the 
spring crops on 1st April. Abstract Jinswars for the dis¬ 
trict, showing the total crop areas by pavganas, are due in 
the Director’s office on 16th December and 1st May respec¬ 
tively. The dates on which the crop statements are due at 
the tahslls, and consequently become available to the district 
officer, are within two or three weeks of the_ beginning of 
harve^ operations. If there is reason to anticipate a failure 
of crops, the patwaris can be relieved of other duties (e.^f., the 
tabulation of the rent roll or khatauni) and instructed to 
expedite their tour and the preparation of their crop state¬ 
ments. The latter could then be in the district officer’s hands 
at least five weeks before the ordinary date of harvesting. 
The present system of returns thus affords, J consider, 
sufficient time for the district officer who studies them to 
estimate the extent of any crop failure. It may be men¬ 
tioned that rough statistics of the cropped area were obtained 
for Government, upon special requisition, by 20th October 
for the 1896 autumn crop and by 9th January for the 1897 
spring crop. 

The information conveyed by the crop returns is, I believe. 


and kinds of crops actually sown. The supervision of the 
field book is close and intelligent; and its record of crop areas 
is as complete as there can ever be any necessity for. 

- The information as to crop failures and the condition of 
crops has not, however, the same completeness. The patwari 
is bound to record in his diary, at the close of each month, 
the general condition of the crops in his circle, stating 
whether they are good or injured by deficient or excessive 
rain, frost, blight, insects, etc. In similar terms he must 
report the condition of his crops to the Supervisor Kanungo, 
when that officer visits his circle ; and _the Kanungo is expec¬ 
ted to report to head-quarters any points of exceptional im- 
^rtance that may thus come to light. As a fact, this is 
generally done with reasonable speed and intelligence. 

The khasra entries make no attempt to record the condi¬ 
tion of the crop in a field unless it has utterly failed. The 
arguments against leaving the patwari to estimate the prob¬ 
able outturn of a crop are very strong. But if the crop has 
entirely failed, by non-germination or as the result of 
ffi'ought or excessive moisture after germination, the area of 
suoh failure has to be measured by the patwari and recorded 
in his field-book. The area of failure (tuTchumsokht) is 
totalled for each crop and shown as a deduction from the 
cropped area in the village Jinswars. The deductions are 
noted at the foot of the Jinswars in red ink, and a glance at 
them shows the extent of crop failure in any one village or 
in the pargana as a whole. 


contraction of food-consumption incident to a famine is al¬ 
lowed for, the stock of grain existing in the Provinces before 
the rains of 1896 was drawn upon to the extent of only 2^ 
millions of tons. What that stock was, however, it is impos¬ 
sible to calculate with any precision. 

- In a joint note presented to the last Pamine Commission 
by Sir Charles Elliott and Sir E. C. Buck, the annual 
surplus of food in the Provinces was calculated as in ordinary 
circumstances 660,000 tons. Mr. Holderness brought the 
calculation up to 1891, when he considered the annual contri¬ 
bution to the provincial reserve of food stocks had fallen to 
under 300,000 tons,—the result of the growth of population 
and the activity of export. The figures I have now tabu¬ 
lated would show that the annual surplus during the ten 
years preceding the Famine has been barely 200,000 tons. 
This would mean that the 2i million tons drawn from our 
reserves during the famine swallowed up the accumulations 
of 12j years. 

The value of these figures depends entirely on the accuracy 
of our estimates of .outturn and our estimates of consumption. 
The Local Government incline to think that the former may 
be unduly low or the latter unduly high, or that both errors 
may be combined. I do not think the figures of outturn are 
materially under-estimated.: but it is quite possible that our 
average standard of consumption is over the mark. 


c2 


Mr. A. B. 
Siitherland, 

21st Mar- 
1898. 


Mr. J. 8. 

Meston. 

21st Mar. 
1898. 


• The numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Commission. ' 
t Not printed. 
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Mr. J. 8. 
Meston. 

81st Mar, 
1898. 


Turning to the question whether the growth in population 
is outrunning the capacity of the Provinces for the produc¬ 
tion of food, I submit the following figures. They are for 
the whole Provinces excluding the districts of Kumaun and 
Garhwal, and they are tabulated for 1886-87, the first year 
for which we have complete returns, for 1892-93, the last 
average good year the Provinces enjoyed before the famine, 
and for 1894-95, the year immediately preceding the first 
outbreak of distress in Bundelkhand;— 



1886-87. 

1392-93. 

1894-95. 

i 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Variation 

over 

1 1886-87. 

1 

Acres. 

! Variation 
over 
1886-87. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Cultivated area . 

33,896,866 

33,948,871 

+0*1% 

33,622.034 

-1-1% 

Double cropped 

6,611,769 

7.236.974 

+ 11‘9% 

8,841.736 

+35-8% 

area. 





Irrigated area • 1 

7,749,348 

9,193,354 

-H8*e% 

6.002,679 

-22-5% 

Area under food* 

34,894,166 

36,439,666 

1 + 4 ‘ 4 ,% 

36,620,408 

-847% 

grains. 






Area under pure 

4.912,006 

4,640.687 

\ -g'5% 

4,627,816 

-5-e% 

wheat. 


Area under other | 

29,932,160 

i i 

31,792.878 

+6*0% 

31,892,592 

+6-i% 

food'graiug. I 



If during these years we take the rise in population as 
having been constant at the average annual ratio of increase 
for 1881—91, we may put the growth of population in column 
4 at 3'6 per cent, and in column 6 at 4‘8 per cent, over 
1886-87. There is thus in the figures no striking evidence of 
the population out-running the production of the Provinces. 
But of course it has to he borne in mind that the large exten¬ 
sion of the practice of double-cropping that has marked the 
last generation has swollen the area figures by large tracts of 
inferior productive capacity, and that the changes in cultiva¬ 
tion generally have not been accompanied by a corresponding 
growth of cultivating efficiency. The actual improvement in 
the food-supply is thus considerably behind the advance which 
the percentages of rise in the cropped area would indicate. 
At the same time I see no reason to believe that it is beliind 
the advance in population. 

Our figures of import and export show, roughly speaking, 
that the Provinces exported on an average 160,000 tons of 
wheat annually during the decade 1886—96 and imported 
about 80,000 tons of other food-grains. Taking the average 
annual wheat outturn of the Provinces as 2 millions of tons, 
we thus parted with 71 per cent, of our yield to foreign 
consumers. But one of the first principles of population is 
that it does not increase beyond the ordinary food of the 
people : and the production of the cheaper grains—especially 
gram and rice—has up to the present been able to keep ahead 
of the growth of population. The decline in the wheat area 
during the decade preceding the famine is, however, I con¬ 
sider, a cause for some anxiety. 


(President.) —How long have you been Director of Laud 
Kecords ?—Since April 1897. 

(Mr. Soldemess .)—You have drawn up a note on the 
existing food-stocks of the Horth-Westem Provinces and 
Ondh P—Yes. 

Briefly speaking, what is the conclusion you have arrived 
at P—The conclusion is that during the 10 years preceding 
the general distress the average surplus in the Province was 
not much less than 200,000 tons a year. 

You assume that has been accumulating for 10 years P— 
Yes. 

Have there been fair harvests during that time P—On the 
average it was a season of fair harvests. Slightly under the 
normal probably. 

What was the deficiency in the harvest of the famine 
year P—The deficiency was below the normal by 6J- million 
tons. 

What balance would that leave to be supplied from the 
accumulated surplus P—We should have swallowed up 12^ 
yearn’ surplus. 

What is your general impression as to the food-stocks of 
the country P—I have not been able to find any exact evi¬ 
dence on the subject. 

What is your conclusion on the question whether the food 
production is progressing more rapidly than the population P 
—I don’t think that the population is progressing more rapid¬ 
ly. I have given certain figures to show that the .change in 
the method of cultivation during the last 10 years and 


still more during the last 30 years, has been greatly in the 
direction of increasing the double croppings j secondly, a larger 
supply of inferior grain is accessible to the people and 
the percentage of increase of area of the poorer grains keeps 
ahead of the increase of population. 

During the period from 1880—1890 has the cultivated 
area increased much P—No, it has not. 

The double-cropping area has increased by 11'9 per cent. P 
—Yes. In 1894-96 there was a great stimulus. 

As regards the area under food-grains, has that increased ,P 
—Yes, largely at the expense of cotton and also in conse¬ 
quence of the increased production of the second crop. 

What was the increase of area in food-grains P—Prom 4 to 
5 per cent. 

What is the explanation of the decrease in area under pure 
wheat P Is it capable of definite explanation P—I have 
searched, but not with any definite success, to find a reason. 
It is a recognized fact that wheat is grown to pay rent. 
The cultivator hands it over to his bania or landlord. The 
fact that wheat is decreasing is difficult of explanation. 

What is the average net export of these Provinces as 
regards wheat P—During the last 10 years about 150,000 
tons a year. 

Does much food go out P—No, on the contrary it comes 
in. There are errors owing to defective registration of road 
and river traffic. 

As regards the net outgoings of food-grains, is that seritfus 
do you think P —It is less than 1 per cent, of the outturn. 

Have yon formed any conclusion as to the movement of 
the prices of food-grains during the last 10 or 15 years P— 
The difficulty is to get a common denominator, to discover 
the purchasing power of the rupee. Against the rupee there 
has been a distinct rise in prices of food-grains, most mark,, 
edly after each famine. The prices never seemed to return 
to what was normal before the famine. 

What was the price of wheat when the present famine 
ceased P—About 9j seers. 

And of common grains P—Fourteen seers on the 14th 
of October. 

At that time famine was supposed to be over P—Yes. 

Has there been any further drop since P—Yes, a material 
drop ; last week wheat was 12 to 14 seers, but gram is very 
dear fjatear is 19 or 20 seers ; the better rice is somewhat 
high. Everything except gram has returned to the old 
point. 

Side by side with this increase in the money value of food- 
grains has there been any corresponding increase in the 
wages of the ordinary unskilled labourer P—No. The wages 
of the unskilled labourer have stood fast for the last 21 years. 
In 1896 they were precisely the same as at Cawnpore in 1874. 

I suppose the custom as to payment of agricultural 
labourers varies in different places P—Yes. 

Have you got any information on that point P—No general 
information as regards the Province. My own personal 
knowledge is mostly confined to Eohilkhand. The agricul¬ 
tural labourer is paid very largely in grain there. Occasion¬ 
ally he gets a cash douceur at certain seasons. 

Is that the regular labourer P—Yes, the year’s labourer. 
The monthly labourer is paid entirely in grain, 

In any district are you aware whether during the famine 
the grain wage was converted into the cash wage P—Yes, on 
account of the dearness of grain. 

What is the explanation of the great growth in the double- 
cropping area. The cessation of cultivation of cotton P—^I 
think so. Eohilkhand shows a cessation of cotton cultivation. 
Thirty years ago^cotton was most important, now it is unim- 
I>ortant. Now there is hajra and rice which are always 
followed by gram or peas. There is of course also the 
pressure of population. 

And extension of irrigation do you think P—I suppose so 
in the Canal districts. 

(Mr. Stoker .)—Did you notice any unusual approximation 
of prices between the better and coarser grains P—^The ap¬ 
proximation is greater and more regular than in any pre¬ 
vious famine year. 

What construction do you put on that P—That there was 
a larger percentage of the people who protected themselves 
from famine by dropping from the superior to inferior 
quality of food than had been the case previously. 

By deduction from that it appears that the percentage of 
population habitually feeding on superior grains was larger 
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b«foro the leoent famine than in previous famines. That is 
that the standard of living had so far been raised P—^Yes. 

Does that agree generally with yonr observation ?—If one 
exclndes the landless labourers I think it does. 

Do yon think that during the recent famine stocks of food 
were largely held up by the people themselves P- That was 
the general impression in the western part of the Provinces 
where I was during the earlier part of the famine. The 
impression was that in Bohiikhand stocks never fell below 
three months’ supply. The popular tradition is that oi-din- 
ary stocks are sufficient for a year. 

Do yon think they were held up more than usual by onlti- 
vators themselves and less by traders at large centres P— 
Undoubtedly. Zemindars complained of the difficulty of 
collecting their rents. Cultivators being under the impres¬ 
sion that worse things were going to befall them refused to 
pay their rents. 

Is it also borne out by statistics of imports and exports 
into different parts of the Provinces P—The analysed statis¬ 
tics bear that out. 

' (Mr. Holdertiess .)—What do they bear out P—The holding 
up of stocks during the earlier part of the famine. Meerut 
was actually importing during the winter of 18f 6-97. 

(Mr. Stoker .)-—Meerut instead of exporting gmin 
continued to import it at the earlier part of the famine P— 
Yes, it did distinctly. 

Are the tenants in the Meerut Division in a better position 
to do that than elsewhere P—Their holdings are larger and 
more protected by canal irrigation. 

Their average prosperity is greater P—Yes, better than in 
the east certainly. 

Have you any reason to believe that this rise in prices 
will continue in any degree after the famine has passed 
away P—Prices were very slow in falling. N o doubt tliat 
was largely due to the desire to restore stocks. Now they 
are not cinite what we used to consider normal. I doubt if 
they ever will return to the normal. 

It is yonr investigation of statistics that leads you to 
think that the power of resistance of the people now has 
been greater than that displayed in previous famines P—I 
have only approached it from the point of view of prices. 
Prom that point of view I consider the existing power has 
been greater ! that is, a number of people are in a better 
position now than they were formerly. 

Did you observe in that connection the period in the 
development of the famine at which people began to come 
to relief, that is to say, were they able to hold out longer than 
in previous famines P—Judging from the prices of fool at the 
time they came on they certainly were able to hold out 
longer. In 1869 the Provinces were recognized as being in 
a state of distress when wheat was 12i seers to the rupee and 
barley lop. In 1874 general distress was declared when 
wheat was 12p and the poorer grains 14 seers ; in 1877 when 
wheat was, lOf and.barley 12. And in 1896, taking the 15th 
October as the point at which distress was marked, wheat was 
8 seers and the cheapest ordinary inferior grains at 11 seers. 


that is to say, comparing these periods people held out in 
1896 until prices had reached a considerably higher standard 
than had driven them to relief on previous occasions. 

So that the conclusion you draw is that on this occasion 
there are fair indications that people displayed more prudence 
and power of resistance P—I think so. 

And a higher standard of living P—Yes. It might a’so 
be pointed out that they went off relief earlier, that is they 
were able to return to their homes with prices considerably 
stifler than had induced them to go off relief on previous 
occasions. 

In considering the export of wheat for instance, do you 
regard this drain of wheat out of the Province as a soui’ce of 
danger or safety P—At its present proportions I regard it as 
a source of safety. Within certain limits the larger wheat 
area we have the greater protection it is against famine. 

May we also assume that the pi'oduction of a certain 
amount of giain affords a resource in time of-.difficulty ?— 
That is what I meant to say. 

But for the foreign export the same amount of food-grains 
would not be produced. There would be no surplus produced. 
The surplus produced in good times becomes available for 
home consumption in times of distress P-—Yes. The prospects 
of profit in the wheat export induce people to keep up a 
certain area which would otherwise decrease. 

Do you think in this famine people had resort to quick 
growing vegetables and other diet like matiua ? un¬ 

doubtedly. The area under such cultivation was considerably 
over the average. 

Was that due to the organization of measures or spon¬ 
taneous on the part of the people themselves P—I really 
cannot say. Of course the vegetable area especially is 
essentially restricted, it is largely under cultivation by skilled 
classes. 

Was the assistance given in the way of takavi advances 
any additional cause of unusual production of subsidiary 
crops P—I have no doubt it was. I am not exactly in a 
position to give evidence on that point. I have not studied 
the question. 

(President) — I don’t know if you have studied the sub¬ 
ject of how often the people feed in the North-Western 
Provinces P—I have not studied it specially. 

Docs a man get two cooked meals a day P—My own ex¬ 
perience is that he has’some cold,parched gram or suttoo in the 
early part of the day, then at i 2 o’clock he has a cooked meal 
and at night another cooked meal. 

(Dr. Piehardson .)—Need any one have starved if he had 
money in his purse P—I don’t think so. 

(Mr. Holderness .)—How many tons of carrot seed were 
obtained from England P—108 tons. 

How much of that was sold P—We had 1,064 maunds left 
after the distribution was complete. 

Do you know whether that seed was successful P—The 
red Meditei-auean variety was undoubtedly good, but the 
other varieties mostly failed in the hands of the cultivators. 


Mb. a. M. W. ShaEesfbab, Collector of Moradabad, called in and examined. 


' ’ I put in a wi'itten statement of evidence. 

My evidence refers to the Eae Bareli district of the Pro¬ 
vince of Oudh. 

The population is a purely agricultural one. It exceeds 
one million persons. 

The famine was caused by the early cessation of the rains 
of 1896. The main crop grown in the district in the 
autumn is rice. This requires an amount of water which 
no human labour can provide; artificial watering was of 
some use in the case oijmr and, where watered juar gave a 
good crop. This was practically the only crop that came to 
anything. 

Eae Bareli must inevitably suffer from a famine on a 
failure of the rainsi There are no canals. Irrigation is 
from tanks; these were absolutely dried up. 

The remaining irrigation is from wells. The well water 
did not fail. Previous seasons had not been good. Stocks 
were undoubtedly low previous to the famine proper. 

Large works were commenced in October under Civil 
officers, hut were soon taken up by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. These wprks were under the Famine Code until late 
in the femine, when the intermediate system was introduced. 
Poor-houses were under the Code; village relief was under 


Code rules. The end of February saw the largest numbers 
on relief works, about 78,000. 

(b) The success of the measures, as far as saving life, 
was good. As regards economy, also good, 

(e) I am of opinion that on the commencement of a 
famine the people will not at first go to works at a distance 
from their homes. 

They will gladly attend work within a radius of eight or 
ten miles. The nature of the works to be taken in hand 
must differ in each district. In Eae Bareli 1 consider large 
tanks most appropriate. I do not hesitate to say that the 
large tanks dug during the famine are of permanent benefit 
to this district. 

(d) Dependents should be separately classified and fed; 
they should not be paid. 

I think that kitchens for children under ten years of age 
should be attached to each work, and that no money should 
be paid to children on the works. In some cases the parents 
appropriated their children’s earnings, and the children 
suffered. 

Speaking of the Eae Bareli district, I am of opinion that 
on a genei-al failure of rain there must be a famine either 
complete or partial; partial only if the stocks of the previous 


Mr. J. 8. 
Meston, 

21st Mar. 
1898. 


Mr. A. 
M. W. 
Shakespear, 

2ht Mar. 
1898. 
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Mr. A. year are large, but there must be a famine in consequence 
M. W. of the large rice area in the district. 

Shahespear. gf g, failure of the rains I would suggest that 

~ October 1st would be the latest date for opening test works; 
and that if these test works are resorted to largely, works 
1898• under the Public Works Department should be opened not 

later than November 1st. 

With the object of having men ready at a moment’s 
notice to undertake the charge of these works, I would sug¬ 
gest that a list of not less than twenty men be prepared 
from the Collector’s ordinary staff. 

This list should be revised each year. For the purpose of 
distributing village relief the stafi of supervisor Mnungos 
should be utilized. On no account should the _ men thus 
detailed for famine work be transferred for famine work in 
another district until the Collector of the district on whose 
staff they are certifies that there is no possibility of a famine 
within his district. 


{President.)—Y oti are Colleotor of Moi-adabadP—Yes. 
My evidence refers to the Sae Bareli district. 

You were there throughout the famine?—I arrived 
on the 16th November 1896 and stayed there till the 23rd 
December 1897. 


The cultivators did not come to the works to any great 
extent?—I think some families came on, but not the whole 
family. 

How did the cultivators get on : had ^they other 
resources in their villages?—I think the cultivators had 
some little resources, one or two fields or holdings. 

In addition to these works, were any smaller works started 
by landlords P—Yes. 

Prom Government advances ?—Yes, oue-third of the 
Government advances to be returned in two years. 

In addition to these works, did landlords spend their 
own money on improvements on works in order to keep 
people together ?—Two or three did. 

How much did they spend ?—About H33,000. 

Was that money well spent, do you think ?_—I think 
they were mistaken in making bunds. I don’t think bunds 
are suitable. They required tanks there. 

It was honestly taken ?—Yes, and honestly worked. 

Do you think they employed the right class of people ?— 
They employed their own people. 

Did they take only able-bodied persons ?—All kinds. 

And did they pay fair wages P—Yes, the wages were 
fixed. 


(A&. abl(iei*«ess).—Was there scarcity throughout the 
whole of the district ?—Yes. 

Would you call it merely scarcity, or real famine’?—Real 
famine. 

In November were relief works in progress at all?—On 
the 3 let October we had 1,649 people on works. At the 
end of November 13,234. We had three charges. 

And then did numbers go beyond that?—At the end 
of December there were 22,490. On the 30th January 
70 4i39* The maximum was reached on 25th February when 
we had 78,079. 

When did numbers begin to go down ?--There were 
45,491 on 13th March, 25,725 on 27th March, and 10,454 
on the 26th June. 

At the time that maximum was reached the ordinary 
Code system of relief was in force ?—Yes. 

When was the intermediate system introduced P—On 1st 
April. 

So that numbers had commenced to go down when the 
intermediate system was introduced P—Yes. 

Had the intermediate system the effect of keeping down 
the numbers, do you think P—I think the intermediate 
system interfered in no way. 

Do you think the intermediate system gave sufficient 
relief to those who required it ?—At that time I think it 
did. Not at the beginning. 

Do you think there was an amelioration of conditions 
after the cutting of the rabi harvests ?—Yes. 

Did prices fall ?—Yes, prices were 13J. 

And before that time ? 9 and 10. 

I suppose the labourers had made a considerable amount 
in the harvests P—Yes. 

You continued the intermediate system till the end ?—Yes. 
When you started the intermediate system, do you 
remember whether kitchens were begun earlier or subse¬ 
quently ?—^They were started with the intermediate system 
for children. 

Did the people complain at all of the intermediate 
system? Was it less popular with them than the Code 
system?—I am not prepared to say that. 

When you had these large numbers on relief, with the 
Code system, do you think there were many people on 

relief who did not require it ?—There was nobody who did 

not roi^uire it. 

What class were they drawn from ?—On the 27th P^ebru- 
arvl897 we had 78,200 on works. I had a census taken, 
the result was, we found, that Chamars and Kons formed 
64-9 of the whole population. 

What castes sent the balance ?—Every kind. There were 
six or eight castes on works. 

As to occupations, have you any separate informaHon as 
to whether they were labourers or cultivators?—Chaimrs 
and Koris were labourers. Weavers were -03 of the number. 

Are there many weavers in the district?—Yery few 
indeed. 


When did you start gratuitous relief ?—On the 13th of 
January. 

How many people had you on gratuitous relief P—The 
maximum was 11,464 in March 1897. 

Who were put on?—Only the blind, lame, halt and such 
kinds. 

Do you think that form of relief a good thing P—I think 
most excellent. 

Did you find it difficult to work and to get the proper 
classes P—There was no difficulty at all. The people were 
unable to do any work. 

Did the introduction of the interme_diate system increase 
the gratuitous list at all P—It did no t in any way. 

Your poor-house population was large?—There were 
3,107 in February 1897. That was the highest point. 

What was the cause of that large poor-house population ? 
Were they wanderers and people without a home P—They 
were mostly wanderers and professional beggars. 

In what state did they come ? In a very emaciated 
state ?—Yes, very. 

Were these people belonging to other districts P—They 
were mostly from my own district. There were some people 
from Patehpur and a few from Unao. 

Was there much wandering about the country P—No. 

Were there many deaths in the poor-houses ?—The 
mortality was high. 

Had you any deaths returned by the Police from 
starvation P—None were returned except early in the year. 

Were there many returned P—Fifteen were returned, but 
there were no names given. 

Were these enquired into P —Yes, but there was found 

to be nothing in them. _ 

Were they untrue cases ?—Twelve were. Gne was a leper 
who came'on a pony, so he could not have been starved. 

Were any deaths returned as due not to starvation 
directly, but to privation ?—I got no such returns. 

As to general mortality; that was very high in some 
months, was it not?—In March, April, and May. That 
was the time when there was most grain in the district. 

From your observation, do you think they have suf¬ 
fered severely during the famine period; or have they 
been sufficiently relieved ?—I think they have been suffi¬ 
ciently relieved. No land has been thrown out of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The question is whether sufficient relief was given to the 
cultivating population ?—I think they were sufficiently 
aided. ' ■ ' 

Do you think they had some resdurces to go on with ?—I 
think so. 

When did you leave the district P—On the 23rd Decem¬ 
ber. 

At that time had it risen to the normal P—Yes. Every¬ 
thing was stopped on the 29th September. There were 
no beggars. 
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How far had people to come for work P—Never more 
than 10 miles. 

To what extent did they live on the works P—I think 
those who lived four or five miles ofi, went backwards 
and forwards. If they came from further away than that, 
they lived on the works. 

Did one-third or one-fourth live on the works ordin¬ 
arily P—A great deal more than that* 

Had they any strong objection to residence on works P 
—None at all. 

Had they to he hutted at all ?—We hutted them as far as 
possible. It was not possible to do so on very large charges. 

{Dr. DicJiarison .)—Were your medical arrangements 
efficient and sufficient P—Yes, I think so. 

How many poor-houses were there ?—Pour. 

In four tahsils ?—Yes. 

You said that the mortality was very high in the poor- 
houses ?—Yes, very high. 

Was that owing to the condition in which they were 
received?—Yes. If they got well they went to works 
or were drafted to their homes. The remainder were very 
weak, and many died. 

Was there any trouble in disposing of the dead?—No, 
they were buried. 

There was no crematorium for the Hindus?—No. 

How did the small-pox come P—I don’t know. It was 
' only on the works. 

Were there any measures taken to vaccinate the eliildren 
on works P—It was constantly done. 

You didn’t have much cholera P—It was nothing very 
serious. 

{President). —Did you form any opinion on the effi¬ 
ciency of the D wageP—I think it was quite sufficient. 

Were they able to supplement it?—Those who went 
home did, not those on works. 

Is it a mahm district P—Yes. That was the saving of the 
district. 


I suppose they could buy thatP—They need not. They 
could pick it up. 

{Mr. Molderness). —I suppose a good deal was sold? 
—Yes, and a quantity was exported. 

{President). —-What was the staple grain used in calcu¬ 
lating wages?—It varied. 

What was the grain used P—At one time cTiapri which 
was at 10 or 11 seers. 

At that time what was used in fixing the wage ?—Barley 
■ and jawar mixed. 

{Mr. Molderness). —Didn’t you get orders from Govern¬ 
ment as to the rate ?—Yes. I think it was 10 and 12 seers. 

Yours was a 12-seer district after March F—Yes. 

That was practically left unchanged till the rains P—Yes. 

(President). —What was the object of the order?—To 
stiffen the rates. 

The returns of deaths were made by chowkidars —Yes. 
They were the backbone of the system. 

Do you think that the returns are likely to be as 
comparatively accurate in a famine year as in an ordinary 
yearP—I think the numbers would be correct, though I 
could not give castes. 

{Mr. M’gham). —There was no difference made between 
a man and a woman in regard to wages P—No, not if they 
were both caiTiers. 

You had no women digging P—Yes, at one time. 

I Under this system it was impossible to distinguish between 
'a mate and female if they were oarrjdng ?—Yes. 

Your piece-work system was carried out when grain 
was at 12 seers P—Yes. 

Did prices even go beyond that P—No. 

If prices varied, was the rate for piece-work varied?—No. 
The Government order on the subject never came to us. 

Supposing prices went up in the market P—I should 
have reported it to Government and got the rates altered. 


Mr. A. 
M. W. 
Shakespear, 

81st Mur, 
1898. 


Mr. P. W. BaoWNEiafl, Deputy Commissioner of Sultanpnr, called in and examined. 


I piit in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

As to the extent and severity of the distress. 

* 1. In this district the whole area was aSected, viz., 1,707 
square miles, with a population of 1,100,000. 

But all portions of the district were not equally affected. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the parts which 
felt the pinch most were— 

(1) the villages skirting the river Gumti on both 
sides, in its passage throughout the district from 
the north-west to the south-east comer; 

(2) those tracts which depend mainly on theiry'arAaw 


crops for food supply, viz.,pargana Amethi and 

the eastern half of pargana Aldemau. HI 

The area and population of (1) cannot be given with any 
real approach to accuracy. 

Tlie area of (2) is, in round figures, 430 square miles, 1898. 
with a population of, say, 265,800. _ 

2. The distress was due to both the causes ascribed. The 
rains stopped short in the last week in August 1896, and, 
bar a mere shower or two afterwards, and those ill-distri¬ 
buted, we had no real rain till January 1897. Prices rose 
rapidly, and remained, abnormally high all through 1897 
and have not really touched their noi-mal level yet in some 
instances. 

3. (<*) 'tte failure in the rains may be gathered from 
the following figures:— 



• The number* reler to the questions drawn np b? tbe Commission. 
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It is not so much shortage in the aggregate quantity as 
want of rain at the proper time that induces scarcity or 
famine. 

The variation in harvests from the normal may be gather¬ 
ed from the following table:— 


Tabiil. 


Sulianpur 


Masafirkbaca- 


Amethi i 


Kadipnr. 


Crop. 


( Early rice 
Juar, etc. 



[ Late ricfc 



Early rice 
i Juar, etc. 



L Late rice 



' Early rice 

1 Juart etc. 



L Late rice 



r Early rice 
^ JuaTf etc. 



^ Late rice 




Averafre 
outturn of 
1S91—95, In 
annas. 


As. 

U 

13 
la 

14 
12 
11 

15 
12 
13 

13 
11 

14 


Estimatod 
outturn of 
1690. 


As. 


6 

6 

2 

6 

10 

3 


(i) Prices of food-grains of all sorts 
than in ordinary years, and also ran much hi he 
thrpreviousfaJne^ of 1877-78, as the following figures 
will show;— 
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places twice. The spring harvest of 1896 was accordingly 
light and below par. Insects had proved very troublesome. 
The rains of 1896 were much more propitious,- and the 
Tcharif was a fairly good one, and the spring crops of 1896 
superior to those of the three previous years. It may be 
said, therefore, that the people had a little in hand, although 
not much, when the rains suddenly ceased at the end of 
August 1896. 

6. Under normal circumstances the population of ^the 
affected area enjoys a fair measure of material well-being. 
^0 labouring classes are always more or less in a precarious 
position, but not owing to , any special causes. They may 
be said to aggregate aboui^.l6 per cent, of the total popula¬ 
tion. This is a purely agricultural district. There are no 
large towns in it. The only town is Sultdnpur, and it has 
less than 10,000 inhabitants. There are no others with even 
as many as 5,000 people. 

6. The district, speaking generally, has good facilities for 
irrigatiefi. The cultivated area is 65'4 per cent, of the 
whole, ind 36-9 per cent, of it is ordinarily reached by 
in-igation. The parts I have mentioned in No. 1 are speci¬ 
ally dependent on timely rain, viz.,jarlian tmets of Amethi 
and Aldemau and the riparian zone along the Gumti. 

7. In the jarlian tracts the failure of the rains in 1896 
found the people with something, though not much, in hand. 
It is usual in such parts of the country for folk to keep up 
their stocks, but they had grown rather reckless and had let 
them run very low. Still they had something in hand, or 
they could not have pulled through as they did. They are 
already taking steps to remedy this deficiency and the last 
jarhan crop, being a pretty pod one, has given them a 
useful start in this policy of thrift. 

Tlie people in riparian villages rarely keep stocks,^ except 
where they have a large portion of good tarai land in their 
estates. 

'2 I, Ordinarily speaking the labouring classes live from hand 
1 to mouth, and do not keep any stock of food in reserve, 

S 8. Tliis district should never suffer from real famine, it 
■g seems to me, if proper precautions are taken, ^ Of coni-so 
“ nothing can prevent the distress attendant on high prices; 
f this will be inevitable; but with the facilities which wo 
have for irrigation, scarcity should never deepen into 
% famine hero. In 1877-78 Amethi suffered severe- 

I ly; more so, I gather, than in 1896-97. Many tenpts 

forsook their holdings then; they did not do so this time. 
The distress hero would have been much alleviated if the 
Edja of Amethi had done his duty. He did practically 
nothing for anybody. 

9. No, I do not think the extent of crop failure and dis¬ 
tress was wrongly estimated here. The danger was very 
real. Had not Government, by free advances, shown that 
the cultivators’ credit was secure, they must have suffered 
severely. 

As to the sufficiency and economy of the relief measures. 

10. I am not in a position to state. This district suffered 
only from scarcity and high prices. 

11. Our highest daily total in February 1897 did not 
exceed 3 per cent, of the population. 

12. I would reply in the negative. 

13. It is hard to answer those queries in a general way. 
We had relief works well situated in every tahsil, and poor- 
houses at each tahsil head-quarters; yet there is no doubt 
many preferred to eke out a precarious livelihood at their 
homos, or even to die there, rather than go to either. 

./16. The mortality during the scarcity months of 1896-97 
.■4-as in excess of the normal, but I do not see how this could 
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Speaking generally it may bo said that during the famine 
months of 1896-97 the lowest prices at which grain was sold 
were higher than the highest prices touched at any period of 
the 1877-78 scarcity. 

4. The outturn of the years 1893 and 1894, taken on the 
whole, was somewhat below a fair average in most respects. 
The rains of 1894 were unusually heavy and protracted, and 
much injury ensued from flooding and over-sa^ration. 
The rabi sowings were washed out of the ground; in some 


really have been prevented to any appreciable extent. 

A gi-eat deal of the extra moi-tality, viz., 6,723 deaths or 
nearly 18 per cent, of the whole, was attributable to a viru¬ 
lent small-pox epidemic (vide answer to question 262). 

This outbreak, there is reason to believe, was independent 
of the scarcity ; that is to say, it was in no way attributable 
to its presence, directly or indirectly. 

Tlie question so raised was elaborately disenssod after the 
1877-78 famine, and very carefully investigated by several 
well known officers, who were all agreed that the famine 
was not the cause of the epidemic, which, as in 1896-97, 
played such havoc then. 

The deaths of children under one year of age during the 
scarcity months of 1896-97 were 11,664, or 30'63 per cent 
of the whole mortality as against the usual average of 
27 per cent. 

In all these figural displays it has to be borne in m^d 
that the gradual increase in population is a factor involving 
a certain amount of error in calculations based on the census 
returns of 1891. 
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Subjoined is a statement comparing tbe death-roll during 
the scarcity months of 1896-97 with analogous figures for 
the five preceding years:— 


Moath. 

Average 
number of 
deaths for 
five years 
from 1891- 
92 to 1896. 

96. 

Hate per 
thousand 
on the 
total popu¬ 
lation. 

Number of 
deaths from 
all causes 
during 
1896-97. 

Bate per 
thousand on 
the total 
population. 

September • 

. 

2,731 

2'54 

1,777 

1-65 

October . • 


3,018 

2‘80 

2,020 

1*88 

Horember, • 


3,608 

3'3S 

2.338 

2*17 

December • • 


4,429 

4*12 

3,165 

2*93 

January , • 


2,825 

2-63 

3,438 

8*19 

February . 


2.141 

3'99 

3,621 

3-27 

March , . 


2.513 

2*33 

4,263 

8*97 

April. 


3.478 

3*23 

4,969 

4*62 

May . 


3,584 

3*33 

3,861 

3*69 

Jaue . • 


2,455 

2*28 

2,621 

2*44 

July a a 


2,028 

1-89 

2,761 

2*67 

August , a 


2.314 

2*15 

3,023 

2*83 

Total 

35,114 

32*84 

37.755 

35*10 


* This includes E25,024, 
which is the portion of 
recoverable advances which 
is eventoalij to be realized 
on account of 65 (a) works. 


16. The numbers on relief in this district were never so 
large as to vary to any great extent with changes in the 
scheme of relief. 

17. Not here. 

18. Yes. 

19. Yes. 

20. Yes. 

21. Here they have been comparatively small. 

22. The task was a full one and the "Iwage a bare subsis¬ 
tence one. 

23. This depends very much on the size and character of 
the sub-division. We had two relief works in tahsil Kadi- 
pur, one on each side of the river, we had two in tahsil Sul- 
tarrpur, one on each side of the river. One each in tahsil 
Musafirkhana and Amethi proved enough. Ordinarily 
speaking, residence on a relief work in this district was not 
liked by the people. When it got too far away from their 
homes, numbers of the workers would leave it. Eesiden>'e 
certainly does constitute an effective and fair test of neces¬ 
sity. 

24. The highest total of persons relieved on works, exclud¬ 
ing dependents, at the period of maximum pressure in 
Pebruai y 1897, was, in round figures, 13,700, or 1-27 per 
cent, of the total population. ^ 

25. I cannot say. 

26. I have no experience of previous famines. However 
low the wage may be, people who do not actually need relief 
are, to some extent, certain to resort to a well-managed relief 
work if it is in the vicinity of their homes, and there is no 
real way of preventing this. 

27. Kitchens were not opened here, except privately and 
for children only, in March and April 1897, and to a small 
extent, r^ratuitous j;elief wm gi7pnjh:rojigh^tbe,.»edium of 

\ PSPLioMes, anT^J, 5 ®uhs 6F^oles'‘"o'f grain or moSy. io 
Vp^ons at their homes as found necessary. Each supple- 
* mented'the other. 

28. Yes, as a generd rule, I consider that it was. But 
without the very closest supervision it is impossible to avoid 
occasional abuses in a matter of this kind. I have heard of 
oases where such relief was given unnecessarily. If the circle 
officer is a dependable man, such abuses will be rare. Doles 
of grain are preferable to money if possible. It involves 
more trouble no doubt, but if the help were in grain, people 
would not die of starvation with money in their pockets, as 
is said to have happened. 

29. I understand gratuitous home relief as administered 
in these provinces has been a special feature of the 1896-97 
famine. I think it undoubtedly was the means df keeping 
households together. It was, perhaps, the one feature of 
relief which most impressed the people with the desire of 
Government to help them. Any demoralizing effects it mav 


have had were, I consider, of a transient nature, and have 
since passed away. 

30. The gross cost of direct famine relief in this district 
was itl,12,223.* The numbers of 
persons relieved in terms of units 
of one day’s relief was 1,417,935 ; 
the cost of relief per unit was 16 
pies. 

31. In this district we advanced -- 

(1) for earthen wells, B.26,000 j 

(2) for seed, B31,000 j 

(3) for masonry wells, 877,000 ; 

and out of a total revenue demand of 813,02,600, the sum 
of 82,90,990, or 22'3 per cent., was suspended, and 889,900, 
or 6’90 per cent., eventually remitted. I am unable to com¬ 
pare these figures with those of any previous famine here. 

32. The net result of the famine on the economic condi¬ 
tion of the classes mentioned, so far as this district is con¬ 
cerned, has been less marked than might have been expected. 
They have all shown considerable recuperative energy, and a 
good autumn harvest has already done much to set them on 
their legs again. If the present spring crops reach maturity 
safely, there will soon be very littb effect of scarcity left 
here. 

33. I can think of none so far as this district is concerned. 
In some ways it is the lower literate classes, who cannot dig 
and are ashamed to beg, that suffer most privations in times 
of famine. 

But the system of relief works in force finds suitable 
labour for many even of them as clerks axAjamadars, and 
even as mates. 

As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
imminence of scarcity, 

34. I have no suggestions to offer. 

35—37. Pativaris are employed throughout these prov¬ 
inces. But for purposes of information in _ regard to the 
imminence of scarcity or famine, the patteari per se is of 
little use. A^atu-wi’s circle is too small an area to be 
separately gauged. The real person to whom we should look 
for useful and accurate information in regard to failure of 
ci’ops and approach of distress is the supervise!' kanungo 
He is, or should be, a skilled observer of seasons, and should 
be able to take a bird’s-eye view of his circle, or collection of 
villages, forming as they do a compact area regarding which 
it i-s possible to form a definite opinion. 

A patioari’s circle is too small for this purpose. I would 
insist on the supei-visor kanungo sending in a weekly report 
to the District Officer, through the tahsildar, whenever a 
failure of the rains or other cause renders distress likely. 
This information could then be immediately tested by the 
sub-divisional officer, tahsildar, or naib tahsildar, and the 
District Officer would be in a position to satisfy himself as 
to the existence of the conditions reported by the circle officer 
before submitting his conclusions to the Commissioner. 

38. Sufficiently so, I consider, for all practical purposes. 

As to the extent to which the prescriptions of the Pro¬ 
vincial Famine Code have been departed from or have 
been found to be uvswtahle. 

39. The different measures of State relief used during the 
late scarcity in this district may be catalogued as follows 

(1) the grant of advances for earthem wells and seed; 

(2) famine relief works, under whatever system was 

in force from time to time ; 

(3) grant of advances, on the partially recoverable 

system, for village works j 

(4) poor-house relief ; 

(6) gratuitous home relief. 

Measures of private relief were— 

(1) kitchens for children j 

(2) charitable grants for purchase of seed and cattle j 

(3) sale of cheap grain, 

40. I was in charge of this district during the entire 
period, and have been with two short intermissions since 
November 1892. During the whole of this time I have also 
been in charge of settlement. 

41. The sale of cheap grain is merely another form of 
“ gratuitous relief." I have put up a special note * on out 


• tare a. 


N W. P. 


Mr. F. W. 
Prounrigg, 

21st Mar, 
1898. 
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c1ieap'grti.in SHop atSultaiipiir/'in tlie'liope'thatit-may prove 
interesting, being, I understand, the only one of its kind in 
these provinces 'worked systematically throughout the period 
of scarcity. 

42. Test works, as prescribed in our recent Famine 
Code, were found unworkable at an early stage of relief 
operations. It was practically impossible for the District 
Board, with' the staff at its disposal, to control them effec¬ 
tively. Under the Eevised Code of 1898 they will in future 
be worked through the District Engineer, as they ought to 
be. 

43. Such material departures as were made in practice 
with regard to famine relief works will he best explained in 
the Public Works Department. I need not enter into 
them. 

The grant of advances for small works known as 65(A) 
works in these provinces on the partially recoverable system 
was a departure from the Code plan. The object of the 
measure was to enlist the goodwill and help of landed pro¬ 
prietors in the relief of the people dwelling on their estates. 

In my opinion the System is an excellent one if properly 
Worked and efficiently supervised. It was reasonably 
popular in this district. 

44. Bach measure of relief in its own line and degree is 
useful. It is somewhat difficult and invidious to make com¬ 
parisons. 

First and foremost ought to come the grant of advances, 
free of interest if need be, for the purchase of seed and con¬ 
struction of earthen wells. 

In my opinion the value of liberal advances while scarcity 
is develoving cannot be over-estimated. It must be borne 
in mind that such expenditure not only involves little or no 
ultimate loss to Government, but is, on the contrary, repro¬ 
ductive. It is, of all measures of relief, far and away the 
most economical. Every rupee so spent saves ten afterwards. 
There is, moreover, great moral effect produced by prompt 
and liberal advances wherever irrigation is possible. It 
establishes the tenant’s credit and unlooses the tight-drawn 
purse strings of the village money lender. In this connec¬ 
tion also I would take the liberty of calling attention to the 
value of an early sdnwdn crop, and the desirability of pro¬ 
moting its growth by every possible means when scarcity is 
impending. I feel the importance of this very strongly, 
aha have piit up a brief separate note * about it. 

As to famine relief works, they are of course the ultimate 
backbone of all relief, and on the systsm in force in these 
provinces I think they afforded the utmost relief in the 
most economical way. 

Small worts, 05(A), I consider valuable adjuncts for the 
relief of distress in a district like this. They are certainly 
economical when worked on the partially recoverable system, 
three-fourths, as a rule, of the amount advanced 'being 
returnable by the borrower. But it is not everywhere that 
the people will eotton to them. -Here my sub-divisional 
efficers'had all been for some time-in the district, and the 
people knew them, and were often willing to takemp a pro¬ 
ject at their suggestion. The personal equation ;coantsfor 
a good deal in matters of this kind. 

'45. In regard to prevention,T have'Spoken in^ans-weriag 
'dhe previous question. 


47. Of course this might not work in many other dis¬ 
tricts, but in such as are circumstanced similarly as this I 
do not see why it should not prove adequate. If landowners 
held back from opening small works on a f return 
basis, I would make it J. I believe the system a very 
sound onsj and workable if properly supervised and attended 
to. 

48. There is no doubt that gratuitous home relief ■was 
the-measure of relief yiun excellence which appealed most 
strongly to the proletariat. To the intelligent native not 
himself in need of reffef I think onr large famine relief 
works afforded most attraction. 

49. In regard to famine naibtahsildars, I hold strongly 
that they should be recruited from the staff of permanen-fc 
GoiVernment servants or settlement employes. It is a mis¬ 
take, in my opinion, to appoint a man to a post of this kind 
who has nothing else to lose when he loses it. 

I also have penchant for cheap grain shops, on which I 
have put np a separate note.f The help so given does not 
demoralize, and will often be accepted gratefully when it 
would be deemed a disgrace to accept gratuitous relief. 

As to relief toorhs. 

63. So far as this district is concerned, I think the road 
work done has been of permanent value, and that its likely 
to be kept in good order in the future. 

64. In this district yes, but then we were not seriously 
affected by famine. 

67. I have a high opinion of the value of village tanks, 
embankments, and such like as forms of relief w<»ks. 
There is no doubt that, if carried out advisedly in a Strict 
like this, they do benefit tbe villages in wbioh they are eon- 
struoted. 

69. It depends on the size of the tank. I certainly 
think that if the work is done on the system of partially 
recoverable advances, the grantee will see to it that -the 
whole population of the village does not work there. In 
small works of this sort which the Court of Wards carried 
ont, we always had a literate man in charge, who kept all 
the accounts And looked after the workers. Most grantees 
would ordinarily keep a man of this sort themselyes. In 
such small vrorks carried out solely-at Government expense, 
I would invariablv keep a literate headman on R7 or ■fifi a 
month. It-would be a good way of providing for men of 
this vei'y needy class. 

Close supervision by the circle officer and the sub-divi¬ 
sional Inspectors must be insisted on if smaH works are ever 
to succeed. 

■00. 'Always in this district. 

70. So far as I am aware, plans.and estimates -were neady 
here. -It is very hard, however, to prepare®, useful pro¬ 
gramme of small works, and our lists of such projects were 
admittedly not worth much. 

71. Belief workers -wil] go quite four, or-five miiesfeyerv 
day to® relief work, retumfog to their homes at,nighl 
They did so here. If aecommodatien. is provide ©n jeliaf 

works, there is no reason why*labourers should pot go 80 or 
30 miles to them, or even further under certain oiroum- 
etanoes. 

72. Yes. 


For small works, 66(A), as we knew them, I would have 
at least one Inspector in every sub-division or tahsil. lie 
might well be a man of the kafiungo gv3,ie, able to measure 
up earthwork, and should be given an extra allowance. In 
my''opinion 'Enfopran Insp^Ors en H100‘to S200 per 
mensem, one for a distriet,- are of mo use whatever. The 
circle officer ought also to inspect -sneh works as often as 
he can. 

I would also recommend that whenever gratuitous home 
relief is started in a relief circle, a substitute should be at 
once appointed for the supervisor tenmn'yo, who by then will 
have very little time to spare ffom his duties as circle relief 
officer. A candidate on HI5 per mensem will be perfectly 
well able to look after the supervisor’s Icanungo work, of 
which it is desirable that he should be at once relieved if it 
is to be kept in 'hand at alEas no doubt it ought to be. 

46. For a tract like Snltanpur, on the approach of 
famine I would devote all my attention, in the first place, to 
getting as much sanwan so-wn as, possible, and then to the 
grant of advances for seed and earthen wells, and later on 
would endeavour to avoid opening regular famine relief 
^ works by substituting for them small works, 65(A), and 
' granting liberal advaUces'Yor the constructionof masonry 
wells. 


TS.'No. 

74. Here it was the exception. 

, classification given, in seetion.lOA.of tV sRevised 

‘Famine Code.' ATorth-Western Frevinces and Oudh, IgfiS. 

96. F ide same. 

'-96. '.Even if nOt"neeeiwary,’it does not appear ObjectionaMe 
and it is interesting. ’ • 

‘ 96A. Yes. A different wage, cf. section 104 
quoted. The task will adjust itself. 

97, '98.. Children 10 to 16 in,a i 
10 to'do no ■work, but he fed. 

99..'Failure through inability, 
through'contumacy, a penal ration. 

100. Both. 

j. ^9®' Sundays, hut for Sundays, on Saturday, in 

famine districts.^ No payments for Sunday should be .made 
in scarcity districts. I would fix no conditions' as to previouB 
attendance. .' • 

Wtermediate system--was introduced,in 
this distinct when relief works re-opened.in^Bril-4897.-- Two 
works were then started. r < 


above 
.,Un(^ 
the miniiawm . lyage; 


* Paffe 22, 
r « 23. 
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gaaig nstlally BonsiStted of about A) peraoBs **10 diggota 
attd *80 carriers. The carriers who were* not needed for 
carrying did dressing. Each digger had his two Or three 
carriers, and payment Was made by results. 

It is'certainly preferable to taskwork, which' ignored ''the 
individual and dealt With the gang. If the wOrk of the 
whole gang (1,440 cubic feet for 12 diggers and 38 carriers) 
was short, the whole gang was fined one pice or two pice all 
round. This demoralized the able-bodied workers. There 
Was no incentive to a full task. Thbse who chose to do very 
little work got at least the minimum wage. Ihis system 
was in force in the Sultanpur district for two' months 
from the middle of January to the niiddle of March 189-7. 

It is also preferablo to piece work, which'was notin-force 
in this district. The nearest approach to it Was- the inter¬ 
mediate system, with middlemen. But payment was made 
direct to the workers, and not to the contractor for them. 

111. It is certainly preferable-to the other systems, and 
might with advantage be adopted on all relief works what¬ 
ever tbe degree of distress. I see no reason why it should 
not Work well even in districts where distress is very-acute. 

113A. I'dohot think so. 

113B. I do not think so. 

116.. As noted in Chapter III, Revised Famine Code, 
North-Western Provinces and Oiidh, 1898. 

il8v Men holding permanent appointments under Govern¬ 
ment, or employed in the Settlement Department, who are 
qualified by cbaraeter and training for the responsible duties 
of a such post. Selected candidates for naib tabsildarsblp, 
although not in Government service, should also do Well. 

Men in tbe grade of naib tabsildar will not always be 
available in sufficient numbers. Any active. Intelligent, 
dependable man already in Government service ought to do 
proyided he has some capacity for-organization. 

119. This is desirable. 

120. There is no reason why they should not control suoh 
arrangements. 

121. No. 

130; lam in favour of kitchCiis in al!cases. 

133. No. 

188. Works of this nature were initiated by- some of the 
taluqdars in this district, though not to any great^ extent. 
The Court of Wards also carried through seVerabsmall works 
started solely for the purpose of relieving distress. 

139.'No, except in'the Court of Wards Department. I 
chink that very real help may'reasonably be expected' from 
this 'quarter in such an emergency. 

As to gratuUotis relief. 

148. It is not easy to be definite as to the actual number 
of persons assisted by or placed on gratuitous relief, '^e 
precise total to whom relief was administered _at_ tbe period 
of maximum pressuro lu this district, that is, in February 
1897, was 3,200, or -3 of the entire population. This 
inelttdes pOor-house relief. The actual number of persons, 
reached by this help was- probably^ about 7,600 (roughly 
estimated), or about '8 of the population. 

"149:''Hie persons so relieved in this district ffid notmainly 
belong to the agricultural - classes resident in rural areas. 
Tffiey Were chiefly respectable persons with no established 
means of livelihood. 

150. Practically, yes. 

151. In ordinary years such people’ are helped by their 
relatives, or do light Work at their homes, suoh as sewing, 
grinding, etc. 

162. Mostly women and children. Perhaps 10 to-16 per 
(»nt. might he said to be parAa Tiashin, The average -must 
vary a good deal. 

163. We had not aente famiue-heref surny opinion would 
be of little value. 

164; "Such a presumption could' not'itiyariably be drawn. 
In a. purely rural district like this it might be fair enough. 

Where there is a considerable town population, it- might' 
prove dciceptive. 

165. If “dependents” are not to receive any retaining 
fte, bnt merely to be*fed,- Whicb'is the system laid down for 
adoption in future, I think the praotioe' has much to com¬ 
mend it and would form a real test of neeetoity. 

166. No : if the relief work iS'vVithin a distance which 
he could he reasonably expected to go. 

157. Yes. 


168. I consider it was sufficient here. The district was 
divided into 18 circles, in charge; of circle officers. They 
were assisted by 44, local committees. General supervision 
was exereised by tahshdam and sub-divisional officers, 

159. Generally upeaking, yes. 

160. The aoceptanee of suoh relief in some oases does 
place a social stigma on the recipient. A cheap grain shop 
is free from any suoh reproach. 

161. Probably, to some extent. 

162. -163. No. 

164. I do not .think that central kitchens would work 
well in these provinees. 

166. There is no doubt that tbe r,receipt-of : oookcd food 
from* State kitobensiis unpopular. Religious scruples are stjU 
strong with the Hindus. The Muhammadaos,. of course, 
have none snch. But hunger - drives all alike to take liberal 
views on such matters. For mere children there , ia no 
difficulty. Caste prejudices do not affect them. The sub¬ 
stitution of kitohens for gratuitous relief would undoubtedly 
tend to exclude from relief certain classes- who would stand 
in need of it. 

166. I hardly think so. 

167. In both. At Sultanpur itself gratuitous relief was 
given chiefly in grain ; out in the district in cash. 1 prefer 
grain; it is far better if it can be arranged. 

168. At their actual homes. 

169. No. In this district grstuitona relief was not 
administered to such a large extent as to render proper super¬ 
vision impossible. Moreover,, local .o(pnmittees were employed 
as far as possible. 

171-Mainly through , these committees, composed, of 
voluntary non-offioial helpers. At Sultanpur itself gratui¬ 
tous relief was largely distributed through official agency, 
and worked in connection with the cheap grain, shop estab¬ 
lished there. Miss Reid and Miss Dnce, resident Mission¬ 
aries, also helped in the distribution of gratuitous reliqf ia 
and around tto town, of Sultanpur. 


Bmwnrigg. 

21st Mar. 
1898. 


As to poor-houses, 

172.1 attach a statement showing the number of poor- 
houses open, their population^ the,, mortality in themy -andthe 
extent to which they were resorted to by,,resident*.of et^r 
districts, during the scarcity months of 1896-97, 


Kame of montli* 

02 

0) 

02 

P 

o 

rd 

o 

o 

Ps 

■a 

u 

02 . 
rO PI 

d 02 

■' § p*- 

Daily average of popula¬ 
tion of poor houses in 
the district. 

Number of deaths. 

Number of persona resi¬ 
dents of other districts 
or States relieved in the 
poor-hohses of this dis¬ 
trict. 

Average monthly mor- 
taUty. 

October 1896 . 

2 

78 




November „ . 

4 

267 

1 

— 

1-40 

December ,, . 

: 4 

450 

2 

17 

•44 

January 1897 . 

4 

639 

25 

20 

3-91 

February ,, . 

4 

1,051 

69 

31 

: 6-67 

March ,r , 

4, 

370 

29 

' 11 

■ 7-89 

April ■ „ ' . 

2 

142 

8 

7 

5-63 

May „ . 

2 

193 

li 

9 

5-69 

June t, • 

2 

352 

: 8,- 

, 16 

2mi 

July „ i . 

2 

695 

11 

26 

V»5 

A.tl^US^ ff • 

2 

444 

21 

21, 

: 4573- 

September „ . 

2 

55 

4 

3 

7-27 

Total • 

... 

• 

. 189 

■ 

161 

i- Ik * 1 


173. Mostly labourers, chiefly Ghe^nars., A* few eulti» 
vators. Many beggars. 

■174: Yes. No degree of pressure. w)uld have induced 
respeotahle people to go to a poor-house. 

D 2 
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Mr, F, W. 
Brownrigg. 

Sltt Mar. 
1898. 


176. See answer to question No. 172. 

The mortality was especially high in January, February, 
and March 1897. People often came to the poor-house in 
extremis, and no amount of care could keep them alive. 
Indeed, it often happened that the more they were cared for, 
the faster they died. Such was our experience, at least, in 
our largest poor-house at Sultanpur. 

177. See table to question No. 172. 

178. Although not a famine district, the poor-houses con¬ 
tained many persons in a very emaciated state, showing how 
keen the distress was. 

179. Those who could work were systematically drafted to 
relief works. There was no systematic drafting to their 
homes till operations closed in September 1897, but many 
who wished to do so left in March, when the spring crop 
began to come in. 

180. The poor-house ration is enough to maintain life. 
The diet had to be changed for weak and sickly persons. 

181. The new appendices (Revised Famine Code, 1898) 
afford all necessary information and advice. 

182. No. Compulsion was used at times no doubt, and 
had to be. 

183. Light work was exacted from the inmates, e.g .— 

(1) spinning cotton ; 

(2) making baskets ; 

(3) rope twisting ; 

(4) making coarse cloth. 

Besides this, at the Sultanpur poor-house the inmates did 
a good deal of sweeping up and cleaning ; they irrigated and 
weeded the fields sown there, and after the first two months 
did the entire grinding of all the grain used for poor-house 
consumption. 

184. In rare cases compulsion was necessary, in the case 
of professional beggars. They were not allowed to leave 
when they chose. There were a few escapes. Such tenants 
invariably took their blankets with them. Even women 
managed to climb the poor-house walls and get clear away at 
night. 

As to loans to cultivators and landholders. 

199. See answer to question No. 31. No advances were 
given for subsistence. 

Rupees 33,346 were advanced under section 65(A) for 
village works, tanks, embankments, and suchdike. 

In addition to the figures given in answering question 
No. 31,1 may note that— 

(1) Rupees 1,265 were advanced for wells under Act 
XIX of 1884. 

(2) Rupees 43,758 were advanced for seed and cattle 
under Act XII of 1884. 

These advances were made in the ordinary course of 
business, and were not special famine allotments. 

200. The money was really spent on the objects for which 
it was lent. 

201. This expenditure was most beneficial. I could have 
spent more than I got. 

202. The following periods of recovery have been fixed :— 

Earthen wells, within two years. 

Seed, within one year. 

Masonry wells, within seven years and less. 

66 (A) works, within two years from the rabi of 1898. 

Ordinary advances for wells, within ten years. 

Ordinary advances for seed and cattle, within two 
years. 

203. No; not on this occasion. 

204. Under certain circumstances I consider subsistence 
advances to cultivators serve a very useful purpose. 

205. Yes. 

206. Not necessarily. 

As to suspensions and remissions of land revenue. 

207. See answer to question No. 31. 

208. Care has been taken in the case of remissions that 
such relief should reach the tenant. In the case of suspen¬ 
sions landowners were given to understand that they were to 
suspend rent in return, and I have reason to believe this was 


very generally done. The law in Oudh does not provide for 
remission of rent. I doubt the desirability of extending 
such a provision to this part of the province. It is legally 
provided for in the North-Western Provinces. 

209. The help thus given has no doubt been most wel¬ 
come and useful to both landowners and cultivators. 

210. Yes. 

211. Recovery of revenue is to be spread over instal¬ 
ments for two years, but there is no similar prescription in 
regard to rent suspended. 

212. Suspended rent does not bear interest. I do not 
think that it ought to do so. 

213. Government has no such power, in Oudh at any rate, 
nor do I think it necessary that it should have. 

214. I do not see how any general rule could be framed 
to this effect. 

219. I do not think the private indebtedness of the land¬ 
owning and cultivating classes in this district has been much 
increased by the scarcity of 1896-97. We never recovered 
our revenue (so much as we had to collect) with so little 
resort to coercive processes as in that year. Cultivators are 
somewhat more in debt to Government, no doubt, but not 
oppressively so. 

In 1895-96 our income from non-judicial stamps tos 
R 23,889-14-0; in 1896-97 it was B23,272-6-0. There is a 
slight decline here, which does not point to increased indebt¬ 
edness or a greater resort to the money lender. 

There is no reason to think that borrowing has been on 
such a scale as to lead eventually to the ruin of the borrower. 

As to orphans. 

220. As far as possible, private charity should be induced’ 
to provide for such orphans, respect being had to religion 
wherever feasible. It should not be necessary for the State 
to provide for the future support of such children. 

221. On principle, no. In cases of inevitable necessity, 
yes. 

As to private charitable relief as auxiliary to State reliefs 

227. Yes, I think it is perfectly legitimate. 

228. How can a cheap grain shop interfere with private 
trade P You buy your grain round the corner in the open 
market, at current rates. All your loss is the grain dealers’ 
gain, and so much more money into their pockets, which 
would not otherwise have found its way there. 'We had one 
such shop in this district, on which I have put up a separate 
note.* It did not interfere with private trade. Indeed, with 
no one was it more popular than with the grain dealers. 

229. No. 

231. Any who really need such assistance. 

232. I do not see why it should not. 

233. Yes. 

234. Most useful, in enabling relief to be granted to 
those who would not be strictly entitled to it from Govern¬ 
ment, and promoting feelings of goodwill and affection 
amongst the people at large. 

235 and 236. The information asked for in these questions 
has been given in the memorandum submitted for tHs' 
^strict, printed at pages 160—164 of the general report 
issued by the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Branch of 
the Indian Charitable Relief Fund. 

237. The distribution of free clothing was the most 
popular form of relief under object I. 

238. Cash doles. 

239. Yes. 

240. I think it has. 

As to the mortality during the famine period, 

248. The figures asked for will be found in the statement 
attached to my answer to question 16. I have taken the 
raaroity year of 1896-97 from September 1896 to the end of 
August 1897, and worked out the figures and averages 
accordingly. ^ 

The total number of deaths during 1896-97 was 37,765, or 
35-93 per mille of the population, as against 36,114, or 32-64 
per thousand, the average of the preceding lustrum. 

The main cause of the variation was the abnormal mortal- 
during the year {vide answer to question 
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No less than 6,723 deaths took place from that disease 
dnring the twelve months, as against a yearly average of less 
than 200 in the preceding five years. 

During the last four months of 1896 the death-rate was 
abnormally low; below the quinquennial avertige in each 
instance. 

Prom January 1897 onwards it always exceeded the five 
years’ normal, the highest rate per mille being reached in 
April, when 4,969 deaths, or 4-62 per mille, occurred. 

That month also shows the highest death-rate from small¬ 
pox, viz., 1,906. After deducting this aggregate the 
balance remains much below the five years’ average. 

249. The higher ratio recorded in 1896-97 is attributable, 
so far as mere statistics go, to the small-pox epidemic which 
prevailed during the year, and this was, as I have stated 
elsewhere, altogether independent of the scarcity in this 
district. 

250. I think that, had not the distress been promptly met 
by relief measures, in all probability the death roll would 
have been heavier than it actually was. 

251. To some extent the answer to these questions would 
be in the affirmative. There can be little doubt that the 
exceptional dryness of 1896-97 did tend to keep down the 
death-rate, and to mask the full effects of scarcity of food. 


But take the four months of least mortality, from Septem¬ 
ber to the close of the year, and compare them with the 
lowest corresponding totals in the previous five years. We 
find that— 

in 1896 there were 9,290 deaths; 

,,1893 „ 9,623 j and 

„ 1893 „ 9,696, 

Eliminating the mortality from cholera and smaU-poi, the 
figures will be 8,921, 9,330, and 9,682 respectively. 

- So, after duly allowing for the effects of a dry season in 
these months at any rate, the effects of it are so obvious that 
there remained but little room for improvement even had 
there been no scarcity of food. 

252. I do not think that any part of the excessive mortal' 

ity in thfe district during some of the famine months of 
1896-97 IS attributable to a deficient or impure supnlv of 
potable water. i- rr j 

253. It is quite clear from the table given below that no 
such cause induced an increase of cholera during 1896-97, 
On the contrary, the deaths from this scourge, 64 only, were 
lower than any total recorded in the district for sevei^ 
previous years.— 


Months. 



Deaths from cholera dnring—• 

Deaths from small-pox during— 





1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1896-96. 

1896-97. 

September 




72 

... 


18 

6 

4 

13 



1 1 


32 

October 




111 

62 

... 


... 

... 

1 

... 

1 


5 

23 

November 

• 



944 

101 

... 

178 

486 


4 

2 

1 


3 

91 

December 

• 


• 

8,331 

28 

12 

860 

1,216 

4 

4 




8 

215 

January 

« 


• 

444 


4 

652 

26 


4 

21 

1 

1 

4 

328 

February 

• 


• 

89 

4 

58 

82 

... 

... 

1 

8 

»•» 

1 

IS 

440 

Maroh 

• 



147 

••• 

362 

801 

8 

18 

6 

6 

2 

1 

42 

920 

April . 




1,266 

8 

714 

889 

155 

3 

7 

5 

1 

2 

96 

1,905 

May . 

• 



2,358 

19 

685 

674 

196 

9 

13 

8 

4 

6 

160 

1,533 

June • 

• 


• 

433 

7 

483 


115 

9 

7 

4 

6 

1 

206 

728 

July 

• 



59 

1 

192 

14 

2 

11 

2 

1 

... 

4 

82 

408 

August 

• 


• 

10 

1 

3C5 

... 

... 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

86 

lOO 


Total 

• 

9,264 1 231 

2,815 

3,978 

2,204 

64 

63 

63 

16 

18 

800 

6,723 


The primary cause of increased mortality was the small-pox 
epidemic, which claimed 6,723 victims during the year. 

. 253. Tlie subjoined statement will show that the deaths 
from dysentery and diarrhoea in 1896-97 were actually below 
the average of the previous five years:— 


254. Yes: in my opinion the diet supplied in poor-houses 
hcro^ (we had no State kitchens) was sufficient to maintain 
the inmates in health. I think, so far as Government is 
TOnoemed, the scale of diet prescribed in the Famine Code 
does not call for any alteration. 


Mortality due to dysentery and diar 
rhoea during— 


Months. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

CO 

03 

CO 

1S94-95. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 

September 

62 

25 

28 

149 

23 

43 

October • • • 

84 

22 

39 

174 

62 

32 

November 

136 

86 

74 

166 

76 

54 

December • • 

188 

62 

88 

222 

97 

65 

January 

139 

55 

99 

154 

61 

74 

February . 

74 

26 

67 

102 

41 

44 

March . • 

32 

21 

45 

83 

28 

88 

April 

60 

29 

80 

94 

36 

83 

May .... 

43 

61 

75 

77 

64 

42 

June 

63 

37 

66 

52 

32 

42 

July 

49 

32 

56 

53 

26 

58 

August . . 

27 

32 

102 

60 

21 

88 

Total 

952 

428 

819 

1,381 

652 

713 


256. Practically no deaths were reported as directly due 
to starvation in 1896-97. It is impossible to state how 
many followed on the privation entailed by lack of suffi- 
oirat food. But there is reason to think that it was not 
infrequently a predisposing cause. 

In this connection the statistics of infant mortality for 
the twelve months of 1896-97 afford an interesting and 
suggestive .conti-ast with similar figures for the preceding 
five years. 

The deaths of children under one year of age numbered— 

11,564 in 1896-97, as against— , 

7,633 in 1895-96, 

9,644 in 1894-95, 

10,712 in 1893-94, 

9,261 in 1892-93, 

9,714 in 1891-92, 

or a yearly average of 9,479 for that period. 

As to the ordinary food of the people, 

273. Sijhra, which is a combination of barley, gram, 
and peas, is commonly used by well-to-do labourers and 
artisans during the summer months. 

Kerao (peas) is generally used for ddl, and sometimes 
arhar. 

In the winter months such people ordinarily use the flour 
of juar (small) for making bread. Sometimes also mothf 
or Juir and mothi combined are used. 


Mr. F, W. 
JBrownrigg. 

21st Mar. 
189S. 
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liF. The flour of wiaAro is also ,occ 5 i,^nalIy used for bread. 
^adon &iii sasn'tooss* ai'® “sed in jlaee of rjce. 

The dal made from motAi is much used at this-time of 
the year, and also arAar. Urd, too, is used, but more spar- 
ingly. 

Rice is also generally used in the winter ’months. The 
labourers receive unhuaked rioe as wages* The town and 
country people, viz., well:to-do labourers and artisans, both 
use the above-mentioned: grains. Residents of towns, how¬ 
ever, use rice to a greater extent than their country 
brethren. , - , _ , . 

274 Ordinarily -they have two meals during the 24 hours. 

I. —The first is taken about nooa and usually consists of 
cAarhan, viz., parched mahAa, or peas or juar, or gram. 
On barley. Salt and cAilUes ax9 consumed with itj and rad¬ 
ishes when in season. 

Sattvi sometimes takes the place of cAarhan. Sdttn is 
made up of barley and gram mixed, or barley and peas, or 
barley alone. The grain is/parched; and ground up. Salt 
it ordinarilyi mixed with Sw, mz., coarse, un- 

infined sugar, is also sometimes mixed with, it. 

It is eaten after being kneaded in water. 

When it is selling cheap, of*., coarse, unrefined 
sugar, is sometimes eaten as the midday meal. The chief 
drink of such people is water at both meals. Those who 
have cows and buffaloes also drink matAa (boiled milk 
from which gAi has been extracted), freely mixed with water. 

In the cold weather an extract of sugarcane juice mixed 
with water is also drunk. 

II. —The second meal is ordinarily taken about 8 n.M. in 
the evening. It consists of bread and pulse. 

The grains mostly used in making the bread are UjAra 
as already described, and. juar. Other grains used in pre¬ 
paring bread are mahka (maize), kerao (peas), gram, barley 
and motAi. 

Tlie grains commonly used as pulse are peas and motAi 
ArAar and urd are also occasionally used for this purpose. 

^ Coarse rice is scanetimes-used in place of bread, and some¬ 
times both bread and rice are eaten. 

^ Sanwdn, kodon,Juar, and makkd are also sometimes used 
instead of the rice. 

The second meal is sometimes composed entirely of dried 
maAua flowers, ground up and ooo]ied with a small quantity 
of barley flour. This preparation is known by the name of 
lapsi. 

276. When the ordinary food-grains are not proourablo 
the people resort to sanwan^j hodon, hesari^ and mahra* 

276. Kodon is considered the best of these giains both 
as regards taste and digestion. Koiari is considered the 
woret j it is indigestible and unpalatable. 

277. Kowi is the, only grain whiclit is not, ordinarilv 
used .by the peopiej except lu tunes o£ severe distress. It is 
disliked on acoount of both its taste an 4 effects. Makra also 
is disliked... It is difficult of digestion, and if eaten in anv 
quantity, soon indices diarrhoea. 

.278. The grams chiefly, used im the' poor-houses, in this 
district were Ujhramd Juar. Urd was sometimes mixed 
in the UjAra in place of peas. It was also sometimes mixed 
with y w. A .11 these grains were used for making bread 
used,for pulse. , Rice,was given oqce a week in 
place ot bread. Them were no State kitbhens in this dis- 
met. 

279., Cbildren,beIow 12.years were,fe.d.twice, and’adidts 
^®Setables were given twice a week in place of 

Those iumates of the poor-house who were weak and sickly 
received light diet, such as sago, milk, and bread made of 
wheaten flour, with mung-as pnke, or- muug and rice 

cooked together. The Civil, Surgeon regulated the diet of 

all infirm inmates. They drank water. 

280. As to the kind of food there ware no complaints. To 
the plan of meals, however, objection was taken at the bie- 
gest of our poor-houses, at Sultanpur. The minimum 
twomer*^®^“ Code was- at,first given fo 

The inmates seon complai^^ that this distribution did 
not allay theirhnnger, and asked to be allowed to have the 

full minimum ration at one and the same meal. 

^-aik was accordingly done in aeeordance with their 
wishes. In the Musafirkhana poor-house, on theother hand 


_ 281. Thfe inmates of our poor-houses were diefod aoaord-, 
iiig to the following scale :— 


: M^Ib. Peui^,., Child. 
Chataks. .Chataks. OHataka. 


44 > According to age. 


Flour or rice . 8 7 

Dal- . . . . 1 1 

Vegetable . ,3 3 3 

Salt ... . . 4 I ^ 

Spices. . .A if * 

Oil .... i j i 

The non-working: prisoners in the jail receive eleven 

of.solid food,, while in poor-houses only nine cAatais -were 
^ven,to men and eight ctooilis to women. 

_ In jails the soale ofdiet for both males and females is 
identioal. 

Ifdte on Sanwan, 

. Sanwan or cAena as it is also called, is the smallest'or all 
the millets. 

, As,a» emergeney crop, to meet a scarcity or femifie crisis, 
it has no equal. ^ 

. Its advantages are manifold : its disadvantages none. 
Carrots have been extolled as a famine food-supply ; but they 
are not in it with somwom. They fake nearly five montla 
to mature, and all the time need most careful watching and 
goodish ground to start with. And after all many people will 
not touch them. The vulgar superstition here is that they 
have a bone down the middle, with flesh all round it Only 
lower caste people will eat oarrot here. Only Muraos or 
garden cultivators wiill grow them. Moreover, they will not 
mature respectably unless sown at the proper time. 

Sanwan, on the other hand, is not' caviare to the general 
Every caste sows it from the Brahman to the BW the 

telnqdar to the tenant. Every one eats it without demhr 

It can be grown praotioaUy at any time in the year It 
matures m 6 to 8 weeks. It gives a most prolific outturn 5 
Dr. Watt says 8 to 10 mannds an acre. This is much to^ 
low an estimate. Prom 18 to 30 maunds an acre is a Mr 
average, bar accidents. The seed costs practically nothitis 
Seven or eight seei-s at most wiU sow an acre, costin<i^ biV 
annas in an ordinary season. Any decent soil will do? pro- 
vided there is not too much sand in it. Crop after croh nf 
“ be eff the same land without exhauiting 
its fertility. The roots are abnormally short. Indeed, ^ 
sod benefits from sanwan growing; for it receives mu“ 
fei-tilizmg matter m the process. Pounded earth, espeoiiSlv 
of old houses, or even from tank beds, is constantly throwi 
wer the crop as it grows. The straw forms excellent fodder 
Most of our sanwan is sown in MagA (January) ; but it ^n 
be sown at any time. ' ‘ 

■r yhea the rains stopped short in the fall of-1893 .Mnr,.!,: 
Jainti Parshad was Tahsildar in charge of the Musafirkbon 
tahsil or Bub-dividon. He had been fhroS tS rSS 
famine of 1877-78, and fully understood the value of repKn- 

ishmg the food supply as speedily as possible. Heset biin- 

self to persuade the people to grow and by the hnd 

of November nearly a thousand acres had been soi^ ih 
four pavya#*, included in that tahsil. Not very mnefo 

it may be said, but 20,000. to 30,000 maunds of foS-gi^- 

were not to be despised gust then. There is very 
husk m sanwan, which is another of its advantages. ^ 

Igive 


Pi-BGA-NA. 

N' 

UMBRB OV AGBBS SOWN IN-*- 

SeDt. 

1895. 

: Oct. 
1896. 

Nov. 

1886. 

Deo. 

1886, 

Jan,. 

1897 , 

Isauli, trans-Gumtl 


60 

100 

152 

1)039 

Isaali, cis-Gurati . , * 

^ 6 

60 

40' 

130 

1.89s 

Jagdiepar , •, , , 

100 

; 346 

22s 

483 

2,761: 

Gaura Jamun , , , 

... 

^ 50 

30 

80. 

1,739' 

Totah 

lOS 

495 

396 

815 

6,933 . 


J’easons, are more 01 
^ f^il'i’-e of-the 

“.^«,“’'aere“w^foeqi TwmtJ^mruuffi 

inay bo taken as a very fair minirniim, ^ 
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G£ course water is an absolute si«c «o«. Sanwan 
Wants watering once a week; oftener if a west wind blows. 
It .must have one weeding, It is the better of two. 

It will be asked, why then is it not more generally 
grown P The answer is not far to seek. It is a food oropi 
pure and simple. It will not pay the rent. Why should 
it be grown to any great extent when wheat, etc., are so 
much more profitable froip. the tenant’s point of view P 

In season a rupee will purohase 30 to 35 seers of this 
grain. But you could hardly get seed for love or money 
towards the close of 1896. I found great difficulty in 
procuring filOO worth to send to the Kadi^ur tahsil, where 
the people despise sanwdn. Sugarcane is larg% grown 
there, and exhausts their energies, and occupies the land. 
In the 'Slusafirkhana tahsil, for special reasons, hardly any 
okne is grown. Here, and in the'Amethi tahsil, sanwam, is 
indigenously popular. It is not so elsewhere throughout 
the district. Another of the great advantages of sanwdn is 
that it afiords fairly steady occupation, and keeps people at 
their homes. An acre of sanwdn will give pretty regular 
occupation, until it roatures, say, to ten peraons. Watering 
and weeding must be done; and fine earth has to be 
scattered over the crop from time to time. 

A failure of the rains is, practically, the only cause which 
can induce scarcity in a district like this. The natural 
conditions, therefore, wBl always more or less resemble those 
of 1896. 

Take a tract of country of, say, 1(W square miles; cnlti" 
vated area, as usual, about haif or that; population say 
60,000. There should not be much difficulty, given the seed, 
in getting 1,500 acres sown with sdnwdn within a month of 
its being certain that the rains had really failed and scarcity 
was imminent. Bowing and looking after the crop would 
give employment to 15,000 persons, or 25 per cent, of the 
total population, the outside number likely to be imme¬ 
diately affected by the idiosyncracy of the season. They 
would not have to wander off in search of work. They 
would find it at their homes. Within two months, taking 
20 maunds per acre, which is really a low figure as the 
average outturn, this land would yield .30,000 maunds of 
food-grain, enough, at a seer a day, to provide plenty to eat 
for the whole population of the tract for about three weeks, 
"1 am not romancing. There is no reason whatever why, 
with due care, these results shduld not be obtained. 

The mere money value of such a crop, for grain would by 
then be selling at 10 seers to the rupee, would be fil,30,0(j0. 

The initial , cost of the seed sown, at eight seers to the acre 
(it really does hottafcehdore than seven), calculating 20 seers 
to the rupee as a fair average purohase value in ordinary 
seasons, would have been 6300. 

The main primary difficulty would be in procuring the 
seed. It cannot be got often when wanted. It sold at two, 
three, and four seers to the rupee towards the close of 1896, 
and could not always be got then. Next would come the 
getting it sown. But neither of these should prove, insuper¬ 
able. 

But why should: not the-.Directer of Agriculture keep a 
supply in hand? ,He cCnld dispose of his old stock, and 
replenish Ms.ttorcs year by year. Or districts in which 
sanwdn could be grown' successfully might be allowed to 
arrange for their own Seed ttores. ' 


other five placed in the hamis of. Miss Luce, a Missionary 
rraddent here, and the hea,dquarters tahsildar. 

The task of selecting persons needing relief devolved on 
the member in charge of . the ward. Tickets, coloured red 
(to distinguish them from free-grain tickets, which were 
coloured blue), were issued under ' their signatures. The 
monthly account of grain required by eaoh ticket holder was 
entered on his tic£t after due enquiry. Corresponding 
nominal lists of , all persons to whom tickets were issued were 
sent in by the member in charge. They were revised 
from time to time. 

The cheap grain shop was situated in an empty room at 
the end of a range of tahsili out-buildings. In the room 
next to it our supplies of free grain were stored. The 
issues of both were worked by a clerk ;on ElO per month, 
paid from local charitable funds. Wo were fortunate in 
getting an excellent worker, an honest man for this. heavy 
and responsible clerical labour. The .grain market was not 
much more than a hundred yards off from the shop. 

We kept up the following registers 

(a) Grain purchased. 

(J) Sales of grain. 

They were entered by wards. The nominal list of eaoh 
formed the index. 

(e) Abstract of sales. 

This showed the total amount sold for each ward, and the 
amount realized. The entries were checked in'the evening 
with the contents of the money box. 

(d) Expenses incurred on payment of salaries and 
for miscellaneous purposes, 

To save delay, grain was always kept ready weighed in 
open baskets, containing one, tWo, four, and eight annas, 
and one rupee’s worth. It was weighed again in his pre¬ 
sence if any purchaser so desired. 

The key of the money box remained with the naib tahsfl- 
dar. The box remained looked until the evening. 

The proceeds were sent to the treasurer, who looked after 
the capital on which we worked. 

Maulvi Abdul Karim, Deputy Collector, in charge of the 
poor-house, on the way to which lay this shop, inspected it 
every day, and it was solely owing to -his indefirtigable 
supervision that it was kept going steWily all along. There 
is no doubt that a cheap grain shop does need a lot of look¬ 
ing after, but there ought to be plenty of leisured folk glad 
to;help in working such a provision for the public weal in 
time of scarcity and distress. 

-Maulvi Abdul Karim himself purchased whatever grain 
was needed, at current market rates from different dealem, 
as required. AH purchases were duly reported to Pandit 
Eaj Naraia, Deputy Collector and Treasuify Officer, who 
kept an abstract in English of all income and outgoings. 
The grain dealers received payment under his signature from 
the treasurer.The cheap grain shop Was popular with the 
•grain dealers. 

Persons’of respectability, who would have been ashamed 
to accept Charitable relief, showed no disincldnation to avail 
themselves of the help afforded by the cheap grain shop. 

Our total sales of grain amounted tb 4,096 maunds. The 
chief items in this'total•were'^ 'c; 


Many a family in this district pulled through the most 
.critical time of the 1898*97 scarcity by 'dintbf hfe sanwan 
cultivation. Many a tenant Who had never gtown' it" in 
jhis life before, or, indeed, possibly never even iseen it growing, 
flived to be ;.grateful for having been induced', to try the 
experiment. 

It is not n fadnor a-fiction, but a fact. With .food and, I 
wonld like to think,a future, in it. ' 

Bueap G?ain Sflop at. Scliakpitb. 


Wheat , , 

'iliaize. . • 

Rice (all sorts). 
Jiiac , • • 

Barley , , 


MauQds. 

1,837 

■es2 

673 

m 

80S 


We nsUally retailed at li times the purchase price, and 
sometimes even lower—- ; r 


Wheat nss sold at from 
' Maize at , • . 

mine at . 

Jnar at . , , 

-' Barley at , ,, . 


Sears. 

. JO to 13 
. ”J2tbl3| 
. . C tojlCi 

. 12 
. 12 to IS 


i We Opened fire on No'vember 22nd, 1896, and kept it np 
' till the end'of September 1897. ’ ’ 

Sultanpnr is a small town of less than 10,000 people 
V according to the 1891 census. The population is for the 
most part poor, and especially so in some of “the neighbour¬ 
ing riparian villages. 

This was the species of relief which commended itself 
most to the local committee. The shop was maintained aU 
along from local snbsoiptions. 


We purchased B17,030 worth of grain, which we retailed 
forH14,556. Dur loss-therefore amounted: to B2,474 In 
the latter sum is included B252, which «W8S spMit on grain 
given away free of cost. 

The total expenditure incurred in-the maintenance of the 
shop was— 

E 

(1) r ay of establishment.227 

(2) Miscellaneous.OS 

Or S -319 In all. 


The Municipality and its suburbs were divided into five 
circles or wards, each in the charge of a municipal mortther. 
There was an extra circle for villages not included in the 


[N. B.—The chargee ehovn in the footnote on pagd 12 of the Indian 
Charitable*'^fief/Fund B&port’'lo# tb^ tNorth-Westeyfl Provinces and 
Oudh, tJia., R8fiO-13-3, are not correct. I do not know how this agffrcK&ie 
was arrived at.J . 


Mr. F. W. 



Slst Mdr. 
1898. 
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Miscellaneous expenditure was on account of cost of print¬ 
ing tickets, wages of weighmen, floor matting, baskets for 
grain, stationery, etc. 

It must be remembered that the whole of the charges 
incurred in distributing gratuitous relief in the shape of 
free grain (the system we preferred) on hehalf of Govern¬ 
ment are also included in the above R319. If we take—and 
it is a full figure—R200 as the amount debitable to 
Charitable Funds, then the entire cost of maintenance 
will bo under 8 per cent, of the total expendRure, a 
moderate outlay considering the amount of trouble and 
work involved. 


How did children look on works P—Their condition was 
just average. We had no very large works in the district 
and no large number of children. In March we started 
private kitchens for children. 

(Mr. Higham .)—What were people employed onP—Road 
work in the district. At head-quarters in re-aligning 
drains and levelling roads. 

(Mr. Solderness .)—Were there many works in the dis¬ 
trict?—Six. They were well distributed. There were two 
jn two Tahsils and one in each of the other Tahsils. 

(Mr. Stoker .)—What was the maximum number P—The 
maximum at the end of February was 13,000 on all the 
works. 


(President.)— 'Wove you at Sultanpur throughout the 
scarcity?—I have been there for 6^ years without moving 
practically. 

Yon say the labouring class is always in a precarious posi¬ 
tion? —They live from hand to mouth. I think that is true 
of the labouring classes in the country, generally. 

Was there any great number of them away on service?— 
Avery great number. Our money orders prove that. 

What sort of service?—Military service, service in firms 
at Calcutta and Rangoon, many emigrate to the colo^. and 
domestic servants go all over the country, as far as Wazins- 
tan. 

These people on military service, are they of the tenant 
class?— They belong to the small proprietor class. 

Do you think they came to relief to any extent?—To a 
very small extent in Sultanpur. We were not a badly 
distressed district. 

Have you any idea whether a large debt has been incnned 
by that class of people?-I should think not a bit more than 
usual. Our figures for mortgages would not lead me to 
tl'iuk that they had run into debt. From the Mahajans 
I think they have borrowed less than usual. • From Govern- 
ment they borrowed a certain amount on easy interest tor 
masonry wells and small works* 

Yon say the country-folk had grown reckless and let their 
stocks run low, but now that the famine has_ given them an 
alarm, they are making a start in thrift. Did you a^rtam 
that from conversation with the people, or how?—ihat is 
the result of what I found out in touring about during the 

last cold weather. It was partly because they hadn t the 
grain to store in recent years. 

How do they store grain ?—Partly underground, and 
partly in mud cupboards. 

Did tenants get laJcwi from Government to any 
extent ?—They got some, as far as we could afford. 

What security did they give?—They generally^ have 
groves and things. We went a good deal on the principle ot 
foint-security. The amounts were generally very small. 

Did the people flock to relief works in large numbers?— 
No, not in very large numbers. Our largest work had at 
the time of greatest pressure something over 4,000. 

Did they come from far, or from a comparatively short 
distance ?—A few came from a distance, but the great major¬ 
ity from the neighbourhood. 

And comparatively few lived on the works ? Yes. 

Do you think there were many on works who were not in 
actual necessityP-No, I think the number was probably 
small. 


(Mr. Soldemess.) —Were small works executed by ad¬ 
vances, or directly by Government ?—I think only in one 
case by Government. 

Was much money given in Partial Recovery Advances?— 
833,346 for 148 works constructed. 

What is your conclusion as to the value of that system?— 
Excellent. For a district not seriously distressed I have 
the highest opinion of it. 

Did it give employment to those who wanted it ?—Cer¬ 
tainly. 

Does it give employment to a different class of persons 
than those who come to large relief works?—It probably 
does. Without checking the actual persons on relief one 
would not like to say so. 

You don’t know it yourself ?—No. 

I suppose cultivators who didn’t come to big works did 
not go there?—No. 

I suppose on ordinary relief works they were not in great 
numbers?—Very few. 

They must have had some resources to fall back upon?— 
They had something when the famine commenced. A good 
many of them in tain parts of the district had sown 
sanwan. 

How many acres of sanwan were sown ?—Up to the end of 
January 97,633. 

Was that sown by means of advances?—No. It was 
unnecessary. Sanwan costs so little. 

What was the area under rabi?—76 per cent. 

I suppose there was a considerable amount of irrigation 
and that that gave a good deal of employment?—Yes, and 
people worked at irrigation who would not ordinarily have 
done so. 

Do you know how agricultural labourers were paid P In 
grain or cash ?—They often went back to the old time- 
honoured principle of payment in kind, but payment was 
generally in cash, because it was cheaper. 

Did the labourers object to that?—They didn’t like it. 

I suppose a man who had labour in his village would 
not go to relief work ?—No. I don’t think the relief- 
works were so popular as to induce inany to go there, because 
the task-work was exacted very strictly. 

Did you fine?—There was no reluctance about that. 

Did you give them the minimum, or fine below the mmh 
mum?—The minimum was enforced. 

Then afterwards you had the intermediate system ?—The 
modified intermediate system. 


Works were on the task system, and afterwards I suppose 
the intermediate?—Yes. The Code system was first stai-t- 
ed; and afterwards there was the modified intermediate 
system. 

(Mr. JTo7(7er»«s.)—Didn’t you give relief to depend¬ 
ents ?—I don’t think we had any dependents in our district. 

So it was the Code wage and nothing for dependents ?— 
Yes. 

(President.) —When the intermediate system came that 
was changed?—Yes. 

Food was given to children?—No. We hadn’t non¬ 
working children, except to a very small extent. 

(Mr. Solderness.)—Yon didn’t give a wage on Sunday? 
—No, not under the modified intermediate system. Under 
the Code system we did. 


Do you think that was a success ?—Certainly. I think it 
is an ideal system^ in every way. It is a system not laid 
down in the Famine Code. 

Afterwards did you feed children on the modified inter¬ 
mediate system ?—No. There were only a few labourers. 
The numbers never went up very high. 

How did the death-rate compare?—That I have gone 
into in my note. 'J’here was nothing very abnormal about 
the death-rate. An epidemic of small-pox which broke 
out accounts for a portion. 

(Pr. Bichardson ).—You had severe fever at the end ot 
the year ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Solderness).—I>o you connect that withpriva- 
tion ?—Not in the least, because the people had a very good 
kharif. 


How did you find they got on with that wage ?—It was 
quite enough. 

Could they live on it?—Yes, I think they could, and did 
well on it. 


Was fever prevalent among the well-to-do ?—Yes, it was 
just as bad. 

Were there many people in your poor-honsesP—I think 
our highest aggregate was about 1,200. 
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Wfere they in a very bad condition P—Yes. They were 
very mnoh emaciated and had great reluctance in coming 
In at all. - 

Prom whore did they come P—They were all local. Outside 
district people you might count on your fingers. 

Chiefly professional wanderers P—Local people whose means 
of subsistence had failed, and who being utterly unfit for 
work had come in. 

You had village relief, had you not P—Yes. 

_ Why didn't the village relief get at those people P—That 
didn’t touch the same strata. Village relief touched a higher 
strata. 

^ Your gratuitous relief was not very large P—No. Our 
highest number was 2,500. 

^ I suppose in many villages private village charity con¬ 
tinued to flow P—In a way I suppose it did, but ours was 
not a badly distressed district. 

Had you any special circle organization such as kanungosP 
—Yes, there were eighteen. 

Were they relieved of their ordinary duties P—No. 

Were all the villages thoroughly searched and examined P 
—Yes, every one was constantly visited by Circle Officers, 
and of course by the Sub-Divisional Officer as well. 

On the whole you think you got the really deserving 
classes P—I think so, because in our district they are 
oollected in a very few localities. Our only town is Sultan- 
pore. 

Has the District recovered P—I should think it has re¬ 
covered very fairly indeed. Soon I should think the efieots 
of the famine will not be felt at all. 


approve of that. I think it would interfere with private 
tr^e. 

_ (Hr. Richardson). —It strikes me that but for the two 
diseases mentioned your district has not lost more people 
than usual P— Less even than in a normal year. 

This famine has not affected the mortality P—No. 

Is it a badly vaccinated district P—It has been a badly 
vaccinated district. Vaccination is a very difficult thing. 
We did our best. 

(The President). —Was the medical aid sufficient for the 
district P—Yes. 

In fact there was nothing very unusual to deal with P 
—No. 

You show 2,000 more deaths of children than the 
average?—Yes. For children under one year of age the 
ordinary average mortality is 27 per cent., and it was about 
30 per cent, from September 1896 to September 1897. 

(Dr. Bichardson). —Why do you call it a famine year P 
—We might have suffered if Government had not given 
advances readily. 

(Mir. S.i)ldemess).—Did you give large sums P—Very 
large. For wells and seed, etc., we gave fl77,000. 

How did the landlords behave, the big men I mean P—• 
With few exceptions they behaved well. Some gave im¬ 
mense help to their tenants. 

(Mr. Stoker). —Your district wm never seriously dis¬ 
tressed?—No. It had the makings of distress in it. We 
had Jannpore, on one side, with which we have many points 
of similar interest and Rae Bareli on the other. 

Your troubles practically ended when the rabi harvest 
came inP—Yes. 


I see you have a separate Note about the cheap grain 
shop at Sultan^re. Was this raised by the Charitable 
Relief Fund P—Entirely by local subscriptions, not at ^ 
from the Charitable Relief Fund. 

You are of opinion that it did a good deal of good P— 
Yes. It is not demoralizing j a person may demur to taking 
charity from Government, but will be quite ready to take 
it from a grain cheap. 

Had it any effect on the bnnnia’s trade P—It cannot, for 
yon buy from the bnnnia and simply sell at a loss. 

You did not import from outside P—No. I should dis¬ 


Yon then closed your works P—Yes, and cut down gratui¬ 
tous relief. 

(Mr. Bolderness ).—Would you have got more relief 
labourers if you had made work more attractive P—Yes, of 
course, that follows naturally. 

_ (President ).—Were the people in poor-houses mostly 
picked up on roads P—A large number were people who 
wandered into head-quarter Tahsils. 

Were they taken by a sort of compulsion to poor-houses P— 
In a few cases compulsion would be resorted to, in the vaat 
majority of oases they went of their own accord. 

You don’t think any legislation is necessary P—No. 
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Mb. P. Gbat, Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow, called in and examined. 


Secretary 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

Owing to duties in connection with arrangements for His 
Honour’s darbar on the 18th ultimo, and to subsequent 
ndisposition, I have been unable till now to consider the 
(uestions asked by the Famine Commissioners. 

I wish to preface my remarks by saying that I have had 
10 experience of previous famines, having joined the North- 
Vestem Pro-nnees at the end of 1878, after the &mine of 
877 ; but I have a vivid recollection of the effects of the 
bnormally heavy rainfall of 1879 on the people of those 
’rovinces, whose constitutions had been weakened by the 
rivations recently nndeigone. 

Being away from many books of reference, I shall have to 
«e^e till my examination by the Commissioners statistics 
laring on certain points which the questions raise, and on 
her points on which my opinion is asked I desire farther 
me before expressing my views. 

N.-W. P. 


Owing to its position as a large centre, the Lucknow citi 
received during the fiist months of the distress immigrant! 
and wanderers from other districts ; but when these Misoni 
had rewvered their strength and vitality on the relief worki 
01 in the poor-houses, and when the rabi crops were cut thl 
district WM not called upon to support more than a moderatt 
number of persons from other districts. 

.A-S to the extent and severity of the distress. 

The whole district (976 square miles) was affected bv th. 
distrcM. l^e population was 774,000. The distress wm dm 

tmvMdtately to the failure of the rains after the third weel 
of August 1893, but the rabi harvest of 1896 was an im 
different one and the harvest of 1896 not much bettei 

cessation of the rains in the middle of Septemboi 
^’1®® ®™P> which is a very important one in the 
district, was short in 1896 and practically failed in 1896, 
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/Hie enddajn rise in prieee in September 1896 -was severely 
felt by the field labonrers and the impoverisbed genteel see* 
tion of the Lneknow ejty . These two classes had no reserves 
of food to fall TlacE on ^d were the first to feel the pinch of 
high prices. The cultivating body had larger resources of 
food than was at first believed ; but the sudden rush of the 
cultivators on the works from the second week of February 
to the first week of March 1897 showed that their food 
reserve had come to an end. But. this access of cultivators 
did not affect the character or amount of relief provided. 
Work was found for all who applied, and temporary gratui¬ 
tous relief was given to the incapable portion of the culti* 
rating body till the ‘ rabi' harvest was ripe. 

(Statistics will be furnished in explanation of the above 
remarks at the time of examination.) 

As to the sufflciency and economy of the relief measures. 


“ gfratuitoos relief ” vras in the form- of poop-honse 
relief and home relief. Neither system was ab^d, Paigwre 
after being fed up were drafted on to the works. The village 
relief or home relief was cautiously introduced and was of 
two kinds, ^e chief kind was the permanent relief in 
villages or in towns (in Lucknow city it assumed large 
danensioHs) ; this embraced the sick, lame, old, and weakly, 
who were incapable of labour, and the parda' nashiit e^^, 
who could only be relieved in this way. The lists were 
frequently and closely scrutinized.- 

The other tmd minor kind of village relief was the tem¬ 
porary aid in cash doles to those whose ordinauy avoesiioa 
was hand labour, but whose physical condition prevented 
their immediate recourse to the works. This system of 
relief has jxot demoralized the people. Occasionally beggars 
are met with, but not in any numbers. Of the good results 
in keeping up theiousoholi^ too much cannot be said. 


At the most acn-fe period of the distress the numbers ih 
receipt of relief of all kinds exceeded 12 J per cent, of the 
population of the district. The whole of the district was 
equally distressed. The arrangements for relief -were ade¬ 
quate, and there was no waste of public mon^. Those- who 
were relieved were really in need of relief. That this was so 
is evidenced by the small rise in mortality as compared with 
norma! years. This rise in mortality was no doubt due 
■ indirectly to the privations undergone, and directly to the 
malarial fever, which was of a specially virulent type during 
the autumnal season. The measures for relief were taken in 
good time, and had there been any defect in their inceptian 
or'eiectttion, the-mortality in December 1896 and January 
1897 would have shown- that the distress had been under¬ 
estimated.. 

In March 1897 the intermediate system was introduced. 
The conditions showed that it was necessary that those whose 
primary ooonpation wae field labour should return to assist in 
reapinjg the cr^ on which so much depended. Prices had 
gone down, and the imposition of the 12-ser scale had shown 
Sbat there were men on the works who stayed on the chance 
of the better wages than they would' receive in ordinary field 
labour. The introduction of the system, which coincided 
with the Holi festival and the' cutting ef the harvest, -was 
followed by a rapid fall, in the numbers- (from 74,612 on 
March 6th to 28,876 on March 20th), but the numbers 
remained fairly constant till the end of July, when the timely 
and sufficient rainfall brought the labourers back to their 
more congenial occupation. No hardship resulted from the 
introduction of the intermediate system. Wanderei-s or 
feeble persons were formed into weakly gangs, while the 
children on the works wore fed at the kitchens. 

The change was necessitated by the prevailing conditions. 
It prevented waste of monw, wmch must have resulted had 
the wages under the strict Famine Code system been contin¬ 
ued. 

Tasks were set suited to the condition of the wor kers. 
Worpen and chi ldren (able to labonrl were tphen cm f iiMr 
drpn in arms ami too young to work received food at tee 

kitSiSne. 

The numbers (of all classes) relieved on the works are 

f iven on page 196 of Volume III of the A;^endices to tee 
'amine Resolution of these Provinces. The numW of 
women and children relieved compared with the_ nusteor of 
men relieved was not, in my opinion, disproportionate. What 
ooourfed was that the area under crops being S3 per cent, 
below the normal area, the cultivator sent the spare members 
of his family, for whom ooonpation could not-be found in tee 
fields, to eke out a subsistence on the relief works. The 
family no doubt was well off as compared with the lone man 
or woman who had to seek work on the roads. The members 
of the family who remained behind worked harder than' ini 
ordinary years. 

In the early stages-of a famine I think the rigid imposi¬ 
tion of a distance test would have resulted in high mortality. 
It must be remembered’ that people do not willingly' at the 
outset go on relief works. When they are forced to go, their 
physiem condition requires that the work should be fairly 
near their homes. In the later stages of a famine the 
imposition of a distance test is necessary and desirable, and 
this was observed in this district. When the ‘ rabi ' -was 
assured, the number of works was reduced, though more 
‘ charges ’ on one -work were allo’wed for sanitary reasons and 
with regard to the period of the year. 

I can draw no comparison between the measures at the 
previous and at the recent famine because the records, of tea 
previods famine are- so meagre and I was not in India at the 
rime.' 


ine ariizan ojasses nave no doubt been crippled by-the 
famine, but the recuperative powers of the cultivating 
classes have since the-famine been most marked. The agr? 
cultural labonrers have also suffered. They were the first to 
suffer, and injury to them must naturally be more lasting. 
It is too early to speak as to the landowning olass. This is 
the first year of the new settlement, which has enhanced- the 
oH revenue by 22 per cent, or thereabouts, and it is impossi¬ 
ble to say, if property that is transferred in the immediate 
future, the transfer' is dw6 to- the new settlement or t6 the 
effects of the famine. But the large suspensibnsand'the 
remissions of tee revenue demand have mitigated the effects 
of the famine. 

(atatistios on questions 30 and 31 will be given at tee 
axaminatien.) 

As to the arrangements e»isUngfor asceriaininy the im~ 
minence qf scarcity. 

The revenue village organization in this Province is com¬ 
plete, and no beter can he devised for ascertaining the im¬ 
minence of scarcity- The village papers kept up by the 
patwari, oonstantiy scrutinized and checked by the hesnuwgos 
and other superior agency, give a clear account of the agri¬ 
cultural condition of each district. 'J hey were, taken vnth 
the natural results from the failure of the rains at the criti¬ 
cal period, a cleat and guff cient guide to the condition of 
the district and Were so used in the present famine. 

As to the e^ent to which the prescriptions of the Provin- 
e\al Famine Code have been departed from or have 
been found to be unsuitable. 

My opinion has already been given as to many of the 
points raised m the questions under this head. Each 
measure of State relief had its advantages in relieving dis- 
trew and saving life, and each measure was, in my opinion 
worked on economical lines. ^ ‘ 

The different measures of relief were— / 

(1) Public works, roads, tanks, brick dl 

(2) Gratuitous relief on the works, t 

homes of the distressed. 


^t the 

(3) Poor-houses and State kitchens. "pN-( 

(4) Village works under civil, agency on/'^ ~ .A mwfeea 

ment system of tanks and bandhs. 

I had full experience of each measure of relief. That 
white appealed most strongly to the native mind was the 

the? oin homr^® " respectable poor at 

(6), Indirect measures* such as large' advacteecfei^ -Stod. 

wells and oatiile and remissfon- and 
pension of revenue (and rent). 

The initiation of rillage work off the half repayment syg'i 
tern may be a^departure- from the strict ©ode relief; But it 
was 8 most atoirable' system of rekefi a's it 

toalKate'SS^d?^ Govermnent ih atternpiSng 

refeed°to” intermediate system-aKp^y 

tank digging and bandh oenstrnetie* Was 
SnOTued by one largo taluqdar, and- a few smalh temindors 

rt^erfcd similar- assistance up to their ability to teeis'ten. 

(Statistics of this form of relief will be riven tft-the rUr 
mination.) “ — 
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L—A» to relirf worha, 

:Mach of the matter given in this head oan be better an* 
■•wered by Engineers. Generally, I may say that the utility 
of the roads raised daring the famine will depend on the 
amount expended in providing drainage pipes and culverts 
where the raising affects the drainage lines of the country. 
This Government has already expressed its intention of per¬ 
fecting the di-ainago, which has been in places stopped by 
the raising of the roads. 

There is one more road to be made which would open np 
communications in this district. 

As to village tanks, between 40 and 60 were constructed 
during the famine. There are about 160 more, which can be 
constructed in villages where wells cannot be dug with 
,owt^ty pf success. Personally, 1 was in favour of more 
^11^ tanks and fewer roads in this district. The difficulty 
was to provide for a sudden rush of labourers in tank works, 
which is not capable of expansion or organization, as is the 
case with roads, and to prevent the tan^ being resorted to 
persons who were not in a p<wition to require immediate 
r&ef. As to the permanent utility of this form of relief, 
there oan be no doubt in a district like this, which is largely 
sown with rice. One of the conditions imposed on and 
observed by the zemindars who took advances for village 
works was that the weakly as well as the capable should be 
given work up to their ability. The supervision of these 
works was naturally not so close as in the case of roads. 

The programme of relief works in this district was kept 
up to date. Estimates were not in a few cases ready. The 
present programme provides enough work for another 
famine of like severity. 

JJ ,—As to large and small works and the distance test, 

I desire to reserve my opinion as to questions 71 and 72. 

In the early stages of the famine residence on the works 
was the exception. I have already^ stated as my opinion 
that in the early stages it is not desirable to rigidly enforce 
the distance test; at this period of the famine those who in 
this, district resided on the works were almost wholly the 
immigrants and wanderers from other districts. Lucknow, 
from its containing the largest city in the provinces, was 
naturally regarded at the outset of the famine with favour 
by the labouring population of surrounding districts. 
Labourers from so far as Jhansi, Gorakhpur, and Azamgarh 
were observed in the city as early as December, and many 
of these stayed on till the rabi was ready to be out and 
others stayed till the rain# broke. 

Again, there was a natural repugnance to residing on the 
works. Tffiis was most noticeable with women with children 
of tender years. Eesidence to them had some of the fears the 
poor-house inspires, and at first there was a certain amo nt 
of reserve visible and misapprehension of the motives of 
Government. This repugnance wore off when it was found 
that huts and shelter were provided as well as eomforts in 
the shape of blankets and bedding. Much depended on the 
character and tact of the officer in charge of a work. He 
had the power to make things unpleasant for the residents, 
and, when sickness was about, to scare them away with 
reporto as to the intentions of Government. 

There are^ other ways of keeping off the well-to-do 
Isbourer, and I am personally, as already stated, not in 
favour of a rigid enforcement of the distance test. 

Ill,—Task work and piece-work. 

I do not propose to touch questions 84 to 109. They 
more properly fall to Engineers. 

As to question 110,1 have already stated that the inter¬ 
mediate system was wisely introduced in March 1897 and 
worked without, a hitch when weakly gangs were allowed. 

In the. early stages of a famine it could not safely be 
introduced. 

I will ^ve figures on questions .112, 113 at the examin¬ 
ation. 

JY.Selations of Civil and Public Works Officers in 
connection with the management cf relief works. 

Village works, such as digging of tanks, deepening of the 
Same,' ooBstruoting bandhs, filling up insanitary hdlows, 
and the like, are idief w(*ks most appropriate for dvil 
ageing. Baising-of loadi, quarrying of ‘ kankar,’ con¬ 
structing di-ainn^ outs, hriek digging ate relief works most 
sni^le for wor& under PubfioWorks Department. 


The Collector should, under the orders of the Commis¬ 
sioner, choose the works to be executed and decide on the 
order in which they are to be executed. In all matters 
of a professional nature the action of' the ; Executive 
Engineer must be unfettered; ho should be given full control 
over the strictly executive subordinates on the wort, and 
should decide all matters connected with discipline and 
sanitation and other arrangements incidental to a work 
carried out by the agency of the Department. The Collec¬ 
tor should arrange for the medical assistants in correspond¬ 
ence with the Civil Surgeon, for police, and for the supply 
of ^rain and coin at the works. I consider that men of the 
natb tahsildar class and experienced kanungos are most 
suitable as officers in charge. The outsider did not prove 
a success, as a rule, in this district. Men of the above ^ades 
are accustomed to discipline and know how to enforce it. 
The duties required of an officer in charge are so onerous and 
so important that a man who has not served under Govern¬ 
ment has little chance of succeeding in the post. There is 
no necessity to vest the officer in charge rrith magisterial 
powers. To do so would render him an autocrat. If he 
promptly reports any imeute on the work, an officer invested 
with the necessary powers could proceed to the work and 
summarily deal with the offenders. This was occasionally 
done, as necessity required, in this district, and summary 
measures at once put a stop to outbreaks. 

In these Provinces civil agency, as opposed to pnblio, 
works wore clearly defined, and transfer of from one aq)art- 
ment to another would have been a mistake. The only 
essential difference between the systems of management oh 
the respective works was that, owing to lack of material, 
the supervision in civil agency works could not be so close 
as that on pnblio works. 

Y.—Other details of management. 

I consider 6,000 workers a proper charge, and am in 
favour of kitchens for non-working childi'en on all 
charges. 

YIA,—Interference with the supply f labour to private 
employers. 

Only one complaint was received by me—from the 
Chief Engineer of the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway, that 
on a small length of line in the proximity of a relief work 
he could not obtain sufficient laboniers. The complaint 
seemed to right Itself in a few days, as I heard no more of 
the matter. I am unable to state the rate of wages he 
offered. 

As to gratuitous relif. 

I will give statistics as to the number of persons and 
classes of persons in receipt of gratuitous relief at the differ¬ 
ent stages of the famine when I come to be examined. 

In ordinary times many of those in receipt of gratuitous 
relief in poor-houses, at their homes, or on the works would 
be supported by charity. When distress comes from high 
prices, those living on the margin, the sick, lame, blind, 
and physically infirm, and those of the parda nashin class, 
find charity shortened, and these are proper persons to 
receive State aid. 

The persons so supported belonged, in the district mainly, 
to the agricultural class ; in the city, to the parda nasMn ' 
and artizan classes. 

I think it is more humane as well as more consonant with 
the feelings of the people to support such persons at their 
homes or, in the ease of non-working children with working 
parents earning a bare subsistence, on the works. 

The organization of this form of relief was carefully 
worked out at the outset of the famine and the close scru¬ 
tiny exercised over the distributing agen(y, consisting, of 
Idmhardars, baniast teachers, zamindars, and othera, pre¬ 
vented any abuse of the system. A few instances came to 
light, showing that the distributors were not in each case 
carefully selected. 

There was a repugnance, particularly amongst the lowest 
classes, at first to taking relief in this form. Superstitious 
fears were the cause, I think, and misapprehension of tire 
motives of the Government. 

I do not think that there was any general inclination 
amongst those better off than others to charge the State 
with the cost of supporting the ineapable poor. In one 
instance a leading taluqdar relieved me of all such people 
on his estate. 
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Also, I desire to repeat that in some oases only temporary 
assistance was required and given, and that when the 
recipients had recovered sufficient strength, they returned 
to their ordinai’y avocations. 

The distributing agency was, with a few exceptions, in 
the hands of non-officials. There were one or two oases of 
malversation, a pice being taken in the rupee, but the 
personnel was immediately changed when such oases came 
to light. 

As to poor-houses. 

Statistics will be quoted at the examination. Persons of 
better castes and of respectable position were very few. A 
few Kayastbs, such as dismissed patuaris, some Muham¬ 
madans, occasionally a Brdhman, and at one time a faipr 
(who apparently came to take stock), were noticed. Wan¬ 
derers from other districts and a few persons from Native 
States were noticed at the early stages of the famine. The 
physical condition of these persons was bad when admitted 
to the poor-houses, and the mortality during January and 
February from intestinal disorders and during July and 
August from fever was rather high. The ration presoiibed 
was sufficient, and sago, milk, rice, and Mellin’s food were 
given to the sick and weak. 

Those who were able to do some work on admittance con¬ 
structed huts, made tat lidding, carried wood from the groves, 
etc., and, when sufficiently strong, were drafted on to the 
works. The drafting was frequent and systematically carried 
out. Malingereis on re-admittance to the poor-houses were 
placed on penal diet. Part making, munj making, and other 
light trades were taught to those whose physical infirmities 
prevented their getting about. Much useful work was done 
in this way and Government institutions supplied. 

The rules for the management of the poor-houses in force 
in this Province are sufficient and complete. I do not ad¬ 
vocate the investment of relief officers and other authorities 
with legal powers to compel persons to resort to poor-houses. 
Occasionally there may be difficulties in compelling them to 
resort there, but the poor-houses in this district had a good 
name and wore not, as a rule, avoided. 

As to relief centres. 

None were opened in this district. 

As to relief kitchens. 

These were opened on the works under the Public Works 
Department. They were not opened at the early st^cs, but 
as soon as it was seen that mothers wore neglecting their 
children. The recipients of food were given tickets by the 
officers in charge of the works. They were in the bead- 
quarters enclosure and were closely supervised. There was 
^0 waste of food in my opinion. Mothers could not be 
fensted to give the pice dole in the equivalent of food to 
’their children, and hence the opening of the kitchens. 

As to loans to cultivators and landholders. 

It is clearly advisable on the ground of economy to make 
to deserving cultivators advances of seed-grain and cattle 
than to cast them on the works. The immense advantage of 
this indirect form of relief in this district was noticed in the 
spirit it put in all the classes whose prosperity rests on land. 
The proposition is self-evident in my opinion. To the wise 
forethought in making liberal advances is duo the recupera¬ 
tive power of the landholding class which is now visible. In 
a few cases no doubt the lecipierrts of advances spent a 
portion of the sums received in providing food for themselves 
and their families. But the fact that it has been possible in 
this district in three months to recover nearly 70 per cent, 
of the advances made is sufficient evidence of the wisdom of 
the measure. The periods for recovery in the case of seed- 
grain, cattle, and of kachcha wells is one year, beginning 
from the kharif of 1306 fasli. The sum advanced in this 
district was 112,43,090. It would scarcely have been possible 
in the time available to have advanced more than this sum, 
and I doubt if more could have been advantageously given. 
Over one lakh was subsequently given from the Indian 
Famine Charitable Relief Fund previous to tho kharif 
sowing. 

No advances primarily for food were given in this district. 

As to suspensions and remissions of land revenue. 

Out of the total revenue demand for the year of famine, 
B3il6|S00, the remissions amount to tt 1,29,000 and the 


suspensions toR2,65,197 (I proposed for remission Sl,75,000). 
Out of the sum remitted, H94,000 represents the enhanced 
revenue for the first year of the new settlement. Deducting 
this, the sum actually remitted was B86,000 of the old 
revenue demand. 

Unfortunately for the Oudh tenant, there is no law ensur¬ 
ing that he will receive the benefit of any remission or sus¬ 
pension. In this respect Oudh compares unfavourably with 
its sister Province. Legal provision is certainly desirable. 

It is too early to say what efieet the remission and suspen¬ 
sion has had on the indebtedness of the landowning and l^d- 
cultivating classes. As decrees affecting ancestral and self- 
acquired property could not, by Government order, be exe¬ 
cuted during the famine, the landowners are in no imme¬ 
diately woiue position than before. The stamp and registra¬ 
tion returns for this district do not show that the famine has 
so far further embarrassed the landownera. Government 
has no power to direct suspension of rent on ‘m&fi' villages. 
There should bo one law for estates of all kinds in the 
tenant’s interests. I consider that-in the case put in question 
214 the proper treatment is immediate remission. I have 
advocated this in hail enquiries, but the Board or Govern¬ 
ment was obdurate. To suspend in such oases instead of 
remitting is merely to embarrass the landed interests. 

I was in favour of further remissions on account of tho 
famine. But in the matter of suspensions Government has 
been lenient. The suspensions wul be recovered in four 
equal instalments, beginning with rahi, 1306 fusli. 

As to orphans. 

At the end of a famine orphans should be made over to 
orphanages, conducted on proper principles and with proper 
safeguards, of the sect or religion to which the orph^s 
belong. It is right that Government should support -the 
orphanages till the children can support themselves. 

As to private charitable relief as auxiliary to State relief, 

I have no suggestions to offer as to the objects set forth in 
tho Resolution of 9th January 1897, except that it is right 
that the cost of educating orphans in a useful craft should be 
a charge on the fund. Orphans can properly receive extra 
oomforts as other inmates of poor-houses (to which orphanages 
are attached) from the fund. 

No grain shops of the nature set forth in several of the 
questions were opened in this district, and I can offer no 
evidence on this subject. 

The class of agriculturists who should be helped under 
object IV are the small holders who might otherwise sink to 
the position of field labourers, and to this class assistance to 
the extent of Rl,07,901 was given in this district. Had the 
money been forthcoming, the assistance would have been more 
effectively rendered when the distress was most acute. 

The aid thus given was of immense economic advantage to 
the district, and the expenditure of the greater part of tho 
money allotted to this district in relieving needy agricul¬ 
turists was the wisest expenditure possible. Indirectly it 
resulted in increasing the food stocks. Further statistics will 
be given at the examination. 

As to emigrants and wanderers. 

Starving wanderers were immediately admitted to reserved 
parts of tho poor-houses. There was a considerable number 
of wanderera from other districts of the Provinces, but very 
few from Native States, at the early stages of the famine. 
There were not many on relief works. Undoubtedly their 
advent did increase tho poor-house mortality, but I am unable 
to say to what extent. No distinction was made between 
wanderers of this Province and of Native States. 

As to the mortality during the famine period. 

I -will furnish statistics under this head when questioned. 

I consider the dietary prescribed by the Code for the 
classes mentioned in question 254 sufficient to maintain them 
in health. 

No deaths were reported as directly due to starvation, and 
it is not possible to say with any accuracy how many death* 
were indirectly duo to privation. During the fever epidemio 
in the autumn the mortality was greatest amongst lie aged 
and children. Endeavours will be made to get out figures 
from the returns. Cases in which parents abandoned their 
children came to my notice in the early stages of the famine, 
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M Well as eases of hnsbands abandoning tbeir wlvesi bat I 
«nnot say they were numerous. 

Tbo sanitary arrangements in tbe relief camps and poor- 
bouses were very satisfactory. Attendants were specially 
told off in charge of the water arrangements, and permanga¬ 
nate of potash was freely used in the wells. 

Tbe staff of medical officers and hospital subordinates was 
sufficient, and tbo supply of medicines and medical comforts 
adequate. The medical officers worked, with one or two 
exceptions, admirably and often under very trying condi¬ 
tions. 

Mellin’s food, Meaby’s biscuits, and other comforts sent 
out from England were freely used and much appreciated. 

As to the pressure of population. 

I have no figures with me and will reserve my remarks 
tall questioned. 

As to the ordinary food of the people. 

The first five questions could be beet answered by native 
witnesses. 

The food-grains in use in poor-houses and kitchens varied 
from time to time as prices of each grain varied. The 
ration was that prcsciibed in the Famine Code. Barley, 
wheat, or gram, or two of these grains in combination, 
formed the chief dietary. There was one meal a day. This 
was supplemented in the early morning ^ a small ration 
provided from charitable relief funds, lie diet was the 
non-labouring ration in the Jail Code. 

As to food stocks and prices. 

Returns will have to be consulted to answer questions 
under this head. I will prepare a statement. 


(President). —When did you take up the duties of Depuiy 
Commissioner of Lucknow P—In March 1896. 

Were there any indications of distress at that time f— 
None at that time. The rabi was short that year. 

Was there an unusual number of beggars P—No. 

Signs of distress did not appear I suppose till the kharif 
harvest was seen to be likely to fail and prices had gone 
up ?—Yes, prices went up in September 1896. 

(Mr. Sdderness). —Can you tell us when relief works 
were first opened in Lucknow P— The first P. W. D. work 
was opened on 4th December 1896. 

At the end of December you had over 11,000 on works P— 
I think about 11,000. We opened three works in a week, the 
first on the 4th of December, the 2nd on the 7th and the 3rd 
on the 11th of December. There were lOAOO at the end of 
December on relief works. 

At the end of January there were about 61,000 P—Yes. 

They went up to 80,000 at the end of February P— 
Yes. 

Then it fell in March There were only 89,000 P—Yes. 

Then it went to 20,000 at the end of April. What was the 
eause of the fall in March P—The rabi was ripe for cutting 
then. 

Was there any change of system P—Yes, about the time 
of the Holi on the 20th of March. 

What was that change of system P—The intermediate. 

Did that effect this reduction, or were the people going 
away P—I think the people went back to their fields. I 
don’t think the intermediate system affected it. It was too 
early to say so. 

You continued the intermediate system P—Yes, tlU the 
16th of September. 

I see numbers began to go up in May P—Yes, at the 
end of May, they went to 29,0(X)—24,000 on public works 
and 5,000 on village works. Our village works were not 
really properly started till March, and many people who 
went to cut crops stayed in the villages. 

They never went higher than the May figures P—No. 

Did you find the intermediate system satisfactory P—^Yes. 
There was a slight modification for weakly gangs. 

What modification P—We were allowed to put them on 
dressing on one or two roads. 

You had special weakly gangs P—Yes, some. 

With reduced tasks P—Yes, 


Were the children fed on your system P—Yes, on the 
works. 

And did the people, in point of fact, do the task or do 
something less P—A great deal would depend upon the 
kind of work they had. The tank works were extremely 
difficult work. On works where the soil was soft they could 
easily do it. 

On the whole, do you think they earned the standard 
wage provided under the intermediate system P—I should 
say so. 

Were there any complaints from them that they were 
earning less than they were due.P—’No, none. 

Yon never had to represent that the earnings were in¬ 
sufficient P—No. 

(President). —There was no complaint when the people 
went off, that they were being forced off P—No, I don’t 
think there was any complaint at all. I think the change 
was introduced when the people should return to their 
villages. So much depended on the gathering in of the food- 
crops. 

(Mr. Sigham). —Where the ground was hard yon say 
they did not do their full task P—Subsequently a speciM 
limit wag proscribed, vide pages 67-61 of Volume III (after 
the Conference at Government House). 

(Mr. Solderness). —The introduction of the system 
brought to notice the fact that in some oases people could not 
do the task on account of their reduced condition P—Yes, and 
then special work was provided for them. 

Were there weakly gangs formed in practice P—Yes, but 
not in every place, not in the city for instance. The system 
was only introduced where it was absolutely necessary. 

Yon mentioned that you had civil works opened at the time 
of the ripening of the rabi P—Yes. 

Were these done through partially recoverable advan¬ 
ces P—Yes. 

Did you spend much money that way P—Yes, the amount 
is given at page 207 of Volume II. 

Approximately how much P—I think it would be J a lakh, 
or perhaps more. 

These works were wholly executed by landlords P—Yes- 

None directly P—No. 

Do you think they satisfied the object in ■new P—I think 
so. 

Was the condition observed that they were to employ 
incapables P—Yes. I had an inspecting officer to see to that. 

Do you think they provided work for those who would not 
come ordinarily to works P — Yes. 

What class of people were there on works : cultivators P — 
Cultivators came towards the middle of February, and 
remained on one work up to the second week of March. 

After that P — After that there were no cultivators as 
far as I could see. 

Were they chiefly agricultural labourers P — Yes, they 
were the people who were hardly hit. 

Had the relief works any effect in preventing private 
persons from getting supplies of labour P — I don’t think 
so. 

(President). —Do you think the people who remained at 
homo had anything to maintain themselves ? — I think 
they had more than we thought at the time. We found 
that out in July and August. 

Did cattle suffer much?—Only a little. There was no 
epidemic. 

Was there enough fodder for the cattle P — Yes. 

(Mr. Holderness).~'^aA residence the_ rule or exception 
on works P — In the beginning it was certainly the exception. 
We had many at Chinhat and a certain number at Machi 
Bhawan and Neil’s Gate. 

The size of the district is smallP — Yes; people came to 
the city from the beginning, some from as far as Jhansi and 
Ghaz.ipur. 

These were people who had no settled home in the 
districtP—^Yes. 

Was the poor-house started along wjth the works P—It 
was started in September by the Municipality. 

Did Government take it over P—Yes, in November. In 
the Lucknow poor-houses the numbers went up to 1,200 or 
1,400. Wo had three poor-houses. 


Mr. P. 
Gray. 

22 nd Mass, 
1898. 
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' ' From where did they come?—We had a good many from 
Hardoi, TJnao and Kai Bareli. We also had some of the 
beggar glass of Lucknow oity* ■ 

I think in your written statement you say you don't 
approve of legal powers being given in connection with poor- 
houses P—No. There was no difficulty in getting people to 
come and stay_ In the poor-houses. There was only at first 
some caste prejudice. 

Was the mortality great in the poor-houses P—No. It was 
a little high in December and January. It was rather cold in 
January, and I think the cold bad something to do with it. 

Was gratuitous relief large P—In the oity it was heavy. 
Ip the district there wag gnly per cent, gf the population 
on relief. 


(Mr. PToWerflea*).—What is the meaning of the state¬ 
ment in your evidence that the imposition of a 12-Beer 
scale had shown that there were men on worl® who bad stayed 
on the chance of better wages thap they could receive on 
ordinary field labour P—The meaning is that by the introdno- 
tion of the reduced scale of gash wage, the numbers irf able- 
bodied men on works were comparatively reduced. 

Yon say women and children had an objeotion to living 
on works P—Tee, at first there were stories about that they 
were going to be sent to the Andamans and aimilar .absurd 
stories. .. r 

Was there 'any objection to the hardship attending 

residence on the works P—None at all. They wore providS 

with bedding and blankete. 


Was the oity specially managed P—Mostly by non-officials. 
We mapped the city out and placed non-official gentlemen 
in charge of each circle. 

Gratuitous relief was partly from Government and partly 
from subscriptions P—Yes, and from the Charitable Belief 
Fund. 

What class of people were on relief in Lneknow cityP— 
Tarda xtaahins were the chief people, and children. We 
relieved 94,000 women in the famine in Lucknow in units of 
a day. 

Did that nnpfificial organization work fairly well P—Yes, 
if there was any suspicion about a member we made it 
over to another member for a month. 

Was there very much destitution either in the city or 
poor-honse P—No. 

Was there much wandering P—There are a few people 
who come every year for work. 

Apparently the death-rate was Ipw till July P—July 
and August were the worst months. 

Was there any cholera P—At Mohanlalganj. 

The mortality continued high in September and Octo¬ 
ber P—Yes, fever was then prevalent. 

Do yon connect that with privation P—Yes, indirectly 
with insuffioienoy, and also to a certain extent with 
insufficiency of clothes. I think in the fever months want of 
clothes bad a ^eat deal to do with the mortality. In 
ordinary years these people would have escaped. In 1896 
we had an unusually dry year and a number of old people 
who might have disappeared were left over for 1897. 

Was the fever of an exceptional typo?—There was every 
evidence of that. I was myself down with fever for two' 
months. 

Were many well-to-do pet^le attacked P—-Yes, in the 
city it was very bad. 

You say in yohr written note that the cultivating 
body had larger resources of food than was at first believed. 
How did you come to that oonolnsion P—Prices did not go 
down aa we expected after the rabi. 

Would that show that the cultivators had larger reserves 
of food P—They did not bring it into the market. They 
kept it in their houses. 

In Lucknow were there any considerable stocks of 
grainP—In September there was a good deal of grain; I 
tnink in December imports began to be very heavy from 
Sitapur and Kheri; consignments of rice also came from 
Burma. 

Lucknow does not provide enough for the cityP—^No 
it imports always. ’ 

Were theie any serious difficulties about foodP—^None 
whatever. 

Had you any occasion to make special arrangements 
on relief works for the supply of grain P—There used always 
to be a hnnnia on works. 

How did they regulate their prices as compared with 
the Sadr P—They made their own arrangements. If 
there were complaints against the bunnia, if the people 
thought he was trying to charge too bigh^ I woi4d ohange the 
hnnnia. 

(President). —Had the hnnnia a monopoly?—I had 
one man for each Tahsil. There are three Tahsils here. 
If it was reported that the agent was trying to make more 
money than ho should, I changed the agency. 

He was the only hnnnia on the works P—Yes; many of the 
people who came to works did not take any food there: 
they went back to their villages. 

How far did yon find them oomo P—The greatest dis¬ 
tance I found was 4 or 5 miles. 


wore tney nutted rairly wellP—’Yes. 

How were the bedding and blankets supplied P—I think 
tte Superintending Engineer gave a grant. I think first 
Government gave a grant and afterwards there was one from 
the Charitable Belief Fund. 

Was the allowance on gratuitous relief 4 pice for a man, 
8 for a woman, 2 for a big child and 1 to a small child P— 
It varied a little. 

It was the minimum wage P—Yes. It wag regulated by 
gectiona 54, 65 and 66 of the old Famine Code. 

Then the cash allowance was regulated by the price of 
the grain equivalent of that ration P—Yes. 

Did you find in practice that that was enough P— 
They had some resources, and they grubbed about for rooty. 
There was also a system of temporary relief which I have 
specially reported on. 

I see yon advanced money on wells. How much 

money was spent that way P—Rupees 1,07,00Q. 

What effect had that on crops P Were these wells 
useful P—Yes. 

I see yon advocate the support by Government of orphans. 
Did yon have many children in your orphanage at the end 
of the famine P—I think about 32. 

Have they been taken over by Mission orphanages P 
—^Yes, all I think. " 

Were any of the orphans gradually reclaimed by people P 
—•very few. r r 

Ton say there were no deaths reported as directly due to 
starvation P—No. ^ 

Wore there any cases reported which had to be iu- 
vestigaM as to whether they were due to starvation or 
not P—There were cases of people who died shortly after 
admission to poor-honses, especially in December and Janu¬ 
ary. They came in very badly clothed and fed, and there 
were some old people who may have died from disease. 

They had been in receipt of relief P—Yos, and there- 
for© you could not call them etaryation deaths. 

(President).—THie effect of the famine you say is that 
the artizan class were crippled. What kind of artizans P— 
Chikan workers, weavers and bidri workers. 

The weavei- 8 , I snppose, were a distressed class of 
people P—I don’t think so, not extremely distres^. I could 
not say. I have been in Lucknow only two years. 

Was any special relief given to weaveraP—We gave 
advances for cloth from the Charitable Relief Fund and 
clothed people in the poor-houses with the cloth we obtained 
from them. 

Do you think that is a good way of relieving weav¬ 
ers P—I think so, in order to keep them at their own 
industry. " 

There was no difficulty in recovering the cloth P—None 
whatever. We worked through Chowdhris. 

Did private wages go up at allP—Idon’t think there 
was any change. The wages in 1872 and 1881 were 
unchanged. I think it was the same in 1897. Hnskill^ 
wages were at 2 annas, that is still the rate given, except in 
villages where they give a certain amount in grain and five 
pice in cash, the equivalent is practically 2 annas. 

Was there any change in the method of payment P_I 

could not say. 

Is there anything to show that there has been a perma¬ 
nent rise in the prices of food-grains in recent yearaP—A 
groat deal depends on wheat. Wheat is now about 14 seers. 
In the last famine it was 15, 14J. It rose rapidlv after 
the famine of 1879 to 19 and 22. ^ ^ 

I suppose that is not likely to, occur nowP—I 'don’t 
think wheat will be higher than 16 this year. 
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' J See- ill the Eevised Code all children below 10 are 
^st a» non-working. Do yon think that is the right age' 
at which to draw the line P—^1 think it is fair^ It might be 
lint at 9. 

the qnestlon is, do yon think a boy or girl, say of 
14,16 or 16, oats less than an adnit P—1 think at 16 about 
the same. Some of the best work as carriers in this famine 
was done by boys between 12 and 16. 

Don’t you think in England a boy of 14 or 16 leading 
an active life eais as much as an average man P—I don’t 
think so. 

In this country do you think a boy or girl of 16 or 
16 cbnld do with less food than an adult P—I do. At 16 
I f.hi'TiV they begin to eat as much as over that age. 

Are you at all afraid that distress due to high prices 
or scarcity may become chronic in this country P—It ’a very 
hard to say. 

(Dr. SichardsOn ).—You said that fever prevailed with 
great severity in the months of July, August, Septem* 
ber and October. I see it rose from 1,841 in June to 3,622 
in July. Was there anything infectious in the nature of 
the fever P—No. It was a very bad type of fever. 

Not a famine typo of fever P—^No. 

It seems that the mortality, when it was high, was high 
almost entirely during those months P—Yes. There was 
very little cholera. It was of a sporadicr nature. 

Did you break up your camps F—Yes, the one at Machl 
Bhawan, and we moved the charges about. 

Was that effectual in stopping it P—Yes. 

There was not much small-pox P—-No. 

Wore there any deaths in August 1896 from smail-pox on 
works F —No. 

Had you hospitals attached to poor-houses P—Yes, outside* 
quite separate. We had dysent^ huts too as part of the 
hospitals. 

What were the numbers in the poor-house in Lueknow'P 
—They went up to 2,692 in the three poor-houses. 

Did they come in a bad state P—^Yes, specially children. 

Were they in a moribund condition and did they die 
within 24 hours of coming P—I cannot say. 

You say towards the end of your notes that the food- 
grains in use in poor-houses and Idtchens -varied from time 
to time as prices of each grain varied. Was the quality of 
the grain always good P—Yes. It was constantly inepectsd- 

There were no ill-effects P—^No. 

As a matter of fact the non-labouring ration in jails 
is very much higher P—Yes. I should put it at 8 seers 
instead of what I have mentioned at the end of my note. 

Were kitchens very much used on works P—Yes. 

Children did well at the kitchens P—Yes, very well. 

Did they seem in rather a poor state when they came P 
—Yes. People used to farm out their children, and these 
were the children that were neglected. Mothers used to send 
their children to works on the chance of the dole. 

( President ).—Yon mean children were not with their 
mothers F—No, sometimes women sent their children to 
get the dole. 

(Dr. £ichardson).—'I!iiej were a good deal neglected, 
were they P —Yes. The time I speak of was December 
1896 and January 1897. It was very cold at the time. 
We sent the children straight to the hospital. 

Did they suffer from insufficient clothing P—Yes, I hadn’t 
any money at the time, but spent some money on clothing, 
in March. 

'liras this'sending the^ to hospital effectual in brining 
them round again P—Yes. 

(jPresident).-^Yon say in youf evidence that relief 
kitchens were opened as soon as it was seen that mothers 
were ne^ecting their children. That refers to a later' 
stage P—Yes. I think it refers to a- time when there were 
various changes. 

Mothers in this country are genenily fpHd’ of their 
children, are they not P—I think so; 

If mothers on works stinted their children, is that not a 
sign that the mothers were much underfed P—It' might 
be argued so. 


Do yon think that the allowance made to non- working 
children oh works was sufficient P-^Non-working children 
got one pice up to 7 years of age. 

Do you think that was sufficient P— I suppose hot. 

I suppose the conclusion that mothers could not be trusted 
to give the pice dole to their children was arrived at merely 
from the appearance of the children P—Yes. 

A -witness told us yesterday that when works were 
broken up and people went back to their villages,, that 
though the parents of distressed children then got only the 
lowest dole, yet the appearance of the children immensely 
improved. He attributed the bad appearance of the chil¬ 
dren on works very much to the exposure and the difficulty 
that parents had in cooking and giving them food often 
enough. Do yon think these reasons may explain the fall¬ 
ing off of the children on works P—They may be contribut¬ 
ing causes. 

(Mr. Bose). —Were pofrda nashin women in to-wns re¬ 
lieved from the State or the Charitable Relief Fund P— 
Partly from Government and partly from the Charitable 
Relief Fund. 

How did yon distinguish P—It was a system of accounts. 
Simply Government contributed so much and the Charitable 
Relief Fund so much. 

Did yon give any money aid to private orphanages P—No. 

You propose that after the famine orphans should be 
made over to orphanages conducted on proper principles 
and -with proper safeguards, of the sect or religion to Which 
the orphans belong. If there were no such orphanages, would 
yon advocate that they should be handed over to Miwion 
orphanages or be supported by Government P—I don’t know 
how Government could support them after the famine. It 
would be bound to send them to missionary orphanages. 

(Mr. Stoker). —An increase in numbers took place in 
May. Do you think that -was due to any change in the 
system of administration, or exhaustion of field labour on 
Idle completion of the rabi harvest P—Certainly to exhaus-' 
tion of field labour. 

When you spoke of the effect of the Iff-seer scale in 
reducing the people on works, does it mean they were 
deprived of their resources, or does it mean that it led them' 
to seek for employment elsewhere in the fields and villages P 
—They went book to their villages. 

Was there employment for them P—Yes, a good deal of 
irrigation work.- 

Are you in favour of a system of small village work# 
under 65 A P—I am, in this district certainly. I admifi 
there are difficulties of Prganization. 

What purposes do you think they serve P—A great 
part of this district depends upon rice oulti-vation,-and in 
some parts you can get nothing but tank irrigation, so it 
is necessary to excavate tanks. 

Are there any other reasons which make these more 
suitable P—In this district the communications are so good 
that there is no great necessity as'in other ist'rictS for' £rge 
works like roads'. 

Do you think it is an ad-vantage in retaining, people 
near their tanks ?—In the hot weather, certainly. 

On sanitary grounds P—Yes, and on account rf the waters 
supply. 

Do you think there is any reason in the statement 
that they would be near their homes and able to resume 
their field work P—That is an advantage no doubt, 

With reference to the question of a minimum wage 
for children, is it fixed on the grain basis P—Yes. ^ 

What -was the CTain basis for infants nnd» 7 P—Please 
see page 41 of Yolume III. 

Was that the scale on which yon worked P—Yes. 

Do yon think the scale for non-working dependents an 
adequate ration P—I think it is a little low between 6 and 7. 

Yon would alter 6 to 7 P—Yes. It strikes me it is a little 
low. It is a matter on which medical officers can give a 
bettor opinion than ci-vilians. “ 

You said that the charitable relief in the city of' 
Lucknow was aided by Government. Waarelirf- from both 
sources distributed through the same agency P_Yes. 

Do you remember what proportion of the gtants wa# 
distributed as regards Government and the Charitable Relief 
FundP—Government gave -J. 

Do you remember the principle on which it was decided 
that certain proportions should be borne by Government 


Mr.P. 

O-ra^i 

Sgnd Mur. 
1898, 
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Jfc- and certain by the Charitable Belief Fund. Was it 

Gray. based on a rough calculation as to the proportion of the 

numbers in the city requiring relief as ^arrfo nathins and the 
22nd Mar, proportion who would ordinarily be entitled under Govern- 
1898. ment rules to village relief P—Yes. 

—- And therefore the larger proportion went to far da 

nashins P—Yes. 

(President ).—The policy was followed of pressing people 
to leave works at harvest time by tightening up the tik 
and by slightly lowering the wage. Do you think works 
are so popular as to make that sort of thing necessary? Don’t 
you think you could safely trust people living on works 
to leave of their own accord when work in the villages is 
available P—I don’t think works were popular to that degree. 

My doubt is whether they would not go of their 
own accord directly they could get work in their own fields. 


Do you think some pressure is necessary P—I would not call 
it pressure. I don’t think there was any pressure exercised 
at all. It was advisable to get the crops reaped, as a great 
deal depended on the food-supply. 1 was not aware of 
pressure of any kind. The intermediate system did not 
force people off the works. 

The great test of whether it was a mistake to force 
people to leave the works would be whether there was any 
increase in the demand for charitable relief in the villages P— 
I did not observe anything of this kind when the peome left 
our works in March and April. Our anxieties in t^t way 
began later, in August and the first part of September. 

(Mr. Stoker ).—I suppose your poor-houses would act as 
a sort of safety valve P—Yes, certainly, but the poor-house 
population was practically people from other districts. 


Pandit. 
Mama 
Shankar 
Mier. 

22nd Mar. 

1898. 


Pandit Bama Shankab Misb, Officiating Collector of Basti, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

•l. The total area affected in this district was in begin¬ 
ning 1,100 square miles, and its population was 726,000. 
After the rabi harvest of 1896-97 these figures oame down 
to 431 and 212,000 respectively. 

2. The distress in the Basti district was due to the very 
high level of prices. The district did not suffer heavily from 
any severity of crop failure. 

3. (a) The rainfall was sufficient in June, but deficient in 
July. The August rains wore almost above the noiinal. But 
mirage, like September rains glided away. Prices then rose 
and the district had to take to a more or less extent a share 
in the general misfortune. 

This district grows large quantities of rice. The early 
rice, which is the staple food of the people and the principal 
crop of the district, covers, on the average, an area of 
941,000 acres Its outturn was about 7 annas. The winter 
rice, standing on 234,000 acres, suffered a more serious 
failure. Its outturn was not estimated at more than one- 
fourth of an average crop. The outturn of kharif crops in 
general was estimated at about half of a normal hai-vest. 

(b) The prices of food-grains were higher than those in 
other years. They were much higher than those experienced 
in past famines. 

4. Up to the time of failure of rains the condition of th* 
affected area had been fair. The preceding seasons had no* 
been unfavourable. 

6. Under normal circurastanoes the population of the 
affected area is considered to enjoy a fair measure of mate¬ 
rial well being. There is no section of the population in the 
affected area which from special causes is ordinarily in an 
unsatisfactory and precarious condition. 

6. The agriculture of the affected area is specially depend¬ 
ent on timely and sufficient rain owing to absence of ^ili- 
ties for irrigation from permanent sources. 

7. The agricultural population of the affected area is sup¬ 
posed to have reserves of food sufficient for its support in the 
event of failure of one harvest. Non-agricultural labourers 
who even in ordinary years live from hand to mouth have no 
suoh reserves. Neither labourers nor the generality of culti¬ 
vators have cash at their disposal as reserve, but the latter 
have silver trinkets. 

8. I can hardly pass an opinion, but tradition says that 
the present famine told more severely than that of 1877-78, 
for since then population has increased, and the land revenue 
has been enhanced, and wages have not risen in proportion 
to piioes. 

9. I do not think there is any reason to suppose that the 
extent of crop failure, or the degree of distress, or the ab¬ 
sence of resources on the part of the people was under-estim- 
mated or over-estimated at any point of time. I think wo 
male a just estimate of the situation at every point of time. 
Exaggeration was carefully avoided. 

As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
imminence of scarcity. 

34. The existing arrangements for ascertaining and report¬ 
ing failure of rainfall and crops are sufficient. I cannot 
suggest any Improvement on them. 

36. Bevenue village organization is maintained by the 
State in these provinces, and if there was no suoh agency as 


jza^tcaf IS, it would be most difficult to gauge the extent of 
any calamity, 

36. Yes. 

87. Yes. 

38. Yes. 

As to gratuitous relief, 

148. The percentage of the population of the affected ares 
placed on outdoor gratuitous relief at the period of maxi¬ 
mum pressure was •17. 

149. Most of them belonged to the labouring classes. 
There were a few agrioulturista also. 

150. Yes. 

151. By labour and work. In years of famine or scarcity 
all agricultural labour comes to a standstill and little stock 
of food giain kept by the labouring classes becomes exhausted. 
The i»orer cultivators with their family do all work 
which in good years is done by labourers. Private charity 
also is not so freely given as in years of prosperity. Hence 
the necessity, in a year like 1896, of gratuitous relief. In 
years of prosperity conditions similar to those described 
above do not exist, and hence people can live without Gov¬ 
ernment aid. 

162. Yes, chiefly women and children. Pardah nashin 
women were very few ; their number was 269. 

168. I cannot say anything definitely, as there was no 
. actual famine here. 

Yes. • 

164. Yes. 

156. No, I do not as a rule. This practice would not 
always be humane. 

166. No, if he has means to provide food to his infirm 
relative ; but if he has not this means, I would put the 
infirm relative on the gratuitous list. 

157. Yes, but with good supervision they do not sncocod. 

169. Yes, I do. 

160. No. 

161. Yes, it does to a certain extent, but a little persua¬ 
sion sets private charity in motion again. 

162. No, not in this district, where, by opening village 
works at suitable centres, persons in any way capable of 
working had to go. 

163. This was done. 

164. I am of opinion that gratuitous relief in the homes 
of the people is preferable to central kitchens. 

166. People in this district are mostly orthodox Hindus, 
and therefore cooked food in State kitchens would not have 
been welcomed by them. The substitution of kitchens for 
gratuitous relief in the form of grain or money doles will 
certainly exclude, on account of these sentiments, certain 
classes from relief who really need it. 

166. Yes, but it will involve more cost to the State and 
will be more difficult to work. 

^ 167, Gratuitous relief outside the poor-house was given 
in the form of money, and this I prefer to grain distribution, 
as it is very simple to work. 

168. It was given at the bouses of the recipienls. 


•I’Ue uumbdrs refer to the queetfoos drawn up by the Gomoueeioa. 
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' 189. No. 

170. Tha existing revenue and police organization by 
villages or larger groups was fully utilized in finding out 
persons requiring borne relief. But in distribution of nome 
relief in general no assistance was taken from police: my 
oollectorate staff was sufficient. 

171. Voluntary unofficial agency was fully utilized. 

As to poor-houses. 

172. The population of the poor-houses in this district was 
not continuously large throughout the famine period. It 
was largest in the month of January 1897, the number of 
inmates on last Saturday of that month having been 1,210. 

173. The inmates chiefly consisted of beggars, starving 
vagrants, and homeless cripples. The two last mentioned 
were the permanent residents. 

174. Persons of the better class or of respectable position 
would certainly have objected to resort to the poor-house for 
relief, but in this district there were very few such oases, as 
generally want had not reduced such classes to this extreme. 
No pressure of any kind would have induced many to go to 
poor-houses. 

175. I have had no experience of any other famine. 

176. No, the mortality was wonderfully low in the poor- 
houses of this district. 


(1) The hospital should, as a rule, be made outside the 
poor-house enclosure. 

(2) A small infectious disease hospital, also outside the 
enclosure, should be kept ready, and its erection should not 
be deferred until the appearance of epidemic diseases. 

(3) Separate latrines should be erected for both these 
hospitals. 

(4) Wells used for drinking purposes should be preserved 
carefully from contamination. The Inmates should not be 
allowed to draw water for - themselves, but Jcahars be 
appointed to draw water for them. A separate well should 
be kept for bathing and washing purposes. In the event - of 
an outbreak of epiMmic diseases, the well in use should be 
shut up at once, and thoroughly disinfected before it is used 
again. 

(5) For proper distribution of food among noisy children 
it is necessary that they should be fed in gangs. These 
gangs should be of lads of about the same size and age, and 
the rations assigned accordingly, 

(6) Food issued to weak, sickly, and toothless inmates 
should be warm and freshly cooked. The earlier cooked 
food may be given to the more robust of the inmates. 

(7) There are a certain number of paupers fit for light 
labour in every poor-house, and these persons should there¬ 
fore be required to keep clean a certain allotted area of the 
poor-house. 


177. Very few, say 4 per cent., but none from Native 
States. 

178. The inmates of poor-houses were chiefly mendicants, 
with some homeless wanderers. Their physical condition 
was much reduced. They generally wore broken down by 
disease or infirmity. They belonged to the local ai-ea in 
which the poor-houses were situated. Their condition showed 
that the door of charity in villages was to a oertain extent 
closed, but it did not bespeak extreme severity of famine, 

179. Careful measures were taken to keep down the 
population of the poor-houses by drafting able-bodied persons 
to work, and helpless persons were sent to their homes to he 
brought on the village relief list This was systematically 
done j only orphans, lepere, and people without home re¬ 
mained continuously, 

180. Yes, just sufficient j the dietary had to be varied in 
case of weak and sickly. 

181. The rules and apwndioes are suitable in all respects, 
but I would suggest the following improvements 

(i) With reference to the plan of a poor-house given 
in Appendix B of the Famine Code, page llA, 
I have to suggest that the outer wall in which the 
exit gate is placed should be built of non-inflam¬ 
mable material, and that no inflammable struc¬ 
tures should be erected within at least 60 feet of 
the entrance on either side. The plan provides 
for only one exit through a narrow gate, and 
buildings extend along the wall on either side up 
to the gateway itself. If these buildings catch 
fire, flames would spread across the gateway and 
all exit from the enclosure would be hatred. 

(ill It would also be advisable to provide for a second 
means of exit which could bo used in case of 
emergency. 

(iiil The (.'ode contains no provision for supply of 
clothing to inmates of poor-houses. It will be 
advisable to supply so much ordinary clothing as 
is necessary to protect them from the effects of 
the cold weather. The cost of such clothing 
should be met, as far as possible, from local sub¬ 
scriptions. 

(iv) In paragraph 7 of Appendix F of the Famine 
Code, it is laid down that the daily ration of 
inmates of the poor-houses should be given in 
two meals. But experience has shown that in 
places one meal (of full day’s ration) is more in 
accordance with the habits of the people than 
two, and therefore the strict observance of this 
rule should not be enforced. It should be loft 
to the local authorities to decide acoordiiig to the 
habits of the people. A little dole of gram, 
parched or soaked, in the morning, and a full 
meal in the afternoon, were found very suitable 
in this district. 

The following suggestions may be added as supplementary 
to the instructions laid down in the Famine Code 


(8) Separate accommodation should be provided for lepers. 

(9) All enclosure walls should have broad entrances at 
every 60 yards to allow free ventilation of air. They can be 
closed with grass screens when necessary. 

(10) Every inmate should be provided with mats or B‘raw 
or grass to sleep on. The grass or straw should be shaken 
up and placed in the sun twice a week. 

All these have been tried and have proved successful in 
the poor-houses of the Basti district. 

182. No legal powers are required. There was no oppor¬ 
tunity. 

183. When the inmates could work, they were made to 
work, with a fair degree of success. Persons made , baskets, 
sutU, and thread so long as they were not fit to be sent to 
the relief works. 

418. No, if they wanted to return home or do their own 
work. No, only a few professional beggars who could not 
hear the poor-house discipline tried to escape, but their 
number was very limited. 

At to loans to cultivators and land-holders, 

199. The figures in the appended statement show this:— 
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200. Advances made for land improvements were spent 
on the object for whioh they were made, and not otherwise 
utilized. 

201. The sums advanced for cattle and seed have been 
simply a boon to the cultivating classes. No more, money 
was needed. 

202 . — 

Advances without In- To he recovered In Hjnn. 

tercet- 

Advances under see- Ditto. 2 jears commeneinff 

tioBdS(a), from 8th Ma; 1393. 

Advances made for Ditto, 

seed, cattle, and 
potato seed. 


After the harveet of the 
crop for which they 
were advanced. 


Ckrrot seed advanoea recommended for remission. 


Pandit 

Bama 

Shankar 

Mitr, 

22nd Mart 
1898. 
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'fandit 

Sima 

Shankar 

Mitr. 

Sind Mar, 
1898. 


203. 

201. I do not approve of the prineiple of snbsiatenee 
advanoee ; onltivatorg should Bnbmit to the self-acting test 
of aooepting work on relief works. 

205. Apparently it will look economical to the State, bnk 
it would be the means of mining many a family, and the 
irrecoverable advances may be very large in the end. 

206. Every cultivator would certainly want to borrow 
money; but, unless extreme discretion is used in such oases, 
not only would the State be overburdened bv such an outlay, 
but the indebtedness will be something the result whereof 
may not be in the end beneficial to the State. 

As to suspensions and remissions oj land rewnne. 

207. The amount of land revenue suspended is 
Es. 80,971-6-0. Out of this sum Es. 26,601 have been 
remitted in the parts of this district affected by scarcity. 

208. The law provides that relief given by suspensions 
and remissions of revenue reach the cultivating tenant, l^o. 

209. The landowning and cultivating classes have benefited 
much by this form of relief. They escaped going to the 
relief works and had not to borrow money to pay to Govern¬ 
ment. 

210. Yes. 

211. The suspended revenue will be recovered within two 
years in four instalments. No. 

212. No. 

218. Yes. Yes. 

214. I think that proper treatment is to suspend first and 
then to remit later on if necessary. 

216. The stamp receipts for 1896-97 show an increase of 
R3,626 over the receipts of 1896-96 ; while, on the other 
hand, figures for 1894-96 show an increase of 61,733 over 
the receipts of famine year, tii*., 1896-97, and tberefom I 
am of opinion that private indebtedness has not increased to 
any considerable extent. The figures of trangfera of land 
also show' such variations. There was no such borrowing 
brought to light which might involve the ruin of the bor¬ 
rower. 

As to orphans, 

220. The orphans who have been inaintained by the State 
during famine can be disposed of. at its end in the following 
manner. 

If efforts for discovering their parents, relatives, or friends 
are unsuccessful and respectable persons of same caste and 
religion cannot be induced to adopt them, they can rafely 
be made over to recognised native institutions or to Chrirtian 
communities. In the case of the former a formal supervision 
of Government is needed till the orphans attain the ^e of 
self-support. 

221. No. 


As to private charitable relirf as auxiliary to State 
relief. 

222. The only suggestion I can make is in reference to 
object II. Orphans are State charges pre-eminently, and 
they might be taken away from the category of charitable 
relief altogether. The saving thus effected could be well 
employed on the other three objects. 

223. Yes, object II as stated above. 

224. 1 consider the statement of the second object not 
satisfactory. They are State char^ unless some person or 
body of its own unrestricted will take charge of them or 
maiiitains them. 

226. Yes for (fl), but not for (6), 

226. No special rules are necessary. The executive offioere 
can always be depended on. 

227. No. This would involve any amount of cheating, 
6je checking wtereof will be no easy matter. 


230. It should only be given just before the oommenee- 
ment of the agricultural season. If given at any other 
season, it will not serve the purpose for which it is intended. 

231. The peasant cultivators who might lose their holding 
through sheer inability to cultivate them, and those who 
having lost their all in the famine, would, if not relieved, 
turn into day labourers. 

232. I do not think so. This would only bo a half-hearted 
measure, which would not really bo benefiting an institution 
calling itself a charitable one, and the realization of such 
advances woirid really causa more hardship than one can 
imagine. 

233. No. 

234. It has served many useful purposes. IRie fund, as 
is known, was not established with the idea of displacing or 
dispensing with Government relief. Its action was supple¬ 
mentary to Government relief, and it was able to alleviate 
the lesser hardships, while no doubt the worst effects of the 
famine were removed by Government relief. These little 
comforts have left a permanent impression on the minds of 
people. 

236. The nature and extent of the relief given in this dis¬ 
trict are noted below:— 

Object J.—In supplementing the subsistence ration— 
which alone was provided from Public funds—by the addi¬ 
tion of small comforts, whether of food or of clothing, for 
the aged or infirm, for the patients in hospitals, for children, 
and Ihe Uke. 

Object II .—In providing for the maintenance of orphans. 

Object III ,—In relieving the poor, but respectable, 
persons who would endure almost any privation rather than 
amily for Government relief, accompanied as it must be by 
official enquiry and by some kind of test of the reality of the 
destitution which is to be relieved. 

Object IT ,—In restoring to their original position, when 
acute distress is subsiding, those who have lost their all in the 
struggle, and in giving them a fresh start in life. 

The total amount, consisting of subscriptions locally real¬ 
ized and remittances received from Executive Committee 
was 864,104-8-4. Out of this sum, 8882-15-0 were 
sent back to the Provincial Committee on the close of the 
Charitable Fund operations. 

1 give below the detail of expenditure :— 
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236. 

oijset X, 
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Total nambor of persooB who cacod to tbo poor- 
... * • 4,200 


Total number of personB in GoTemtnent poor* 
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287. Distribution of clothing. 


228. The opening of these cheap grain shops will interfere 
th private trade also. No such shops were started in this 
jtriot, 

229. No. In my district no such shop was opened. 


288. Distribution of money doles and clothing. 

239. Yes, it was right to spend the bulk of the fund in 
bel piTig those who had lost their all in tte struggle, and 
would have turned into day labourers if not so relieved. 

240. Yes. 

241. About 8,000 acres. 
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At to migrmtt ani wanierert. 

• Hi- The following arrangetnents were made for 'flie relief 
of starving wanderers. Money was given to polios offieers, 
village ofiSciais, and headmen to give help at onee to any 
starving wanderers fonnd at a distance from relief works or 
poor-honses. After being fed they were sent according to 
their condition to the poor-honse or to the works. 

Chavleidart, goraitt, police official^ village officials, and 
headmen were instructed to be on the look out for such wan¬ 
derers. As soon as a case was brought to light immediate 
relief was aSorded in the shape of a meal. This kind of re¬ 
lief was called “ casual relief,** but it covered the whole dis¬ 
trict, and saved the life of several persons at a very small 
cost to the State. The number of wanderers was not so large 
M to attract attention. 

MS. The number of wanderers was not large, and opening 
of more works would not have reduced this number. I da 
not think it was possible to prevent people who are habit¬ 
ually addicted to it from wandering by any relief measure^ 
except giving them work in their own village. 

244. No. 

245. The wandering population in this district was very 
small. About half of them came from neighbonring dis¬ 
tricts. They were attraoted to this district on account of its 
better agricultural conditions. 

246. No difference, with the exception that steps ware 
taken to pass them on to their native districts. 

247. belief shonld be afforded to them with caution and 
not in an inviting and encouraging way, and immediate 
steps should be taken to pack them off to their own districts. 

At to t\e ordinary food of tin people, 

272. Coarse rice and pulse and wheat and barley are the 
food grains ordinarily used by well-to-do labourers and arti- 
zans of both town and country in this district. No change 
is made in winter or In summer. 

274. They eat two meals, »«., one in day and one in night. 
Each meal consists of rice and pulse and at times bread. 
They drink water. In some cases, though rarely, country 
tiquor is used at meals. 

276. They substitute maize, kodon, kirao, satean, kakun, 
barley, and marua. In fact, these are nsed when they are 
harvested. 

.276. X’odon Is considered the worst food grain, and barley, 
kakun, and tanan are emddered easily digestible, and maize 
and kirao, though not so easily digestible, are considered 
palatable. 

277. There are no gwins produced in this distritA -which 
the people da not use. 

276. Coarse r«e and pnlee and vegetables, salt and oil. 
The afternoon meal consisted of the above. In the morning 
parched or soaked grain was given to the stronger inmates, 
and parched rice to the weaker ones. 

279. Ordinarily one full meal was given in the day in the 
poor-houses. This consisted of the eatables and drinkables 
laentioned against question No. 278. 

—HSgO. Npne, except that tie inmates wanted more. 

SSI. The diet in jails is ^ven according to different scales 
depending on the kind of imprisonment and the prisoner. 
That which can possibly be compared with the poor-house scale 
hsM reference to adult prisoners sentenced to simple imprison¬ 
ment who do not elect to labour and to nnder-trlal prisoners. 
The scale in jail for these is as follows 


Cereal eoablnatiea 
Dal . > 

VljgetsMB » 

Oil . . 

Salt . . 

ChllU . * , 


to ebetska. 
1 ebatek. 
3 vhataka, 
et Chttak. 
leo «:Ealaa. 
1 Sralo. 


The scale for poor-houses is, however, less than the aboTO. 

At .to foai-ttaekt and prieet. 

282. The "riee In prices was reasonable. 1 say this, 
specially when I consider that this diktriet largely exported 

food grains, 

282A. I do not think that the local rates wore inilaenced 
by Miy one or any set of yerswis. The rates adjusted them¬ 
selves aooording to law of supply and demand. 


283. I do not think so. There has been permanent rise 
In the average price of food grains, especially in respect of 
rice and wheat, within the last twenty years. 

283A. AU the neighbouring districts, as far aa I know, 
shared to a more or-less extent in the general distress. 

284. The statement attached herewith will explain the 
finetnations of prices in the 12 months after 1st November 
1896:— 

Statement tiowing fluetnatinm ef prieet of grain from 
Jtt Noeemher 1896 to 15th October 1897. 
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They were chiefly due to the following cause : (1) Jaw of 
supply and demand. Trade was oertainly sensitive. The 
grain did flow in quickly and freely In response ’to each rise 
of price from accessible markets where prioes were lower, but 
generaUy^ pain did go out to pJaees where prices were 
Bighor. The trade was la full activity aad very seasitives 

285. They bought at-the market rates. 

286. Yes. 

287. Pood grains of oommon kind were laigely exported 
from distr^d tracts under my observation, and this 
export was due to still higher prices dsewhere* 

j fortunes were made In the grain 

tedo during the high prices. The local grain dealei^4t,w., 
bantat, made large profits. Some people of the cnltivatii& 
dasses also who had surplus stock derived mnoh benefit. 
The buying and selling was geonioe. 

289, Yes, when lie dealers made sure that good times 
were coming. ° 

29a Some of the cultivators and landowners in distressed 
toots nnder my observation had surplus private stocks. 
Xhey pnerally sold their stocks under the inducement of 
nigh prices, only keeping back so much as they required for 
their own use. 

291. The profits of these cultivators wore somewhat bdow 
■What the gram dealers made. 

292. No, retail prioes were increased a little more than 
nsual. 

298. The habit of storing food grains in pits oi other 
receptacles has mnoh diminished among the grain dealers, 
landholders, and cultivators of tracts producing large crops 
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jPcmdit of the oommon grain. The reason is not far to seek. Im« 
Kama proved oommnnioations of roads and railways which oaixy 
Skwkcw grains at a wonderfully cheap rate have been the chief cause. 

294. Yes. Yes. 

SHni Ma/r, 296. The sum of il40,000 was distributed for seed and 
1898. cattle as free gift. Kuwes 21,000 were advanced on partly 
recoverable system. The sum of B5,000 was advanced 
without interest; R73,600 advanced with interest. Land 
revenue to the extent of fi81,090 was suspended, and 
B25,660 remitted. 

296. The hulk of recipienta of relief were persons of the 
labouring classes. Cultivators of the lower castes or their 
families were found only in small numbers on relief works 
and scarcely ever came to the poor-houses. 

297. The inability of the distressed people to buy grain at 
high prices was due to their non-ability to get labour in 
their villages on proper wages. 

' 298. No, because labourers were available at cheaper 

wages than in ordinary years. This was due to the fact that 
labour and work were less available than in prosperous years, 
as the cultivating classes themselves commenced doing field 
work for which they had been accustomed to employ hired 
labour. 


I see you say in reply to question No. 6, that the 
people en]oy a fair measure of material well-being. With 
what districts do you compare that P—With Bijnor, 
Bulandshahr, Agra and Banda. 

As compared with Bulundshahr, what do you think 
of them P—They are not as well off as in Bulandshahr. 

As well oB as in Bijnor P—About the same, but the 
standard for each district is not the same. Different 
districts have to be judged by diSerent standards, and the 
standards for eastern and western districts again are 
different. 

Judged by the eastern standard are they better off P— 
Yes. 

As compared with Azamgarh, is it a low one P—Yes. 

As compared with Banda, do you think Azamgarh 
low or high P—I think the standard of living in Ban& is 
lower than in Azamgarh. 

In Azimgarh there is a great deal of poverty P—I think 
in Banda there is still more. 

Have yon seen anything of the Behar districts P—^No. 

Yon say in answer to question No. 7, that neither 
labourers nor the generality of cultivators have cash _at 
their disposal as a reserve, but the latter have silver trinkets. 
Have they sold their trinkets P—Yes. 


299. I am unable to answer this question. 

800. I have no personal experience of a previous famine, 
but I must say that the people showed a wonderful power of 
resistance. 


Have the labouring population jewellery P—The upper 
half have, not the lower h^. 

You say wages have not risen in proportion to prices P— 
No. 


801. Yes, on part of the higher classes. 

802. Yes. No. 

808. None. 

803A. None. 

804. The cost of relief to the State would not have de¬ 
creased j (2) the prices in bazars would not have been in¬ 
fluenced ; and (8) the activity of private trade would stiU 
have gone on. 

806. No. No, not In this district 


(Preei<fc«<.)—You are a member of the Civil Service P— 
Yes. 

You ofSciated as Collector of Basti P—Yes, I was there 
throughout the famine. 

In that office P—Yes. 

Yours was one of the slightly affected districts P—Yes. 
It was only under observation. 

Is there much rice-land in Basti P—A great deal. 

Most of it is early rice P—Yes, the greater proportion 
is early rice. 

That saved your district as a matter of fact P—Yes. 

It is not a congested district, is it P—It is a thickly 
populated district. 

{Mr. Holderness .)—You never had very large num¬ 
bers on relief works P—^No, 


How are the agricultural labourers paid, in cash or in 
kind P—Both systems exist. Generally they are paid in 
cash. In the north they are always paid in kind, in the 
south in cash. 

"What is the “ kind ” wage P—One bundle out of 16 that 
they cut. That gives them about two seers a day. For 
odd jobs (day labour), they get a pucca seer and a quarter. 

Who were the people you placed on gratuitous relief P 
—Most of them were persona incapable of working. They 
were almost all of the labouring class, only a rew were 
agriculturists. 

Were they people who are dependent on private charity 
ordinarily P—Yes. 

Were they so supported P—No. 

They worked, but became weak during hard times, so we 
put them on gratuitous relief, and those who were found 
capable of work after about 16 or 20 days feeding were 
placed on works. 

That was one dass of people. I suppose there were 
some other persons who were permanently incapable P—Yes. 
If they were homeless we sent them to poor-houses. 

What has happened to these people now P—The door 
of charity has again opened. 

You had no additional circle agency P—No. 

You worked through Kanungos P—Yes, and through 
Naib Nazirs. 

You say in answer to question No. 161 that a little 
persuasion sets private charity in motion again. Did you 
adopt persuasion P — Yes. 

At the end of the famine P —No; in the middle. 


The largest number was 6,000 in January P—Yes. 

That sank to 1,000 in April P—Yes. 

In the rains your relief works were closed P—Yes. 

On relief works you seem to have had 1,300 P—That 
was the highest number. 

You kept that on till the rains P—Yes. 

And then you closed finally about the middle of Sep¬ 
tember P—Yes. 

The poor-house population was apparently about 1,600 P 
—Yes, in January. 


In answer to question No. 163, whether relief work 
could have been provided by assisting the landowners of 
the village to undertake the construction of tanks or roads 
or other village works, yon say this was doneP — Yes. One 
hundred and eighty-nine works were opened in this way on 
the partly recoverable system, and 216 at their own cost 
by zemindars, so that all the men who wanted work were 
kept near their homes. Thus we had no necessity for opening 
big works under the Public Works Department. 

Under the partially recoverable system yon made a 
stipulation that the people of the village were to be employ¬ 
ed?—'Yes. 


It seems to have gone to 200 in April, and never beyond 
that P—Yes. 

What was the reason of the drop in the poor-house 
population P—We sent them away to their homes, and put 
them on to the gratuitous list. 

Where did they come from P—They were really the 
beggar population of the district. 

Were there many from other parts of the district P—Yery 
few, 


And incapables as well as efficients P—No. 

What was the condition P — We said that a certain 
amount of work was to be done. The zemindar was com¬ 
pelled to give work to every one able to do work. 

Did that system work wellP — Yeiy well. The Civil 
Inspector made measurements, and I found that about 25 
per cent, extra work was done. 

What formed the work usually doneP—One hundred 
and seventy-six tanks and 16 embankments were made. 
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Small village tankgP—Yes; for irrigation. 

On big pnblio works I understand yon first worked on th® 
ordinary Code system, with no Sunday wage and no dole to 
dependents P — Yes. 

Yon afterwards introduced the Intermediate system P — 
Yes. 

The Intermediate system was introduced in March. That 
continued till you closed your worksP ‘Yes. 

When yon introduced the system did people earn enough 
to keep them in health f — Yes. 

Did they do the taskP — Yes; they did more than that, 
and got the 26 per cent allowance at times. 

You say the mortality was very low P — Yes. 

Had you any very seriously emaciated cases in poor- 
houses P — Very few. There were some children. 

(Pmtrfeni.)—To what do yon attribute the emaciation? 

_^ey were generally infantrin arms. The mothers had 

not had sufficient food till they came to the poor-house. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —In answer to question No. 199> 
you say that Rs. 6,176-8-7 have been advanced for 
carrot and potato seed, and in reply to question No. 202 you 
say that carrot seed advances have been recommended for 
remission P — Yes- The carrot seed has been an absolute 
failure. 

This is going to be written ofif in consequence of the 
failure P — Yes. 

In reply to question No. 204, you say that you do 
not approve of subsistence advances. You say cultivators 
Should submit to the self-acting test of accepting work on 
relief works. Did yon find that cultivators came to works P— 
Yes i they came to public works. 

Did people live on relief works P — No, they went to 
their homes. There was no residence on works. 

In answer to question No. 220, you refer to orphans. 
Had you any orphans?—About 16, who wore given 
to men of their own caste and creed when the poor-house 
was broken up. 

You say in answer to question No. 231, that peasant 
cultivators who had lost their all in the famine would, if 
not relieved, turn into day-labourers. Were there many 
cases of that sort P — Not in the present famine. I may say 
tlrat some have been going' towards doing day-labour 
since some time. 

The cultivating class was not very much injured by this 
famine, was it P — No} it only lost one harvest. 

With reference to what you say in answer to ques¬ 
tion No. 274, are the two meals of the same quantity P — 
The night one is large, the day one light. These two meals 
are only partaken of by the better classes. 

What do the poorer classes have P — One in the evening. 
The men who came to the poor-houses were the poorest 
of the day-labourers. 

(President.) —Was it not the old custom to have only 
one meal in the day for the better classes P — In Benares 
they always take two meals. 

(Mr._ Holderness .)—What do you think the poorer class 
^j^Jabenrer fflts in a day P — A pucca seer. 

In addition to pulse and vegetables? — All told, he 
would eat three pao of atta, two ohhitacks of dhal, and half 
a pao of other things. 

Have yon ever thought whether the wage was sufficient 
to buy that food P—Yes. My conclusion is that the labourer 
always earned enough. 

What grain did you take as the basis to fix your prices? 
—Kodo and Marwa. 

Were they the cheapest in the market P—Yes. 

What was the rate generally in force in the early months 
of the year P—-Twelve seers. Never more than 12 seers, as 
far as I remember. 

You say the inmates in the poor-houses wanted more. 
Do you think that was reasonable P—I think they ought 
to have had more. They got 8 ohhitacks ; I think that 
tiiould have been increased to 10 ohhitacks. 

In reply to question No. 283, you say there has been a 
permanent rise in the average price of food-grains, especially 
m respect of rice and wheat, within the last 20 years. Have 
you carefully looked into that P—Yes. 

That does not affect the poorer classes of the labouring 
population P—No, still at times they do eat wheat and rice, 
specially at times of festivals. 


Have the prices of common grains gone up P—No. 

These are not a fair standard P—No. Shankar 

In the intermediate periods, prices were lower P—Yes, MUr. 

but prices just now are much higher. — 

You say in answer to question No. 287, that food-grains 22nd 2n or 
were largely exported. Is your district a largely exporting 1898. 
one P—Yes, it always exports, but Burma rice came in in —- 

small quantities at a later stage of distress. 

Were you ever apprehensive that you would be left with¬ 
out food P—Yes. I asked the Commissioner to allow me to 
stop the export, but he would not. 

Is there a good deal of grain stored P—It is produced and 
sold, not stored. 

Do you think the generality of cultivators kept stocks 
throughout the famine period, which they did not produce 
to sell P—-No, I think they all sold _ it, because they never 
would have got the same prices again. 

In answer to question No. 293, yon say the habit of stor* 
ing food-grains has greatly diminished. On what facts do 
yon go P—The export has increased. I know one of the 
biggest zemindars says he has not one-tenth of the wheat his 
fore-fathers had. He says if he had the wheat his fore-fathers 
had he could ha ve fed all his tenants. 

Is that a typical case P—Yes. 

In answer to question No. 297, you say the inability of 
the distressed people to buy grain at high prices was due to 
non-ability to get labour in their villages on proper 
wages. Did the wage rate go down during the scarcity P— 

Yea At one time I could get an able-bodiM man for 4 pice. 

That was the time when a^icultnral labour had stopped. 

And now ?—Not lees than 6 pice to a strong man, and 5 
to others. That is in the villages. In towns it is much 
higher. 

You say in answer to question No. 300, that the pe<mle 
showed a wonderful power of resistance. In what way P— 

If they had any ornaments they would go to a bania and 
ask for a loan, promising him payment by the next harvest; 
that is to say, they would not give way to the scarcity. 

You mean that they exhausted their borrowing resources 
before coming to works P—Yes. 

Is there a great load of debt P—Not a very OToat load* 

They didn’t actually sell, but mortgaged their silver 
jewellery. 

(President .)—Did they sell cattle P—No. 

(Mr. Solderness .)—With reference to what you say in 
answer to question No. 304, do you think it would have 
been a good thing to import grain for relief works P— I 
don’t think it would have been a good thing. I don’t think 
it was wanted. 

Were prices higher than they ought to have been P— 

No, I don’t think so. They didn’t jump up or go down 
without cause. When a large quantity is exported, prices 
must go up. 

What is the present condition of your district P Has it 
recovered from the famine?—Yes. 

(Vr. Sichardson.) —One witness said that the ulti* 
mate appeal must be to mortality statistics. If this appeal 
was uc^e in the case of Basti, you did not have a severe 
&mineF—^No. 

There was no distress, as measured by the health or 
unhealthiness of the people ?—No. 

(Mr. Pose.) —Do the remarks you make in reply to 
question No. 166 also apply to_ children P—Yes, certainly. 

Basti is the home of the Sarju Pari Brahmins ; Chhatris 
would also object to send their children to kitchens. 

With regard to your answers to question No. 220 and 
No. 221, if the managers of institutions are unable or refuse 
to support these orphans, what would you do P—Then they 
must be made a Government charge. 

Is the opinion given in answer to question No. 227 
based on the actual working of tbe cheap grain shops P— 

It is only my opinion. We had no Government grain 
shops. 

With reference to what you say in answer to ques¬ 
tion No. 232, this refers to oases where aid takes the shape of 
a loanP—If loans are given from the Charitable Relief Fund 
then my answer is what it is. 

You would not object to any State aid in the shape of 
gifts P—^No. — 

(President.) —At one time I think the age below 
which children should not be allowed to work was fixed 
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at 1. Now the iAesi is to fix it at 10, what is you* opinion ?— 
I should say 10 years. 

Ton think no child should be allowed to earn a Wa^e 
under lOP—No, in fact, the general enstom in India 
is that children of labourers do not come to work under 
10. They may go to their own fields, but not to earn a 
Wage. 

Do yon think a working boy of IB eats legs tlian an 
ordinary man, or about as muchP—I should say certainly 
equal to an ordinary nmn. 

And does a girl of IB eat as much as an ordinary adult 
woman P—Yes. 


In reject of the food ration, at what ago would 
you draw the line between an adult and a boy P—I should 
say from 13 or 14 then from 14 to 9 inclusive, and from 9 
downwards. 


A child of 8 would eat a groat deal more than a 
child of 8 . It would be necessary tohaveadifEeroneeP—Yes, 
I would let a child till 4 go with the mother. 

There has been a good deal of talk on the question 
whether the women on works who got the cash-doles for 
their children stinted their children and not themselves. Do 
you think that is likely P—I don’t think so. 


There has been % good deal of evideacsthat ehM- 
rOn looked emaciated with the mothers but did not look 
emaciated when fed at kitchaas 5 can you sugg^t my explan¬ 
ation of that P—If there were m^ical evidence to show 
that the mothers were ill, that would, explain it, otherwise 
I would say the mothers ate up the children’s dole. 

{Mr, Stoker .)—Do yon think the diet in poor- houses 
is more than gumeient to support people in health?—It is 
just sn^iont to support life. The distinction is a deBoate 
one between supporting life and living. 

{Mr. Rot demess )—Did yon find tbe money-dole suffi¬ 
cient for people On gratuitous relief?—Yes. 

{President .)—Do you think that it is in itself suffi¬ 
cient, or were th^ able to supplement it P—-I think it is 
in itself snfidcient, because by buying the cheapest grain they 
could get a little more than they would get in the poor* 
house. 

Was there anything like mowa that the people could 
get in BastiP—Yes, motoa is abundant, though not as 
much as in Banda. 

{Mr. Stoker )—^Do you think there has been a rise in the 
prices of grains?—Yes, that is based on etatbtics. 

*Why have rice and wheat gone up P—Because they 
have been exported to a greater extent. Winter ifce is 
exported, early rice is kept for home consumption. 


Me. 0. W. Odmho, C.S.l , Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government, N.-W, P> and Ondh,P. W. Department, Buildings 

and Beads Branch, called in and examined. 


jlfr. O. W. 
Odlvng, 

2fdnd Mar. 
1898. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

'* 39. See Resolution, pages 35—45, 80—92. 

40. I was Chief Engineer and was in constant correspond¬ 
ence with all Public Works officers engaged. As Sewetary 
I was also in communication with Civil Officers. 

41. Please see pages 87, 38, 89—91, IO 6 , and reply to 43. 

42. See page 108. 

48. There were no material departures except ^1) interme¬ 
diate system, ( 2 ) riasalfioation of workers. 

As to ( 1 ) please see pages 89 —92 of Resolution, As to 
(2), see rul. s of 1st Deoemberj sections 84—36, pages 20—21, 
Volume III, Appendix. 

44. Please see pages 89—92 and 108 of Resolution. 

46. Various improvements are reoommended in the Revised 
Eamino Code, the chief being the different systems to be 
observed in famine and scarcity districts, there being no 
maximum wage in the latter j also pages 89—92 of Beso- 
Intion. 

49. In regard to the second part of the question, see pages 
138—146 of Resolution, 

60. Two hundred aud eighty three on 27th Pebruaiy 
1897 : Public Works only. 

(«) Two hundred and fourteen. Eoad. 

(5) and (e) Fifty two. Tanks on a large scale were subse¬ 
quently started. 

(d) There were two canal works (not shown in above 
total). 

(e) There were no railways. 

f f) Seventeen. Miscellaneous works. 

61. Vide page 103, Besdlattou, 3,274 mUes, all unmetal¬ 
led. 

62 Vide paaaftaph 43, Appendix D-XIY, Revised Famine 
Code. 

63. Pages 98 and 103 of Besolutioti. 

60 . It is a work mainly suitable for the rainy season, page 
77 of Resolution. 

66 . No, the roads requiring metal are very laigoly in non¬ 
famine districts. 

67. (i) In diatriote where such tanks are ■coBaraoB, they are 
veiy suitable, page 12 (rules of Ist December), Appendix, 
Volume III. 

(»$) I think personally that they are most useful ; also 
see page 103, Resolution. 

6S. Pago 103, Resolution. Public Works Agency, 1,463. 
No separate aooounts of tanks and wservoirs have been kept. 
They are nearly all tanks, six large reservoirs only. Civil 
Agency, see page 109, Resolution. 

69. I leave this to Superintending Engineers. I believe 
the snpervision was sufficient. 


60. No, the number which can usefully be oonstruoted io 
districts where tanks are common is almost unlimited. 

61. Banda. 

62. They will be of some considerable valu% page 103 of 
Resolution. 

63. Yes. 

64. There were no irrigation works oonstrooted specially 
as famine works. Famine labour was employed on the 
Fatehpur Branch, Lower Ganges Canal. Total expenditure 
famine, Re. 20,202. 

67. Please see pages 146—143, Resolution. Ken Canal 
suggested. 

68. No arrangements have been made. In sunk works it 
is nearly always proposed to use roads, and they ^ consee 
quently usually not suitable for the employment of relief 
tabonr. 

69. See pages 139—144 of Resolution. Generally, except 
those speoineo, I should say no. 

70. Please see page 82, Resolution. The programme was 
imperfect in December 1896, but it was found posable to 
have works ready whenever required. 

71. I do not think a direct reply can be given to this 
question. Persons will go to their homes if not more than, 
say, five miles distant, but in suitable weather some of them 
will prefer to stay on the works. 

78. It seems to me that no measure of this kind will he of 
any sensible value in a severe famine. I have never on ths 
largest irrigation works with which I have been connected had 
to employ mere than 25^000 persoas at one timei. 

76. No. 

78. I de not tiiint that persons would come and stay on 
relief works unless they were in need of relief. A high task, 
a low rate and a maximum wage are, in my opinion, suffi¬ 
cient. 

77 . No condition as to residence was enforced. Fide also 
pages 38 and 131 of Resolution. 

78. The Public Works establishment in anytHug 
approaching to a famine would be Insufficient for dther lat^ 
or small works, but it can be expanded as mentioned in uaM 
99 of tbe Resolution. 

79. No distinction was made, but perswjs on arrival 
received a meal if required. 

80. The expenditure under this head was small. No 
separate account was kept. 

81. Vide page 69 of Resolution. 

82. In very few cases authority was given to spend Bo io 
RlOO per charge. Page 139, Volume Hr, Appoitaioeg.^ 

84. Approximate figures only can bo given. There were 
129,484,071 units on task work and 16,607,435 unite on 
piece work. 


The nambere refer to tbe queeUena drawn np by the Commiasiou. 
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85, No, I do not think It is snitable for famine dls* 
iriote. Page 92 of Resolution. 

80. It is suitable for distriots whera famine ia not 
Kvere. 

87. Please see page 90 of BgSolutlon. 

^ 88. A lowr task, see page 91 of Resolution. 

89. See page 90, Resolution. 

90. In any arrangements it must be possible for indi¬ 
vidual workers to insist on being paid separately if they 
desire, vide page 179, Volume III, Appendioes, but pay¬ 
ment by gangs is very desirable. 

91. The praotioe varied, but the rule was that individ¬ 
uals were entitled to be paid separately if they desired. 
The tendency was to resort to payments by gangs. 

92. If tbe principle of individual payments ia maintain¬ 
ed, I doubt if there would be any considerable reduce 
tlon, if any. Tbe measurements would req^uire more 
attention. 

94. Vide paragraph 60, Revised Famine Code. 

96. Vide paragraphs 90—101 and 104, Revised Famine 
Code. 

96. The wages table. Appendix D-XV, Revised Famine 
Code, appears to meet all requirements. 

96A. Vide paragraph 104, Rerised Famine Code, and 
paragraph 48, Appendix D-XIV, Revised Famine Code. 
Neiiier men nor women would be satisfied with the same 
wage. 

97. Vide Chapter VI, Revised Famine Code. 

98. Ten years, vide Chapter VI, Revised Famine Code. 

99. Vide Revised Famine Code, Appendix D-XIV, para¬ 
graph 47, also Resolution, page 86. 

102- Tea, to the extent allowed in Revised Famine Code. 
Approximately 26 per cent, 

103. Yes, vide paragraph 83, Bevi^d ^mlne Code, but 
I think only persons present on previous Thursday should 
be paid, 

104—100. This has been provided for in Revised Famlna 
Code, Appendix D-XIV, paragraph 43; but whether it 
will stand the test of practice remains to be seen. 

107. It is quite certain that the best possible arr^ge- 
ments will not be secured ; there will nearly always be an 
excess of carriers in famine distriots. 

Something maybe dona in employing excess carriers as 
diners with a reduced task, 

108. See paragraph 85, Appendix P-XIV, Revised 
£*amine Code. 

110. Pages 89 to 93, Resolution. 

111. No, page 92, Resolution. 

112. Pago 102 of the Resolution. Taking districts only 
where there have been a considerable number of relief 
workers, the proportion has varied from approximately 1 
to 1 in Sitapur to 1 to 3 in Hamirpur, The general 
average is 1 to 8, There haa been some variation, the 
gjiaraL^nU Jteing that there were fewer men in the late 

^lamine. ' 

113. Proportion one man to two women and children* 
The proportion does not seem to be excessive, admitting 
famine. 

USB. This has been done to a large extent by the ordin¬ 
ary road repairs and repairs to famine roads. 

113C. In these provinces it is being provided for from 
provincial or local tunds ; in the latter case, from the reserve 
which it was intended to keep, as far as possible, unex¬ 
pended. 

USD. No. 

114. For civil works, please see paragraph 68, Berired 
Famine Code. 

116. Revised Famine Code, vide paragraphs 31 and 34. 
116. The Collector should, I consider, he held responsible 
that all persons requiring relief are provided with_ work on 
which they can earn wages adequate to their maintenance, 
and should possess powers which will enable him to achieve 
this object. The Executive Engineer in these proving 
more especially in famine time, is largely a controllmg 
officer. He apd the District Engineer should be held respon¬ 
sible for the organization and conduct of the works, and 
they should have a voice in fixing the task (Revised Famine 
Code, paragraph 62), and on this subject should be allowed 


to appeal to the Commissioner. See Revised Famine Code, 
Chapters III and V, and Appendix D-XIV. 

117. Considerable caution is, I think, neces^ry. The 
most important matter is that orders should be given to the 
District Engineer and not to subordinates. I do not thmk 
detailed examination of charges accounts should be made by 

- Collectors’ Assistants ; they riiould however ascertain that 
persons requiring employment obtain it. 

118. Naib Tahsildars. See Famine Code, paragraph 67. 
There will also be a difficulty in getting sufficient suitable 
men. When N aib Tahsildars are not available, candidates 
must be employed. 

119. Yes, vide paragraph 66, Famine Code, and para¬ 
graph 8, Appendix D-XIV. 

120. Yes, this was the practice during the Jato famine, 
Bee also paragraphs 68 to 86, Famine Code. 

121. It might be desirable to vest Military Inspecting or 
Bectional Officers with such powers. 

124. Famine districts dally. Resolution, page 87. Vide 
also paragraph 80, Revised Famine Code. Where piece¬ 
work ia established (scarcity distriots) and the persons work 
in gangs, it may be possible to pay weekly. Appendix D» 
XIV, paragraph 63, Revised Famine Code. 

125. Fay to the nearest pice as shown in the ready 
reckoner, Appendix D-XV. If pie payments are attempted^ 
there would be both trouble and fraud. 

126. Vide Resolution, page 8?. Payments should ba 
made by mates wherever they are qualified. If qualified 
mates cannot be obtained, then gang muharrirt should pay, 
paragraph 61, Appendix D-XI m Revised Famine Code. 

127. All comers were admitted who were willing to work, 
vide Resolution, page 62. 

128. The people of the different districts vary greatly in 
their amenability to discipline and in their aptitude for 
subordinate posts on works. For instance, in Oudh any 
number of capable mates can be obtained ; in Banda none, 
In Cawnpore a very good class of muharrire is obtainable ; 
bnt they would not go to Banda, 

129. It ia scarcely possible to give a minimum number; 
less than 2,000 workers are undesirable ; a full charge of 
6,000 workers (Appendix D-XIV, rule 6, Revised Famma 
Code, paragraph 74) is desirable. 

130. Vide Resolution, page 91. It is desirable that 
children should generally receive relief by being fed. 
Revised Famine Code, paragraph 89. 

181. Vide Resolution, pages 104—106, _ The comparison 
must not be made between small works carried out by surplus 
labour when cultivators are not required in the fields, but 
between the rates paid in a large work like the East Indian 
Railway, prosecuted as fast as practicable. For a small 
drainage cut at Khaga, not far from Allahabad, which the 
East Indian Railway proposed to carry out and charge to the 
Local Government, the rate for earthwork and dressing was 
B4 per 1,000 cubic feet, 

.33. The accounts and form* proposed (Appendix D, 
Revised Famine Code) give, I think, all the information 
necessary for either statistical or accounts purposes. The 
ordinary Public Works Accounts would be required in addi¬ 
tion. A good deal of trouble has been caused by vouchers 
for small amounts being called for. Vouchers for sums 
under R6 should not be submitted to Examiner (Appendix 
D-XIV, paragraph 64, Revised Famine Code). ThePublio 
Works Code should be altered if nepessa^, I take this 
opportunity of saying that there is little difficulty in giving 
any information in aoconnts or returns if provided for before¬ 
hand ; but that it is exceedingly difficult to obtain statistics 
of mattere not separately shown in the acoonnts from the 
first, 

133, I received no complaints except one, which ai^ in 
Bengal and was forwarded by the Government of India I 
believe the Agent, Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
did complain to the Government of Inffia. 

184. I do not think there were any grounds, vide pages 
101—103 of the Resolution, asd pages 67—77, Volume III, 
Appendioes. 

136. Vide page 101 of the Resolution. 

136. Vide page 10 L of the Resolution. 

137. In famines, if private employers wish to attract 
labour, it will bo necessary for them to increase their rates, 
so as to follow to some extent the increased pnoe of food. 

139. I doubt, except as provided by Civil Works AgoJicy, 
where a part of the cost of useful works has been paid by the 
State. 


Mr. C. W. 
Odting, 

2.iind M<tr. 
1898. 
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(Mr. Sigham .)—Ag Chief Engineer, what ware yonr 
duties and responsibilities in connection with famine 
relief operations r —My duties were to see that funds were 
provided for relief works as required, to see that tools were 
provided and also the establishment for such works as were 
designated by Civil Officers. 

What was the departmental organization that was 
available for relief works before the famine began P—It 
consisted of 37 Engineers and 64 Subordinates. 

How many circles were there P—Three. 

What were they called P—First, second and third circles, 
with head-quarters at Allahabad, Lucknow and Meerut. 

Conterminous with Civil Divisions P—Yes. One Divi¬ 
sional Engineer with each Commissionership, except Allaha¬ 
bad which has two U ivisional Engineers. 

Is there an Executive Engineer in each district P—^No. 
There were five Executive Engineers and nine Assistants in 
charge of districts; the remaining districts were in charge of 
Upper Subordinates who are styled District Surveyors 
when in charge of distriots. 

The District Engineer or Surveyor is the professional 
adviser of the Collector of the district P—Yes; he is the 
Public Works Sub-Divisional Officer. 

Conterminous with |the Civil District P—Yes, with one 
exception. 

When famine relief operations began, did yon find it 
necessary to make additional circles ?—Yes, the third circle 
was divided ; Allahabad formed a circle by itself, and 
Benares and Gorakpur remained as another circle. 

Was the Public Works establishment too shorthanded 
to meet the demands made on itP—They were worked 
excessively. 

Were there any transfers from outside P—Only one. 

Were there any officers sent from the military works P— 
Eight Eoyal Engineers and 12 Staff Corps Officers. Excel¬ 
lent men they were too. 

The management of relief works throughout the North- 
Western Provinces was carried out in accordance with 
Circular No. 18 of the 6th December. What was the origin 
of that Circular P—Experience gained in the spring famine 
in Bundelkhand. 

Did you in Bundelkliand work on these lines P—Yes. 

The particular deviation from the Code is the great 
reduction allowed in the wages P—Yes, there is a reduction. 

That is to say, that under thb Circular no digger, 
however able-bodied, is supposed to receive more tlian 19 
chittacks a day ?—Yes. 

Under the Code, if a professional digger, he could earn 
21 chittacks?—Yes. 

Under the Circular no carriers could earn more than 
the D wage P—No, the wage was 14 chittacks for a man 
and 13 for a woman. 

Under the Code, anybody who had a task to do was 
supposed to earn 15 to 17 chittacks P—Yes, that is so. 

Then under yonr new rules big children could earn 
ten chittacks and small children six ?—Yes. 

Under the Code they could earn 16 and 10, respectively P 
—Yes. 

So that all round there was a considerable reduction in 
what might be earned?—Yes. 

Were these reduced wages justified by the famine in 
Bundelkhand P—Yes. 

Were these reduced wages actually paid in Bundelkhand P 
—Yes. The C wage was abolished in Bundelkhand, and the 
A wage except for special men like mates. 

From the wage table in this Circular it appears that 
the workers very often received less than would purchase 
the rations they were supposed to get ?—Yes, that was 
sometimes the case. 

That is, the wage table is not as much as the ration table P 
—Yes; it was framed on a pice and not a pie basis. 

Under yonr rule the B digger will only get 17 instead 
of 19 chittacks?—Yes. 

Then as regards the J) carrier, instead of 14 chittacks 
he gets 12 J ?—Yes, that is so. 

Then as to a small child, instead of getting six chittacks 
he’only gets the price of five ?—’Yes. 


So that instead of 19, 14 and 6 chittacks you give respec¬ 
tively 17, 12 J and 6 ?-Yes. 

That was on the lO-seer basis ?—Yes. 

If yon had your wages on the 12-8eer basis and prices 
went to 11, wages would not be altered P—^No. 

They would be subjected to further reduction on that 
ground P—Yes. I think it would be exceedingly difficult 
to fix prices. 

Do you know if the wage yon gave was more liberal 
than the market rates P—-Generally less. 

Wore changes under the wage basis made frequently P 
—Very seldom. 

But rates were constantly changing?—I don’t know. 

In regard to the letter at page 43, Appendix, Volume III, 
deals with the introduction of the system of petty 
contract on piece-work ®—Yes. 

To wliat extent was an attempt made to carry this out P 
—It was carried out in several districts in Fyzabad, 
some portions of the Agra Division and also in Fatehpur. 

What was the class of people to whom contracts were 
given P—In Fyzabad practically to the servants of one man. 

In other divisions?—I cannot say who they were. 
They did not come to my own particular notice. 

Was piece-work given to the head of the working gang ? 
—No. It was in Gorakhpur under the modified system. 

Was it found tlrnt village pattadars would not come for¬ 
ward ?—Yes. 

This Circular does not contemplate giving it to workmen 
themselves?—No It contemplates giving it to non-workers 
—those who hadn’t to work with their own hands. 

Not to the head of the family gang P—No. 

Tlsat was proposed in yonr second Circular at page 54 P 
—Yes. 

In this Circular the leading idea seems to have been 
that the ordinary labourers should be put into a position to 
earn enough tor themselves and all their dependents, not 
only during the week, but also on the rest day P —Yes. I 
think they had some resources of tbeir own. 

Was it not the idea under this Circular that the presenoe 
of large crowds, including numerous dependents, might be 
dispensed with on works P—Yes. I think it was also 
considered they might have some small means of subsistence 
of their own. 

It was laid down that no dependents would bo recog¬ 
nized ?—Yes. That is a part of the system. 

In what way was it supposed that the labourer would 
be in a bettor position to support his dependents ?—The 
first question is the amount of work he could do. If the 
task was 12u feet he could earn 3i annas. 

I want to know if a family of workers could earn 
more under this system than on the task-work system P— 
Ho could earn a little more if he does the ordinary task. 
If he does the maximum task he earns one anna more. 

How is it possible under this scale for a man to earn 
more than under the ordinary task P—As a matter of fact 
he does earn more. 

Firetly,—Is the following^ a correct statement, that 
under the piece-work system fining is carried down one degree 
lower ?—Yes. There is no minimum wage. 

Secondly,—Under piece-work the male carrier is paid 
lees than when ho is on task-work P—It is only tree in 
certain cir.'umstauces. These circumstances were of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. 

Thirdly,—Under the piece-work system the Sunday wage 
had to be earned ?—Yes. 

T’^nder task-work it was given as a matter of course P 
—Yes, it was in the hot weather, not early in the famine. 
There were restrictions also as to having been on the wor q 
on the preceding Thursday. 

Fourthly,—Under the piece-work system you gave 
no relief to dependents P—No, but wo found it necessary to 
give relief to children. 

No relief was at any time given to adult dependents P 
—No. 

Yon say a man was put in a better position under 
the piece-work system to support his family P —Yes. He 
was a free agent and the system was only applied to 
scarcity districts. He could probably do with fewer carriers 
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flnfth his Work quicker so that he had free time at his 
Tsposah 

Would it not he correct to say that the justification 
of the system was the necessity for putting pressure on 
people to return to their fields, rather than the reasons given 
here P—It was considered desirable to stop the system under 
which every person was entitled to a daily dole. • 

of 


It was really intended to tighten up the 
relief P—Yes. 


system 


Would it involve a heavier expenditure on estab¬ 
lishment P—-Tbero is a difference of opinion. It Varied. At 
Gorakhpur it is said to involve less expenditure hecause they 
worked in gangs. In other places it involved the same 
expenditure. If worked continuously for five or six 
months, I think there should bo a reduction. 

Were people obliged to attend at regular hours as task- 
workers P—Ifo. 

They had to attend for the muster P—Yes, but they kept 
their own hours. They would be paid even if they did 
not attend.the muster, so long as any man of the gang 
was present. 

If you introduced a system like this of payment-by¬ 
results and fining without limit, would not the same 
end be attained in a simpler manner by simply paying tho 
head of the party according to the work doneP—Yes, cer¬ 
tainly. 

Why was that not done P—I was given to understand 
that the people would not agree. It was mentioned that 
they quarrelled very much. It was considered that every 
person had the right to be paid independently, if he insisted 
on it. 

It was not permissible under this order P—It was never 
intended to prevent payment of the gang as a whole. 

You had a true system of piece-work in Gorakhpur P—■ 
That was started under tl>cso orders. 

Did that work satisfactorily P—Yes, but it didn’t attract 
a very large number of people. It would not have been 
suited to a famine district. 

Did it keep off people who ought to have been on works P 
—I don’t think so. There were 18 charges in June and 
16,000 persons. 

With reference to tho Gorakhpur system, what was the 
average of carriers to diggers?—There were generally two 
carriers to one digger. 

Do you consider that the Gorakhpur system is satis¬ 
factory wherever it could be applied P—Yes. 

Has any provision been made for working the Gorakh¬ 
pur system in your revised Famine Code?—^Yes. Para¬ 
graphs 44 and 45 of Appendix D XIV practically prescribe 
the gang system. 

Will payment depend solely upon the quantity of work 
outturned or on tho number of people in the gang ?—Solely 
on the outturn. 

Supposing task-work was taken up by a digger and 
one carrier, instead of two, would one carrier rechive the 
wage of two carriers P—The two (digger and carrier) would 
be paid at the prescribed rate per hundred cubic feet. 

^ 'Have you any remarks to make as to the men employed 
as officers in charge P—-Those appointed early in the famine 
gave satisfaction, but those appointed late did not. They 
were young and had no experience. As soon as Naib Tahsil- 
dars and the qualified candidate class are exhausted, I 
think it is best to promote mohurrlrs. 

Have you any suggestions to make as regards the 
future management of relief works P—No, I have none apart 
from the Kevised Famine Code and the suggestions in the 
Resolution. 

(Mr. Solderness). —^Will yon kindly tell me whether 
there is a maximum to the earnings of a worker under the 
new Famine Code in a famine district P—A man cannot earn 
more tlian the ordinary full wage. 

Tho age for non-working children is fixed at ten. 
Do you consider that the best age P—That is a matter on 
which I am not qualified to give an opinion. I should cer¬ 
tainly say children under ten should not bo worked. 

(President). —There is no objection to their helping? 
—No. 

(Mr. Solderness). —Wliat is your answer to ques¬ 
tion No. 74 P—I think on the whole residence on works was 
the rule. It was for any one whose home was more than 
four miles away. A direct reply is scarcely possible. 


_ Ton say in answer to question Np. 86, that you think O. W. 
piece-work is suitable for districts where famine is not Odling. 
severe. Do you mean by piece-work the system that is - — 

described in tlie new CodoP—I refer to the system in which 23nd Mar, 
there is no minimum and extra wage. It is tantamount to 1S98, ' 

the system described in tho new Code. ' — 

Ton say in answer to question No. 94, “vide para. 

60, revised Famine Code,” That represents your own 
view P—Yes. 

The same answer applies to No. 95?—As regards a, 
man or woman I think the food or remuneration is suffici¬ 
ent. As regards children I am not qualified to give an 
opinion. 1 think it is a matter for Medical Officers. 

Do you include non-working children P —^For non-working 
children I am not able to give an opinion. 

For working children you consider it sufficient?—Tes. 

(President). —Working children np to the age of 16 P— 

Tes. 

Do you think a boy or girl of 15 requires as much 
food as an adult P—I should prefer myself to alter 16 to 14, 

I consider any one above that age should bo treated as an 
adult. If strong it is pretty certain they would be so treated. 

(Mr. Solderness). —Ton say in answer to question 
No. 99, “ vide revised Famine Code, Appendix D—XIV, 
para. 47, also Resolution, page 36.” Has this particular 
penalty of giving the penal ration ever been enforced P —I 
have not heard of it being enforced. In fact the sole penalty 
I have heard of is the minimum wage. The penal -wage is 
very uncommon. 

With reference to yoim answer to question No. 102, 

I understand your reply is that you are in favour of that 
in a scarcity district P —Yes. 

And as rogards your answer to question No. 108 P—For 
a famine district I consider tho best unit is 60 to 80 strong. 

In answer to question No. Hi, yon refer to page 92 
of the Resolution. Tho Resolution says it is not applicable 
to a much distressed district?—I don’t think it is at all 
applicable to a famine district. If they keep arranged in 
the gang system all the better. 

If you had to provide for a famine district what would 
you do P—I would start the famine system at once. 

With reference to your answer to question No. 116, 

I understand that you consider that the Collector and Dis¬ 
trict Engineer together should fix the task P—Yes. 

And that in case of a difference, appeal should be 
allowed to the'Commissioner?—Yes, and his decision should 
be final. 

In answer to question No. 130, you say it is desir¬ 
able that cliildron should generally receive relief by being 
fed?—Yes, I am in favour of cooked food. My opinion is 
that in a famine district I would not feed the children, but 
give cash doles instead: in a scarcity district I would feed 
them. 

What is your experience in famine districts. Do 
parents provide fairly well for their children P—Tes, they 
do. In Banda and Allahabad cooked food was ordered 
for children owing to mothers getting impoverished. 

Is it your experience that the money dole was sufficient P 
—Yes. I hoard no complaints till late. 

Do you think those complaints might have been 
remedied by increasing the allowance to children instead of 
opening kitchens ?—I think the first thing required was to 
get the children fat again, and you could not do that except 
by feeding them. 

With reference to your answer to question No. 183, 
had tho railway fair grounds for complaint P— I don’t think 
they had any. In Gorakhpur we were giving very low rates 
on piece-work. We had 18 charges and could not fill them. 

There were 16,526 persons on them. 

But complaints did arise P—There was a complaint 
from Bengal which on enquiry was considered groundless. 

In Azaragarh there was a complaint too. 

Was Azamgarh the only place where largo works 
were in progress?—No; there wore largo works also at 
Ballia Gonda and Bahraich. 

In Azamgarh did you pay the ordinary rates P—^The 
same as we paid before tho famine. 

How far did the railway give effective relief to people ? 

—I am not able to answer the question. 

(President). —With reference to what you say in 
answer to question No. 96 A, would you propose a different 
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W, for men and women in the same class P—I have asked 
a number of natives of the country and they always assure 

. . me that if men and women got the same wage it would 

create intense dissatisfaction among them- I have also con- 
^96, suited officers and subordinates and many others on the 
point. To deliberately pay men and women the same will 
in some sense create discontent and is not desirable. I can 
only give the opinion of the people I have consulted. 

(Mr. Soldemess). —Under the Code a man and woman 
as carriers, get the same wage P—They may do so, but 
it is accidental. They are never put deliberately on the 
^ame footing. There has always been an intention to give 
the man a little more, but it does not come out. 

In the operation of the pies system it does P—^Yes, but 
the minimum of the man and woman is not the same. 

(President), —Yon say in answer to question No. 117 
that you do not think detailed examination of charge 
accounts should be made by Collectors’ Assistants. Was 
that done in practice P —Yes, I hoard of some eases where 
it occurred and caused a good deal of trouble by taking up 
the time of the officer in charge whose work suffered In 
oonsequenoe. 

Who does look after these P—The District Engineer or 
Ittilitary Inspecting Officer. 

(Mr. Stoker). —With reference to the table attached to the 
orders of 15th September, that was made on the pice not 
pies system P —Yes. 

Had that reference to the desirability of making daily 
payments P —Yes. The alteration in it waS not to reduce 
wages, but to enable daily payments to be made. 

As a matter of fact, in practice, did you find any coin 
except pice in which to pay P—^No. 

May I take it that it was considered as generally more 
expedient to maintain daily payment though it involved 
the pice system P— It was considered that daily payment 
must be provided in pice. 

Do you know whether, though those payments were framed 
on the standard grain current, there were other cheaper 
foods P—Sometimes there was food at one-third of the price. 
Potatoes were very cheap. 

Can you say as a matter of fact whether, in spite 
of the drawbacks this short payment entails the scale of 
wages paid on intermediate works proved sufficient to main¬ 
tain them in health ?—I understand it was always sufficient 
both on the intermediate and famine system. When the 


^stbm had been adjusted in actual workingj the Seale 1*88 
found sufficient. 

As a matter of fact was the intermediate system framed 
to permit of the worirer earning something more than he 
could have earned on the fixed acme of the Code P—Yes. 

The fate was the 12-seer scale P—Yes. , 

Under the i2-seer scale what would the digger’s wage be 
under the Code system P—Six pice. 

And the two carriers P—One anna each. 

And under your scale (page 67) for intermediate work P 
—It’s the same for the ordinaiy t^k, but for a full task thq 
earnings of the three persons would be 0-4-3 in place of 0-3-6» 

(Mr. JTigham ).—.They would have to do 26 per centi 
more work P—Yes. 

(Mr. Stoker).—WhAt was the object of this system. 
Was it to ensure that they should do more work if they 
wanted more wages P—There was a difficulty in exacting 
a sufficient task under the Famine Code, and it was therefore 
desirable to give the men a decided interest in doing a 
full task. 

Was it the case under the Famine Code scale of wages 
that there were any excess earnings found in the case of a 
family irking together P—Yes. 

Wefe yon compelled to frame the scale in order to meet 
the cases of individuals P—Yes. It was considered that 
each Individual had an absolute right to be separately paid. 

Was the introduction of the system of cooked food 
to children and dependents on the intermediate system in 
your opinion dtie to deficiency in the earnings of the parents, 
or was it due to other causes P—I do not think so. In 
many cases no extra allowance was found necessary. In 
other eases children were found to be in an imTOverished and 
emaciated condition, the fact was noted, and cooked food 
given. The same was the case where the intermediate 
system was not in force. 

(Mr. Bose ).—As regards the wage earned by a party 
of throe (one digger and two carriers), would there be any 
difference between the wages earned when a whole week w 
taken into consideration, the Sunday non-working wage 
under section 91 of the North-Western Provinces Code Tfl 
force at the time of the famine being added in the case of 
task-workers P—There is one point to be taken into OOns 
sideration. The Sunday wage was only given when the hot^ 
wcathci commenced. It was not allowed in thaeold^eathex^ 
What yon say is practically true, 


Bat Bimar 
Parmanand 
Bahadwr. 

Stand Mar 't 
1898. 


Eii Kumae Pabmanand Bahadus, Pleader, Allahabad, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I wish to state at the outset that the few suggestions and 
observations which I propose to 
Introdnotorjr. make here, are solely based upon 

the limited experience I gained from my work in connection 
with the severe famine just happily over, and it is confined 
to the operations of the private charitable relief which were 
carried on in the city and suburbs of Allahabad under the 
dfreetions of the Allahabad Special Charity Committee, of 
which body I was for the first thi-ee months the joint, and 
afterwards to its dlssolution on the Slst January 1898, the 
Secretary. As a member and for about three months as 
Acting Secretary of thq Executive Committee, North- 
Western Provinces and Ondh Indian Charitable Relief 
Fund, I had constant opportunities of learning the general 
state of affaire in famine-stricken portions of the province 
hnd of the methods that were being employed to relieve 
distress. 

The Allahabad Special Charity Committee was formed 
at a public meeting held on the 

AHai'abnd Special Charity November 1896, and was 

■ComalMee. attended by a considerable number 

of representative Burofeau and Native gentlemen, The 
object with which the dbmmittee was established, was to 
>*ovlde relief to persons of respectable position living within 
■'the limits of the Municipality and suffering distress, but 
to whom it would be an indignity to labour on relief works 
nr to seek succour in the poor-house. Over B20,000 were 
subscribed on the spot and the Committee .commenced its 
operations from the 1st January 1897. It will appear, 
therefore, that at Allahabad, as in several other places, steps 
bad been taken to relievo the respectable poor before the 
^blio meetii^ of ti» i4th January 1897» vras 'held ii» 


Calcutta and a long time before the formation of the Exes 
cutive Committee, North-Western Provinces and Ondh, 
Indian Charitable Relief Fund. That was formed at a 
public meeting held at Lucknow under the piesidenoy of 
the Lieutenant-Governor and its object was to form a Pro«, 
viheial Organization to co-operate with the Central Com* 
mittee in Calcutta. It was not until March 1897 that the 
Executive Committee, North-Western Provinces and Ondh 
Branch, commenced its operations. In the meantime, how* 
ever, the Allahabad Special Charity Committee had been 
raising more funds and had obtained for itself from the 
Local Government a monthly contribution of R5,()00. to 
further its object, The area of the operations of this com* 
mittee was oo-extensive with the area of the Allahabad 
Municipality. 

The Honourable Mr. H. B. M. James, C.S., Vice-Chairm^ 
and Secretary of the Central Committee, Calcutta, who paid 
Allahabad a visit in the first week of April 1897, speaks of 
the Allahabad Special Charity Committee in his “ Notes op 
Tour ” as follows : — 

" One afternoon I went round part of Allahabad with 
several English and Native gentlemen, members of the 
Special City .Relief Committee. The town is divided into 
six quarters, ftr each of which there is a Separate Pttnehayat 
or Sub-Cdmmittee of respectable residents, who submit lists 
of reSpoOtable and des'erring poor to the Town Committee, 
and a monthly grant is sanOtioned. At present upwards 
of ®9,000 is being dispensed monthly, at first from Jooal 
subscriptions aided by a Government grant, and when those 
funds were exhausted, from our charitable fund. Wo 
■visited various mahaUaha or courts, and streets. The ,recipi« 
ents of relief were asked to come out, and their replies aa 
'to the agiounts paid them compared the lists-^ lai^ 
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Mmtief were poor old widows, especially amongst the pm- 
da nashins, who were only questioned tWngh the key hole, 
There was a blind tailor with two or three small children-r- 
an aged carpenter said to haye been an extremely capable 
and industrious man in his day, who with his aged wife has 
ho children to support him, and a vei’y picturesque group of 
wizened old ladies was gathered at the. comer of a street for 
me to see, all of whom but for relief must have died long 
ago from inanition. One rupee for a man, twelve annas 
for woman and four annas for each child was the usual 
allowance, though higher i-ates were given according to the 
recipient’s need and want of means. The registers were 
kept with the utmost accuracy. Later on I had the pleasure 
of attending a meeting of the Local Committee presided 
over by the Collector, and was introduced to the principal 
native gentlemen and the membere of the Panchayat. A 
clergyman who receives a grant of R200 a month for his 
, orphanage was present. Accounts were all rendered and the 
members’ proceedings for the month approved. On this 
occasion no new names were brought on the list a proof of 
how thoroughly the work had been done.” 

I have alluded to the establishment of the Allahabad 
Special Committee, to the work which it did during the first 
few months, and the manner in which that work was done, 
in some detail to show first that the object of this committee 
coincided completely with the third of the four declared 
objects of the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund, and 
secondly, that its modus operandi was not materially different 
from that suggested by the Central Committee in Calcutta. 
There was, therefore, no difficulty, when the time came, in 
the Allahabad Special Charity Committee, working in subor¬ 
dination to, and in harmony with, the Executive Committee, 
North-Western Provinces Branch. Prom June to Septem- 
her 1897, the funds of the Special Charity Committee were 
subsidised by the Executive Committee, North-Western 
Provinces Branch. 

The first and the third objects of the Indian Famine Relief 
j . 1 ,. j f Fund have my fullest approval, 

1 8 an no jee . j already stated enough 

to show how in Allahabad the necessity to help the respec- 
teble poor was realized, and steps were taken to bring relief 
to that portion of the population even before the Central 
Committee was formed. I consider it unnecessary to dilate 
upon this subject and to advance arguments to prove that 
the first and the third objects of the Indian Famine Relief 
Fund, as defined by the Government of India, are two of 
very best methods in which private contributions might 
most usefully be expended. There is a consensus of opinion 
upon this point, and moreover the experience gained during 
the last famine furnished ample justification for the expen¬ 
diture of a portion of the Famine Relief Fund, in this 
direction. I may, however, remark that the various com¬ 
munications and periodical returns, received in the office of 
the Provincial Committee, North-Western Provinces and 
Ondh Branch, show beyond all doubt that the expenditure 
on objects 1 and 3 was most necessary and beneficial. 

As to the second object, viz., provision for the main- 
- .... tenance of orphans, there is not 

that unanimity or opinion. Speak¬ 
ing for myself I consider it to be the duty of the Governr 
ment to maintain orphans not only during the period of 
scarcity but even after it is over and till they are of age to 
be able to support themselves. Every famine must neces¬ 
sarily leave behind it a large number of orphans who have 
iost or become separated from their parents or relatives and 
are quite unable to take care of themselves. It must be 
admitted that some permanent and satisfactory arrangement 
■to save the lives of this population must be made. The 
(question is who is to make it. If these homeless children 
•were left uncared for they would either die or be taken up 
;by sectarian orphanages for purposes of proselytising. I 
,take it that the. Government fully accepts geijerai respon- 
.sibility of saving the lives of the people In tracts in which 
famine prevails. This being so R; is ..only carrying this 
(Principle to Its logical extent to argue that the effects of 
famine on the homeless and friendless orphans eontinue till 
■they are of an age to.snpport themselves, and .therefore it is 
•the duty of the Government to maintain orphans even after 
theseverity of the famine is over, and to continue the main.- 
■tenance up till such time as the orphans can .tahe care of 
themselves. Furthermore to maintain the position of abso¬ 
lute neutrality in matters of religion, it would seem,to be, 
under the very special circumstances of this countiy, tha 
duty of the-Govemment to prevent the .wholesale proselytism 
of helpless children. I do not of course mean that the Gov¬ 
ernment may not reReye itself of this j^osponsihility, by 
.making oyer the orphans to’non-sectarian orphanages where 
,,sufi|i.institutions e;xist, for inBtan 9 e',' .R ^^iahaba.d. Pro¬ 


ceeding then from principle to practice, no satisfactory Bai Eimar 
arrangements, so far at least as these Provinces are con- P.avmanand 


arrangements, so far at least as these Provinces are con- Bavmanand 
cerned, would seem possible (if the Government declined to Bahadur J 
accept the responsibility) to protect the helpless orphans r—- 

from the after effects of famine which in their case last for 22nd Mar, 
years, and to save them from proselytism. To test the 189S. 
correctness of the practical difficulty, I have suggested, it 
would be useful to examine the work of the Provincial 
Committee under the second object during the continuance 
of famine. A short account of this work is given at page 11 
of the report of the operations of the Indian Charitable 
Relief Fund. From that report I quote as follows :— 

“The sum of Rll,971-0-7 spent upon the maintenance 
of orphans may be thus classified:— 


(i) Snl^idies to orphanages * • • • 

(ii) Conatmction of orphanages , . , , 

(iii) Mamtenance of orphans in Fund orphgpages 

(iv) Miscellaneona expenses during famine , 

(v) Looai payments lor permaoeut maintenance 

of orphans , , , , , , 


A a, p, 

6,623 10 6 
968 3 2 
8,429 4 0 
786 3 6 


“ The bulk of the first head of charge is found in the 
returns for Agra, Bareilly, Allahabad, and Lucknow city, 
and consists of payments to recognised orphanages to help 
them to meet the charges of the 1,663 additional inmates 

who were admitted during the famine under such condi* 
tions that the usual grants could not be applied for. The 
second head of charge consists of two items only, in Allahabad 
and Gomkhpur. The first was a contribution of SoOO to 
the building Fund of a newly-started Hindu orphanage; 
the other was the cost of constructing an orphan^e. 

The third, fourth and fifth heads appear to consist mainly 
of payments incurred in regard to orphans collected in poor- 
houses : in some districts these payments have not been 
kept separate from the other expenditure in such placesj 
but in others the children who wore permanent residents 
were kept apart, and the cost of nursing and comforting 
1,523 of them, is shown here.” 

I also invite attention to form B given at pages 22 and 
23 of the same report. It will appear that neither the 
Proyincial Committee, nor either of its two branches, nor 
again the District Committee had any independent agency 
at their disposal to extend their help to tbe orphans during 
the prevalence of famine. The only way in which they 
could assist the orphans was to subsidize existing orphanages, 
most of which, if not all, were sectarian in their oharaeter 
and in paying Government poor-houses ^or expenditure 
incurred in maintaining, nursing, and .providing comforts to 
orphans who wore inmates of these poor-houses. I would 
suggest the establishment of at least one Government 
orphanage at the head quarters of each Division in these 
provinces, except where a properly mana.ged non-seotarian 
orphanage already exists, at least in those divisions where the 
famine raged furiously. I however consider that the 
Government need do no more than maintain the orphans 
till they can earn for themselves and therefore think that 
the second object of the fund may properly be restricted 
to the giving of clothing and other extra comforts to the 
orphans and (6) to the meeting of the cost of their education 
in some useful craft be-fitting their station in life. 

The idea of restoring to their original position, when acute 

ux, , 11 . ^ distress is subsiding, those who 

Fourtbobject. .e 

and thus giving them a fresh start in life is most praise¬ 
worthy and excellent. Judging from the results achieved 
by tbe Indian Charitable Relief Fund the greatest was the 
wid^pread efficacy of the gifts made for the purpose of 
setting people on tbeir feet again. The actual payment 
under this head made by the Indian Famine Charitable Fund 
up to 3Ist October 1897 in North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh ^ amounted to R35,61,263-8-2. If the Central 
Committee in Calcutta had arranged in time to supply funds 
for this purpose a much larger sum could with advantage 
have been spent, but as it was, the Central Committee was 
■nnable to make timely appropriations to , these Provinoes. 

There is ample testimony to show that tbe efforts of the 
Committee in this direction were most fully appreciated. 

I am, however, distinctly of opinion that the scope of this 
object might with considerable advantage be extended and 
enlarged. I think, and many whom I have consulted agree 
with me, that a judicious expenditure, of a part of the funds 
in, assisting people, who during the period of acute distress 
nre losing their all hut have not yet lost it, will save many 
from total ruin and enable them to fight their battles sue* 

. cessfully, and thus save .them froid sinking to the position 
,of absolute destitution and ruin. Timely help to a carpenter 
..^or ,,a .smith may .^ve him his toolSi niay likewise enable a 
bay .TraRsmen and a.iti|ap, 
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Pawn shops. 


Rai Zumar v^o carry on their business on a small scale and with limited 
Rdrmanmd capital or stock, could in the great majority of cases be 
Bahadur, enabled to continue each his respective trade or profession 

_ and to outlive the period of scarcity and famine, if timely 

S2nd Mar. help were available. Similarly the agncultorist should, in 
1898. my opinion, be helped not only during the period of acute 
, distress or when it is subsiding, but long before, when 

unmistakable signs of a bad agricultural season begin to 
manifest themselves. 

The four objects as laid down by the Government of 
India seem to the, if rightly under¬ 
stood and properly worked, to 
cover the whole ground. It may however he that the 
methods adopted during the last famine to carry out the 
said objects, especially those with reference to objects 1 and 
8, were not exhaustive. In almost all cases money doles 
were periodically distributed. In this connection I wish to 
mention a scheme which was suggested to me during the 
last famine by a European Government officer of high 
position and wide experience. It was the establishment of 
pawn shops to help the middle classes, who though able to 
earn just enough for their wants in the time of plenty 
are unable to bear the strain during that of scarcity and 
famine. The number of such people in every town is by 
far the largest. Hundreds and in larger towns thousands of 
clerks and office hands come under this catego^. Living 
from hand to mouth, these people, in times of difficulty, are 
driven to the necessity of raising funds by pledging their 
valuables and household property. It is common experience 
that the professional money-lender lends money during the 
continuance of famine on usurious rates of interest and in 
almost every case secures the amount advanced and the 
interest thereon by taking in pledge some property of the 
debtor. It is also a matter of common experience that the 
valuation put upon the property, the subject of the pledge, 
is far too low compared to the proper market value of the 
aidicles in question, which their owner could obtain in a 
season of plenty and prosperity. Thus a pawner suffers a 
double loss, his property is undervalued and he has to pay 
an enormous rate of interest. The result is that the debt is 
never satisfied and the debtor is a ruined man for life. 
There are thousands of such oases and it was to help men 
of this class that the establishment of pawn shops was 
suggested. The suggestion if I rightly understood it was 
this, that a certain fixed sum sufficient for the requirements 
of the particular locality should be set apart and form the 
capital for the shop. A small establishment consisting of 
a clerk who is to keep applications for loan and enter them 
in a register kept for the purpose, a tester to value the 
property offered for pledge, a custodian to keep the property 
pledged after it has been duly entered in his register, be 
provided, and small sums of money not exceeding a fixed 
limit to one family be advanced on the pledge of movable 
property for a fixed term at a low rate of interest. - At the 
expiration of the fixed period if the amount and the interest 
he duly paid the property pledged should be returned to 
the owner; otherwise it should bo sold by auction and the 
proceeds credited to the fund to the extent of the amounts 
due and the surplus, if any, being paid over to the pawner. 
The scheme if judiciously worked^ill, I hope, be very helpful 
and beneficial to a large portion of the respectable people, 
who earn barely enough to keep them going. Much, however, 
would depend upon the honesty-of the establishment and the 
amount of the supervision exercised over them, I was given 
to understand that the scheme has been tried and has worked 
well in America and other countries. I mention the matter 
in this note as in my opinion it is sufficiently important to 
be brought to the notice of the Commission. I would on 
the whole give it a trial, when occasion should arise, as a 
tentative measure. 


Another method of bringing relief to the respectable poor 
, which appears to have been suc- 

Gram s ops. cessfully tried in some of the chief 

towns of India is the establishment oi grain shops open only 
to a limited number. This method, is much simpler in its 
details and can be worked more easily than a “ pawn shop,” 
Compared with the distribution of money doles it is less 
liable to demoralize tbe recipient. The principal objection 
advanced against this course is that the establishment of such 
shops will interfere with trade. That it would be so more 
or less cannot be denied, but the same objection, and perhaps 
in a greater degree, may be taken to tbe conduct of a wealthy 
and charitably disposed person, who may buy. lai^e quanti¬ 
ties of grain and distribute it gratis among his poorer fellow- 
beings. None, I am sure, will in the latter case appreciate 
the objection. It may or may not be judicious to open grain 
shoj^ in large grain markets with hundreds of grain shops 
where the fear of the fitful rise of prices is comparatively 


small, but I most certainly advocate the establishmeni, of 
grain shops during the period of acute distress in places suon 
as small towns and villages, away from grain markets, where 
the monopoly of the sale of grain is in the bands ot one or 
two persons and where there is nothing to oheok fitf nl rise in 
prices. I must say I have no sympathy with the avancions 
village baniya whose love for money is apt to destroy all 
feeling of humanity and justice. He has not had to impoj^ 
grain purchased at high rates, but stored rt in time ot 
plenty, the produce of the village where he keeps his shop, 
taken from the very people who come to him to purchase it 
in time of difficulty. I cannot help feeling that the village 
people have some claim upon the baniya and if he retuses to 
recognize it and to be reasonable, he cannot complain ol 
injury to his trade by the establishment of grain-shops 
during famine. To shew how “ grain shops worted. i 
quote from pages 23-24 of notes on tour by the Yice-Lhair- 
man of the Central Executive Committe. He says;— 

“After breakfast I went out with E. B. Ganga Earn who 
took me to one of the three shops where grain is sold cheap 
to ticket-holders, who are all very carefully selected by 
members of the Committee. I was introduced to Beth 
Duian Shah, who purchases the grain wholesale for these 
shops and kindly charges the committee one seerhss than he 
pays. This is in addition to a handsome subscription to the 
Eelief Fund. The system has been worked out most care¬ 
fully and elaborately, and seems to answer extremely well. 
At first when grain was 8 seers for the rupee, each recipient 
was given 3 seers extra, and there were about 8,000 in the 
lists. Now they have reduced the number to about 3,000 in 
order to economise, and only 2 seers extra per rupee are 
given. The raggedness of the clothes ^of fome of^ the pooj 
women whom I saw buying grain testifies to their need^of 
assistance. E. B. Ganga Earn told me that when the price 
of grain fell to 14 seers he hoped they would be able to pqt 
an end to this form of charity. The selection of the reci¬ 
pients, the collection of vouchers, and the accounting is aU 
‘ done gratuitously ’ by two gentlemen, Mir Karim Bnx and 
Pandit Joti Prasad, and the accounts are made up and the 
grain paid for every 15 days. The work began ^in October 
last, and, inclusive of the grant from the Provincial Lom- 
. mlttee, can only last till about the end of 
hoped that some more funds would be available from the 
Committee, as the private subscriptions, amounting to 
E20,000, had already been spent. They estimate their 
requirements at from £E.B,500 to £15,000 a montli till tna 
1st October.” 

Again at page 5 of the notes on his second tour the Yice- 
Chairman says :— 

“ The cheap grain shop system is worked efficiently and 
economically in Nagpur. A number ^of native gentlemen 
formed a private company with a capital of E21,000 in five 
hundred rupee shares, of which the first call of E200 has 
been paid up. With the capital so raised they have stocked 
a shop with grain, and deserving persons are given tickets 
which enable them to procure it at about six ohitaks or f 
of a seer, something less than a lb. in tbe ^ rupee below the 
market price. There are two series of tickets, A and B. 
The A tickets, 459 in number, are issued to those under 
object III who receive free doles of grain ; the B tickets, 
6,549 in number, have been issued to pereons whose income 
does not yield more than fil8 per annum f or each mff mhey-- 
of the family. Each adult may spend month at the 

shop, and El for each juvenile member of the family. 

“ In the evening we visited the shop and saw numbers of 
persons making purchases. The grain is purchased cheaply 
at wholesale rates, no charge being made for depreciation, 
interest, house-rent or profit, and issued to the ticket-holders 
in measures so heaped up that pr^aotically each person gets 
something like half a seer a rupee more than if he pur¬ 
chased it at an ordinary retail shop. The concession is not 
very great compared with Lahore, where two seers extra are 
given per rupee. But the popularity of the system is un¬ 
bounded and proves incontestably how grateful even so small 
a boon can be to the poor in times of high prices. The shop 
is managed by paid employes, supervised by two kind 
Marwari merchants, who have assisted the committee very 
greatly in many ways, especially in obtaining good grain at 
the cheapest wholesale prices. The system of accounts approxi¬ 
mates very closely to that of Lahore, and no abuse of the 
privilege seems possible. The loss on a month’s transaction* 
amounts at present to about E2,000, which the District 
Committee makes good.” 

There is no doubt that the operations of the Indian 
Famine Charitable Eelief Fund 
Conelnsion. served a most valuable purpose. 

The Government relief without tbe necessary supplement, 
riiA Tn^ian Fn-Tnine HViarifaiilA Belief Fund sunnhed. 
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'Sotilcl liaVe teei) qmte insuificlent to oope •witli the difficulty 
of the situation. Thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
aged and infirm persons, of parda nashin ladies, and others 
equally helpless, who would never have sought the help of 
Government either by working on the relief works or by 
going to poor-houses, would have died of sheei* starvation in 
their homes. The results achieved are simply marvellous 
and the gratitude of the people is, I feel sure, deep and 
lasting. Whilst engaged in the work of the distribntion of 
charity I was more and more impressed by the immense 
benefit wbich this Charity Fund was conferring on the people, 
and everywhere found proofs of grateful appreciation. To 
illustrate my meaning I wish to refer to two incidents which 
impressed me most during my work as an almoner. Whim 
going to a village in the suburbs of Allahabad I saw two 
children, aged 6 and 3, respectively, lying deserted on a 
verandah, and on enquiring for the mother, I found her 
digging up ants’ nests in order to possess herself of the tiny 
stores of grass seeds, which the insects had acoumnlated 
underground, for her own and her family’s subsistence. 
The woman being able-bodied had not been brought on the 
Government list. Having regard to her destitution and the 
sickness of one of her children I brought her on the Charity 
Committee list and when some time after I again visited the 
village with the Honourable Mr. H. E. M. James, C.S., I 
showed that woman to him with her two children, one already 
well nourished, the other still thin and sickly. 

The other incident is still more touching. One day late 
in the evening I was returning home from a walk. As I 
entered the gateway, which is at some distance from the 
house and with bushes and shrubs between, I noticed a figure 
.coming from behind a tree. Soon it was in front of me and 
in an instant on the knees. I at once knew that the figure 
was a woman and from her looks and demeanour I was quite 
satisfied that she must have been a member of some respect¬ 
able family which had seen better days. Not knowing quite 
what to do I asked her who she was, where she came from, 
aud what she wanted. The first two questions seemed to 
distress her considerably, though she readily enough said she 
wanted help. She began to sob and offered to go away if I 
insisted upon knowing who she was, saying she would rather 
seek help from mother Ganges than disclose her identity. I 
promptly withdrew the questions and apologised. 1 said I 
would help her and asked her to quiet herself. She asked 
■me if it was true that I had been appointed by Government 
to distribute charity to the respectable poor. I said it was. 
She then said she was very hungry, not having had any food 
for three days. I said I was a Brahman and offered to give 
her food if she would follow me. I took her into my garden 
.and made her sit down in a private place where food was 
supplied to her. I then gave her a sum of money. She 
thanked me profusely and invoking blessings upon Company 
Mai (mother Vietoiia) disappeared from my place and I 
never saw her again. I am quite sure she would have 
drowned herself in the Ganges if she had not received help in 
time. 

The Allahabad Special Charity Committee relieved 68,131 
peraons at a cost of ill,10,063-4-2. I have already noticed 
.that the operations of this committee were confined to the 
limits of the Allahabad Municipality. We thus brought 
relief to the respectable poor, who in every way better 


charity. 

The operations of the Indian Famine Charitable Relief 
Fund, carried out as they were on an organised system, have 
shown to people, how with combined eSorts, they can best 
face and fight such a dire calamity. They have further 
evoked in the minds of the Indian public deep and sincere 
gratitude for the Government and for those humane and 
philanthropbic people of the west, who from across the ocean 
sent out such large sums of money, clothes and articles of 
food to relieve suffering humanity in India. Out of evil 
cometh good, and all those who had to fight the battle 
. against famine, and who now rejoice, as well they may, at 
its termination, will have at least this satisfaction that the 
calamity furnished an occasion which has drawn the rulers 
and the ruled closer together and brought home to the minds 
of all classes and denominations of people in India the 
benevolent power of Her Majesty’s rule. 


{President ).—Your experience was entireV at Allahabad P 
■—Yes. 

• You were Secretary of tbe Allahabad Branch of the 
Charitable Relief Fund ?—Yes I was for a little over two 
months ; for the rest of the time I was only Joint Seci-etary 
thereof. 


Was your work confined to the Allahabad CityP— Yea, Bai Kumar 
including a few outlying villages within the Allahabad Parmanand 
Municipality, so far as active outdoor work was concerned. Bahadur. 
This I did in my capacity of Secretary to the Allahabad —— 
Special Charity Committee. As Secretary and Joint-Seore- S2nd Mar, 
tary of tbe Allahabad Branch of tbe Charitable Belief 1898. 
Fund I did office work for tbe whole of the united Provinces. —— 

{Mr. Bose). —As regards what you say about the first and 
third objects of the Fund in your evidence, did you give a 
large amount from tbe Charitable Belief Fund under the 
third object P—^Yes. 

How did yon discriminate between people assisted from 
the State and those from charity funds P —Most of the 
people on onr lists were not on the Government lists. 

We mostly assisted the parda nashin women in town. 

As regards the second object of the fund, you say: “ I do 
not of course mean that the Government may not relieve 
itself of the responsibility by making over the orphans 
to non-soctarian orphanages where such institnstion 
exist.” If there are any orphans left and no non¬ 
sectarian orphanages, who ought to take them over P—I think 
it is the duty of Government to bring up orphans after tbe 
famine. I am for the establishment of Government 
orphanages, one at least in each Division, for such orphans 
as may be left after the famine. 

If there is a charity fund after the famine, would you 
still say Government ought to take them overP—If 
there is a better object more clearly within the scope of 
the Fund on which the balance could he spent I still 
maintain that Government shonld. 

Later on yon refer to the maintenance of orphans. Had 
you any orphanages established from the Charitable Belief 
Fund?—No, we had none. There is an orphanage 
recently established at Allahabad ; it is non-seetarian and 
was got up by private enterprise. 

In the statement on page 43, under head (Hi), you refer 
to “ maintenance of orphans in Fund orphanages.” You 
don’t.mean orphanages established under the Charitable 
Belief Fund P—No. 

What sort of orphanages ?—I regret I am unable to 
give details. 

Were these orphanages supported by the Charitable 
Belief Fund or entirely by private charity P —Not, entirely 
They were subsidized by the Charitable Belief Fund. 

As regards what you say on page 44 about pawnshops* 

Were they started anywhere P—They were not tried 
as far as I know. Some of ns were in favour of the proposal 
aud some not. 

Supposing they were started, how would you deal with 
them after the famine was overP—I would set apart 
a portion of the fund for this object. I would create an 
endowment and make the business over to trustees. 

You would not close the shops by compulsory saleP—No. 

That would make the shops very unpopular. Immediately 
on the termination of the famine I don’t think people would 
be in a position to redeem their articles. It is absolutely 
necessary to keep things going some time after the famine 
is over to enable people to redeem their articles. 

On page 44 you speak of grain shops. Did you open any 
at Allahabad ?—The committee did not open any grain shops. 

Some influential merchants attempted to arrange for the sale 
of grain at fixed rates during the famine. The trades¬ 
people noticing that their interests were being affected did 
not like to countenance the movement. There had been a 
strong desire in the minds of Punches to establish such 
shops and I agreed with them. 

As regards the fourth object at page 43 you seem 
to remark that your grant was not quite adequate. 

How much did you receive from the Committee P—I mean 
that we did not get it in time to utilize it to the best 
advantage. We received it late. 

Did yon give clothes and blankets?—Yes, we did ; chiefly 
clothes that were received from the Central Committee at 
Calcutta. We did not buy any in the Allahabad City, but 
in the district we did. 

Did you purchase them from local weavers P—As far as 
possible. 

Was not State relief given to weavers P—Yes, by the 
Benares Committee. 

Did yon find any difficulty in recovering advances made 
to weavers P—I cannot say, because we never distributed any 
at Allahabad. 

In tbe accounts you received was any loss shown under 
that head P—It was not considerable. Some of tbe advances 
were not recovered. 
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Mai Kumar In carrying out tlie operations of the relief committee, did 
Ma/rinwuaud you give grants to women with small children?—^Yes. 

Bahadur. gtate did you find them P—In many cases we 

—T, found the mothers and children in a very unsatisfactory 

condition. 

■ The mothers more so than the children P—No. Almost 
always the children were worse than the mothers. 

Was that because the mothers looked after themselves 
and not their children P—It seemed to me that the women 
could get a coarse kind of food which brought them some 
nourishment but was not digestible by children. It was also 
due to inevitable neglect on the part of the mothers, where 
they were the whole day busy in seeking food for them¬ 
selves and their children. I came across many cases where 
children were lying about in hut-sheds with nobody to 
look after them. I found in several cases that mothers had 
been digging up ants’ holes for grain. 

These two causes account for the bad condition of the 
children P—Yes, in my opinion. 

{Mr. Htilderness ).—Which were the classes mostly dis¬ 
tressed in Allahabad P—There was a large number of 
widows who it appears had, before the acute distress com¬ 
menced, been supported by their distant relatives, and these 
were afterwards deserted because people were^ unable to 
maintain even themselves and their near relatives. ^ Then 
there was a large number of people who had flocked in and 
failed to get anything in the city. They stayed although 
they were not given any encouragement. 

Did your relief to distressed widows take the form of a 
daily or monthly allowance P—Monthly dole. 

How much money was given to a person P—From Hl-8 to 
E3 a month, according to circumstances. 

And for children?—Twelve annas a child. We did not in 
every case adhere strictly to that. That was generally 
the rate adopted. 

Did you keep these people on the register for some 
monthsP—At the endof the month when distribution was 
made we went from house-to-house and made enquiries. In 
some cases the recipients had left, in some they had died. In 
some, altered circumstances induced us to stop their allowance. 

You say towards the end of your note that 68,131 
persons were relieved at a cost of fll,10,063-4-2. That 
would come to, on an average, about Sl^ for each person 
relieved from first to last P—In some cases we paid less when 
they had any resources. 

You had a number of other people it seems whom yon 
relieved by donations P—There were.some. 


Have all these persons now gone to their relatives 
support P—Yes, I presume so. 

With regard to the fourth object, did you do 
much towards relieving cultivators P—I personally cannot 
say. We gave money for the purpose to the Colleetor 
through whom the distribution was made. 

Did the Collector also disti-ibute to artisans Yes, 
under head IV. Much assistance was not given to artizans 
in the city itself. Assistance under head IV generally took 
the shape of assistance to cultivators. We did not have large 
bodies of weavers or other artizans of that kind in Allahabad 
who needed assistance. 

Was this 81,10,000 spent exclusively in the city?—Ys?. 

That does not include payments to cultivators P—No. 

{Mr. Bose ).—Independently of the Indian Charitably 
Relief Fund P—Not quite. We commenced our work before 
the fund was created, and afterwards we used to receive an 
allowance of 86,000 a month from the Charitable Relief 
Fund. 

{Mr. Holderness ).—Is it your opinion that thy valgy 
of silver ornaments has gone down a good deal P—I cannot 
say, very much. What people complained of was that thy 
value of bra<- utensils had gone down, • 

Would they sell these first and keep silver P—Yes, 
suppose. 

{President).—K&& brass things gone down?—They had. 

I suppose but for the tightness in money these would 
have commanded a market P—-Yes, there was a complete 
want of demand for new brass articles. 

{Mr. Stoker ).—Yon advocate the establishment of 
Government orphanages at the termination of the famine. 
Have yon thought of the details of the management of such 
institutionsP—With reference to the details I cannot say J 
have devoted much thought to that part of the sohemy, buf 
(1) if Government were to refuse to undertake the care of 
orphans, I cannot think of any other suitable agency that 
would, and (2) I have a strong objection to orphans being 
made over to sectarian bodies. 

Have you considered for instance how female ohil* 
dren should be dealt with when they grew up P—I am not 
prepared to suggest any details as to the management of 
such orphans or how to overcome the difficulty of providing 
for female children when they reach adult years, hut I only 
advocate the care of orphans by Government till orphans are 
able to take care of themselves. 

Is there in the abstract any reason why Government 
should undertake the care of orphans any more than that 
of adults P—The reason that the more helpless require the 
greater protection from the Sovereign of the people. 


Kunwab Lakshman Singh, of Bara, Allahabad, called In and examined. 
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I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 
As to the extent and severity of the distress. 


_ ^ * 1. During the famine of 1896-97 I worked in the 

0 ^ ^be Allahabad district, but I 
1898. jjj a position to give the exact area or population of 

the two parganas named above. 


2. The disti’ess was surely due to failure of the rains and 
the harvests; and the abnormally high price that prevailed 
was only the result of the same as well as of the scarcity of 
'food-grains. These reasons, together with the general 
poverty of the people for about the last twenty yearn, 
increased the severity of the famine. 

3. (a) I had to do only with the tahslls of Bara and Meja 
in the district of Allahabad, and owing to haste, I do not 
'find myself in a position to refer to the rainfall registers of 
■the two tahsils for the purpose of arriving at the result of 
■the comparison required. 

(J) Prices of food-grains were much higher than in pre¬ 
vious years of drought, but there was no regular famine to 
the knowledge of the oldest residents now living in this part 
. of the country. 

4. The condition of the affected area had not been satis¬ 
factory for some time, and chiefly the preceding four har¬ 
vests proved very unfavourable. 


6. Yes, previous to the late fainine and the preceding four 
harvests, the population enjoyed a measure of prosperity 
fair enough to keep them going. The only section in pre¬ 
carious condition is that of the habitual beggars residing in 
villages and following no occupation. They throw their' 
burden on the shoulders of their neighbours and others who do 
not gi-udge to help them so long as the harvests are goo^ 
and themselves in easy circumstances. It is relatively not 
very high. 

6. Yes, the blackand bhanthamil which formed a greater 
part of the area under my observation does not admit of 
irrigation owing to its peculiar nature, as also for want of 
facilities and means of irrigation. Rice crops, which form 
the chief produce of the southern part of the Khairagarh 
and the Bara parganas, were in consequence total faEuieg 
and most disappointing. 

7. Only a few of the well-to-do tenants and resident^ 
can afford to keep some money and food-grain in reserve, 
and they may in case of failure of crops support their 
family and immediate dependents for a year or so. Hie 
labouring class and the tenants in ordinary circumstances 
have no reserve whatever, but can only manage to live from 
harvest to harvest, their proportion being not less than 90 
per cent, of the population. 

8. Properly speaking, there had been no famine for the last 
fifty years, but there have certainly been droughts and 


Tae qumbera tettr to.^e uuestioiu drawn up by the Cotnmtesion. 
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s^wSiity in this part of the country in previous years, all of 
ivMoli were much less in extent and severity. 

fri‘ I believe test works and afterwards, as the distress in¬ 
creased, the relief works were timely started, and applicants 
for rttief joined the works at once. To my knowledge due 
estimates were made. 

As to the sufficiency and economy of relief measures. 

10 and 11. Not being in possession of the requisite facts 
and figures, I am unable to say anything on these points. 

12. So far as the parganas under my supervision are con¬ 
cerned, I do not think the numbers relieved were larger 
than was necessary to prevent loss of life or severe suffering, 
though there are reasons to doubt if reliefs were always 
granted only to the deserving. It should be added, of 
course, that such cases were very rare. 

IS. This question calls for no answer in so far as my par- 
are concerned, the number of the relieved, in my 
opinion, not being larger considering the population and the 
severity of the famine. 

14. Taking into consideration the exigencies of the time 
^nd the immediate attention which they required, it was 
onfy natural that the arrangements should have proved 
defective in certain minor details; but, generally speaking, 
they were fairly satisfactory. 

15. So judged, the relief given has, in my opinion, been 
successful. Eelief measures were taken when they were 
lust needed. There might have occurred cases of death 
previous to the adoption of such measures, but their number, 
ft may fairly be presumed, must have been very low. 

Idi I remember of no such changes deserving notice. 

17. Please see answer to question No. 16. 

18.. I think the principle has been so observed. The 
wages were just sufficient for the labourers to keep their 
body and soul together. Beady aoceptanoe by them of 
work under such circumstances was a fair test of necessity. 

19. Yes, they were so required to work. The wage 
given was not more than sufficient for maintenance. 

20. Yes, women and children, too, have been subjected to 
the labour test in the parganas under my supervision. 

21. I cannot for want of requisite records draw the com¬ 
parison required, but taking a general view of the thing, I 
jnay just say a word that the number of those to whom the 
test of labour was not applied was certainly comparatively 
^mall. 

22- As to whether the test was stringent or not, I may do 
weirto quote the following fact, which would speak for itself. 

Test work was started in Johi [pargana Bara) under my 
supervision, and the labourers barely received six or seven 
pioe where they worked ofE about 100 cubic feet with one 
digger and two or three carriers according to distance. Still 
the number went on increasing until it was found necessary 
to open other relief works. 

. 23. I am sorry I cannot catch the full sense of the ques¬ 
tion. I had not much to do with relief works. I cannot 
say, however, that the labourers did much like to reside on 
relief works, but they were forced by necessity to do so, and 
^JtqaJayjsajsequen^ be said that residence on relief works 
Sitis a fair test of necessity. 

24 and 25. No, I am sorry, I am unable to give the 
statistics required. 

26. In the parganas under my supervision people had been 
experiencing distress for about two years preceding the year 
1896-07. When the prospects of the said year were found to 
be even more gloomy than those of the two preceding years, 
the people felt justly alarmed and were seriously thinking as 
to What measures they should adopt to preserve the lives of 
their own as well as those of their dependants. It was at 
■(his juncture of time, when many were about to leave their 
hhihes in search of food, that the relief measures were adopt¬ 
ed, and it was, for the reasons shown, only natural for them 
to resort to relief works with greater eagerness. Liberality 
had, beyond doubt, been amongst the causes, but foresight 
of a very serious calamity and desire to be able to provide 
t^ainst it as also to save the little that they had in the shape 
of cattle, etc., which would be serviceable to them should 
better times came, had been the chief ones, 

27. Gratuitous relief was given in the three Ways men¬ 
tioned in the question. 

28. It may not have been prevented effectually, but it 
was certainly prevented, in my opinion, to a most satisfac¬ 
tory extent, though I may here'take the liberty of noticing 


that the patwaris raised to the position of assistant 
kaniingos, as well as others from the lower grades, with 
powers to register or strike off names, were in most cases 
found to abuse the powers vested in them. 

29. Gratuitous home relief was given largely and early. 
I remember, however, of no other previous instance of 
scarcity in the locality in Which such measures were taken 
and with which the late famine could be compared in these 
points. It did save lives and keep villages and households 
together, but it has, in my opinion, demoralized the people 
to some extent. 

30. I have no materials whereby I could form any opinion 
on these points or draw comparison. 

31. Advances of money for the purposes of buying food 
and cattle, etc., and suspension and remission of rent and 
revenue granted by Government, afforded great relief to the 
people. 

I am unable to draw the comparison. 

32. Free liberality of the Government and the generosity 
of the public saved all classes of people from being permanent¬ 
ly injured, and should seasons continue to be favourable, 
they would recover their former position speedily. 

33. So far as I am able to see, there appears to me to be 
no important matter in which, viewing generally, the 
scheme of relief measures prescribed by the Code is seriously 
defective or fails to meet the requirements of any particular 
class or classes of the country . 

As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
imminence of scarcity. 

34. The existing arrangements for reporting the failure of 
rainfall and crops ordinarily seems to be sufficient; but for 
ascertaining the imminence of scarcity, if, instead of requir¬ 
ing the patwaris to report on the points in question, as the 

ractice obtains throughout these provinces, the tahsildars 
e asked to select, from amon gst the raises and the zamindars 
of their tabsils a few experts to personally visit the affected 
areas which should have to he divided for the purpose into 
circles, enquire into the real state of things with the assis¬ 
tance of the patwaris-, and finally to submit reports under 
their signatures, the present system, in my opinion, would 
greatly be improved. The tahsildars also should take upon 
themselves the inspection, each of a diinle.^ like the other 
experts. 

85. In these provinces patwaris are appointed for the 
purpose. 

36. The crop returns are reliable in so far as the areas and 
the kinds of crops are concerned, but I do not think they are 
accurate records of the extent to which sowings have failed. 

37. Yes, I think the returns are prepared in time to be a 
guide to the extent of the apprehended distress. 

38. The relief arrangements were based on the agricul¬ 
tural Information given by these returns as also on that 
received from other sources. 

As to the extent to which the preseripttans of the Provin¬ 
cial Famine Code have been departed from or have 
been found to be unsuitable, 

89. The following were the measures of State relief:— 

(1) opening of relief works such as the construction 

of roads, embankments and tanks, etc.; 

(2) advances of money for different purposes ; 

(3) remission and suspension of rent and revenue : 

(4) gratuitous home relief. 

4s regard measures of private relief, there were no such 
measures that I know of, except these depending upon the 
Charity Fund and the construction of a few tanks by the 
Baja of Manda. There were, however, some more tanks 
constructed in the parganas of Bara and Meja, one-fourth 
of the cost of which was paid by the zamindars, the remain¬ 
ing three-fourths being borne by the State. 

40. My duties in connection with the famine operations 
were those of a Superintendent, and as such I had to super¬ 
vise the construction of the tanks and embankments, the 
distribution of village relief, and the management of the 
poor-houses and the khichri khanas in the villages for 
diildren, and have thereby gained an insight into the various 
measures of relief above enumerated. 

41. 1 believe these were all Code mCastires- 
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42. All the measures that were necessary were adopted 
within the areas under my supeiwision. Two measures, 
however, were not used, viz., that relating to the cattle, as it 
was not needed, and that relating to the use of the jungles, as 
there are no State jungles situate within the limits of the 
said area. 

43. During the period that relief measures were in progress 
I, being engaged in the discharge of my own immediate 
duties, could hardly find time to be critical about such points, 
and I am sorry I fail to recollect what material departures 
were made. 

Further, not keeping good health at present, I am unable 
to study the Code and other papers with reference to the 
measures used. 

44. Belief works, like the construction of tanks and 
embankments, saved the lives of a very largo number of men 
able to work. In my opinion all the various measures adopt¬ 
ed contributed in their own ways to the saving of human 
life and relieving the poor of their distress. Khichri khdnas 
and the poor-houses directly relieved the most helpless 
creatures of their distress. Belief in homes cannot compare 
with the other measures in so far as the numerical merit is 
concerned, but it did really do much to relieve the distress 
of those who could not have availed themselves of any of the 
other measures. As for economy of the measures, I am not 
prepared to determine. 

46. Generally tracts most liable to famine are those where 
there is no irrigation owing to the nature of the soil and for 
want of convenient means of irrigation. If in such tracts 
large hdndhs be constructed after consulting the experts 
of the villages, the equality of the land would be improved 
and produce increased. The owners of the land might 
be required to enter into certain terms that m^ht 
seem desirable. But the landowners, should of cxrnree have 
no hand in the management, as it would generally occasion 
inconvenience., 

46 and 47. Vide 45. 

48. The measures most approved by general opinion was 
the road construction, which required a little labour. But 
the intelligent natives approved tank and embankment work, 
which would prove useful in future in regard to irrigation 
and as water reservoirs for men and cattle. 

49. If a little more prudence had been used in the selec¬ 
tion of the tanks to be constructed or repaired by consulting 
the zamindars beforehand, the works would have turned out 
to be of great public utility even after the famine was over, 
and the large sums spent on each tank would-then, in the 
opinion of the intelligent natives, be considered to have been 
more profitably laid out. 

As to grafttifous relief, 

148. I am not in a position to answer this question with¬ 
out referring to the records kept in the tahsils. 

149. Persons relieved were largely from the agricultural 
classes, but there were also others following different occupa¬ 
tions, such as oilmen, weavers, carpenters, goldsmiths, and 
the like, residing in the village. 

160. There may have been a few exceptions, but the 
majority were such as were incapable of work and without 
relatives able to sirpport them. A few of them had some 
kinds of property which they were ready to dispose of, but 
for want of purchasers offering even half the price. 

151. They were chiefly from residents of the village and 
the artisans of scanty and trumpery means. In ordinar-y 
years such persons lived on their own resources or on those 
of their relatives who either proved faithless or failed to con¬ 
tinue their help owing to their own poverty. Then, as a last 
resource, they throw their burden on the State in orfer to 
save their lives. 

152. Majority of persons on gratuitous relief were chiefly 
women and children, but there were also men who were either 
very old or diseased or unfit for work. There were actually 
so few of the parda nashin class in the rural areas receiving 
gratuitous relief that it is not very easy to give the exact 
extent, but they may be put down at 3 per cent. 

163. Begisters kept during the late famine might help in 
preparing an approximate estimate, for a given tract, of the 
number of persons requiring gratuitous relief in their homes, 
but such an estimate cannot serve us as a guide at any time 
in future as admissions in the registers were made, regard 
having been paid to the physical and moral state of those 
admitted as found at the time of inspection on the spot. 
The number will surely vary with the severity of the 
distress. 


154. Yes, if the number attending the relief works i@. 
small, it will surely show that the distress is not acute, and 
consequently the number of persons entitled to receive 
gratuitous relief will also be small. 

155. When incapacity and poverty are once established, 
there appears to bo no more need of. testing necessity so far 
as that incapable poor is concerned. I do not therefore 
approve of the practice that such a person should be dragged 
to relief quarters with able-bodied relatives. 

156. During the late famine incapable persons, having 
able-bodied relatives who did not go to relief works, did 
receive gratuitous relief, and I do not see why such incapable 
persons should not be so helped, unless the able-bodied 
relatives are found to possess sufficient property and resour¬ 
ces whereby they may be in a position to support themselves 
and their incapable near relatives and are not unwilling to 
do it. 

157. Gi-atnitous relief at home is not very popular. Per¬ 
sons in distress capable of labour seldom applied for such 
relief; nay, they at once joined relief works. 

158. I cannot say that the circle and inspection organiza¬ 
tion was sufficiently strong, and that if more energetic and 
more honest persons could bo had, it would not have im¬ 
proved the efficiency of the work. 

The precautions taken were as follows :— 

(а) constant inspection of village paupers ; 

(б) strict orders to patwaris and muhhias to report of 

the weak and the poor who should come to their 
notice. 

169. I think village relief as- well as the other kinds of 
relief need a better and larger staff of supervising officers, as- 
also immediate responsible subordinates, to make the admin- 
stration successful, and to ensure welfare of the people -with 
economy to the State. 

160. People of every caste and creed gladly accepted 
gratuitous relief without any fear of caste stigma, and no 
case was brought to my notice in which the recipients wers 
outcasted or even much censured for so doing. 

161. Gratuitous relief was given gradually as the cirenm- 
stancos changed, and persons who were most needy and unfit 
for work were selected first, and then, as the distress increas¬ 
ed, the numbers rose high. At the time of admission it had 
been my practice to find out whether the person to be 
admitted had any source of obtaining his bread left.to him, 
and when it was .ascertained that private and village charity 
had also boon refused and eSects of distress and starvation 
could be read in his face, the applicant was brought on the 
village list and paid the usual stipend. 

Private charity in the villages already stopped before the 
time when the incapable and resouroeless people were, 
brought on the gratuitous relief list, so I do not think the 
knowledge of the distribution of gratuitous relief by the 
State had any great effect on the village charity. The 
widespi'cad nature of the famine and the uncertainty of the 
period for which it might continue did much more to make 
the people o.T,st their customary obligations to relieve the 
poor on the State than did anything else. 

162. Some of them could certainly be employed on light 

manual labour, such as weaving, spinning thread, or prepar- 
ing ropes, in their own villages, but I do not think they 
could go to relief works in or near their villages, or a small 
relief work could be started in every village for a handful of 
persons, chiefly women and children of not very robust con¬ 
stitution.. ' 

163. Landowners, if assisted sufficiently, might have 
undertaken the construction of small tanks, embankments, 
and wells, but I do not think they would have liked to take- 
the recipients of tho relief into the work if the latter had 
been found unequal to the task ordiirai'ily expected from tho 
average labourer. Moreover, in granting relief, distance 
was not, BO far as I understand, the only point considered, 
but also the inability of the recipients, to join the work 
for various other reasons, e.g., lameness, blindness, parda, 
or the like. 

164. We had no central kitchens in this part, nor would 
they do in place of gratuitous relief, inasmuch as cooked, 
food could not be partaken by all, nor could the old, the 
weak, and the diseased leave their village and reach the 
central kitchens. Such kitchens may relieve the low class 
wandering people in the early stages of distress or when it is- 
on the wane. In my opinion central kitchens would not 
make a very suitable and useful substitute for gratuitous- 
relief provided in villages. 
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165. Social and caste feelings are not in favour of receiv¬ 
ing cooked food, and such kitchens would surely exclude 
from the relief offered certain classes actually in need of it. 

166. I do not think such central kitchens could be main¬ 
tained withm reach of all in need of food, unless each vil¬ 
lage had its own separate kitchen. If arrangements for such 
kitchens are made in each village through a committee of 
well-to-do village residents, supervised and advised by an 
officer of some rank and position, I am of opinion that they 
will prove useful, specially in the eases of emaciated children 
and low class weak and diseased men and women, provided 
that grain doles may be ordered to be given to those few 

•who are, after trial, found to refuse cooked food on cogent 
reasons connected with their caste and society. I doubt, 
however, of the economy of this measure. 

167. Gratuitous relief was given in the form of money. 
I prefer gratuitous relief given in this form to that given in 
the form of grain, for reasons that distribution of grain 
would entail the necessity of keeping stocks ready with 
perhaps comparatively large outlay. With money allow¬ 
ances, the people appear to have enjoyed all sorts of liberty 
and ease. 

168. Gratuitous relief was given in the very homes of the 
people, and they were not required to go anywhere. 

169. Some cases of malversation and extortion by the 
patwaris and others came under my observation, and they 
were, after due enquiry, reported to the pargana hakims. 
Distribution of money through the hands of the patwaris 
under the instruction of the kammgos did not prove a very 
satisfactory arrangement. But since no better arrangement 
which could afford a greater degree of facility or he more 
economical can he suggested, if supervision be made to he a 
little more strict, and exemplary punishments be dealt out 
in cases of dishonest dealings, the existing arrangement may 
reasonably he expected to prove more useful and to be 
greatly reformed. 

The people had no cash money to pay, but information was, 
from time to time, received that they surrendered part of 
the dole in order to have their names placed on the village 
list, which fact, however, could not be easily extracted from 
those paying the consideration for fear they had of the pat’ 
wari's displeasure. Cases that were proved were duly reported. 

170. In the beginning the services of the patwaris and the 
kanungos were chiefly utilized in preparing the list of the 
paupers requiring home relief, and afterwards additions were 
made by the naib-tahsildars, the kanungos, their assistants, 
and the other officers put in charge of the villages. 

171. In the parganas under my supervision gratuitous 
relief was not administered through unofficial agency. 

As to poor-houses. 


179. Inmates of the poor-houses were systematically 
drafted to relief works when they were fit for work, and 
those incapable persons who were identified by the patwaris 
and others as being the residents of some village or other of 
the tahsil were given one month’s allowance and sent home, 
their names being brought on the village list. During 
the tatter part of the famine the paupers from Eaj Eewah 
were also made over to the Eaj officials in several lots at 
different times. 

180. The ration prescribed by the Famine Code was 
perhaps insufficient, for the inmates were never satisfied. 
Yes, the dietary had to be varied in case of sickly and 
invalid persons. 

181. In my opinion the rules and the appendices referred 
to in this question are explicit, detailed, and suitable. 

182. Neither was any such compulsion used, nor is it 
necessai-y, so far as I am able to see the advisability of it, 
to grant legal powers to relief officers in this direction. 

183. The Inmates of the poor-houses, of course those 
that were a little strong, were employed in grinding flour, 
fetching water, cooking food, bringing fuel, cleaning the 
compound, and breaking stones when in very close vicinity. 

184. No compulsion was used to detain persons in poor- 
houses, and they could leave them when they chose. There 
were departures now and then, but very few escapes. 

As to relief centres, 

185. There were opened no relief centres in the pa/rgmas 
I_had under my supervision, as those to whom relief was 
given in their homes were persons who could not ordinarily 
be expected to resort to such centres on account of some 
physical incapability or for certain other recognised rea¬ 
sons. 

186. Calls for no answer under the circumstances set 
forth above. 

187. There were no relief centres under my supervbion. 

188. I am averse to proposing the substitution of relief 
centres in the place of village relief, as it would leave many 
an Incapable, infirm, and diseased person out of account and 
unaided. Experience has proved this system of village 
relief to be of great value, except in so far as it leaves some 
room for malversation, which might be guarded against by 
making supervision a little more strict. 

189. Videm. 

190. Neither are there such special tracts or population 
in the parganas I had under my supervision, nor have I 
any experience of relief centres to be able to say anything 
in answer to this question. 

191 and 192. Vide 187. 
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172. The population of the poor-houses was large in the 
parganas of Bara and Meja during November 1896 to Feb¬ 
ruary 1897. 

173. The immates of the poor-houses were from low caste 
people. 

174 Pei’sons of better caste had grave objections to join 
uhs^pecr.honses; and perhaps no degree of pressure would 
have induced them to do so. 

176. There was no actual famine in this part of the coun¬ 
try for some time past. People of better castes have always 
shown, so far as I know, an equal degree of reluctance in 
accepting poor-house relief in the form of cooked food. 

176. The mortality of the poor-house population was high 
during some months, which I cannot recollect without refer¬ 
ring to the poor-house registers. The high mortality in 
those months was chiefly confined to fresh arrivals, from 
time to time, of weak constitution, who soon after their join¬ 
ing the poor-houses got diarrhoea and many of them died. 

177. Pel-sons from other districts and Native States con¬ 
cealed, as far as they could, their actual residence for fear of 
expulsion, so the registers cannot be very correct. But I 
believe there were not less than 10 per cent, of such inmates 
in the poor-houses situate in close vicinity to the borders of 
the Native States and other British districts- 

178. Applicants for admission into the the poor-houses 
presented a very piteous sight, and most of them were mere 
skeletons. Thera were many amongst them who had come 
from long distances, which proves that the famine was wide¬ 
spread. As to the degree of severity, it must have been very 
acute, or else wives would not have abandoned their hus¬ 
bands, nor mothers grown cold in their affection for their 
children. 


As to relif kitchens, 

_ 193. I approve much of the functions of such relief 
kitchens. 

194. Yes, besides giving food to the non-working children 
and other dependants of relief workers, such kitchens may 
advantageously be established elsewhere for the relief 
geneially of the incapable poor. 

195. Kitchens may be substituted at the beginning of a 
famine only for providing cooked food for the children, who 
got only eight or twelve annas per head per mensem accord¬ 
ing to age, and this sum was quite insufficient for providing 
nourishment to them. 

196. Cooked food was given only to those emaciated 
children under 12 who were admitted and subsequently 
provided with tickets. 

197. Kitchens in the Bara and Meja tahsils were not so 
numerous. There was neither waste nor misapplication 
of food. Kitchens were ordinarily placed under the charge 
of ^the zamindars and other private persons, and due super¬ 
vision was maintained by the circle officers. 

198. During the trying seasons of scarcity natural bonds 
of affection become considerably relaxed; it would therefore 
be preferable to relieve the non-working children and other 
dependants of relief workers by means of cooked food, 
except of course in the oases of such of them as should refuse 
to be so relieved on the ground of certain caste prejudices, 
where the other method should have to be adopted. 

Zoans to cultivators and landowners, 

199. I was located in the trails-Jumna or southern part 
of the Allahabad district in the tahsils of Meja and Bara. 


N.-W. P 
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’Eunwy Not being in possession of papers of accounts, 1 fail to give 
•Eahsliman the extent of the different kinds of advances. 

Singh . 200. So far as I am aware, I think the money advanced 
‘S2nd May improvement was spent on the employment of 

1898 ' recipients. 

— 201. The cultivating classes have been much benefited and 


assisted by the advance of money for purchasing seed and 
cattle, and liberal grants from Charity Fund left little room 
for further advances. Had not liberal aid been so gener¬ 
ously dealt out, a considerable area of land would have been 
left uncultivated. 


202. Perhaps such advances have been made recoverable 
in four instalments within two years, 


prevailed over, their demanding interest on high scales, all 
directly and indirectly tended to prevent the people from 
felling into debt and being Involved in difficulties which 
would ultimately have brought about their ruin. 

.As to the use made of foyests, 

216 to 219. There are no State forests in the farganas I 
had under my supervision. 

It may here be noted that scarcity of fodder was not felt 
In the said parganas to such an extent as to necessitate any 
special measures being taken. Some of the people, however, 
residing in the tracts bordering on the limits of the jungles 
belonging to the Bewah State did send their cattle for 


203, Advances were given to landowners and cultivators 
for purchase of food, filO being the maximum. April to 
March (while the prospects of the rahi harvest looked veiy 
disappointing) were the months during which such advances 
were made, 

204, As the cultivators in the village who did not go to 
relief works, but received subsistence advances, were mostly 
such as were respectable persons, so I do not think it would 
have been proper to compel them to repair to relief works 
when they showed reluctance as a matter of seM-respeot. 

205, I believe it would prove more economical to aid the 
few needy and respectable cultivators only who possess 
property and cattle by advances of money than to offer them 
work and wages, which they are unwilling to accept, 

206, It was experienced during the late famine that only 
a few of the tenants, though othei-wise well-to-do, stood yet 
in need of cash money for the purchase of food. 


grazing in the forest to their relatives at the fetter part of 
the famine, 

As to oyphans. 

220 and 221. Such of the orphans as were dependent upon 
some relatives who either would not or could not support 
them during the famine have already been made over to 
their relatives who were willing and in a position to re-take 
them under their charge. Those, however, whose homes and 
relatives cannot he traced out may be made over to the 
several orphanages, which should be reduoed to a reasonable 
number and be allowed to continue to enjoy Government 
aid supplemented by private subscription. 

Government aid, being necessary on the ground of support, 
is also necessary to secure the permanence of the orphanages 
and the interest of the orphans, who might otherwise be 
subjected to expulsion at any moment that toe private funds 
should fail or the zeal of private generosity be cooled. 


The cultivators did not apply in general for money 
advances under this head either because of there being no jig to the emigyants and the wandeyers. 

chance of success, since there would be none coming forward 

to stand surety for them, or because of their unwillingness _ 242. Snob of the starving wanderers as were fit for work 
to endanger their property by contracting debts when they joined the relief works, whereas those incapable of work 
could easily find relief with a little physical labour went into the poor-houses, They were never seen in largo 
elsowbere. numbers so as to attract attention, 

243. I think there would have been as much wandeilng 
As to suspension and remission of the land revenue, even if more relief works had been opened, as the wanderere 

were mostly habitual and would not join the works. As to 

207. I am unable to give the exact figure of suspension or preventing from wandering of the jungle people or habitt 

remission for want of records. wanderers by certain relief methods, 1 can make no 

j i, iu n 1 observations, having bad no sufficient experlorioe of the 

208. Yes, orders have been passed by the Government tpjug. r . 

requiring the landowners to remit rent by double the x ,,,. . , , 

amount of revenue remitted in their own favour by the . 214. There was nothing to distinguish whether a certain 

State, Tenants have also become acquainted of this order, inmate belonged to the wanffi'ring or to any other class of 

and as soon as the necessary papers shall have been prepared people^, and B is thererore difficult for me to be able to say 

by the namindars, steps will be taken, it is hoped, to get anything definitely on the point. 

the dues by the tenants and the iamindars written off from 245. The few wanderere who resided to the relief works 
account registers of the tahsils and the jwtwarfe. in my wore chiefly from the poor peasantry and 

209. Yes, it has been of much advantage to them, in so *1^® common beggars. They were residents both of my 

far as it has saved them from falling into debt, which would parganas m well as of the neighbouring Native State, the 

otherwise have been the case owing to pressure of demands, number of the latter being large, Their being attracted to 
But it has not kept them from the relief works to any per- works in rnypar^raMas was probably due to the want of 

ceptihle extent, inasmuch as pressing want of food had relief in tlieir native places at the beginning of the distress, 

already drawn those who had no kind of scruple to stand in 246, No difference whatever was observed in the treafe 
their way to relief works, ment of the two classes of wanderers. 


210. Yes, i£ seasons continue to be favourable and the 247. In the cases where the Native States- themselves' 

landholders are required to pay the suspended amount by have adopted satisfactory measures of relief, such wanderers 

easy instalments, I do not think it will press hard on them, should be made over to them ; otherwise they should be 

211. Yes, it is proposed to spread over several seasons by allowed to enjoy all the privileges enjoyed by men of onr 

means of instalments. The tenants also are expected to own districts in order to save their lives and to stop wander-, 

have the benefit of it. 


212. No, so far as I am aware, there neither will nor 
ought to be any interest charged on suspended rent, 

213. Yes, it is necessary that the Govemment should 
control the suspension of rent on estates held free of revenue, 
just as it directs suspension of rent and revenue on revenue¬ 
paying estates, both the classes of tenan-ts having equal 
claims upon the clemency of the Govemmept and the land? 
holders, 

214. Yes, I think immediate remission may be made a 
general rule in regard to estates held by self-cultivating 
landowners when it has been ascertained that the crop is 
below a four-anna one. 

215. The registration and stamp records being not within 
reach, I am unable to answer this question, but I may, how¬ 
ever, observe that indebtedness of the landowning classes had 
not increased for manifold reasons, Belief granted in 
various shapes, concessions made in the shape of remission 
and suspension of rent and revenue, the unwillingness of the 
iponey-fenders to advance loans, and, ^here -the^ could he 


As to the ordinary food of the people, 

278. lo. tbe parganas under my supervision the food-, 
grains ordinarily used in their homes by well-to-do febonrers 
and artizans are, without any partienlar regard being paid 
to seasons, hajra,juar, rice, makka, gram, n^ahua, etc. ; in 
fact whatever can be had cheap. 

274. They ordinarily break their fast at midday with 
some fried corn or the like, and take only one regular meal 
consisting chiefly of loaves of bread or boiled rice or both 
and dal, and, if procurable, a little 'tfiatha. Whenever they 
can afford, they indulge in the luxury of drinking country 
liquor ; otherwise they always use water. 

275. When ordinary food-grains happen to be nnprocur? 
able, they would substitute whatever should happen to be 
cheap enough to suit their means and requirements. 

276. They consider rice, wheat, and arhar as being the 
most, while matar and makva the least, palafeble and 
nourishing. 
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277. Tiiey will say notliing against such other grains, 
but will rather gladly use them should they only he had 
cheap and near their homes. 

^ 278. In the poor-houses gram and wheat, and, for change, 
rice and dal (oceasionally with a little gli) and vegetables 
(at times) or sometimes fried grain ; in the kitchens khichri 
(rice and pulse boiled together), and at relief works Burma 
nootjuar, masur, and malar were ordinarily used. 

279. Both in the poor-houses as well as in the kitchens the 
people got only one meal a day. (As to what it ordinarily 
consisted of, vide 278.) 

280. No complaints were made as to the kind of food. 
As regards meals, they were not satisfied with one meal. 


(Pre«We«^.)—Where were you in the famine ? —In the 
Allahabad district. In the Bara Pargana and Meja Tahsil 
Were your father’s estates there ?—Yes. 

What particular work did you do in the famine P—I saw 
the people receive gratuitous relief. I inspected some tanks 
and supervised generally the distribution of wages. 

You worked as assistant to the Collector P—They called 
me Superintendent of relief works. 

{Mr. Molderness.) —I think you were in the Darbhanga 
famine?—Yes, in 1874. 

How did the distress in Bara compare with what you 
saw in Darbhanga; was it greater or lessp—I think about 
the same. 

In the Pargana of Bara were the kharif crops of 1896 
an utter failure ?—Yes, a complete failure, and the rabi 
also was bad. 

Had you ever seen a famine like this?—No. 

When relief was at its height what percentage of people 
was on relief work or on gratuitous relief P—Sixty-four 
per cent. 

Do you think there were many deaths from starvation 
there P—I don’t think there were in the district. I did 
see many people dying on the roads. I don’t know where 
they came from. Some got dianrheea and died after being 
in receipt of relief. 

What was your chief poor-house P—Shankargarh. 

Were there a very great number of people there ?—About 
8,000 at one time. 

Were they mostly from the district or from adjoining 
Native States P—Prom both. 

In what condition were they ?—Bad at first. 

Were there many deaths in the poor-houses P—^Not in 
consequence of starvation. These people were diseased and 
very thin, and when they got food they died of diarrheea. 

Was there any great mortality?—There were some 20 or 
25 deaths per day. 

When relief works were fully opened did most of the 
people live on the works, or come daily to them ?—Those who 
had their houses near returned to them ; the others lived on 
the works. 

''""'^'’'■©iimost of them live on the works ?—Yes. 

Were "the “people mostly labourers or were they culti¬ 
vators?—^They were cultivators. 

What happened to the cultivator’s cattle and his home 
when he came to the works ?—He left one or two members 
of the family to look after them. 

Did the people object very much to living on the works P 
—It was not very comfortable for them, because they could 
not in that case look after their property. 

Did the more respectable cultivators bring their wotnen 
with themP—No ; they did not bring their women. 

The less respectable brought their women, I suppose P— 
Yes, and their children also. 

{President) —Some sent their women but did not come 
themselves ?—Yes, the lower classes. 

{Mr. Molderness) —Were there many tanks made or 
were they all road works?—In the beginning there was 
road work ; afterwards there were only tanks and embank¬ 
ments made. 

How was the work 'on tanks arranged P—Pive hundred 
were employed on one tank. 

How many tanks constituted a charge?—Eight or nine. 

That brought work to people very near their villages P 
—Yes. 

Did the p ople prefer tank work?—Yes. 


Why P—It was not hard work. 

Which are the most useful, tanks or roads P—Tanks. 
Were holdings watered this yearP^—Yes. 

What is the state of the country now; has the full area 
been, sown? !N^ot with wheat and barley- They have sown 
cheaper things. 

Did _the cultivators sell many of their cattle during the 
famine ?—In the beginning they did. 

Do you think that the population in the villages is 
smaller than it was before the famine P—I don’t think there 
has been a very great change. 

Did many people come to works from the Eewa District P 
—^When the works were close to their boundary they came. 

Why did they comeP—^Because in the beginning there 
was hardly any work in Rewa, and afterwards they said 
they were more satisfied with our works. 

For what reason was that?—Because they were better 
paid here than in the Eewa State. They said they got paid 
their wages after three or four days and there were other 
troubles. 

Were there any severe outbreaks of cholera on works ? 
—^No, only a few, and people were in each case dispersed. 
How many pice did a woman on works get?—Four pice. 

Do yon think that was sufficient to live upon ?—Yes, 
she was able to live on it. 

If she had a small child who could not work, what did 
that child getP—One pice. I was not in charge of works. 
I simply saw the works. 

Do you think a woman could support herself and a child 
on five pice properly?—I don’t think she could. 

Was there much mowha there?—Yes. The mowha 
season was a good one. 

Was mowha sold on works?—Yes. 

Did the people spend some of their wages on mowha ?— 
Yes. 

Do you think the children were specially thin P—I think 
they were. 

In a worse condition than grown-up people or not so bad ? 
—The children and women were in the worst condition. 

Do you think the labourers on the whole improved on 
works?—Yes, they improved. 

Did you notice the improvement yourself P—Yes. 
{President). —At what age would you draw the line 
between an adult and a child. Do you think a boy or 
girl of, say, 16, ought to be classed as an adult or child ?— 
Below 14 I think they are children. 

That is, you think a boy or girl of 15 does not require 
so much food as an adult, or do they require the same 
amount P—I think the same. 

Do you think at 14 they doP—They require less food at 
the age of 12. 

Above 12 you would give them the same as a grown-up 
person P—Yes. I think they require it for their sustenance. 

Sometimes men who are not very strong have to work 
as carriers, and nearly all women work as carriers. Do 
you think they should be paid the same, or would you pay 
the man more ?—I think the man deserves more. 

Do you think he wants more for his food?—I think 
he wants more, whether digger or carrier. 

{Mr. Bose.) —Was village ,relief very extensive in your 
part ?—Yes. 

Do you think it has done great good P—Yes. 

What was the'dole ?—A man R2 and a woman Rl-8 a 
month. 

Was that enough) in your opinion P—Yes. 

What class of people were put on village relief ?—The 
cultivator class, of course of respectable families, and those 
unable to work, such as the lame, cripples and diseased. 

{President) —-In your part of the country have wages of 
labour been changed from kind to cash at allP—No. 

{Mr. Stoker) —-You paid on gratuitous relief H2 to a 
man and El-8 to a woman. How much did yon pay to a 
child?—A child up to 7 got 8 annas and from 7 to 12 it 
got 12 annas. 

You said that a woman got five pice a day and that a 
child got one pice on relief works. Was that all the time 
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or only for a part of tlie time P—I heard that the rates went 
higher and that at last they got E3 a month. 

Do you think in the case of a family working all together 


the wages on relief works were sufficient for their support ? 
—If the family consisted of four or five in number I think 
it would do. It makes a difference to cook for one person 
and a number. 


Colonel K. R. Pulfoed, E.B., O.I.E., Superintending Engineer, 2nd Circle, Provincial Works, N.-W. P. and Ondh, 

Buildings and Roads Brajich, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

•3(6). Yes, higher than In 1877 famine. 

9. No. 

18. Yes. 

19. Yes. 

20. Yes. 

21 (2) One-fifth of the total number were gratuitously 
relieved. 

22 (1), part. Yes. 

22(2) „ Yes. 

22(3) „ No, 

23. The workers have no objection to reside on a work ; 
but if there are villages near, they like to reside in them, 

24. Yes. 

25. I do not know. 

26. So far as my experience goes in the 1877 famine 
there were no works in the earlier stages of famine to which 
starving people could resort, vide my note, page 203, ot 
Volume ill of the Appendices to the Government Resolu¬ 
tion. 


30. 


Workers 

Depeadants 


Total 


36,723,650 

9.627.417 

46 , 250,967 


at a cost of R32,00,r00, or 13'6 pies per head. 

30, last sentence. Yes. 

39. See this circle report, pages 136-187 of Volume III. 

40. I was Supeiintending Engineer and had constant 
supervision of the Public Works operations in circle, I 
was also in constant communication with civil officers. 

41. Please see pages 37 to 38, 89, 91, 106 of Eesolutiqn 
and reply to 43. 

42. See page 106. 

43. There were no material departures, except—? 

(1) intermediate system : 

(2) classification of workers. 

As to (1), please see 89—92 of Eesolutlon. 

As to (2), see rules of 1st Dec6mbei'_ 1896, sections 34 to 
36, pages 20-21, Volume III, Appendix. 

44. Please see 89—-92,108 of Resolution. 

45. Various improvements are recommended in the 
Revised Eamine Code, the chief being the different systems to 
be observed in famine and scarcity disti-iots, there being an 
increased maximum wage in the latter ; also vide pages 89 
92, 94 of Resolution. 

48. The full Eamine Code rules, 

49. In regard to the second part of the question, see pages 
138—146 of Resolution. 

52. (i) Vide paragraph 43, Appendix D—XIV of Revised 
Eamine Code. 

53. Pages 95 and 103, Resolution. Most of them will be 
of great use -, a small proportion may be unused, vide my 
report, page 201. 

65. It is one of the few works possible for the rainy 
season, but not suitable for weak men and women. 

56, No. The roads requiring metal are very lai^ely in 
non-famine districts, Comparatively little kanlsar was 
collected in my circle. 

57. (») In districts where such tanks are common, they are 
very suitable, page 12, rules, 1st December 1896, Appendix, 
Volume III. 

(ii) I think personally they are most useful; also see 
page 103, Resolution, 


59. About 500. 

I believe the supervision was sufficient. Strictly enfor( 
tasks will prevent this. 

60. No. The number in districts where tanks are comn 
is almost unlimited, 

62. They will be of some considerable value, page 103 
Resolution. 

63, Yes. 

67. Please see pages 140—143 of Resolution. 

71. They will go and'come five miles to a work. T] 
will accompany a charge for several days marching of e&i 
unless there are special home reasons against their he, 
absent at night, 

72. So far as I am aware, no relief whatever has been 
given to able-bodied labourers who did not attend works. 

73. No. 

74. It depended largely upon whether there were villages 
near. 

75. No. 

76. No. 

76. last danse. Yes. 

77. No. It is purely a question of home conditions, 

78. Yes. It has done so practically during the recent 
fs^mine, 

79. No distinction was made, but persons on arrival 
received a meal if required. We paid no attention to the 
question of distance, The rule was for work to be started 
at a oei-tain time in the morning, and a certain task had to 
bo done during the day, 

80. The expenditure under this head was small. No 
separate account was kept. 

81. Apparently not, 

82. In very few cases. Anthovlty was given to spend^ up 
toHlOO per charge, page 139, Volume III, Appendices, 
Residence was not enforced, but the cold was so intense that 
blankets and hoods for children and women were sanctioned. 

81. I do not know. 

85. No. I do not think it is, suitable for famine districts. 
Page 92 of the Resolution. 

86. It is suitable for districts where famine is not severe, 

87. Please see page 90 of the Resolution, 

88. A lower task (page 91 of the Resolution) and special 
gangs for such. 

89. Yes. See page 90, Resolution. 

90. I do not recommend any system of payments except 
to each person, on the basis of one digger and his carriers, 

91. The rule was that individuals were paid separately. 

92. If the principle of individual payments is maintained, 
I doubt if there would be any considerable reduction if any. 
The measurements would require more attention. 

93. It would depend upon the state of the people. 

94. Vide paragraph 60, Revised Eamine Code. 

95. Vide paragraphs 99 to 101 and 104, Revised Eamine 
Code. 

96. The wage table, Appendix D—XV, Revised Eamine 
Code, appears to meet all requirements. 

96A. Vide paragraph 104, Revised Eamine Code, and 
paragraph 43, Appendix D—XIV, Revised Eamine Code. 
Neither men nor women would be satisfied with the same 
wage. 

97. Vide Chapter VI, Revised Eamine Code. 

98. Ten years. Vide Chapter VI, Revised Eamine Code. 

99. Vide Revised Eamine Code, Appendix D—XIV, para? 
graph 47, also Resolution, page 36. 


t tfie npinbers, wtw to the questions drawn up by the Comraiasion, 
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101. All except men diggers were on D wage—without 
enfeebled health, so far as could be seen. 

102. Yes, to the extent allowed in Hevised Famine Code, 
approximately 26 per cent., but not if the work is under 
Famine Code rules. 

108. Yes. Vide paragraph 83, Revised Famine Code. 
But I think only persons present on previous Thursday 
should be paid. 

104 to 106. Tills has been provided for in Revised Famine 
Code, Appendix XIV, paragraph 43, but whether it will 
stand the test of practice remains to be seen. 

106. The theory may be accepted, but it would be difScult 
to bring it into pi-actical operation. 

^107. It IS (juite certain that the best possible arrangement 
will not be secured. There will nearly always be an excess 
of carriers in famine districts. Something may be done. 

108. One digger and his carriera (1, 2, or 3, as the case 
may be), vide my instructions, page 183 of Volume III, 
Appendix. 

109. No. 

, III^* Rages ^ 89 to 92, Resolution. Yes, the modified 
intermediate is the piece-work system. Tlie intermediate 
system proper has a petty contractor or intermediary. 

111. No, page 92, Resolution. The full Famine Code 
system is alone fitted for a famine district. 

. 112. Page 102 of the Resolution. 

113. Proportion one man to two women and children. 
The ^ proportion does not seem to be excessive, admitting 
famine. In my circle there were-^ 


““y gi'ounds, vide pages 
101-102 of the Resolution, and pages 67 to 77, Volume III, 
Appendices. 

135. Vide page 101 of the Resolution, 

136. Vide page 101 of the Resolution. 

137. In famines, if private employers wish to attract 
labour, it will be necessary for them to increase their rates 
so as to follow to some extent the increased price of food. 

138. I cannot say. I have not heard of any. 

139. I doubt, except as provided by civil works agency in 
these provinces, where a part of the cost of useful works has 
been paid by the State. 


Col. B. B. 
Pulford. 

22nd Mar. 
1898. 


Addenda and Corrigenda to questions issued hy the 
Famine Commission, 

113A. Yes. If such works include a large proportion of 
earthwork. o r v* 

113A, latter part. To a certain extent perhaps, but not' 
necessarily required. 

113B. This has been done to a large extent by the ordinary 
road repairs and repairs to famine roads. ^ 

113C. In these provinces it is being provided for from 
provincial or Jocal funds ; in the latter case from the reserve 
which it was intended to keep as far as possible unexpended 

113D. No. 

282. I think the rise was abnoi-mal and partly due to the 
effect on Indian produce prices of a depreciated silver 
currency. 


Men 

"Woinen and children 
Dependants . 


12,000,000 

24,000,000 

9,500,000 


114. For civil works please see paragraph 68, Revised 
Famine Code, 

116. Revised Famine Code, vide paragraphs 31 and 34. 

lie. The Collector should, I consider, be held responsible 
that sufficient works are opened, so that all persons requiring 
relief can be provided with work on which they can earn 
wages adequate to their maintenance, and he should possess 
powers which will enable him to achieve this object. The 
Executive Engineer in these provinces, more especially in 
famine time, is largely a controlling officer. He and the 
District Engineer should be held responsible for the organ¬ 
ization and conduct of the works being in accordance with 
the rules, and they should have a voice in fixing the task— 
Revised Famine Code, paragraph 62—and on this subject 
should be allowed to appeal to the Commissioner—see Revised 
Famine Code, III and V, and Appendix D— XIV. 

117. Certainly not. 

118. Nail tahsildars, see Famine Code, paragraph 67. 
There will also be a difficulty in getting sufficient suitable 
men. ^ Where naih tahsildars are not suitable, candidates 
for civil employ could be employed and native officers would 
be good men. 

119. Yes, vide paragraph 66, Famine Code, and nara- 
■'gsaphj. Appendix D—XIV, 

120. Yesr—33iis was the practice during the late famine, 
see also paragraphs 68 to 86, Famine Code. 

121. It would be highly desirable to invest military 
inspecting officers or sectional officers with some powers, if 
only with those of taking and recording evidence, 

122. They were not the same class. 

123. No. 

123, last clause. No. 


(Pr-esjVcM^,)—-You are Superintending Engineer?—Yes. 

What districts come under your circle?—The whole of 
Oudh practically, that consists of the Lucknow and Fyzabad 
Divisions, Most of the districts were afieoted by famine. 
The worst were Hardoi, Rae Bareli, Lucknow, and Bara 

(Mr. Iligl)amJ).—\Ta. which of these districts was famine 
most severe?—Hardoi. 

In the Hardoi district did you have a different system 
tor relief wwks thM in the other districts?—We beg^ all 
tne same. We bad the Code rules throughout. 

When the piece-work system was introduced, was it extend¬ 
ed to Hardoi?—For a very short time. 

Was it recognized as a famine district ?—Yes. 

And the others were scarcity districts P—Rae Bareli, Unao 
and Lucknow were all famine districts. 

You introduced the intermediate system in all P—Only 
towards the end, ^ 

1 intermediate system ?—On the 

13th of December,—vide page 197 of Volume HI. 

What was your experience of work with contractors?—It 
was very satisfactory to a certain point, but the certain point 
was that It does not touch the poor people. They won’t come 
to anything that flavours of contract work. 

The contracts were made with regular contractors ?—With 
petty contractors who were paid at the rate of fi2-8 and 
afterwards B3. 

In regard to the modified intermediate system, the idea 
was that you could form your work into parties of one digger 
and two or more carriers P—Yes, 

What did you do with your carriers when they were very 
larply m excess, suppose you had three.?—As a matter of 
tact three were never too many, four might be. 


127. Alt comers were admitted who were willing to work, 

vide Resolution, page 62. ’ 

128. None. 

129. It is scarcely possible to give a minimum number: 
less than 2,000 workers are undesirable. A full charge of 
toOOO workers-Appendix D—XIV, rule 6, Revised Famine 
Code, paragraph 74,—is desirable. 

130. Vide Resolution, page 91. It is desirable that 
children should generally receive relief by being fed (Revised 
Famine Code, 89), 

133.1 believe the Agent, Bengal and North-Western Rail¬ 
way, did complain. He thought probably that in times of 
famine he ought to have got work done cheaper than in 
ordinary times. 


Did you often put three carriers on?—We put three on 
the intermediate system, as on the regular Code system four. 

And did you pay the three the carriers’ rates P—The rate 
was i-aised to pay for an extra carrier. That was permitted. 
Your rates depended on the constitution of the gang ?_ 


bupposing a man came with one carrier, namely, a strong 
woinan, and offered to do the work, and supposing the two 
did their task what payment did they receive ?—It would not 
occur. We should not have aUowedit, Wo would insist on 
two carriers. 

Suppose they did their ordinary task, was it ever possible 
tor them to m-n as much as they would earn under the Code 
system P They would get 6 and 4 pice, respectively 

■yVbat would they get under the Code P—Six end four, 
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Was it ever possible for a man to earn more under the 
piece-system than the task-system, supposing he_ did the 
maximum, under the same conditions in a famine district? 

In a famine district a man would get 7 pice. 

Were the men placed in a more favourable position when 
working under piece-work than under task-work P The grain 
rate being the same, he would bo very much worse off. 

■W]iyP_Because, if a famine coolie, he could never work 
up to the piece-system. 

Supposing he did his task P—He would not do his task. 
Famine people cannot do their task. If yon are working with 
a healthy man then he will do better under the piece-system. 

He is deprived of the Sunday wage?—Yes. 

And so the privilege of working up to a 125 task does not 
do more than make up for this ? No. 

It does not give him anything more than the Sunday 


wage ?—No. 

And of course his children do not get anything?—I am 
referring to famine people, not the ordinary worker. 

Supposing you worked the Code system without any mini¬ 
mum wage, would it not be practically identical with the 
intermediate system ?—Famine people would di^ That is 
what happened here when we tried to work it. The gram 
rate had been diminished suddenly and there was no mmi- 


be satisfied with the same wage ?—I don’t think they would 
mind. 

Would you propose a different task and wage for women 
and men within the same class?—H they were both carriers, 
I certainly would not. I would if the man was a healthy 
nnin, not a famine man. 

I observe in your circular that when working on the 12- 
seer basis on task-work the male carrier got 6 and woman 
4 pice?—Yes. 

When you introduced the intermediate system you gave 
both four?—Yes. The idea was that a man in a famine: 
district wanted more food. In one case you have to deal 
with people in a normal condition, in the other you have 
not. 

As a matter of fact in the districts under the inter¬ 
mediate system the male carrier got the same as the woman?, 
—Yes. 

Elsewhere when the 10-seer rate was in force the man and 
woman got the same under the Code table?—Yes. 

In practice whether yon worked on the 10 or 12-seer 
basis the male carriers and women carriers were getting the 
same ?—Practically it was so. 

Yon don’t think there is any sentimental ground why 
there should be a difference ?—No, it is merely a question 
of what is considered necessary to keep him well. 


mum. 

Didn’t your wage rise in proportion to the reduction of 
grain rate P—Some rules for reduction had been applied. 

Do you consider in a famine any people are capable of 
doine full work ?—Very few. They cannot be tasked. You 
must allow a certain amount of freedom. The man in charge 
must have power to decide on that. 

The difference between the task and Code works is that in 
one case you pay a wage, in the other case you insist on a 
task ?—Yes. 

If you are going to insist on a task, would not the same 
end be obtained in a simpler way by simply paying according 
to the work done ?-I don’t think so. I don t believe in 
lumping the money and letting them, distribute it them- 

Is that personal payment of earnings to every individual 
obligatory P—Yes. I brought it in, and it was approved,by 
the Lieutenant-Governor and carried into effect. 

In the case of a man and two women that come, do you 
pay the digger and each carrier separately P-Bach person. 

If there is a child do you pay into the child’s hand or give 
the wage to the mother ?—’We pay into the child s hand. 

Why do you consider that necessary P—It is a check on the 
payments and pleases the people. 

Did you find that you required any extra establishment ? 

—No. 

Did you never have villagers coming to you and taking 
work on contract in ordinary times ?-They do from con¬ 
tractors, not from me. 

It is not unknown to them?—No, they thoroughly 
understand it. 

Why then is it necessary to go into detail? Beoau^ 
when they are starving they won’t give the money to the 
people whom it is intended for. 

Evenamongthemembersof afamilyP-1 think so. In 

many cases you cannot be certain that you have the whole of 
the family in one gang. 

Where von had this intermediate systern in force you had 
to employ special gangs ?-A few ; as a rule we lowered the 
task for eve^body whenever it was necessary, if the soU was 
very heavy. 

You say in a famine district the people are in such a pcwr 
condition that they cannot do the task. In a scarcity district 
can they do the. task ? Yes. 

In your scarcitv districts there must be, an intermediate 
grade of people P—Yes, I am aware of that. 

In your answer to question No. 96A you say that neither 
men nor women would be satisfied 'ivith the same wap?- 
I have explained that by saying that the man certamly 
would not be satisfied if he had a woman s wage. 

It is not certainly the idea that one ^x s^uld pt more 
thantheother?-No,butasa matter-of-fact one does more 
work than the other. 

If you have a number of men and women engaged in 
carrying do you consider that neither man nor woman wiU 


In page 19 of the new Code, for the B wage they pro¬ 
pose 19 ehattaks for a man and 16 for a woman. 

Did you ever have women in that B class P—Not more 
than 60. 

Could they be encouraged to go into that class ?—No. 

Would you suffer from want of diggers ?—I would not 
like to see women put to digging. I omitted it entirely in 
my returns. 

If you proposed this 16 chattak rate for women, then- 
you contemplated women digging. Were you on the com¬ 
mittee ?—Yes. 

Why did you consider the point in that case P—It was 
only to make it complete. 

In the same table children under 10 and over 7 are 
supposed to be non-working dependents P—Yes. 

You have always worked with children over 7 P—It is an 
academic distinction. It is difficult to say what their 
ages are. 

This is a new departure, this proposal that children under 
10 should not be admitted to works P—Yes. 

Have you any remarks to make about my formula for, 
tasking P—I think it is an excellent formula if you have 
got works in which you have skilled supervision as on 
big tanks, but it would be difficultio be constantly apply¬ 
ing it. 

{Mr. Molderness.) —I suppose this intermediate system 
reduced the numbere on works very largely P—It came 
when they were anxious to go away. 

Are yon satisfied that it gave sufficient relief at that 
particular time P—Yes. It is a question for civil officers., 
to decide. ''' 

Was it done in all oases at the initiative of the District 
Officer ?—Yes. 

Does it require greater supervision than ordinary task¬ 
work ?—It requires more accurate measuring up. It 
requires great care. You want an intelligent mate. 

When it was introduced your staff had been trained P— 
Yes. 

On starting the famine if you had to introduce the inter¬ 
mediate system you would have difficulty of that very 
kind ?—Yes, as compared with the simple methods of 
measurements. 

What was your practice as to exacting fines P—Did you 
fine the digger as a matter of practice P—No, my instruc¬ 
tions were that it should be the exception. 

Did you find that you could not trust your staff ?—I 
found they were fining too much. 

Your fining was restricted ?—Yes, I restricted it very; 
largely. 

They were doing very good task-work ?—They could not 
do very much more. They were not professionals. 

Did you later on get Staff Corps Officers in order to 
check the tasks ?—No. 
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It'was not a part of ttieir real dnty ?—It was a part of 
the general organization. 

Does the classification in the Famine Code coincide with 
your individual opinions ?—^Yes, quite. 

Do you think non-working children got a sufficient dole 
under the old Code P—I think so, if it was devoted to 
them. Personally I would rather see cooked food given in 
every case. It is much more satisfactory. 

. In the case of a woman and a single child was the collec¬ 
tive wage sufficient ?—It was not enough. 

How did you get over that?—We didn’t get many of 
them. 

In the case of larger families, in which the earnings 
were more than was thought necessary P—I talked it over 
with many natives, and they said, taking into account that 
the people were away from their homes, and everything 
else, it really did not amount to more than they would have 
earned ordinarily. 

It was not more than necessary P—^I don’t think so. It 
looked large hut the conditions were so trying. ^ They had 
to deal with bunnias who paid no attention to nirikhs. 

With the exceptions that you mention, of a woman and 
ene or two children, you think on the whole they got suffi¬ 
cient P—I think so. 


Do yon think they improved P—I think so. 

Ton say that the cold was intense and that the Govern¬ 
ment authorized an expenditure of filOO monthlyper charge 
in buying warm clothing, was that enough do you think P 
—No. 

If you had to work another famine, is that a point that 
you think should be attended to ?—Certainly. The Coda 
was drawn up on the Madras lines where they have no such 
cold weather. Hutting and fire-wood are things to be 
attended to. The men sometimes burnt their huts for fire¬ 
wood and once they set fire to a hospital. 

I suppose they were badly clad ?—-Yes. 

(President.) —-You said you agree with the rules about 
wages in the new Code. Do you think that people of 14, 
16 and 16 of both sexes should be ranked as children P— 
They come very close. They are not fit to dig, but they 
are able to do work as carriers. In the earlier stages a boy 
used to get 4 pice. It was about the same as a woman. 

Where would you draw the line for the purposes of wages 
between an adult and a child ?—-I have argued that out care¬ 
fully, and it was agreed that 16 was the correct age at which 
the distinction should be drawn. We only say a child looks 
like 16, but that is an empirical rule really. It corrects 
itself in practice. 


Col. B. B. 
Pulford. 

22nd Mar, 
1898. 


At the Chatter Manzil, Lucknow. 


FORTIETH DAY. 

Wednesday, 23rd March 1898, 


PeesBKT: 

SiE J. B. Lvall, G.C.I.E., K,C.S.I. (Peesident). 

Eai Bahadve B. K, Bose, C.I.E. 

Mb. T. Stokbb (Temporary Member for the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh^ 
Me. H. J. McIntosh, Secretary. 

Eetd. Ms. Foss Westcott, S.F.G. Brotherhood, Cawnpore, called in and examined. 


StJBOEON-CoLONEl J. EiCHAEDSON 

Me. T. W. Hoideeness, C.S.I. 

Mb. T. Hiqham, C.I.E. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

In replying briefly to the questions you have been good 
enough to ask me, I would desire to point out that during 
inost°of the famine time I was occupied in giving^ systema¬ 
tic relief in villages within a limited area of this district, 
and with the exception of a ten days’ tour in the Hamirpur 
—sdistriot last June and occasional visits to Jalaun, Ihave 
opportunity of judging of the effect of the famine 
or the relief measures employed outside of that area. 

With reference to the three points you have referred 
to:— 

(1) The measures employed were eminently successful, 
and though I would be sorry to say that no one died from 
the efieets of staiwation (in the ordinary acceptance of 
the word), the mortality returns, which were little if any¬ 
thing above the average of prosperous years, show clearly 
that the relief afforded was generally sufficient. During 
the 7 months, from the middle of March to the middle of 
October, we gave regular help to some 1,000 of the poorest 
in the villages ; during the 7 months 60 to 65 (I have not the 
exact figure by me) of these died. Of course these were 
the old and infirm, and belonged to the class of those 
considered not to need gratuitous help. After the close of 
the Government relief measures the mortality in this 
district rose to about three times that of ordinary years. 
The main cause of death was said to be fever, but I 
imagine that the fever was caused by exposure to the cold 
nights, without sufficient clothing, the period of want having 
prevented the people providing themselves with warmer 
clothing as in other years. 

In the city of Cawnpore itself, though we started gratui¬ 
tous distribution of grain, we soon were convinced that 


there was no real need for it, as the charity of some of the 
citizens already pi'ovided what was needed. 

(2) I would only venture to refer to three points by 
way of suggestion;— 

(а) While the condition of the main body of those 

employed on relief works seemed good, that of 
the smaller children seemed much less so, and 
it struck me that while the allowance given to 
the highest class of work-people was more than 
sufficient for their sustenance, that made to the 
lowest gi-ade of children was insufficient. In 
some works I visited cooked food was given to 
the small children, and this plan seemed best, 
as under the sti’ess of want the natural affec¬ 
tion of parents seemed to fail. 

(б) Of the various poor-houses I saw, some were 

excellent in their arrangements, such for instance 
as that at Hamirpur, where men, women and 
children each had their separate quarters, In 
mhers, however, all were quartered together in 
one enclosure, and the mixing of the children 
in such intimate relations with the grown-up 
men and women, who for the most part were 
composed of the outcastes of the villages, seemed 
most undesirable. Might it not with very little 
additional outlay be arranged that in every 
poor-house the children should be kept sepa¬ 
rate. 


Bevd. 
Mr. Foss 
Westcott. 

23rd Mar, 
1898. 


(e) Would it not be possible for the Government to 
avail themselves of the help of any ladies, mission¬ 
ary or otherwise, English or Native, in the dis¬ 
tribution of gratuitous hekg io pnrdah nashin 
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women ? One hoard many complaints, though 
of course it is hard to know how much weight 
should be attached to them. 

(3) Since the famine I have not been in any villages 
beyond the Cawnpore district, but as far as I have seen 
and heard the people are rapidly recovering from the effects 
of the famine. As I have said, the first three months after 
the close of the works, etc., there was considemble distress 
owing to the want of clothing, but now with the cheaper 
prices and good prospects there does not appear to be above 
the normal amount of distress. I have had no previous 
experience of famine, so cannot compare the present with 
the past. 


(President.)—You represent the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel P—Yes. 

At Cawnpore?—Yes. 

In the villages in which you were undertaking relief 
you were working quite apart from the district organ¬ 
ization P—Except in so far that they supplied us with lists. 
I had a letter from the Collector to say that the Tahsildars 
would help as far as possible. 

Lists were supplied in order to avoid overlapping P—Yes. 

What classes did you relieve ?—Practically those incap¬ 
able of doing any work at all, blind people, in fact the 
very poorest, where Government help had not got. 

The class you describe is very much the class tliat 
Government undertakes to relieve P—I think there is a fixed 
proportion in each village.- It seemed to leave many out. 

Were many of these temporarily unfitted for work, 
or people more or le.ss permanently unfitted P—People mostly 
permanently incapable. 

They belonged to the lowest classes mainly P—Yes; 
we helped some pctrda nashins also. 

What were the rates P—Exactly the same as Government. 
We never gave anything except under our own superinten¬ 
dence. We just took as many villages as we could visit 
in a month. 

Do you remember what number of villages there were P— 
About 106 or 110. 

On an average how many people were there ?—We helped 
just over 1,060 with monthly help. 

Did this 1,060 include children f—It included all those 
to whom we gave help. They were generally men and women. 

In what month did Government relief measures close P— 
I believe it was at the end of September. 

You say in your note that after the close of the 
Government relief measures, the mortality in the district 
rose to about three times that of ordinary years P—'It was 
not quite three times. It was just under that ; October and 
November were the worst months. 

Was there anything peculiar about the fever P—No. I 
examined statistics and came to the conclusion that there 
was no epidemic malarial fever. 

Was there diarrhoea and other things ?—The only return 
I got was fever. I think there was a little cholera. 

Is it your impression that if relief had not been closed 
that would have made a difference ?—I think they might 
then have had means of getting clothing. 

You don’t think stopping relief measures resulted in 
privation of food ?—Yes, I think so, and besides they 
had no means of getting sufficient covering. We carried on 
our own relief a month longer. 

(Mr. Solderness.) —Was there any distribution of 
clothes from the Charitable Belief Fund ?—Not very 
much. The Civil Surgeon raised a subscription in Cawnpore, 
and by means of that we distributed about 1,000 blankets. 

(President.) —Was there any relief of weavers in Cawn¬ 
pore P—Not as far as we were concerned. I never saw any. 

Do you know where the blankets were got from P— 
From the bazar. The woollen mills could not supply any 
owing to the frontier expedition. 

Did they make them in the bazar P—No. The Darcga 
of the jail got them for us. 

You say, “ In the city of Cawnpore itself, though 
we started gratuitous distribution of grain, we soon were 
convinced that there was no real need for it, as the charity 


of some of the citizens already provided what was needed.” 
There was a liberal distribution of charity P—Yes, it was 
a distribution of food. It seemed to me that people were 
going from place to place getting charity, and so we stopped 
our distribution. 

I understand the suggestion at (a) of your evidence 
to amount to this, that the allowance made to the lowest 
grade of children was insufficient P—Yes. 

You approve of cooked food being given to small 
children P—Yes. 

You say that under the stress of want the natural 
affection of parents seemed to fail. You refer to those on 
relief works r —-Yes. 

Generally speaking, people in India are fond of their 
children. Do you think they got demoralized on relief 
works P—Only during this time somewhat, but not owing 
to the relief works. 

You came to that conclusion merely from observing the 
condition of children with their parents P—Yes. 

I suppose children would show signs of privation sooner 
than adults ?—Yes. 

On works there would be difficulties in giving them 
food often P—Yes, no doubt. 

You say that in the Hamirpur poor-house, men, 
women and children each had their separate quarters. Do 
you mean that children were apart from their mothers ?— 
Not very small children, others were. 

(Mr. Stoker.) —All the time ?—Yes. 

Was it not merely for the purposes of feeding them ?— 
No. 

Were these not waifs ?—There were very few children 
who had parents. 

(President) —You suggest that children might be 
kept separately ; would it not be difficult P—Yes, but 
orphans might be kept separately. 

With reference to what you suggest, whether it would 
not be possible for Government to avail themselves of the 
help of any ladies, missionary or otherwise, English or native 
in the distribution of gratuitous help to parda nashin 
women, I suppose that could' only be done in towns ?— 
It is of course very difficult in villages, unless they took 
certain districts. I was thinking especially of towns. 

(Mr. Stoker) —Is there not a special agency ?—Not in 
Cawnpore. 

(President) —With reference to clothes, do you think a 
larger part of the Charitable Belief Fund might be 
devoted to that object P—I. don’t know how much was 
devoted, certainly not many clothes were distributed. I 
think they sent round a certain number of blankets, but not 
sufficient for those in need in the villages. 

(Mr. Solderness.)—yVore these 210 villages in one 
Circle?—Yes, we confined ourselves practically to one par- 
gana. 

Did you do that in consultation with the Collector P— 
Yes. 

Then you selected these from your own local knowledge 
—Yes. It was the worst part of the Ghatampur ‘ Dis¬ 
trict. _ .—..J 

Had you previously acquainted yourself with the cir¬ 
cumstances of this district P—Yes. 

In these villages there was a certain number on the Gov¬ 
ernment gratuitous list P—Yes. 

About March they began to reduce them very much ? 
—Yes. I think orders came about it. 

Was there any distinction between your persons and the 
persons relieved by Government P—No. They belonged to the 
same class. 

They were persons incapable of earning their live¬ 
lihood P—Yes. 

How do they live ordinarily ?—By begging. I think 
2 per cent, of the population always lives in this way. 

The ordinary sources of charity had dried up P —Largely 
I think. 

Had they been told when struck off the Government, 
list that they should go to works P—No At the time I 
think they were simply told that help was going to cease, and . 
it was a time when the Charitable Belief was beginning its 
operations. They were given a small sum out of that. 
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Those given relief from the Charitable Belief Pnnd, yon 
didn’t relieve F—No. 

{President ).—Were they given a small sum as a sort of 
parting gift P—Yes. It seemed that these people did not 
appreciate it. It looked as if it was an exonse for getting 
rid of them. 

{Ur. Holderness). If yon hadn’t relieved these people, 
what would have happened to them P—I think out 
of the thousand we relieved, 60 died. I don’t know if the 
proportion would have been higher if we hadn’t relieved 
them. 

Were you on the Gawnpore City Belief Committee P— 
N 0 missionaries were on that. 

Were you on the local Committee of the Charitable Fund ? 

—No. 

What fund did you administer P—Our own money. The 
Collector offered me some money, but I refused it. 

Why didn’t you take the money from the Collector ?— 
Because I had as much as I felt I could distribute 
properly. 

Have these people who were relieved now gone back to 
their ordinary mode of subsistence ? —Yes ; and as far as 
we can tell, it looks as if nothing had ever happened. 

And, generally, has the district recovered ?—I cannot 
tell you as to their indebtedness. So far as their physical 
appearance is concerned, they have perfectly recovered. 

What is your opinion as to the value of Govern" 
ment gratuitous relief, as a form of relief P—I think it 
is distinctly good. I don’t think you could do without 
It. I don’t think yon can expect everybody to go to poor- 
houses. There was a great feeling against going to the poor- 
house. 

Were there any kitchens scattered about in this 

art of the district P—I saw none in the part where 

was. We proposed opening one for children in Cawnpur, 
but when I mentioned it to the Collector, he said it should 
not be done as it would attract people from outside, which 
was undesirable. 

Do you think cooked food given in a kitchen would 
be availed of by a good many people P—In this part of the 
district I should imagine it would be. 

Would those people on the gratuitous cash list have 
taken cooked food P—Some I think would, 

Do you think it has advantages compared with the 
money dole P—It has some, of course. It would ^ given 
more regularly. Our system of monthly relief ensured that 
they would not spend it at once. 

You never started kitchens P—,We were anxious to do 
only as much as we could supervise. 

You could not supervise that P—No. We could not go 
round sufficiently often, 


{President).\ —Did yon notice whether the people you 
relieved husbai^ded their money P—Not as far as we could 
make out. 

{Mr. Solderhess ).—Did you receive many orphans?—• 
We did not take iany ourselves. The Bishop asked us to take 
some from Allahabad ; some were sent to us from Banda. 

Yon didn’t ooMeot any yourself P—No ; but we have got 
a number now thit were sent from those places. 

{Dr. Sichardsoi ^.—Did you say that out of a thousand 
people relieved, 60 dijed P—Yes. 

Did you notice whd'.t they chiefly died of P—rl cannot tell 
you. 

You said there was 'od deal of fever P—^Yos. The 
fever began in September sG ' was highest in November, and 
decreased in December. 

Had you no medical arrangicnients at all P—No. We gave 
quinine. 

Did that seem to affect the $over P—It helped the people 
who got it. 

It seems to have been malari^ fe^^ P—Yes. 

Was that in the canal-irrigated paNt o- the district P-— 
Yea. 

Was there any epidemic disease P—'llibjre was cholera 
at the end of September in one village, wherS^att^'was rather 
bad. Out of a population of 200, they lost 60. 

Was there any medical treatment there P—Medic3ri 
treatment was sent from head-quarters. That was at the end 
of September. 

{Mr. Stoker). —There was a Government organization 
at work in the parganah tliat you worked in P—Yes. 

A Circle Officer I suppose P—Kanungos and Naib-Tahsil* 
dars. 

They patrolled the villages P—Yes. 

And there was a Naib-Talisildar P—Yes. I don't know 
how far he patrolled. 

Was there any reason to suppose that they were not doing 
all that was necessary P—'J'here was a difference between 
the wo men tnere, One was a man who everyone spoke 
well of, and the other they didn’t speak so well of. 

Was much money distributed at the end of the hot 
weather for cattle and seed?—I cannot tell yon the amount* 

I think the Collector said about R40,000. 

From your own observation did yon happen to know 
whetber that was a good form of relief P—It was un¬ 
doubtedly good. 

In what way did it act. By putting men on their legs 
again P—Yes. 

Do you think that is a good way of spending the Charit¬ 
able Belief Fund money P—Yes. 

fc it the best way, or can you suggest anything elseP — 

J don’t think I can suggest any improvement. 


Sevd, 
Mr. Foss 
Westcott, 

23rd Mar. 
1898. 


Dr, W, Hqbt, Officiating Commissioner, Gorakhpur Division, called in and examined. 


put in a written statement of evidence. 

As'te-tM extent and severity of the distress. 

The total area of the Gorakhpur district is 4,681 square 
miles, and the population 2,9,1.4,067 : but the area in which 
it was found necessary to introduce full measures of relief 
was 2,630 square miles with a population of 1,726,790. This 
is the western portion of the district. The eastern tract is 
as far as it lies west of the Chota Gandak, bhat soil, a dark 
clay or loam, retentive of moisture. The whole of the 
Badi-auna sub-division is of this class, and much of Dooria is 
similar. The rest of Deoria is largely protected by wells 
Hence these two sub-divisions did not exhibit symptoms oi 
scute distress, ^ 


The cause of distress was prlmartly the short outtm-n 
winter rice in 1896, owing to early cessation of rain, and t 
partial failure of the spring rice and almost total failure 
winter nee by a ao^cient and early closing rainy season 
1896, It was aggravated by the extent of famine in otb 
districts at remote distances, which led to an abnorm 
export of food-grains, Gorakhpur is a surplns district, bi 
not only was its surplus drawn ofE on this occasion, but stocl 
usually reserved for home uses were to a large extei 
removed. ^ “ 


N.-W. P, 


The extent in area of the late distress did not equal that 
of 1874, but it was possibly as groat as that of 1877-78. 
In respect of severity I do not think It equalled either of 
those periods. 

The relief measures adopted were both sufficient and ecor 
nomical, but they wore in some oases departures from those 
recognised in the local Famine Code. 

Departure from prescriptions of the provincial Faminp 
Code. 

The intermediate system and the piece work system were 
not Code measures. Full famine relief work on Code prin¬ 
ciples was used but abandoned, and the intermediate system 
did not succeed. 

I have oonsidored the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of the fnll famine relief work and the Gorakhpur piece work 
o*" “termediate system without mMdlemon. Under the 
full famine relief system there is great expense in the agency 
employed in supervision and payments. It involves also 
considerable trouble in conveying copper coin, and there is a 
temptation to keep up numbers by fictitious methods. 
iT^ii a full famine relief work is in operation, workers bring 
with them people whom they pass ofi as dependants. I 
uelleve that this can be made a moans of abuse of State charity 


I 


Dr. TT. 

Hoey. 

23rd Mar, 
1898. 
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To exercise any check would require the expenditure of much 
time and the entertainment of agency for purplose of enquiry. 
It is to the interest of a,Jamadar to keep ui) the number of 
workers in his charge, and when there is an/y decrease, he is 
under a temptation to bring in substitutes ,’who may not be 
in need of relief. When payments are /jiade under this 
system, each individual has to be paid sepq.rately. This in¬ 
volves the keeping of a large quantity of jeopper coin and 
laborious reckoning, tying up of bags, tlva maintenance of 
muster rolls, and catling up of recipients^u gangs. All this 
can be made to work with such smoothness and precision 
that the perfection of the organization /is apt to impress ono 
too much and cause him to overlook-' the question of the 
necessity for its maintenance. E^ery unnecessary agent 
employed on a work adds to the and tends to make it 
appear in the eyes of the public a scheme for the support of 
idlers. 

Under the Gorakhpur pieoe/i(^ork system there is no un¬ 
necessary clerical or disbursing agency employed, and the 
expenditure on staff for puD^oses of supervision and payment 
of workers is about one-ha^,If of what it is in the case of full 

■ re is ono further great advantage 
u which I consider outweighs nearly 
ales people having a common interest 
•eby induces co-operation. The first 
arted in Gorakhpur was opened by 
a largo tank at Sahjanwa. I went 
I overseer marked out blocks. I then 
3 on the works and, taking village 
by village, I allowed the people to gi-oup themselves in gangs 
of fifty, the due proportion between diggers and carriers being 
maintained. I allowed each gang so constituted to elect its 
own mate, and thus there was co-operation and cohesion 
secured. In two or three days the numbers rose rapidly and 
the Public Works Dopartuient took' up the work. Then 
came the usual procedure. Persons picked up from all sorts 
of places and of all classes, but with absolutely no interest in 
the people, nearly all being bazar loungers with the merest 
smattering of literaiy qualifications, were entertained as 
mates and As the people came up they were 

taken at haphazard and placed in blocks and gangs. This 
is unavoidable where a full famine relief work is in 
operation and officers in charge have to group workers. Tho 
lines upon which I had begun could not be continued; at any 
rate they were not adopted. 1 consider this a great defect. 
Whore families and co-residents of. a village came uptna 
work, they should bo placed together and the strong will 
hel]) the weak. Thus, many who are in poor condition will 
find employment and eventually regain strength ; but where 
they are placed indiscriminately in vacant lots, they get no 
encouragement and relapse into helplessness. Tho Gorakhpur 
piece work admits of this grouping by natural selection. 
The members of connected families or the co-residents of a 
village come up in a party, take a block of work, register 
their names, and nominate one of their own number as the 
headman of their gang. He holds a ticket, on which the 
task demanded, tho rate and description of work are entered. 
On it each day an entry is made of the amount of work 
found done and the amount paid in return for that work. 
The headman takes the payment in lump for the whole gang, 
and they live together and work together as long as they are 
on the work ; they help each other, they can tsie turns in 
digging and carrying, and the weak are not squeezed out. 
Payment is easier. There is no laborious reckoning of copper 
coin, as silver can be largely used j there is no mate, a 
stranger to them, whom they might have reason to distrust. 
And when a party of worker's of this kind comes up, they 
bring dependants, but these dependants cost nothing to the 
State. 

I take the following figures for the Eudarpur-Gola road, 
which was worked on the full famine relief system from 28th 
January to 6th April 1897, and on the piece work system from 
6th Apr-il to 4th August 1897 :— 

Puli famine relief syetem. 

Unite of workers. 

Men. 105,189 I 

Women. 88,770 I 

Children • . . . . 61,167 

Total . 225,126 


Total amount earned, ftl6,626-8-0, giving 13‘2 pies per 
working unit. 


If we add to the cost of wages that of relief to dependants 
the result is 13'9 pies per working unit on the famine relief 
work. 

Piece work system. 

Men workers .... 104,322 

Women „ .... 84,716 

Children „ .... 39,861 

Total . 228,899 

Total amount earned, S20,636-3-2, giving 17 pies per 
worltirrg unit. 

This is a comparison where the piece work system was 
applied on a more difficult project than the full famine relief 
work system, because in the latter case it was the making of 
an ordinary road with marginal lead, while the piece work 
was tho making of an embankment (that seen by 
Mr. Higham) where the lead extended to a tank not less 
than 800 feet distant. Thus we have the cost of Gorakhpur 
piece woi'k system when applied under the most unfavourwle 
circumstances to compare with the cost of the full famine 
relief system on the most favourable circumstances. 

One cannot determine the relative value of systems with¬ 
out considering the age and sex of those attracted. The fol¬ 
lowing table shows tho percent^o of men, women, and 
children who came on the works and worked on each system i 
dependants are excluded :— 

Pull famine relief. Piece work. 
Men . . . 46-7 45'5 

Women . . . 26'1 87'0 

Children . . . 27'2 17*5 

I believe that these percentages tnrn the scale in favour of 
piece work, beoause small children were not driven to work in 
a state of debility or in oases of tender years. I firmly 
believe they were under the famine relief system. 

The classes in distress undoubtedly approve of the piece 
work system adopted in Gorakhpur and of village relief at 
homes of the people ; but 66 (a) works on a system of 
advances partially recoverable are decidedly unpopular with 
zamindars and others, who would be expected to avail them¬ 
selves of the obvious benefit of tho free gift of a portion of 
these advances. I have elsewhere referred to the utility of 
village tanks as works. 

I have read paragi-aph 133 of the Famine Commission 
report and considered the Gorakhpur piece work system, and 
I heliovo that it meets all objections, because the workers are 
grouped in families or parties having a common interest, who 
co-operate, are paid according to the work done, and as they 
practically live in commensality, none fails to find adequate 
relief, although payment is made to only ono member of the 
group as representing the whole. It is where an attempt is 
made to distiibnte the payment for the work in lump over 
the members of the group according to the relative quota 
of labour contributed by each member to the result 
in lump that ti’ouble arises in connection with classification, 
task, remuneration and fixing mamma and minima. If is 
also a mistake, in my opinion, to fix a maximum task for 
a given number of people, or to attempt to limit the number 
of people constituting a group, because this inteferes with 
tho natural grouping necessary to co-operate, and the real 
test of a maximum is the combined strength of the natural 
group. 

I have shown that adult male workers were practically in 
the same proportion under both the Gorakhpur piece work 
and full famine relief work, while children were fewer in the 
case of piece work and women increased. 

The women and children, however, on works at no time 
exceeded two-thirds of the whole number. 

As to large a^d small works a»d the distance test. 

Although people have during the late famine come 
up to works from a greater distance than eight miles and 
have resided on works, I do not advocate the imposition of a 
long distance test or the residence test. It is possible by the 
adaptation of rates to works to make them tests of relative 
degrees of distress and adapt the works to classes of sufferers 
wMle keeping all within easy reach of their homes. The first, 
necessity is to determine a reasonable area for a work or 
works to serve j in others a unit area. It cannot be a rev¬ 
enue snb-division or, as it is here called, a tahsil. 

The former Famine Commission stated that one large 
work would probably suffice for a snb-division, but it seems 
to me that a Famine Commission should not hazard one 
general principle for all existing sub-divisions. A sab- 
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divisional area is not a nnifomi unit. There is one suh-division 
of the Gorakhpur district (Maharaiganj) which is as large as 
two combined sub-divisions of many a district. To say that 
in the case of Gorakhpur, with six sub-divisions averaging 
800 square miles each, six works, one in each sub-division, would 
suffice in the case of a very serious famine seems absurd, 
when in the case of a district like Azamgarh it would mean 
one work to each of five sub-divisions with an average area of 
430 square miles, or, in the case of Jalaun, one work each to 
five sub-divisions, where the area of each is much under 300 
square miles. Districts vary and sub-divisions vary in gross 
area, in cultivated area, and density of population. If the 
Famine Commission define a sub-division in terms of area 
and populatioi?, and lay down a standard unit, there is some 
room for discussion what work would suffice everywhere uni¬ 
formly for a sub-division ; otherwise there is none. 

■ Looking at Gorakhpur, and taking 7 per cent., which was 
marked in the late famine at the limit of the proportion of 
population which might be expected to come on relief in a 
famine of moderate intensity, such as that through which we 
have passed, and 5,000 as the number of people allowed to 
come up on one work, I find that the sub-division for the 
purposes of a work for relief should consist of'71,428. popula¬ 
tion, and we may therefore say that in areas where the popu¬ 
lation is dense, as in the case of Bansgaon and Hasan pur 
Maghar, exceeding 750 per square mile, the sub-divisional 
unit for famine relief purposes in terms of population should 
he not less than 76,000 inhabitants. This would mean, in 
view of density of population, an area of 100 square miles. 
Taking the case of tahsil Maharaiganj, where the population 
is 413 to the square mile, I should, allowing for the spread 
of area, take the population at 70,000, and a sub-division 
should consist of, as near as may be, 170 square miles. 

In order to prepare well considered plana for fighting a 
femine if it arose again, each district should be considered 
Individually, and sub-divisions should be laid out before¬ 
hand with reference to units in terms of population and area 
(subject, of course, to physical features), so that one large 
work on the piece work system, together with village or home 
relief, may be ready to be at once opened and other similar 
projects in reserve for the continuance of relief. Village 
works should also be taken up as referred to below. 

Be^denSu-I^hould not seek to enforce, for workers do not 
find it necessai^M;o reside on the works where a work is pro¬ 
vided in the prop^ion which I have described. If they 
want shelter, they find it in groves or in hamlets near the 
work. Eesidence on relief works cannot be rigidly enforced, 
and in case of the piece work system it is not neoetsary 
because people come up in groups and families from vfilages. 
They know each other and aii-ange their own little camps to 
suit their own convenience and prejudices. 

It is also better that workers should not be crowded up 
for purposes of residence within a limited space, for their 
sanitation cannot be enforced, except at an expense out of 
proportion to the result and a rigour aU the more distasteful 
to the people because of their reduced condition. If 6,000 
people come upon a work, it is better that they should form 
themselves into 200 groups of 25 at various spots within a 
radius of two or three miles, and thus spread over a large 
area in smaller quantities, anything Insanitary than that 
they should bring it all into a condensed form within the 
narrowest limits. Beside, the larger the numbers grow upon 
a work the larger is the section and the more rapidly is that 
section completed. Thus, the movement of the workers, 
who provide their own shelter and move with their own free 
will, is more rapid. This argument seems to me strong in 
favour of the piece work system on one large work, serving a 
unite of area which is in terms of past exper ience likely to 
provide the number of workers and others needing relief who 
would fiU one work. 

Each district must be considered by itself, and the officer 
who has had most local experience should be asked to frame 
sub-divisions for famine purposes When these are finally 
determined and approved, a list of works for each should be 
prepared. 

The local knowledge of a District Officer is the only guar¬ 
antee that the plan of campaign is based on the conditions of 
the country in which the enemy has to be fought. 

I recommend village tanks for the weak workers in addi¬ 
tion to large piece works for the able-bodied, and the question 
avisos, how we are to keep the able-bodied from remaining in 
villages to take up work on village tanks. 

I should recommend that not more than one tank work be 
opened at one time in any patwari circle; that it be opened 
to all comers, and the wages paid be lower than on piece 
works on a large scale. If the tank work fill rapidly 


with people coming from other villages in the patwari's 
circle, there should be a second tank opened at the same low 
rate. This would keep the weaker and the more needy to 
their villages, while the more able-bodied would go to the 
laige work on piece work principles to earn the higher rate 
of wages. 

The number of possible village tanks has not been exhaust" 
ed, nor has any perceptible impression been made on this 
class of work. 


iRelatio'iis of Civil and Public TForhs Ofdcers in connec* 
tio% with the management of Melif Works. 

In my opinion no relief works can be carried out conveni¬ 
ently or with technical efficiency by Civil officers; I should 
place all relief works under Public Works officers alone, and 
I should confine Civil agency to gratuitous relief. In the 
case of relief works I should entrust everything to the 
Public Works Department, save the determination of the 
prices of staple food-grains forming the basis of calcula¬ 
tion of a subsistence wage. This I should make the duty 
of the Commissioner. I should also invest Department 
of Public Works Inspecting Officers drawing a salary of 
not less than R160 a month with magisterial powers, to be 
exercised within the limits of the relief camps and for the 
total length of the actual work or works under their control. 
As regards the Collector, his duty would be the providing of 
the cash required and the Magistrate of the district should 
have no power of interference beyond that which he is invest¬ 
ed with under the Criminal Procedure Code, as the superior 
of the inspecting officers already referred to quoad Magis¬ 
trates. There is a great necessity for defining the duties 
and responsibilities of Commissioners, Collectors, and Officers 
of the Public Works Department, so that, while they should 
work in harmony there may not be unnecessary references 
and correspondenc.6. It was the tendency in the late famine 
to convert the Collector into a quill driver, and correspond- 
ene 0 _ was multiplied to an extent which prevented his 
moving about in the district to ascertain facts relating to his 
charge. 

Gratuitous relief. 

That administered in poor-houses began some months 
before Government officially recognized distress, and the 
institutions were maintained from funds provided by private 
subscription. The numbers who entered were high and 
remained^ so continuously. The inmates were chiefly persons 
falling within the descriptions enumerated in section 64 of 
the Famine Code, and I am inclined to tMnk that it would 
have been well if village relief at the homos of the recipients 
had begun at a much earlier date than it in fact did. It 
might have been possible to avoid opening poor-houses alto¬ 
gether had this been done. 

Ghatuitous relief at homes is not so popular as to be likely 
to lead to abuses, and the precautions taken and the organi¬ 
zations were so complete as to restrict gratuitous relief of 
this description to those who were incapable of work and 
would otherwise have starved. The relief was given in 
rnoney at the actual homes of the people, and as it was not 
given until persons falling within the purview of section 64 
had already flocked in large numbers to poor-houses, it cannot 
be said to have dried up the streams of village charity. 
These springs have already dried up when the blind, the 
lame, the leper, and the orphan, who have but a loose anchor¬ 
age in the 'rillage, begin to move and float into poor-houses. 

Indian Famine Charitable Fund. 

Grants made from this fund were used chiefly to provide 
with money tenants who were not able to obtain statutory 
advances for purchase of seed and cattle. There is always a 
large margin of cultivators who cannot fulfil the conditions 
necessary to obtaining these advances, and in ordinary years 
their landlords usually give them advances from their 
private resources. The danger is that the charitable gift of 
advances through Government officers may lead landlords to 
seek to avoid that responsibility which ancient custom has 
imposed upon them of assisting impecunious tenants. Mea¬ 
sures were taken to prevent this in Gorakhpur. 

TJse made of forests. 

_ Grazing.—Ftio grass lands in the Gorakhpur Forest Divi¬ 
sion cover 25,696 acres, and the greater proportion of this 
area was open to grazing for the whole year, together with 
6,433 acres of mixed forest in Domakhand. This area is cal¬ 
culated to aSord grazing fox one head of cattle per acre per 
annum. 
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Last year, however, 33,066 head of cattle grazed on this 
area, that is, 1,928 head of cattle in excess of the acreage. 
No cattle were refused admission, but the fact that the 
Gorakhpur Government forests are mostly situated in the 
Maharajganj tahsil, where there are great areas of private 
grazing grounds and close to Nepal where the grazing 
grounds are practically unlimited, explains why further 
demands were not made on Government forest. 

JEdihle products. 

In accordance with Secretary to Government’s letter 
No. 861, of 3rd February lb97, to the address of the Con- 
seivator, the forests were opened for the free collection of 
edible products, but the people discontinued the use of the 
concession after the end of June. 

I had moved the Commissioner at an earlier date to ask 
Goverament to take this step because I had observed tho 
advantage of edible forest products as a food reserve when 
I had charge of forests in Banda many years ago. Had the 
forests been opened earlier, 1 believe suffering would have 
been less in the north, where the rice crop failed. 

Tho total number of parsons using the forest for one day 
for this purpose was 112,242, but the estimated amount of 
products extracted only amounted to 936 maunds. As most 
of these products are not usually sold in the haxar, but 
eaten by the persons who collect them, the value cannot bo 
correctly ascertained. The value estimated in Forest 
Department annual returns was Re. 1 per maund. 

No departmental operations were undertaken for collec¬ 
tion and despatch of compressed grass, beoanso no informa¬ 
tion that grass was required was received. At the same 
time the Divisional Fore.st Officer tells me, had these forests 
been indented on for compressed grass, it would have been 
impossible to have despatched it bsf rail, since the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway have such a smaH number of 
waggons on their rolling stock that they were in no way able 
to supply tho demands for waggons for tho export of grain 
on tho Uska branch, and grain was lying at all tho stations 
on that branch for weeks at a time waiting for waggons. 

Tho variety of edible producte in the Gorakhpur forests 
is small, as the forests are chiefly pure Sal with q^uite a 
small portion of mixed forest. The chief kinds of food taken 
from the forests were— 

Seed of SaK Fruits of Cldronji. 

Flowers of Mahua, ,i JCaronda, 

Fruits of Tendu. n .dggai. 

ff Gulwr. II .Atn. 

„ Aonla. „ Bhelava. 

„ Bel. n 

„ Beir. n Jamun, 

„ Bahora. ,, Khajuri. 

Besides the above, the roots of many forest plants are 
eaten, the chief of which are called in vernacular “ Bhasir " 
(Lotus), “ Sirki,” “ Oethi," “ Teun,” « Arwa," 

“ Kliandhmol ” •' BepTiera," etc. Edible roots are pro¬ 
curable in forests at all times of the year. 

Arrangements existing for ascertaining the imminence 
of scarcity. 

I do not consider tho arrangements existing in the 
North-Western Provinces for ascertaining and reporting 
failure of rainfall sufficient. 

Take the Gorakhpur district. It has an area of 4,698 
square miles, and there are only six raingauges maintained 
by Government, one at each tahsili. This is wholly in¬ 
adequate. I know Banda district perhaps as well as Gorakh¬ 
pur^ In that district there are _ eight ^ tahsils, each having 
a raingaugc, and the total area is 3,066 square miles. In 
the case of Gorakhpur the average is 766 square miles to 
one raingauge, and in tho case of Banda one to every 680 
square miles. We have far moi’e thmas than tahsils. In 
Gorakhpur there are 34 tlianas. If each had_ a raingauge, 
we should have approximately one to every 135 square miles. 
Randa has 24 thanrxs, and a raingange at each would give 
one to every 170 square miles. I believe that it would be 
proper and advantageous to place a raingauge at each thana 
where that thana is not also a tahsili station. 

When I found apprehensions of failure of rain in Gorakh¬ 
pur in 1896, the want of a sufficient number of points of 
observation struck me, and I then remembered that the 
European zamindars and planters of this district keep 
raingauges and register rainfall. I therefore addressed all 


these gentlemen and asked them to supply me with returns 
of rainfall. I supplied them with service postcards, so that 
they might send me reports from time to time when rain 
fell. I opened a register, into which I copied the entries of 
these registers furnished to me and the further reports 
received from time to time. I thus obtained returns from 
16 additional points of observation, and I feel thankful to 
the gentlemen who enabled mo to supply from private 
sources Information which by means of Government agency 
I could not supply. 

I regret to have to notice that supervisor kanungos 
do not make intelligent obseivations as to the state of crops, 
and I think it would be well to require them to send in 
weekly a statement to the Collector, naming villages which 
they have visited during the week and to note opposite each 
such village the condition of each crop therein or on the 

f round. It is a very easy thing to rule a form, with the 
rst column fixing the names of villages and six or seven 
columns following, one for each crop of kharif or rahi as 
tho case may be. It is only a matter of two or three 
minutes for a kanungo to fill it up in tho village at the 
time of his visitation. Something of the kind is necessary. 

The crop returns can, as a rule, be relied on for area and 
kinds of crops actually sown ; whatever eiTors there may be 
they are chiefly in the total quantities for villages, 
and this en-or is due generally to laziness or inaccuracy 
on the part of a pat-wari. 

Information as to the extent to which sowings have failed 
and as to tho condition of crops is often defective, but here 
the blame mnst rest as much upon kanungos as upon 
patwaris. The rules themselves are adequate if duly 
followed. 

The returns obtained do not roach headquarters at a 
sufficiently early date after tho crops have been sown to be 
a guide to the extent of apprehended distress. An earlier 
date for compilation by patwaris might be fixed, but late¬ 
ness of arrival of information is due to some extent to the 
delay which occurs in tabulation at the tahsil. When the 
figures for the supervisor kanungo’s circles reach the tahsil, 
they have to be checked, re-totalled for each circle, and then 
combined in a parganawar statement to which a tahsili 
total is added. This is done in the registrar kamngo’s 
office. I can say that in every tahsil of the Gorakhpur 
district the registrar kanungo is overworked, and I am of 
opinion that it would be well to add to each tahsil one hand 
as a statistical compiler to assist in the preparation of returns 
relating to land revenue administration which are required 
periodically from the registrar kanungo's office. 

General suggestions as to defects existing and prepara' 
tionsfor future famines. 

I found in practice that, although a large programme of 
relief works had been maintained and revised from year to 
year, numberless projects were impracticable and plans and 
estimates did not exist, at least in the proper sense of the 
word. Besi^'es this, all areas were not equally protected. 
From what I have already stated R will be seen that I 
propose to work off Gorakhpur district into unit areas, 
ranging from 170 square miles where the population is most 
sparse to 100 square mhos where the population is nolTst- 
dense. Each such unit would, in case of a famine re-appear¬ 
ing of an intensity such as I have found to have prevailed 
in at least one pargana, probably send up five thousand 
working units to a large Work on tho Gorakhpur piece¬ 
work system. I should provide one or m_oro large works 
for continuous employment of the able-bodied poor through¬ 
out the period of distress. I should also provide^ small 
works in the form of village tanks—two or three within each 
patwaris circle—for the employment of the weaker poor and 
those who cannot leave their villages, but fix the rate so low 
that it shall not prove attractive to the able-bodied. I have 
already .referred to the opening of these works, within what 
limits and to what extent I should open them. I should 
place all works under the management of the Public Works 
Department. It is obvious that a mperior officer of that 
department might exercise control over a number of unit 
areas lying close together. Tho advantage which I claim for 
what I might call a survey by the Collector on these lines 
preparatory to or in view of future famme is that all parts 
of the district vrill bo equally protected, and there would ba 
no wandering of the people and no breaking up of house¬ 
holds. 

When famine is on, everything that is possible should ba 
done to facilitate tho keeping of clear accounts and the 
preparation of returns. The returns submitted to Govern- 
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ment shonld be framed with regard to perlodsloovered, so that 
comparisons of one period with another may be at sight easy 
and usefnl. This is not the case where, as in the last famine, 
monthly returns included sometimes four and sometimes 
five weeks’ figures. I should recommend that all returns 
should cover multiples of seven days, and that the maximum 
period for a so-called monthly return shall be four weeks 
of seven days each. I should have Sunday observed as a 
non-working day if possible, but at all events it should be 
treated as the first day of the week. The accounts for the 
week should close on Saturday night. There are many 
instances where of&eers have other duties besides those con¬ 


nected with famine to perform throughout the working 
days of the week, and in their interests it is well that they 
should have a clear day (Sunday) on which to prepare their 
famine statistics and accounts. 


Br. W. 
Soejf. 

SSrd Mar. 
1898. 


Mortality and pressu/re of population, extension of culti¬ 
vation, etc. 


I have two tables which will give information upon these 
subjects and enable me to answer questions which might be 
put by the members of the Commission, 
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GORAKH 


Dr. W. 
Moey. 

23rd Mart 
1898. 


Comparative Table of Cropped 


r 

MOEABAjaAWJ. 

Padbausa. 


OOBAKHTUB. 



Bata. 


CSOIB. 

' 

1286 P. 

Settle¬ 

ment, 

1302 F. 1 

I23S F. 1 

Settle¬ 

ment. 

1302 P. 


■ 


1286 F. 1 

Settle¬ 

ment. 

1302 P. 

KhabiJ Cbops. 













Wiater rice • • • • 

22,825 

87,544 

... 

102,202 

46,761 

..a 

37,683 

12,090 

... 

111,012 

24,413 

... 

gptiog rice . • • • 

232,175 

215,009 

... 

54,062 

70,393 

... 

12,509 

65,928 

... 

18,948 

82,657 

... 

Total Biob 

255,000 

302,5.52 

377,222 

168,264 

m,154 

184,472 

50,192 

78,018 

86,809 

129,930 

107,070 

161,820 

tlakai • • • • • 

2,860 

3,395 

3,515 

38,561 

38,667 

46,178 

12,717 

5,760 

10,337 

3,980 

2,310 

7,774 

Kodo , . • « • 

•a> 

5,833 

11,865 

... 

48,304 

62,407 

«. 

16,728 

13.190 

... 

14,382 

26,814 

Jaarand Bajra » « • 

38 

1,672 

341 

608 

3,199 

1,023 

335 

4,349 

545 

143 

2,927 

934 

Arhar « * • • • 

3,714 

26,482 

6,310 

4,982 

37,961 

787 

2,099 

29,245 

465 

5,223 

27,724 

1,591 

Til. 

... 

1,799 

3,397 

... 

202 

515 

... 

1,128 

1,613 

... 

57 

857 

T}rd and Moth • • • • 

... 

285 

514 

... 

778 

1,153 

... 

1,703 

2,005 

... 

782 

1,673 

Garden food cropa • • • 

131 

319 

608 

589 

1,505 

2,027 

165 

602 

773 

104 

282 

312 

dngarcane • • • • 

1,750 

4,415 

3,521 

26,324 

28,480 

28,441 

2,275 

2,766 

3,448 

15,626 

17,263 

20,178 

Land prepared for sugarcane « 

... 

2,299 

... 

... 

18,346 

... 

... 

1,766 

... 

... 

12,417 

... 

Other food crops • • • 

9,460 

2.097 

5,867 

69,171 

14,265 

13,455 

41,735 

5,697 

62,471 

25,433 

5,527 

2,653 

Cotton • • • • • 

47 

16 

7 

2,160 

3,727 

4,222 

1 

99 

... 

137 

116 

26 

ludlgo > . . • < 


2,179 

2,734 

9,410 

6,072 

7,843 

1,055 

3,819 

2,160 

675 

304 

156 

Laud prepared for indigo , • 

... 

1 

... 

... 

4,098 

... 

... 

37 

... 

... 

70 

aai 

Garden non-food eropa < 

... 

1,022 

109 


11,328 

834 

... 

ID 

89 

... 

15 

... 

Other non-food crops . . 

... 

539 

1,336 

... 

2,235 

11,870 

... 

996 

614 

... 

1,630 

355 

Total Khabii 

273,011 

354,902 

417,M6 

308,069 

335,321 

362,227 

110,574 

151,623 

171,509 

181,340 

192,876 

224,993 

Basi Cbops. 













"Wheat ■ • • « • 

28,487 

49,082 

28,226 

40,799 

61,658 

31,026 

28,551 

47,241 

34,025 

15,021 

26,313 

18,384 

Barlcj. 

... 

22,154 

17,66£ 

... 

25,257 

41,324 

... 

31,077 

24,759 

... 

33,545 

21,903 

Wheat and Barley • • . 

10,2U 

25,535 

26,871 

29,635 

42,952 

33,34' 

16,353 

34,547 

31,376 

12,852 

29,300 

26,247 

Total « 

39,69 

96,771 

72,70' 

70,434 

129,25' 

105,69f 

44,904 

U2.86S 

90,16( 

27,87C 

89,186 

66,514 

Gram mixed , • « 

7 

36,31 


I0( 

3,01 



51,011 



14,106 

4 

Peas ..... 

10,49 

15,181 

21,7T 

25.877 

35,61E 

34,55! 

14,37C 

32,434 

32,556 

30,358 

40,71C 

52,370 

Potatoes • • a • 

9 

35( 

60( 

131 

62i 

61! 

46 

201 

436 

72 

124 

200 

Masur a a # a 

... 

8.64: 

11,89! 


13,22: 

16,05 

... 

3,249 

4,19' 

... 

2,046 

2,868 

Garden food crops • a 

31 

52( 

10 

41' 

564 

49 

26( 

861 

21' 

56 

31! 

171 

Other food crops . • 

60,10( 

l,47i 

67,33 

78,13J 

321 

U,18< 

93,686 

2,876 

S8,54( 

86,456 

69! 

26,691 

Opium a a a • 

15 

31 8, 

8 

6,531 

6,33! 

4,7i 

1,58: 

93: 

1,26! 

1,28. 

1,74! 

1,388 

Tobacco a a a a 

1 

4 

1 

S' 

8! 

S' 

2£ 

54 

2! 

3] 

9( 

38 

Oil seeds a • a # 

... 

81,71 

65,20 

... 

33,62 

24,59" 


23,204 

20,63( 

... 

24,25! 

25,581 

Garden non-food crops a 


38 

5, 

... 

1,46 

291 


8£ 

24 


44 

1 

■ Other non-food crops • 

... 

61 

1,69' 


96! 

11,82 


161 

! 


4. 

22 

Total Babx . 

110,96 

241,53! 

i 241,461 

1 

182,73 

235,09, 

209,99 

154,88! 

)j 227,934 

208,06; 

146,12! 

173,36 

175.823 


383,96. 

596,44 

1 

631,80 

3 490,80' 

670,41 

572,22 

265,4S 

379,55' 

382,57 

327,46! 

366,23' 

400,821 

POPCIAIIOW. 

319,55. 

364,68 

511,45 

417,641 

558,72. 

605,55 

330,87! 

414,61( 

477,586 

287,23C 

365,606 

430,069 

Increase in 1302 r'Cropped area 

... 

... 

72' 

1 a.* 

... 

16". 

aaa 

ai* 

44-1 



22-3 

as compared 4 






44"! 






with 12861'. (.Population. 



59' 


aaa 


aaa 

42-06 

... 

**• 

497 
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PUR. 

Areas and Population. 


BA.2fBGA.Oir. 

Dsosia, 

Gsavd Totii.. 

128S F. 

Settle¬ 

ment. 

1302 F. 

1286 F. 

Settle¬ 

ment. 

1302 F. 

129£ F. 

Settle- 

meat. 

1302 F. 

51,186 

9.331 


39,522 

29,120 


363,439 

209,262 


8,126 

38,877 

... 

20,029 

22,698 

... 

345,818 

495,562 

... 

62,312 

43.2U 

71,689 

59,551 

51,818 

76,990 

714,279 

704,824 

958,802 

1,313 

2,351 

8,131 

13,932 

9,862 

18,986 

76,563 

62,315 

91,920 

... 

15,198 

30,992 

... 

50,762 

21,134 

«*. 

150,208 

166,102 

146 

5,400 

1,012 

212 

1,642 

784 

1,511 

19,189 

4,689 

10,178 

60,677 

1,111 

1,711 

28,413 

827 

26,937 

200,532 

11,421 

... 

... 

8 

... 

... 

50 

... 

3,185 

6,440 

... 

3,763 

1,689 

... 

3,058 

1,641 

... 

10,368 

8,685 

99 

169 

181 

ISO 

1,115 

728 

1,238 

3,892 

4,928 

3,156 

2,183 

5,286 

11,082 

12,895 

15,349 

60,512 

68,303 

76,223 

... 

815 


... 

877 

... 

»». 

36,516 


38,727 

3,216 

19,759 

61,665 

3,611 

44,597 

249,191 

34,414 

138,802 

7 

737 

17 

87 

4,817 

159 

2,499 

9,512 

l,43i 

303 

418 

364 

3,022 

2469 

3,523 

14,476 

14,391 

16,77t 

... 

138 

... 

... 

172 

... 

«•> 

1,616 


... 

37 

... 

... 

543 

155 

... 

12,951 

1,187 

*" 

177 

1,589 

... 

1,037 

1,482 

... 

6,911 

17,246 

119,510 

131,120 

112,^ 

151,172 

173,221 

188,407 

1,147,006 

1.342,063 

1,507,9* 

17,716 

23,753 

21.800 

3,970 

8,398 

5,007 

135,574 

215,875 


... 

51219 

21,348 

... 

70,544 

24,156 

... 

246,796 

154,099 

36,580 

45,880 

48,128 

18,391 

33,659 

69,232 

123,022 

211.873 

225,200 

53,326 

123,852 

97,281 

22,361 

112.60] 

83,395 

258,595 

674.541 

520,763j 

' 58 

22,273 

775 

171 

3,120 

260 

118 

130,134 

1,055| 

21,719 

21,577 

31,912 

31,189 

27,917 

50,589 

134,004 

173,472 

229,756 

104 

238 

211 

IM 

373 

366 

598 

1,903 

2,355 

... 

1,183 

1,899 

... 

812 

2,446 

... 

29,186 

42,357 

195 

620 

196 

67 

731 

399 

1,315 

3,612 

1,576; 

102,570 

1,163 

51,911 

83,883 

1,252 

17,989 

505,890 

7,783 

233,683! 

4,701 

2,731 

3,399 

13,121 

6,650 

5,765 

27,331 

18,481 

16,629 

74 

132 

99 

5S 

107 

96 

238 

SIO 

331 

... 

14,817 

15,090 

... 

1,635 

17,069 

... 

182,215 

168,131 

... 

77 

7 

... 

127 

... 

... 

2,184 

375 

*• 

99 

222 


166 

668 

... 

1,786 

14,433 

182,747 

189,762 

209,065 

150,997 

159,151 

181,031 

928,440 

1,226,810^ 

1,231,444 

302,287 

323,882 

351,533 

305,169 

332,372 

370,438 

■2,075,446 

2,568,903 

2,739,394 

345,401 

120,616 

151,606 

318,618 

180,855 

517,793 

2,019,360 

2,605,100 

2,984,057 

... 

... 

16 2 

... 

... 

212 

(M 

... 

31-9 

... 

... 

30-7 

... 

... 

62'4 


... 

48-2 


Notb, 


Maharaj^anJ 
Padrauna , 
Gorakhpur 
Hata . , 

Bansffaou • 
Deoria • 


Total 


32.000 acrea, 
43,000 „ 

40,607 „ 
30.000 „ 

85,000 
37.300 

272,967 


Here the Gorakhpur and Deorla areas have been aocurately 
aBL'ertaiocd. The Increase in Bana^ann. which is a tahsil very 
similar to them in general conditions, has been cilcnlatedon 
the proportion accertained in their case. The figure resulting 
is probably correct because 79,000 acres were sown with arhar 
in famine year. The Mabar^ganj figure is based on the pro* 
portion in the luoreaso on rice coltiration. Padranna is oor* 
rest in terms of g>mcral double i;roupi;d area at settlement 
and at the present time. So also is uata. 


Dr. W. 
Soey, 

23rd Mar 
1898. 


The figures given for 1303 P. as to arhar cultivation are nn* 
doubtedly Inoorreot. This pulse Is grown chiefly on doubled . 
cropped area with juir, bajra. kodon, eto., and it depends upon 
the wbim of Patwaris and Kanungosaato whether they shall 
show this laud as luring this pulse or bearing the millets or 
kodon, eto. In this district arhar. In the form of da), forms 
together with rice, the staple fo(^ of the people, and there can 
bo DO very great fluctuation in the total amount sown In the 
distrlot as a whole. It must bear a certain relatire propor¬ 
tion to the rice sown, and as the cultivation of rice extends 
so the cultivation of arhar extends, in this way I believe that 
the area under arhar in 1302 as compared with Settlement had 
risen to 273.000 acres. Its distrlljutloa by tahsils I calculate 
as follows 
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(President^ —You were Collector of Gorakhpur ?—I was 
during the famine. 

Throughout ?—Yes. I was absent for about 6 or 7 weeks 
in Jnly and August on privilege leave, when my health 
broke down. 

What was the cause of the scarcity. Was it the failure 
of the autumn crops of 1896-97 P—Yes. There was 
a partial failure of the winter rice in 1896, and an almost 
complete failure of the winter rice in 1896. 

What was the rahi like in 1897 P—Fairly good. I saw the 
barley and wheat. The grain was firm, round and full. 

Can you compare your district in respect of the extent 
of winter rice with the adjacent district P—No. I have not 
got any statistics on the subject. As regards Gorakhpur 
district, the expansion of cultivation has been almost wholly 
in the direction of rice ; to that extent we were more likely 
to be affected generally in the district by the failure of the 
rains than perhaps we were before. The expansion of culti¬ 
vation has grown to over 600,000 acres in 17 years, and the 
expansion of rice has been greater than that of any other 
crops. As Gorakhpur is more liable to famine or scarcity 
because of the failure of the rain favourable to rice cultiva¬ 
tion, the danger of scarcity grows. 

The percentage of increase in crop area is not so 
great as the increase in population P—No. The increase in 
crop area is 31'9 and the percentage of increase of popula¬ 
tion is 48’2. (Witness handed in a statement.*) 

In Maharajganj the increase of crop area _ is greater? 
—Yes, there is a large amount of forest which has been 
cleared. The'population is most dense in Bansgaon, and 
there we have an increase in cultivation of 16’2 while the 
population has risen 30‘7. 

Apart from the increase in area of cultivation, do you 
think there has been any increase in intensity of culti¬ 
vation P—No, that is people have not risen in their standard 
of cultivation. I don’t think they have protected themselv^ 
by the construction of wells as they might have done, as is 
for instance the case in Deoria where it was not necessary 
to declare famine. 

Is there anything to prevent wells being dug in other 
tahsils P—I think not. People have a tendency to depend 
on the rain. 

(Mr. Solderness.)—In this statement do you distinguish 
late from early rice P—Yes. 

Not for 1302?—These later forms do not distinguish it. 
The Land Eeeord Department doe.s not require it in the 
forms prescribed. This is a defect which should be reme¬ 
died. 

(President.)—Whai is the settlement year?—1295 
Fasli. 

I suppose your export goes everywhere P—The tendency 
is to export mostly towards Bengal. The export seems to 
me largest from Barhaj on the Gogra river. 

I suppose the increase in population is mainly among 
the lowest classes ?—It may be mainly the lowest classes, but 
it is essentially an agricultural district throughout, and 
therefore the increase is in the agricultural population. 

Havn wages risen in recent years P—I cannot speak 
of Gorakhpur. There may have been a slight increase. I 
looked into the question of the rise in wages generally in 
India a few years ago, and made some calculations on the 
subject. I found that the tendency is for wages not to rise in 
proportion to the increase in the cost of grain. I made out 
. t^t the wages of an agricultural labourer rose 13-8 per 
j cent, from 1876 to 1891, and that the wages of an artizan 
rose 15'3 per cent. 

Are not an agricultural labourer’s wages fixed by 
custom P—An able-bodied digger in Gorakhpur generally 
gets 10 Gorakhpur pice per day, i.e., 1| annas in British 
Indian coin, a woman gets 6 Gorakhpur pice, and an able- 
bodied child about 4. 

At about what age do children begin to work P — About 
9 or 10. 

Then with the population increasing faster than the 
production of food grains, and wages rising very slowly, 
the outlook is very serious, is it not?—Yes, it is serious, but 
in normal years Gorakhpur itself affords a large field of 
employment for agricultural labourers. The population is 
most dense at Bansgaon, and a large portion of the popula- 
I tion moves out to the north and finds employment in the 
I harvests. It is these people who suffer most when the rice 
I crop fails. I find again that there is some tendency for 


workers to move a considerable distance from Gorakhpur in TTl 

order to take up employment. Soey. 

In Gorakhpur the kharif is larger than the rahi P—Yes, 
slightly larger, about 10 per cent, in the district as a whole. * isQg ’ 
In some tahsils it is very much larger P—Yes. In __ 
Maharajganj it is 60 per cent, larger. The people of 
Gorakhpur use rice and arhar as their staple diet, and as 
rice cultivation has extended so the cultivation of arhar 
has extended. 

Did Gorakhpur feed itself during the famine P—I 
believe Gorakhpur fed itself: Gorakhpur being always 
an exporting district, people held large stocks of grain. 

I think at the beginning we under-estimated the reserves 
of the district. People brought out their stocks under temp¬ 
tation of high prices. I believe these high prices are being 
continued by people who have hoarded money holding back, 
and that when prices get easier they will restore the 
stocks sensibly. I think that is an explanation of the 
tightness of money. 

■Were these people mostly zemindars?—There are 
large numbers of zamindars in Gorakhpur who deal in grain 
and store grain. The zemindar in villages has generally 
grain pits or bahhars, and often takes rent from his tenant 
in grain. The river export of Gorakhpur was not given in 
the returns sent to Government. 

(Mr. Stoker.) —There was an export by river P— 

Yes, from Barhaj and Gola. A great quantity of grain 
from Gola and Basti goes to Barhaj, notwithstanding the 
railway, by the river Eapti. Even in the famine the exports 
were far in excess of the imports from Gorakhpur. 

(President) —Was the scarcity confined to certain 
tahsils and tracts in Gorakhpur, or was it general P— 

It was confined to the south, a part of Maharajganj, 

Gorakhpur, Hatta, and Bansgaon. Shahjahanpur did 
not suffer much because it is largely protected by wells. 

In Padrauna after the heavy rainfall, I was told that there 
were no apprehensions, but later on we had to open works. 

The indigo planters were not able to give employment 
to the same extent as in ordinary years to numbers of 
tho people who hang about their factories. Large relief 
works were opened in Champaran as distress was serious 
there, and a number of the poorer people in Padrauna 
grew discontented on that account. Perhaps the zamindars 
held their hands thinking we might open works as was 
done in Bengal. 

Is Padmuna adjacent to Champaran P—Yes, it adjoins. 

A certain number of people did go to the _ relief 
works, did they not P—I could not find anything to justify 
tho belief that they did. 

Did not the railway open works in adjacent parts of 
Behar?—Yes. 

Did many people go from Azamgarh to Gorakhpur ?— 

When work was in progress some people came from 
Azamgarh, but otherwise a very small number. 

Do you know the Azamgarh district?—Yes, I have 
been through the Azamgarh district. 

Azan^arh is densely populated P—Yes, slightly more 
than Bansgaon. 

Cultivation is very high there?—Yes, but I don’t think 
cultivation is higher than in Gorakhpur. At present 
the people in Azamgarh have not recovered as they have 
in Gorakhpur. 

(Mr. Solderness) —Is that due to a difference in 
harvests P—I don’t know if that is the cause. 

(President) —We have heard a good deal of Azamgarh. 

Do you think, from what you have seen, that there was 
any very great distress in Azamgarh?—It was considered 
worse than Gorakhpur at one time. 

(Mr. Stoker)—Is it not a fact that Azamgarh. 
sends out emigrants every year?—Yes. The Azamgarh! 

District is not one in which there is a surplus produce as in 1 
Gorakhpur, and secondly, if hard hit, it has not the same 
power of recuperation. 

Do you attribute that to anything in the character 
of the people?—I think the people in Azamgarh are what 
maybe termed feckless. I think in Azamgarh there is a' 
larger Mahomedan population, and a great many of the 
proprietors are decayed, poverty-stricken people who have not 
got tho same resources for the helping of tenants as landlords 
have in Gorakhpur. There is a large portion of the people 
that pursues an industry in connection with silk-weavin g. 


N.-W. P. 
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Were they hard hit?—I believe not. They have a 
large connection with Bombay. Numbers of the Azamgarh 
4 weavers go there and earn high wages in mills which they 
remit home. Besides the silk industry appeals to more 
wealthy people, and so these people do not suffer like those 
who supply mere necessities. 

(President.) —Are there many weavers in Gorakhpur?— 
There is a settlement of weavers. They are cotton weavers. 
At one time it was thought necessary to have special 
measures to help them. There were two conferences with 
their guild representatives held by me, and it was found 
that they wanted no help at all. There are about 15,000 of 
them. 

Do they weave a superior kind of cotton cloth?—Com¬ 
mon cloth. 

The demand did not seem to fall off ?—No, it did not. 

(Mr. When did you begin relief works in your 

district P—In Gorakhpur on the 28th December 1896. 

Did you introduce the Code system everywhere from 
the commencement?—^We began with the Code system. 
There were some intermediate works tried. 

By intermediate work you mean petty contract ? Yes, 
on which zemindars were supposed to bring people and 
take a block of work. 

In a part of the district where distress was not very acute? 
—In Bansgaon and Padrauna. It was not successful. 

When did you introduce the modified system?—On the 
first work on the 26th March and generally about 6th of 
April. 

The numbers on relief works at the end of February were 
39,000?—On the 27th February in Gorakhpur there were 
83,666 and 6,606 dependents. 

This went down in March considerably?—Yes, and rose 
again after the rabi harvest had been gathered in. 

The reduction in March was due to the rabi harvest P 
—Yes. 

When were harvest opsi^fions completed ?—At the end of 
April. 

Was that reduction fa Mardh and April due to harvest 
operations ?—Yes. 

In the month of April you had gone up to 11,000 ? —Yes. 

The new system haying been introduced at the begin¬ 
ning of the month?—Yes. 

You attribute the falling off to the harvest operations?— 
Yes, I do. 

You never worked up to 30,000 again?—No. The number 
reached 17,346 on 8th May. 

The system in Gorakhpur differed from the modified 
intermediate system?—Yes. 

I mean the system you followed was to pay so much 
to a digger and allow him to pay his carriers?—Yes. The 
people came up in blocks. It might be a family of 6 or 6 
or perhaps 10 or 12 people resident in the village, who 
had a common interest. They came and asked for work 
and their names were accordingly written down in the roll. 
They elected one of their number as the headman. He 
took the ticket from the Public Works Department. On 
that ticket was entered the rate of wages at which he was 
to be paid for the work. The people worked in combination. 
Whatever work they performed was measured up and paid 
for at the rate specified; the mpney being handed over to 
the headman. The people went off together and spent the 
money among themselves. There was no trouble involved 
in calculating separate rates for individuals. 

Did you never have any women come up without a 
digger P—^There have been cases of that kind, but these 
women from villages are able to dig and are paid by 
results. 

Do you consider that the results were as satisfactory 
as when working under the Code system ?—Yes, quite. The 
work in fact is better done I think. The origin of the 
Gorakhpur system seems to me to be this. When first it was 
proposed to introduce famine relief work the Commissioner 
observed there was considerable distress in Sanjanwan. 
There was no Engineer there before the time fixed for start¬ 
ing, and the Commissioner sent me word to start work on 
big tanks. I took an overseer and we marked out blocks 
of work on a tank. When the people came I ordered those 
of one village to stand by themselves. I formed them into 
gangs according to their villages. I allowed them to elect 
their mates themselves. After two or three days Mr. 
Holme came and introduced the system on the Public 


Works lines. There was such a rush that he had to lump the 
people together indiscriminately. He admitted my principle 
was better and adopted my idea later on for the piece'^work. 

Did you limit the amount that could be earned by 
a party ?—I believe there was really no limit. I don’t see 
any necessity for any limit. 

(Mr. Nto/fcez-.)—Was there not a rule prescribing a 
limit?—There was no rule that I know of. _Mr. Holme 
was opposed to a maximum, and I agreed with him, because 
on the Gorakhpur system people came from the village, 
some of whom were weak and some strong. They Worked in 
combination and were paid in a lump ; they then used to go 
away and live together. We didn’t need a maximum, 
because the real maximum is the physical capability of a 
body of workers who happen to be working in common. 

(Mr. Eighcm )—In practice you think no maximum 
was imposed?—No, 

What were the earnings of families or parties?—I 
did not test that. The earnings work out higher under 
piece-work than under the full famine relief. 

On the piece-work system you paid nothing whatever to 
dependents ?—No. 

You have to take that into account?—Yes, certainly. 

Did dependents come to works?—They came to works 
under the piece-work system, but they simply stayed 
at the points where people on piece-work located their own 
little camps. 

It did not make much difference in numbers?—No. 
There was no temptation under the piece-work system for a 
mother to bring a weak child and try to push that child into 
the gang for the wage. 

Did you have complaints from any people that they 
could not get employment or earn a sufficient wage?— 
None. The defect in the intermediate system is that men, 
such as petty contractors, thought that was an opportunity 
to make money. I have been told so by zamindars. 

Do you think piece-work was more popular than task¬ 
work?—Yes. More popular with the people. 

They were under fewer restrictions as to the matter 
of attendance ?—Yes. Men could absent themselves for a 
day, but practically they didn’t. 

Did they have to appear morning and evening for 
the muster?—There was a nominal muster roll, but I was 
not so frequently on works as to be be able to guarantee 
that it was called daily. 

How often did you make payments ?—Dally. 

Was each digger separately accounted for?—The ticket- 
holder was paid. One ticket might cover three diggers 
or six carriers, or any number. They grouped them¬ 
selves as they pleased. They were people of one family or 
people who had a common interest. That held them 
together. 

If one man claimed one ticket for himself, would he get it? 
—Yes. 

Did the children’s condition remain good throughout ?— 
Very good. 

Do you think piece-workers were able [to feed their 
children with their earnings?—I believe so. 

Had you any village relief near works?—Some, at 
homes by Civil agency. Looking to Gorakhpur, the maxi¬ 
mum number tliat came to relief was 7 per cent, of the 
population in one pargana, where distress was probably in 
this famine most acute. Taking 6,000 persons as coming 
up to one large work, this would at 7 per cent, require 
71,428 population. The density of population was there 
760 per square mile. In all the similarly populated areas of 
Gorakhpur I should therefore take 100 square miles as a 
unit area for purposes of relief, open one large work on 
Gorakhpur piece-work system, and supplement it for the 
weaker and those tied to their homes by providing one 
village tank work in each patwari’s circle. In the latter case 
I should pay a mere subsistence wage. Thus all who are 
able-bodied and wanted hard work for a fair wage would 
go up to the large work. The amount of village relief at 
homes would also be less. The unit area would be larger 
where the population is less dense, but this system could be 
adopted. If a district be split up into unit areas on the 
experience of the late famine and each unit provided with 
schemes, it could be regarded as fully insured, 

(President.) —Do yon think it is possible to have the 
small works confined to certain classes to whom tickets 
would be issued by officers ?—I think it is possible. 
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(Mr*. Sigliam.) —Generally, should small works be 
carried out by Civil agency P—No. I think all works should 
be carried out under Public Works agency, because no Civil 
agency is technically efficient. I believe that the unit area 
must differ in different districts. The officer who has been 
in cWge of the district would probably know where distress 
was most severe, and that would probably afford a sufficient 
guide to determine to what extent relief should be provided. 

Have you considered the possibility of working the 
piece-work system P Does it not depend upon the propor¬ 
tion of able-bodied to those who work ? In a district very 
much run down, would you still work on piece-work P^—Yes, 
if you allow people to group themselves and pay by results. 
You must remember that if they are not very able-bodied 
they may not earn as much as they would otherwise, but 
enough at all events. 

When people came to works reduced, if they suddenly 
are able to get their full meals, that may be very 
detrimental to them ?—When you have a great number of 
people working together, messing together, and living toge¬ 
ther, that works out satisfactorily. The wage earned by the 
block of workers taken in a lump adjusts itself to the 
capacity of each individual. 

{Mr. Solderness .)—I understand that this piece-work 
system was a pure piece-work system minus a contractor P— 
There was no contractor. 

Otherwise it was pure piece-work P—Yes. 

Is it not a fact that an able-bodied man and woman 
doing a full task at their full strength would earn four 
annas three pies and could not earn more P—I don’t believe 
they could. 

Is that the ordinary wage for a man and woman in 
ordinary times in Gorakhpur P—No. 


I think your numbers were reduced from 30,000 to 
10,000 P—The numbers would have fallen without a change, 
of system. 


Are you quite satisfied as to the amount of relief given 
by it P—I am. 

Your poor-house population was considerable. Were 
they residents of your district P—-Yes. In December there 
were 2,500, and in January 3,800; after that the numbers 
began to fell. 


Was there any special reason for the increase P— 
Yes. The figures you hold do not show the true history of 
the Gorakhpur poor-houses. Two poor-houses were opened 
early from private funds; the numbers in these houses were 
quite as high as afterwards under Government management. 
Poor-houses were opened in Gorakhpur and Barhaj. In 
August 1896 there was a big poor-house in Gorakhpur and 
the numbers ran up to over 1,000, and in the same way in the 
poor-house at Barhaj. It is always true that the poor in the 
villages have a tendency to run to large towns. The num¬ 
bers that came were chiefiy people who might have been 
relieved in their villages under section 64. The explanation 
of the decrease of population in poor-houses is that village 
relief was started after January, 


And then people were drafted to their villages P—Yes. 

In village relief you had up to IdjOt O P—On the 3rd 
July there were 14,549. 

Did you, on the whole, get as many as required 
relief in that way P—Yes. 


Was it as extensive as yon would have wished ?—I was 
inclined to pitch it higher on the whole. 


In a Conference held yon were given IJ per cent, of 
the population as a working limit. Did you keep that in 
mind P—Yes, we did. 


Is it less or more P—A man and woman could not earn 
four annas three pies. 

Four annas three pies is something more than they would 
earn in ordinary times P—Yes. 

You say the system is popular apparently with able- 
bodied men and women who are accustomed to the work P— 
Yes, but not with them only. 

Not with persons who could not do a heavy task?— 
That is precisely the point where the Gorakhpur system 
makes a difference. You don’t pay the people individually. 
The people are not all in the same physical condition. There¬ 
fore there is room for the weak under this system. 

You have had no experience of acute famine which 
reduces the great mass to weakness ?—No : not such as pre¬ 
vailed in Banda. 

You have had no experience of how it would work in a 
famine P—No, not in a wide famine such as in Bundelkhand. 

A system of small village works plus large works has 
not been applied in your district?—On village tanks. I 
only proposed village tanks in order that we might be able 
to get some return for the assistance given. 

Had yon a large number of charges open P—Yes. 

- It is said" people were very persistent in refusing 
to leave their homes. What is the reason of thatP— 
Works were given to people within their reach and works 
were opened at convenient places throughout the distressed 
area. The distress was not equal in all parts. When we 
closed the Gola-Gopalpnr road people came 20 miles. 

The reason that the people did not care to live on 
works apparently was that there were generally works within 
a walking distance?—Whore there was want of work 
people would go a considerable distance. Mr. Holme sa 3 's, 
the persistency with which people often refused to leave 
their homes to follow a'work was specially noticeable. It is 
taken to indicate that the distress is not acute, but in many 
cases the distress was apparently severe and yet they were 
averse to sleep away from their homes. This would be 
intelligible in January and February but not in May and 
June. A certain number did camp on the works throughout 
the whole period, hut they were comparatively few. I have 
been along the road from Gorakhpur to Nickloo and found 
that people did go 12 or 14 miles. At that time the rahi 
harvest was coming in, and there was no cause why people 
should leave the south and travel to the north. 

Clinging to their homes is not characteristic of the 
Gorakhpur population P—No : not more than others. 

Do you think this intermediate system gave relief to as 
many parsons as required it P—Yes. 


Do you think a rough working guide is useful or not P— 
It is very hard to say. I have no reason to think that 
the number of people was unduly low or high on 
account of that. 

How did your mortality compare with the normal P—The 
whole of the mortality in 1896 was 27’7 per mille; in 
1897 it was 39‘2 ; the average for the district for 4 years 
before was 30. In the famine of 1877-78 the rise was 73 
per cent. In the late famine it was only 12 per cent. 

In the autumn months of 1897 was there any exceptional 
fever, or anything like that P—I am not aware. 

You didn't notice anything exceptional in 1897 P—I did 
not observe it., 

Yon had no starvation deaths P—Well, I don’t know 
what you ought to call a starvation death. People died 
I believe because they hadn’t any food. 

You returned no verified starvation deaths P—No. The 
Civil Surgeon sent in notes to his mortality returns showing 
cases of death as due to starvation or scarcity, but these 
were not verified. Government pointed out that starvation 
is not a disease, and so, if any people died of starvation, 
they were lost among “ Other causes.” It is not possible 
when famine prevails to verify every reported death from 
starvation, and I recommend that the returns of deaths he 
amended so as to show a major head “starvation ” with sub¬ 
heads “ (1) rmorted,” “(2) verified.” There could then he no 
imputation of a desme to conceal deaths by starvation. 

(President .)—Have yon any opinion on the question 
whether 10 is the proper age under which children 
should be classed as non-working dependents P—No. I found 
children of even 8 in Gorakhpur well able to carry earth 
and practically employed as carriers on works, and if you 
work on the piece-work system you have no necessity to draw 
any limit of age or create any arbitrary limit as to the age 
when a child should be allowed to work or not. 

Do you think the line of age between a child and 
an adult for ration or wage purposes should be drawn at 16 
or lower P—I think myself a girl of 14 or 15 certainly is as 
good for carrying purposes as a full grown woman. 

Would a boy of 15 or 16 eat as much as a man P—Not so 
much I think. 

I see in the new Famine Code the age is put 
between 10 and 16 for working children. Well, at that 
rate a boy of 16 would get only 12 (ihattaoks. Does 
that strike you as rather low P Do you think it 
would do for a boy of 14 or 15 P—I am doubtful. 
One thing to be considered in dealing with the question 
about the amount of food required by the population is the 
number of meals they are accustomed to take. The poor 
agricultural population generally take only one regular 
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meal a day- In the morning they take a little parched 
gram as a nashta, and then they have one full meal, sometimes 
in the middle of the day, and sometimes towards the end of 
their work. People who are accustomed to eat only once a 
day probably eat less than the other portion of the popula¬ 
tion who have two full meals a day. 


SuPPLEMBUTAEY MBMOEANnUM. 

Jlxtent and severity of distress. 

In my note of evidence I did not refer, as I wished to do, 
to those points which I have found to be, in my opinion, an 
index to what may be expected in any future year where 
there is a similar premature cessation of the rains accom¬ 
panied by distress in other districts and a general rise in 
prices. Padrauna and Deoria sub-divisions will probably 
fare as they have fared in the late famine, save that density 
of population in Deoria, and its rate of increase, tend to 
render its condition more precarious The parganas of Silhet 
and Shahjehanpore in the Hata sub-division are protected by 
wells to an extent which led me to include them as somewhat 
doubtful when placed within the area declared distressed, and 
the fact that rice cultivation is not so large a part of the 
general kharif cultivation in their case as in other parganas 
renders them less dependent upon rainfall than they other¬ 
wise would be. They are, on the whole, safer than the 
Havoli (Hata) pargana, which has a small proportion of 
well-irrigation and where rice is to a larger extent culti¬ 
vated. 

In Maharajganj sub-division -l-rth of the kharif area is 
under rice and in the case of Gorakhpur and Bansgaon half 
is under rice. In the two last named sub-divisions the popu¬ 
lation i s about 760 to a square mile or about double of 
Maharajganj, and there is a large body of agricultural 
labourers in these two ever-populated areas which finds em- 

fc ment every year from September to the end of Decem- 
n rice harvest operations. The failure of the rice har¬ 
vest (particularly of the winter rice, which is to the spring 
rice in proportion of 6 to 2) means to this large class desti- 
tution._ The large rice tracts of Nepal between the Maha- 
rajganj sub-division and the lower range of hills also afford 
similar employment to these people. It is, tberefoM, obvious 
that in any year when the rain ceases so early as to prevent 
the planting out and the raising of a full crop of winter 
rice wo must be prepared to offer employment to this class 
of labourers. Their number I am inclined, in view of my 
experience in the past year, to place at not less than 7 per 
cent.^of the population of Gorakhpur and Bansgaon sub¬ 
divisions. This would be, as nearly as may be, 65,000, and 
we might expect at least half of these to come up on large 
relief works, not to mention all others who in other parts are 
similarly placed but whose numbers would bear a much 
lower incidence to the general population. To sum up : (1) 
while within the past 18 years cultivation has extended by 
nearly 32 per cent, against an increase of 48 per cent, in 
population as my comparative table shows, the cultivation 
of rice alone has extended by over 34 per cent. ; (2) the 
failure or early cessation of rains not only diminishes serious¬ 
ly the outturn of this staple food crop of the people of this 
district, but (3) cuts off the field of labour which provides 
subsistence for a large section of the population and, there¬ 
fore, (4) it is during the period when this section of the 
population fails to find employment, and not merely after that 
period when their sufferings have reached ;a stage of deeper 
intensity, that we need to provide assistance for them. My 
reference to poor-houses later on will illustrate my meaning. 

I have stated in my note of evidence that the extent in 
area of the late distress did not eqnal that of 1874, but it was 
possibly as great as that of 1877-78, and that in respect of 
severity I do not think it equalled either of those periods. 
One ground upon which I based my opinion as to the severity 
is a comparison of the death-rate. It is not enough to com¬ 
pare the death-rate of one famine period with another. In 
fact, it is fallacious, because we have to go back over a long 
series of years, during which there has been a gradual im¬ 
provement in the reporting of births and deaths. Compar¬ 
ing eaoh^famine year with that preceding it and seeing what 
the rise in mortality was, and then comparing the percent¬ 
ages of increase at one tiine with another, we have a better 
index as to both the severity of the distress and the efficiency 
of the measures taken to relieve it. It is also necessary to 
exclude cholera, which is not necessarily a concomitant of 
fomine and is sometimes significantly absent during famine. 
Distress was prevalent in 1873 and 1874. If we take the 
incidence of mortality during those years and compare it 
with that of 1872, a normal year, we find that the rise was 


70 per cent. In the same way we find the incidence of 
mortality during the famine of 1877-1878 rose by about 73 
per cent. If we compare the mortality of 1896-97 with the 
average of four preceding years, we find that the increase 
has been only 12 per cent., but this may not be considered 
fair for two reasons : one is that 1896 was a light year in 
respect of mortality except for the last four months of the 
year, and hecauso the year 1894 was remarkable for a most 
appalling death-rate in the last four months of the year, 
while 1893 was the healthiest year with the lowest mortality 
for a considerable period. I, therefore, take 1892 and 1896, 
which seem to be free from remarkable fluctuations. This 
gives 86,567 as a fair average number of deaths within the 
past six years, cholera being, as before said, excluded. Cal¬ 
culating on this and the figure for 1897 the increase in mor¬ 
tality in 1897 is 37 per cent. This is about half of the 
increase in the two last preceding famines, and I therefore 
say that the severity has probably not been so intense during 
this as during the previous famine, and the measures taken 
to relieve that distress have been, in my opinion, more 
effective both in reaching those actually in need of relief 
and excluding those who were not in need of State aid. 

Looking back to the records of the famine of 1874, I 
expected, when I first attempted a forecast of this famine, 
a larger number to come on works for relief than subse¬ 
quently appeared. In the light of experience since gained 
I can see ihat, a'though the late famine did correspond more 
nearly in its features to that of 1874 than any other, the 
distribution of relief and the lines on which relief was 
planned prevented abuses to an extent which accounts for the 
decrease in numbers receiving relief, and I believe that 
the resources of the people are greater and the mutual assist¬ 
ance which they render is more extended than was the case 
twenty-five years ago. It has also to be remembered that 
railway extensions have added considerably to the general 
wealth of the people, and as the standard of comfort has risen 
the power of endurance has also grown. It has been said 
that I over-estimated the probable distress before famine 
was declared, but I had nothing to guide me save the record 
left by Mr. Lumsden and Mr. Spedding, and I made what 
use I could of them. I have only to say that the former 
was held not to have commenced relief sufficiently soon, and 
I placed the anticipated pressure a month earlier when I 
was summoned to the first conference. Experience and the 
a priori considerations detailed above lead me to think that 
in a similar year at any future time measures of relief should 
be undertaken not later than in October. 

Melif worls on Gcralelptir piece-worje system. 

T1 e maximum number which appeared cn any one day 
under the piece-work system was said, when I appeared before 
the Famine Commission, to be 11,000. I have new gone 
through the tables in the Gorakhpur Office, and I find that 
on the 8th May the number was 17,346. 

JPoor-houses. 

The population of poor-houses was continuously high in 
the Gorakhpur-district throughout the famine period. Before 
any area was officially recognised as distressed, the leading 
gentlemen of Gorakhpur City observing an influx of villagers 
falling under the descriptions covered by section 54 of the 
Famine Code, called a meeting at which I presided, and funds 
were subscribed with which a poor-house was opened and main¬ 
tained from 25th August until 16th November 1896, when 
the institution passed under Government control. At Barhaj, 
which is a large town and a centre of trade, the leading 
merchants came together in the same way and established a 
poor-house which was opened in September 1896, and main¬ 
tained by them until it passed under Government control. 
The population of these institutions was uniformly and contin¬ 
uously high, both while under private management and 
Government control. Poor-houses were opened in December 
1896 at Maharajganj, Gola and Kassia, and later on at 
Bridgmanganj and Kuriram ; these were from the outset 
Government institutions. 

The first decline in numbers occurs when inmates were 
drafted out to works or sent back to their villages on the 
introduction of gratuitous relief at the homes of the people. 
A decrease in numbers was observable when the rabi harvest 
began to come in. 

People of high caste or of respectable position did not 
resort to poor-houses. On the pai-t of others there was no 
decreased reluctance to accept poor-house relief observable. 

The mortality in poor-houses was high, but this was not 
due to want of attention or care for the inmates. Diet was 
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adapted to the necessities of each case, and the Civil Snrgeon, 
Dr. Moran, visited poor-houses at frequent inteivals and 
assisted by advising in matters of sanitation and diet. The 
mortality observed was due to the great emaciation of people 
who entered the institutions. In the case of many want of 
dne nourishment had brought on low fever and dysentery in a 
form always prevalent among the ill-fed people of these parts. 

Eemembering, as I do, a large number of people who 
flocked to the Gorakhpur poor-house when it was first opened 
in August 1896, the continuance of that large number and 
the character of the inmates as fair subjects of relief within 
the meaning of section 64 of the Famine Code, I am inclined 
to think that it would have been better if gratuitous relief 
had been administered to such persons at their homes in 
villages from an earlier date. This is one point which leads 
me to say that 1 think that in future yearn of distress 
we should introduce forms of State relief in October at the 
very latest. 

I should not omit to mention here that in the early stages 
of the history of the Gorakhpur poor-house, as a private in¬ 
stitution, there were many rural labourers who came in for a 
day or two in order to be'fed up and they then moved off in 
search of work. This shows how soon the effect of the failure 
of rains on the section of the population which subsists on 
harvest operations in the rice tracts began to be appreciated. 

The poor-house ration prescribed by the Famine vlode is 
sufficient, hut in the case of Gorakhpur the people are in the 
habit of eating only one substantial meal in the _day, their 
other refection Wng a handful of parched grain eaten in 
the morning. In view of this a modification of the Famine 
Code diet was necessary in the case of ordinary inmates of 
the poor-house. 

The scale of diet for relief workers laid down in the old 
Famine Code was, I believe, adequate, but it seems to have 
been calculated on the supposition that the labourer would 
take two set meals in the day. As Gorakhpur custom differs 
in this respect from what seems to be believed to be the 
general custom, some modification of the scale to suit the diet 
and habits of the people in Gorakhpur might be neeessaiy. 
It may be the same in other districts. Latitude in calcula¬ 
tion of diet is needed in the Code with reference to varia¬ 
tions in local customs as to meals and times of eating and 
also as to the variation in diet staples. 

As to the suspensions and remissions of Land Revenue. 


The extent to which land revenue has been suspended or 
remitted is as follows 



Demand of the year. Eemitted. Suspended. 



There has also been a suspension but not remission of 
cesses and rates;— 
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the owners and their dependents and cattle, immediate 
remission amd not suspension is the treatment required. 
This opinion I must qualify by saying that I understand it to 
cover those oases in which it is certain that the mahal (estate) 
is cultivated practically in toto by the proprietors themselves 
and the distress is as full as stated : but I should desire to 
add that, as a general rule, suspension should first be 
announced and afterwards an enquiry made to determine if 
the crop outturn has really been so low as to necessitate 
remission. In a year of abnormal conditions, when distress 
begins to appear, there is usually something approaching a 
panic, and the tendency is naturally to represent matters in 
the worst light. The first step necessary is to provide tem¬ 
porary relief which will allay panic, and when the crisis of 
distress has past then to make inquiries as to the extent of 
remission necessary. This brings me to a point where I 
must beg to be permitted to state my opinion as to principles 
adopted in determining the suspension and remission of land 
revenue. 

When I was satisfied of conditions indicating distress in 
Gorakhpur I made up my mind to suspend the first kharif 
kist which fell due on 1st December. This was a power 
which I possessed under the circular orders of the Board of 
Revenue. I mentioned this to the Commissioner, who agreed 
with me, but advised me not to extend the concession to pro¬ 
prietors of very large estates (r to proprietors who are known 
to be money lenders. I acted on his advice as to the excep¬ 
tion, and, exempting from the scope of my order certain 
proprietors by name, I suspended the kist. W^hen I 
attended at the first conference in November 1896 which 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor held at Lucknow, he 
seemed somewhat surprised at my order and the extent of 
power with which a Collector was invested under the Board 
of Revenue rules. He was, however, satisfied that suspen¬ 
sion of the revenue demand was a judicious step, and said he 
had contemplated action of this kind, but he did not know 
that I had taken it. He was good enough to approve of 
suspensions up to R3,50,000. When orders in terms of the 
deliberations of the November conference reached the Com¬ 
missioner and were passed on to me, I issued instructions 
which enable^ Sub-Divisional officers to frame proposals so 
that the first kharif instalment was suspended in fair pro¬ 
portion in the different sub-divisions, the total relief being 
within the limit prescribed by the Lieutenant-Governor early 
in November. The Commissioner sent elaborate forms in 
which he ordered the preparation of mahalwar statements as 
to crop onttnrn of the year as compared with the latest pre¬ 
vious normal year, and he intended that these statements 
should be used as a basis for determining subsequently the 
extent to which remission of revenue should be allowed. 
These tabular statements were prepared in dne course and 
undoubtedly involved considerable labour. At the end of 
April orders wei-e received that the whole of the kharif 
demand remaining uncollected on the 80th of April should 
be suspended. After the rabi crops had been gathered In 
the question of remissions came to be considered, and 
mahalwar .statements were prepared in July showing the 
uncollected already suspended kharif instalments and the 
uncollected rabi instalments. These were submitted to the 
Commissioner, who then called for proposals for remission. 
I had, in the meantime, been compelled to go on leave for 
medical reasons, and my locum tenens sent up proposals for 
remission which the Commissioner has characterized as 
extravagant. The fact is that the Commissioner himself 
finally undertook to determine the amounts mahalwar which 
•should he remitted, and in doing so he merely looked at the 
balance due from each mahal which was in arrears and 
framed an arbitrary rule. He considered the amount of the 
kharif kists suspended as the result of the order of the 
Board in kharif together with the amount of rabi demand 
proposed for suspension by Collectors. Where he found 
the total thus suspended or recommended for suspension 
to he one-half or more of the total demand for the year, 
he allowed half to stand as remission. In any case where 
he found the whole of either kharif or rabi demand of a 
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Measures have been taken to ensure that the relief thus mahal suspended or recommended for suspension, he allowed 

given to the land-holding class shall in a commensurate (apart from the preceding condition) half of the kharif or 

degree reach the cultivator, and the instalments for the rabi suspension, as the case might be, to stand remitted, 

recovery of the suspended revenue, rates and cesses have Where, taking the suspensions of kharif and rabi together, 

been so fixed that no hardship can ensue in the course of he found the total to be less than half, but more than one- 

recovery if seasons are moderately good. fourth of the total demand for the year, ho allowed one- 

T , i XI /-i . • 1 j! 3 _L. fourth of the suspensions to count as remitted. 

I observe that the Commission has iramed a question 

(No. 214) as to circumstances under which immediate remis- There is no doubt that the Commissioner cut the Gordian 
sion and not suspension should be made a rule of practice for knot, hut there are some objections to take to the procedure 
purposes of relief. As regards the general principle which adopted. In the first place, this method of procedure rests 

seems to be indicated in terms of this question, I may tay on the assumption that no malguzar had held hack revenue 

that in the case of estates held by self-cultivating, as distinct in the hope of suspension or remission, but presumes that all 

from rent-receiving, owners, I concur in the opinion that, mal^uzars were equally animated by a desire to pay in every 

when the crop is found to be only sufficient to feed and clothe possible rupee of the demand. In the next place, it was a 
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solution oh a basis entirely different from that which he 
contemplated when he furnished the elaborate forms for 
preparation of comparatiye statements of outturn of crops. 
In the third place, if the outturn of crops is to be the 
measure of the ability of the malguzar to pay the land 
revenue demand, that ability should not be ascertained 
in terms of the latest year of normal outturn. The standard 
of cultivation on which the Settlement Officer framed his 
assessment is that with which the outturn of a given year 
should be measured in order to ascertain the malguzars 
ability to pay the revenue demand assessed by the Settlement 
Officer. A Settlement Officer frames elaborate statistics 
showing the cultivated area at time of settlement distributed 
under there heads, (1) kharif area, (2) rahi area and (3) mid 
crops. I may say here cn passant, that it would be well if 
all Settlement Officers noted with precision the overlapping 
area {do-fasU) or that which having borne a kharif crop is 
subsequently reoropped in the rabi. Taking a normal out¬ 
turn at 16 annas and a bumper crop at 20 annas, the Settle¬ 
ment Officer assumes all crops to be normal and, therefore, 
the ability of the mahal under assessment to pay land 
revenue may be taken as the cropped area multiplied by 
16. This is the standard of the mahal to which I refer. 
After settlement various changes may take place, ^e kharif 
area may decrease and the rabi area increase or vice versd. 
They may have been widely divergent at settlement, and 
they may become subsequently equal in extent. The do- 
fasli area may increase. In a year of scanty rainfall there 
may be a temporary decrease of kharif area and a corres¬ 
ponding decrease of do'fasli area. At the same time, an 
increase in the rabi area is possible, and this was a feature 
of the last famine. All these factors need to be considered. 
Then we have the varying outturn of each individual crop. 
Early kharif crops, such as maize and millets, may be 
excellent, early rice may be good and the early cessation of 
rain may cause a great loss in winter rice; on the other hand, 
there may be a splendid rabi owing to well Irrigation or to 
rain, timely as concerns the rabi though too late to benefit 
the later kharif crops. Arhar, though sown as a kharif 
crop, does not come in until the rabi harvest, and therefore 
its outturn cannot be determined until late in the year. 
Now, in the case of any given village in any given year, the 
proper course is to tabulate the area under each crop and 
multiply it by the estimated outturn in annas, 3, 7, 10, 16, 
or 13, ' as the case may be, and add the resulting figures. 
The total thus brought out, compared with the cropped area 
of settlement multiplied by 16, is the measure of the ability 
of the mahal to pay the land revenue demand. The year, 
as a whole, must be compared with the Settlement year 
standard as a whole. One harvest taken alone may compare 
badly with the most recent normal year, or the whole year 
with the most recent normal year, as a whole, but, if the year, 
as a whole, when compared with the Settlement Officer’s stand¬ 
ard year, admits of payment without hai'dship of the land 
revenue which he assessed, no remission should be allowed, even 
though the outturn is below some recent so-called normal 
year. If the year, as a whole, is so far below the standard 
on which the Settlement Officer assessed as to render 
the payment of the land revenue within the year a 
hardship, the question of degree enters into consideration 
with a view to determine whether remission or suspension 
should be allowed. If the village has expanded since settle¬ 
ment so that recent so-called normal yeara make the assess¬ 
ment light, suspension is an adequate form of relief; on the 
other hand, if there has been no expansion, remission seems 
to be the necessarily indicated remedy. 

I was unfortunately absent on leave when the time came 
for me to express these views. I regret that I could not, 
owing to illness and press of work prior to going on leave, 
prepare a written memorandum with illustrations, but I 
think that there is something worth consideration in the 
views which I expound, and I therefore desire to place them 
on record. 

To sum up: I should have preferred in the late distress 
to have seen, as I originally wished, the whole of the firet 
kharif instalment suspended for all malguzars irrespective 
of any distinction as to individual wealth or extent of 
property, and to have waited until the close of the revenue 
year when panic had subsided and the real condition of each 
mahal was ascertainable from the vDlage papers, and then to 
have considered each mahal on its merits, adopting the system 
of standards explained above. 

As to food stocks, prices and toages. 

The late high level of prices was, to some extent, in my 
opinion, due to local panic or to speculation and hoarding up 
for high profits. There was grain enough in Gorakhpur 


district, at any rate, for probable contingencies, but the 
drain by export became so sudden and intense as to cause 
alarm, advantage of which was taken by hoarders of grain,, 
The depreciation of the rupee in relation to gold has not, 
in my opinion, had any effect in the direction of making 
prices of food-grains rise more quicklj or highly than 
formerly. No purchases are made save in terms of gold, 
although prices in terms of silver may be quoted, tjntil 
mints were closed rupees were merely bullion silver cut up 
into pieces of uniform size and weight. They exchanged 
as a commodity in terms of gold, and their exchange for 
produce in India was a transaction or barter. This means 
that sales and purchases were made, i.e., prices ruled really 
in terms of gold under the cloak of silver. Since the mints 
were closed the condition has changed, and as silver no 
longer exists in an unlimited supply for purposes of barter in 
the form of rupees, coined silver, of which the stock is 
limited, acquires a fictitious value because it serves the 
purpose of currency only. Its value above bullion is regu¬ 
lated by its relative scarcity as compared with the demand 
for it to serve as the medium of exchange for commodities. 
Suppose that a point be attained where the rupee serves 
because of this fictitious power to purchase commodities 
equally with gold, people would realise that they are pur¬ 
chasing in terms of gold and would bring their gold into 
the market. The problem would then be, how to maintaii 
the equilibrium, if desirable. 

The monetary crisis through which we have been passing 
since the mints were closed may have had some effect in the 
direction of disturbing the movements of grain, but I do 
not believe that the depreciation of the rupee prior to the 
closing of the mints has had anything to do with what the 
Commission call the jump of prices; for silver prices mean 
nothing. The jump of prices in terms of gold has been 
observed in all countries, and so long as other commodities 
maintain their mutual adjustment relatively in terms of 
gold, the world generally does not suffer. 

There cannot be two precious metals operating simultane¬ 
ously as a common standard of value in terms of which all 
other commodities exchange. There is but one precious 
metal, gold, which is at all times and in all places in demand 
for uses in the arts, in industries, for money and for hoard 
as treasure. It alone is automatic though not constant in 
quantity. It is pantometrio. International exchanges of 
produce of stocks and investments, however expressed, are 
made in terms of gold, and its purchasing power in terms 
of which any two given commodities at any moment ex¬ 
change determines their relative value to each other. 

When on furlough in 1892, I took some trouble to 
discover whether gold really ruled prices in India, and I 
prepared some statistics from which I draw certain conclu¬ 
sions which covered the period from 1870 to 1891. There 
was then no prospect of the closing of the mints, a step which 
has not yet been observed in its full effect because con¬ 
ditions of trade have not been normal during the past two 
years. I have not now all the statistics on which I worked, 
but I may state the conclusions at which I arrived :— 

(1) The period of 1871—75 was that before the fall of 
silver had produced a pronounced effect. 

(2) The number of rupees required to purchase a hun¬ 
dredweight of the specified grains in India has 
risen prodigiously since 1871. 

(3) As the price of silver has fallen in England the 

price of food-grains in terms of the rupee has risen 
in India. 

(4) As the rate of exchange of the rupee dropped prior 
to the closing of the mints, so the purchasing power 
of that rupee over food-grains in India fell. 

(5) The table which I prepared sufficiently established 

a general correspondence between the fall of silver 
as bullion in terms of gold (in other words the 
fall of the value of rupee at free coinage in terms 
of gold) and a rise of prices in India expressed 
in terms of the said bullion silver or barter rupee. 
This correspondence is nothing more than the 
practical expression in actual commerce of the 
undoubted fact that gold is the one standard of 
value in terms of which all commodities are ex¬ 
changed. 

(6) Looking at the food-grains, which I then tabulated, 

I saw that they fell into two classes — 

{a) rice and wheat which are largely exported, 
as well as articles of general consumption 
in India; 
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(5) barley, jowar, bajra and gram which are 
not ordinarily exported from India and are 
therefore less obviously or immediately 
ruled by international demand. 

Taking rice and wheat, which are undoubtedly in demand 
for export and the prices of which are determined more 
obviously by the laws of international demand and supply, 
the correspondence in the fluctuation of their prices in terms 
of gold with the fluctuations in the price of silver in terms 
of gold, illustrated clearly the truth of the dictum that, 
however transactions of commerce may be cloaked, sales 
and purchases are made at prices in terms of gold and 
gold only. 

I am not prepared to say that the rise in price has been 
greater in respect of some kinds of grain than of others. 
The general proposition that average prices of ■ food-grains 
expressed, as they should be, in terms of gold have fallen 
is true, and on this follows the truth that all persons in India 
drawing salaries flxed in rupees or receiving wages express¬ 
ed in terms of the rupee, and ruled by custom or kept 
down by competition, are poorer in the extent to which they 
can command both necessities and luxuries than they were 
twenty-five year's ago. 


for a long term of years were observed and shown in separate 
tables for each market and commodity, a much safer index 
would be obtained, but the result would, I believe, be a 
stronger illusti-ation of my position. 

In tte ease of Gorakhpur we have a field of observation 
which is very useful for illustration of the effect of free 
coin^e. Government copper coin is not-current among the 
people. Instead of it they have adopted copper dumps cut 
and coined at Tansen in Nepal. These and British rupees 
are the current money in Gorakhpur and Basti districts and 
in the Nepal territory north of them up to the first range of 
hills. Hare we have a copper coinage exactly parallel to what 
the rupee was before the mints were closed, and a study of it 
in connection with silver is instructive. I have prepared a 
table, which I annex, showing the fluctuations of Gorakhpuri 
paisa in terms of the rupee from 1867 to 1897. The figures 
denoting the numbers are gundas, and a gwnda consiSs of 
four. At the end of 1867 the rupee was equal to 18 gundas 
or 72 Gorakhpuri paisas. The average up to 1871 was 19'3. 
In the year 1891 the average was 26'5. The rupee fell in 
the same time from about Is. lid. or 2s. to Is. 4rf. or Is. 
h^d. This is a close parallel showing what free coinage of 
sfiver means. 


It is interesting in this connection to note that the wages 
of the able-bodied agrienltural labourer or earth-worker and 
the wages of the artizan labourer have not risen in proportion 
to the rise in prices. Taking 100 to represent the earnings 
of each in 1876, the rise up to 1891 was as follows :— 


Agricultural labourer 
Artlzan labourer , 


1876. 

100 

100 


1891. 

113'8 

116-3 


It is always possible for averages of silver prices taken 
over a number of markets and for series of years to conceal 
fluctuations of silver bullion prices concomitant with fluc¬ 
tuations of prices of commodities expressed in gold. If a 
number of fixed places were taken and the fluctuations in all 


It would not be proper to attempt to frame any conclusion 
yet as to the effect which the closing of the mints has had 
on prices. The step was taken in 1893. Its full effect 
could not be seen before abnormal agricultural conditions 
began to operate in 1896, and these conditions became inten¬ 
sified in 1896, and stUl more so in 1897. The people who 
opened their hoards of grain are holding the money they 
then received and intend to replace the stocks which they 
gave forth. They will hold until grain becomes cheaper, 
and thus there is a tightness of money from causes other 
than closure of the mints. Tree play under normal agri¬ 
cultural conditions of the new system of a contracted volume 
of rupees, producing a factitious purchasing power, has not 
yet been possible. 


.Fluctuations of Qomkhpuri Fa\sa in terms of rupee. 
{The fij?uree are of jjinrfaj.) 


Date in Fasli year. 

1276 

1867-68 

1278 

1863-69 

1277 

1869-70 

1278 

1870-71 

1279 

1871-72 

1280 

1872-73 

1281 ! 1283. 
1873-71 1871-75 

1283 

1876-76 

1284 

1876-77 

1285 

1877-78 

1286 

1878-79 

1287 

1870-80 

1288 

1880-81 

1266 

1881-82 

let day of Katik . 

18 

181 

181 

181 

181 

181 

19} 19 

19 

16 

19 

18} 

10 

19} 

191 

„ „ Magh . 

18i 

181 

181 

181 

19 

19} 

20 1 IS! 

19 

191 

19} 

194 

191 

19} 

194 

ft Saisakb . 

17 

191 

171 

18 

18} 

1»1 

181 ! 181 

18} 

184 

181 

18} 

19 

191 

... 

„ „ Sawan * 

17 

... 

1B| 

181 

194 

19 } 

191 1 191 

191 

191 

191 

19| 

194 

19} 

... 
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Date in Faeli year. 

1260 

1882-83 

1291 1 
1883-84 

1292 

1834-86 

1 

1293 

1886-88 

1294 

1886-87 

1296 

1887-88 

1290 

1888-89 

1297 

1889-90 

1298 

1890-91 

1299 

1891-92 

1300 

' 1892-93 

1301 

1893-94 

1302 

1894-96 

1303 

1885-96 

1304 

1896-97 

Ist day of Katik • 

194 


20 

204 

201 

22. 

211 

21} 

27} 

27} 

264 

27} 

27}. 

284 

28 

',r Tiagii . 

19} 

ie. ' 

20 

20} 

20} 

221 

22 

23 

28} 

26} 

26} 

27 

; 27} 

28} 

1 2S 

„ „ Baiaakh , 

— 

*.* 

20 

20 

20 : 

20 

20} 

224 

24 

24 

25 

26} 

27 

27} 

28 

,, „ Sawan . 


... 


20 

20} 

22 


25 

234 

27 

28 

28 

1 284 

29 

23 
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The Eetd. Mb. E. A. Hbnsiet, Church Missionary Society, Lucknow, called in and examined. 
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I put in a written statement of evidence. 

Famine relief was undertaken by us, the Missionaries of 
the Church Missionary Society in Lucknow, because, as men 
whose work it is to labour amongst the people, we felt that 
in their time of great need we could not stand by and see 
them suffer without stretching out a hand to help them. 
W e never for a moment undervalued the splendid work that 
Government was doing, but we knew that in our smalt way 
we, too, could be useful at that time, and might be able 
also to do what the Government from its position could not 
do, viz., reach the hearts of the people. 

Work in the villages. 

Work was begun on a small scale in February, but it was 
not really till May that we began to organize more system¬ 
atic relief for those whom the late distress drove to us. At 
that time we had opened gratuitous relief at five villages in 
the Lucknow and Eae Bareli districts, viz., Gosainganj, 
Fatehganj, Man, Nigohan, and Bachraon. At all these 
places we had catechists stationed, and from time to time 
we went ourselves to superintend the work. We always gave 
our gratuitous relief in the form of grain doles, which we 
considered in every way preferable to the Government 
method of giving weekly or monthly allowances. The 
natural result of giving money we found was that the 
people spent it at once or used it for paying debts, and so 
were left in bad circumstances before their next dole was 
due. Our praotioe was to give food sufficient for two good 
meals, and this was provided every day except Sunday, on 
Saturday a double allowance being given. Our resident 
catechist was in responsible charge, and usually one or two 
villagers would come and give their service to help him 
distribute the grain. Careful enquiry was fimt made by 
him as to the persons to be relieved, and, as far as I can 
tell, those who were relieved were not also helped by Gov¬ 
ernment, nor had they relatives bound and able to support 
them, nor had they any resources of any kind. Tlie major¬ 
ity relieved were women and children. Of the men, most 
were blind or maimed. Those who were capable of working 
on relief works were always ordered off, but we were not 
always successful in getting them taken on the Government 
works. Our invariable custom was to give a Christian 
address every day to all the people relieved, this being done 
previous to the distribution of grain. We never found any 
one objecting to this, either from among those helped or 
from the villagers at large. On the contrary, occasionally 
the more well-to-do villagers would come and join us and 
listen to the preaching. We frequently helped the people 
by distributing clothes made of common marhin, some of 
which we had made by way of famine relief work in 
Hfigohan. Children and babies were given special food when 
so requiring it, the very youngest being supplied also with 
milk every day. 

Altogether S8,331-7-10 were spent by us on gratuitous 
relief. Where possible we always required some work to 
be done, but with one exception we could not get any work 
for the people to do. In Nigohan we have a house and some 
ground, and we were able to employ them in levelling the 
ground, and weaving and spinning cotton. 

TFbrk in the city. 

For some time starving wanderers were supplied with 
grain at our door, but in September we found that so many 
were coming that we sent them all off to the Ldl School, 
E(£ja-ka-bazar, where a carefully prepared list of the most 
needy cases was kept, and they were provided with com 
every day. In connection with this I should state that we 
offered to Government to undertake the levelling of the Lai 
B^gh ground by digging out the bricks, a work precisely 
similar to that carried on by Government at Neill’s Gate. 
We undertook to put a responsible man, who understood 
the work, at the head, and to supply all funds for the same. 
On being refused our request, on the ground that certain 
gwalas had a right to graze their cattle in the Lai Bagh, 
we offered to compensate all whose grazing rights were 
injured. This application was also refused, and we conse¬ 
quently felt it our duty to undertake gratuitous relief 
instead of as we hoped, being able at the same time to exact 
some labour from those relieved. 

For about six months relief works were carried on at the 
High School. Bora for concrete was required for new 
foundations, and in this way work was found for many 


blind and lame people and others. From May to August 
the highest number thus employed was 191. After that 
time a great many more were allowed to come to this work, 
so that the highest daily numbers reached 696. These 
people were paid at first daily in money, but later a present 
of corn from America led to their being given for each man 
IJ lbs. com and three pice, for each woman 1 lb. and two 
pice, for each child 1 lb., and each baby one pice. At the 
close of each day’s work a few moments were always spent in 
preaching to the people. It may be interesting to state that 
amongst those relieved there were many foeklayers, 12 
potters, 8 thatch makers, 2 tailors, 1 broker, 8 banias, one 
of whom used to keep a large shop in Lucknow with five or 
six assistants, three Brahman cultivators, and three 
Brahman parda nashin women. The sum of E9,936-12-0 
was spent in this particular way. We, Missionaries of the 
Church Missionary Society, received in all only B408 
through the Deputy Commissioner. This is hard to under¬ 
stand, seeing that in the original regulations for the dis¬ 
pensing of the Mansion House Funds, Missionaries were 
specially named as fit dispensers. 

If I may venture a suggestion, it would be that in the 
event of another famine and another Mansion House Fund, 
the fund should be kept entirely separate from Government 
funds, and that the people helped from this fund should be 
made acquainted with the source from which it comes. It 
would seem that a magnificent opportunity of awakening the 
people to a sense of the union and sympathy of Christian 
people in the home land, and of arousing the people of India 
to increased loyalty, has been lost. Had an unofficial agency 
been responsible in distributing the money from this fund, 
there would have been a deeper sense of gratitude aroused 
amongst people of all classes. This remark is made owing 
to our finding (as far as we have been able to enquire) that 
none of the poor people helped have any idea that any of 
the money with which they were relieved was voluntarily 
snb.scribed in England. They look upon it all as “ SarJeari 
madad,” paid out of their own taxes. 


{President.) —Your head-quarters are in LucknowP —Yes. 

Your represent the Church Missionary Society ?—Yes. 

{Mr. Solderness) —You didn’t start work on any scale 
till May 1897 P—No. 

And then it was in five villages only P—Yes. 

These villages were villages where you had Catechists 
stationedP—Yes. 

What caused you to open work in May ?—Because we 
found distress very great. 

Had it been increasing P—Yes, from February. There 
was a poor-house in Man which was closed. Work was 
started in order to help them on account of the closing of 
the poor-house. 

How many people did yon relieve P—I think 1,500. 

You prefer grain doles?—Yes. 

Had you any experience of the money dole?—We had 
not. We heard a good deal about it. 

What did yon hear ?—^Catechists found that the people 
spent their money very quickly and that before the end of 
the time they were in great need. 

In consequence of that you adopted the grain doleP—Yes. 

How much did you give ?—^About a seer a day. 

Is that for each individual P—For each man and woman; 
less was given for a child. 

Was that more than the Government dole would purchase, 
do you think. Did you compare it at all?—-No. 

In these villages were there persons on the Government 
gratuitous list?—Very few. 

I suppose you took some precautions to prevent its over¬ 
lapping P—Yes. 

Was there any difference between the class of persons 
you relieved and those on the Government list P—No. 

How came it that certain people were on Government 
lists and that certain were not ?—We tried to get the people 
•on the Government lists but did not succeed. 

What was the objection P—I don’t know. I know we 
tried inNigohan. We applied to the Deputy Commissioner 
and in response we got a little money relief from him. 
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He didn’t increase the numbers P—No. 

You had no reason assigned to you P—No. 

These were not Christians, were they P—No. 

You distributed clothes alsoP—Yes. 

From your own mission funds P—Yes, from our own funds. 
We made clothes ourselves. 

Was there any special need of clothes P—Yes. They had 
not been able to buy any. 

In these five villages to which you confined your oper¬ 
ations did you relieve everybody whom you considered in 
needP—We took only the worst cases. 

Were your funds sufficient to relieve everybody in need P 
—Yes. 

Were people in these villages in an exceptionally bad 
condition or were they a type of people in other villages P—■ 
They were a type of people in other villages. 

Then you relieved people in five villages P—Yes, and 
people came from other villages to us in order to be relieved. 
They came from some distance. 

These were really centres P—Yes. 

In the case of people who came from a distance, how did 
you make enquiries into their circumstances P—^Catechists 
kept lists and were always supposed to make careful enquiries 
before they put people on to those lists. 

I understand that was done as regards the near villages, 
but how could he do that in the case of villages at a dis¬ 
tance P—I think he could because he knows the villages, 
round about, within a radius of four miles. 

Could not women and children have gone to relief works P 
—We tried to get them on, but did not succeed. 

Did you come across any special mortality in the villages 
where your men workedP—No, I don’t think so. We did 
lose some. Fatehgunge was the worst village; distress was 
very bad and there was cholera there. 

Did you see any deaths from privation or starvation P — 
No. I did not actually see them, but I heard of throe or 
four oases amongst the people who came to us for relief. 

Do you mean that they died while in receipt of relief 
from you?—Yes. 

That could hardly be a privation death thenP—Well, no, 
it seems not, but still they were in a very emaciated con¬ 
dition when they came. 

Belief works were carried out at the High School at 
Lucknow P—Yes. 

Did relief for these persons come from the Charitable 
Belief Fund P—No. It came from America direct to ns. 

Yon gave each woman 11b. and 2 pice. How did you 
work out the rations P—Mr. Birkett was at first paying 
them in pice, and afterwards when the corn came he worked 
out this scale. 

I suppose the pice was to buy extras P—I suppose so. 

Was that popular P—A great number of people came to 
it. 

You suggest that in the event of another famine and 
another Mansion House fund, the Fund should be kept 


entirely separate from Government funds. Was that not 
the caseP—It was not known. 

Because it was administered by the District Officer P— 
Perhaps that was the case. In our district it was known 
as the “ 8ar ari madad ”. It was not kept separate in 
the people’s minds. They didn’t know it was a free gift. 
They thought it had come from the taxes that they paid. 

Have you any criticism to make on the way in which it 
was expended P The only thing was that generally we mis¬ 
sionaries might have been able to help more. When the 
fund was lirst commenced it was put down that missionaries 
should be considered as agents, but we were not considered 
as agents at all. We were rather surprised at that. 

Were you on the Committee P—No. 

You don’t think that if missionaries were largely used 
that that would be misapprehended that it was charity given 
simply to convert the people P—Yes, but missionaries might 
be able to discover where distress existed. We thought we 
might be able to help the Government by being interme¬ 
diaries, and because we heard so much of the native mates 
and so on cheating the people on works. 

_ (Mr. Bose). —You referred just now to some instruc¬ 
tions having been issued to utilize missionary bodies. Do 
you refer to Colonel Ottley’s circular on the subject. (It 
was_ explain^ that Colonel Ottley was Secretary of the 
Indian Famine Charitable Belief Fund at the commence¬ 
ment) P—I don’t know who the person was who issued the 
instructions. 

(Mr. Bose remarked that it was left to the discretion of 
officers to utilize missionary bodies, but that this should be 
done was never laid down as a rule.) 

When yon said there was a good deal of corruption among 
those who distributed relief, did you mean the Charitable 
Belief Fund?—I don’t know, because I don’t see how one 
was to distinguish the Charitable Belief Fund from the 
other. 

Wm not unofficial agency employed in distributing 
Charitable Belief Funds P—It may have been employed in 
the case of distribution amongst parda nashins. I was 
simply talking about relief works. 

(Mr. Stolcer). —What agency were you able to employ as 
to enquiries about the circumstances of the people P— 
The Catechists who live among the people. 

Did _ they act on their personal knowledge or make 
enquiries P—They made enquiries at thanas and tahsils 
as to who wore in receipt of Government relief, and in 
other cases acted from personal knowledge or enquiry in 
the villages. 

From Government officials P—Yes. 

They were not in a better position than Government 
officials themselves?—No, I don’t suppose so, except where 
personally acquainted with the sufferers. 

_What sort of unofficial agency could be employed if you 
wished to keep in the minds of the people the fact that 
this was private charity P—I suppose it would have to be 
done by respectable citizens. 

Do you happen to know that this was largely the case?— 
I didn’t know that distribution was made by non-official 
agency. I am talking about the district, not the city. 


Bevd. Mr. 
E. A. 
Bensley. 


23rd Mar. 
1898. 


Me. a. W. Cbuickshaitk, C.S.I., Commissioner, Bohilkhand Division, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

Note on evidence which, can he usrfully given with 
regard to the matters detailed in 'paragraph 4 of letter 
No. 66, dated Nth Janiiary 1898, ^rom H. J. McIntosh, 
Esq., Secretary to the Indian Famine Commission, to 
Chirf Secretary to Government, North- Western Provinces 
and Oudh, dated 6th March 1898, 

I received only yesterday the proofs of my letter to the 
Chief Secretary to Government, North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, forwarding the draft Famine Code (printed as the 
Eevised Famine Code, North-Western Provinces and Oudh), 
which was the outcome of the deliberations of the Committee 
which sat at Naini Tal from 15th to 21st October, as well as, 
the proof of my letter dated 26th _ November 1897 on the 
subject of the recommendations in Mr. Higham, C.I.E.’s 
report on the Famine of 1896-97. 

Since I returned from leave on 26th February 1898, I 
have had an opportunity of reading the Appendices D-I to 


pXX, which were under compilation when 1 proceeded on ^ jfr 

Cruick^ 

^ The Bevipd Famine Code as it now stands (and its appen- shank. 

dices) contain all the points on which I could, I think, answer - 

usefully questions, and disposes, as far as I know, of all the Mar. 
departures necessarily made under the circumstances from 1898. 
some of the prescriptions of the then existing Code for 
Famine Belief in 1896.97 in a form prescriptive or permis¬ 
sive as the case may be. 

With regard to the degree of success which has attended 
the measures adopted, writing only in respect of the figures 
of the Allahabad Division, I would only say that the tabula¬ 
tion of persons relieved by operations under the Public 
Works Depptment or by all the various forms of civil relief 
(especially in the Bundelkhand districts and the part of 
Allahabad south of the Jumna where the distress was 
greatest), when compared with the population, is sufficient 
testimony of the extent to which avoidable deaths from 
famine were averted. 


N,-W. P. 
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As regards economy, it is not becoming for a layman to 
question the opinion of the Sanitary Commissioner as to the 
scale of rations. Personally I have always considered that in 
the colder months a larger ration is necessary to keep warmth 
in the body and support life than in the hot season. If this 
be so, it mightifollow that a smaller ration might be prescribed 
for the months of April to September than for the cooler 
months. Though I have found a regimen of diet based on 
this theory not only beneficial, but necessary, in my own 
case, I do not press this point, as I leave experts to decide 
matters beyond my province. The rates at which the wages 
were calculated certainly did not en- on the side'of allowing 
a prevailing market rate higher than that at which articles of 
diet could be procured. Indeed, the rates on which wages 
were calculated were strictly economical. 

As regards (c) and (d), I have nothing special to add to the 
recommendations that were adopted and formulated in the 
draft Eevised Code for the North-Western Provinces. I may 
add, however, that I consider the large number of additional 
superior officers drafted to the famine districts, especially 
Commissioned Military Officers, to have been a most essen¬ 
tial element in the sucoess of the Pamine Administration 
both in the Public Works Department and the Civil Agencies. 
This excellent supervision tended to cheapen the first cost of 
relief at the same time that it rendered omission of relief in 
deserving cases practically impossible. 

I agree with the opinion of Mr. Palmer, C.I.B., Superin¬ 
tending Engineer, expressed in paragraph 67, page 282, 
Volume III of Appendices to Eesolntion No. 2465, dated 
23rd November 1897, on the Administration of Famine 
Eelief in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh in 1896-97, 
iiin., “ The generality of the Work Agents were, as a whole, 
the least satisfactory feature in the organization.” Any 
scheme which would supply a potential reserve of persons fit 
for immediate and effectual employment as Work Agents on 
the occurrence of any widespread famine would add perma¬ 
nently to the preventive power of Government in the matter 
of famine relief. Mr. Palmer’s suggestion seems deserving 
of earnest consideration. Probably a sufficient number of 
the class required could be obtained from the Native Army 
Eeserves. 


{President). —You were Commissioner of Allahabad?— 
Yes, I went there about the end of January 1897 and 
stayed till the 26th November 1897. 

{Mr. Holderness). —You revised the Famine Code of 
the North-Western Provinces?—There was a Committee 
which did it. 

Do you on the whole agree with the various points and 
in the changes made?—Yes. I think so. I think they 
were based on what actually took place. 

You say, with reference to the rations, that you don’t 
question the opinion of the Sanitary Commissioner. What 
opinion do you refer to ?—His opinion that there should be 
no change in the ration j the general opinion was that it was 
rather a liberal ration on account of the allowance for 
salt, pepper, etc. 

The Sanitary Commissioner said it should not be reduced ? 
—Yes. 

And that opinion was accepted in the Eevised Code?— 

Yes. 

Your opinion is that the ration might he reduced during 
certain months P—It seemed to me that you cannot have 
the same ration in the winter and summer months. 

{President). —Do yon think it was too much?—I don’t 
think it was too liberal. 

{Mr. Holderness). —For the winter months do you think 
it is sufficient ?—I don’t think it is sufficient to keep them 
warm ; it does not leave a margin for clothing. Clothing 
was supplied to a small extent by charity. 

Then for the winter months would you increase it on 
that ground?—I don’t think so. If you Increase it you 
would have the whole population on the works at once. 
You don’t want to make the works more attractive—^rather 
the reverse. 

For mei’e food purposes it is sufficient P.—I think so. 

Then in the summer months it leaves a margin?—I think 
they might do with a little less. 

I suppose that could be easily attained by altering the 
scale?—Quite so. That is really the basis of my opinion. 
Wages were prescribed on a scale that was rather different 
from what prevailed on works. Yon could not - get grain 
SO cheap on woria as in central markets. 


Was that the case generally in famine districts, that the 
grain scale was rather lower than the prices of grain P—I 
don’t know if it was generally the case. I was referring 
to districts south of the Jumna where imports were made. 

Was the 10-seer scale in force?—I think the 8-seer scale 
was in force in Banda. The 10-seer scale was in force in 
Jhansi. 

Generally speaking, did the scale on which the rations 
were fixed correspond closely with prices of grain on works ? 
—I don’t think any change was made if there was a differ¬ 
ence of less than two seers. 

Was the scale generally against the worker, or in his 
favour P—I think in his favour. 

On the whole, did the workers keep their condition or 
improve ?—They improved very much, I think. 

Was that the case in all districts?—Yes. 

{President). —You say they improved very much. Does 
that mean that they came in in an ordinary condition, 
or something approaching toitP—Something approaching 
to it. They were in a poor condition in the cold weather. 

{Mr. Holderness). —I suppose the bulk were on the 
D wage, were they not?—Yes. 

In the hot weather I suppose they supplemented their 
grain ration by mowha P—In March and April they did to 
some extent. 

Was it sold generally on works?—Yes, of course many, 
went away and lived exclusively on it in March and April. 

You were not in the Division when relief works were 
started ?—No. 

Do you remember when they were started? Were works 
started by December 1896?—I think they were started.at 
the end of December. Fatehpore and Cawnpore' were the 
last ones begun. 

In January 1897 you had large numbers on relief in the 
district?—Yes. There were comparatively few in Cawnpore 
and Fatehpore. 

They continued to rise, didn’t they?—Yes, till the waSi 
was ripe for cutting. 

That was till the middle of March?—Yesj in Banda they 
never went down. 

At Allahabad apparently they didn’t go down much 
then?—They did, but not to the same extent as in the 
Ganges-Jumna Doab. 

In Cawnpore they dwindled away almost entirely ?—Yes, 
because the modified intermediate system was introduced 
about the beginning of April. 

In what districts was the system introduced ?—Fatehpore 
and Allahabad. 

What was the result ; was there any decrease in the’ 
numbers of people?—I think it checked the numbers. 

Numbers never went up to that extent again?—No. 

Do you think the modified intermediate system afforded 
all the relief necessary ?—I think it was quite sufficient. In 
Fatehpore there was an enormous extent of canal works 
which could have employed 10,000 people. 

Could they get labour P—It was reported,not. 

Was it one of the reasons why the intermediate system 
was started there?—It was started chiefly in the part not 
served by this canal. 

You didn’t introduce the intermediate system in other 
districts south?—Not till the rains. 

Not in Jalaun, Banda, and Jhansi?—^Not till late. 

In Allahabad did yon change from large works to sTnn.11 
works on the circle system?—Yes, on account ,of the.out¬ 
break of cholera. 

How did that system work; did it result in a large in¬ 
crease of people?—Yes, in the vicinity of villages. 

Do you think more people got relief than required it?—I 
think they all required it. Of course it is impossible to say 
that a good many did not come who might not have died of 
starvation. 

If you hadn’t had small works, and if you had stuck to 
large works, would you have had fewer people?—I think- 
Bo. There was a large increase of about 12,000 from Eewa. 

You went up in Allahabad to large numbers, about 
260,000?—Yes. , 

Was this system of small works necessitated by the pre¬ 
valence of cholera ?—-Yes, it was a compromise between the 
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opinion of the Sanitary Commissioner and the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineers. 

To what extent did people reside on works P—It is impos¬ 
sible to say, because people with the village near by would 
go from the village to the work and reside there so long as 
it did not interfere with their work. 

Was there any reluctance on the part of the people to go 
to works and reside on them?—The Kols, south of Banda, 
would not go to the works. Of course they were some 
distance from their villages, and special works had to be 
undertaken for them. 

Elsewhere did people show any particular reluctance to 
reside on works?—The only instance was in the north of 
Banda. It was said that the people were getting into bad 
condition and some works were started there. 

It has been suggested to us elsewhere that small works in 
the neighbourhood of villages are required for cultivators, 
because they cannot leave their homes. What is your ex¬ 
perience P Is that necessary for cultivators P—-I don't think 
that has been proved to be so. It is a good way of getting 
them back to their homes at the time of the rains. 

At the beginning of the famine is it necessary to provide 
specially for cultivators, do you think P—No, I don’t think 
so. Everybody was of opinion that large works were the 
proper test. 

Did small works require much supervision?—I don’t think 
very much. 

Why do you prefer large works to small ones, if the 
supervision is not diflScult P—The supervision of large works 
costs relatively less than that of small ones ; the organisation 
of workers, provision for hospitals and sanitation is rela¬ 
tively more perfect. The distance test operates more effec¬ 
tually in the case of large works. 

When did you start the system of feeding children on 
works, do you remember P—I think about April. It began 
in Fatehpur and Allahabad. 

Then it was first started in Fatehpur P—Yes, 

That was a district where the modified intermediate 
system was in force P—Yes. 

Was it started on account of the special characteristic of 
the modified intermediate system?—It didn’t provide for 
dependents. 

Was it general?—I think the feature was general. 

At that time it had been observed generally that children 
were emaciated P—Yes. 

Is it the ease that the cost of feeding children was in 
excess of the money dole P—Yes. 

Mr. Palmer puts it at six pies per unit P—Yes, that’s 
right. 

That is nearly double the dole allowed by the Code for 
children under 7 P—Yes. 

Do you think that an allowance of one pice for a child is 
sufficient to feed a child?—The united wages of the father, 
mother, and oliild would have been sufficient, I think. 

That is one pice would have to be supplemented P—All the 
“~fixni^vTOaldJia.ve to be cooked together, and so it would have 
answered.- 

What was the result of starting kitchens?-The result 
was to improve the children. 

Would you in a future famine have kitchens at an earlier 
stage P When do you think kitchens should be started, from 
the first or when experience has shown that children are 
running down?—It depends upon the intensity of the 
famine. If you started works earlier in the distress it is 
possible that would not occur. 

But works were started in time for this district P—Yes> 
certainly, but I don’t think it is possible to get people to 
come to works-at the first moment that they should come. 
They prefer to stay at home and sell their clothing, then 
they come to works-in an emaciated condition. 

When famine is not intense, would you trust to money 
aymentsP—Yes, if you can. get people to come to works 
efore they get emaciated. 

When the rains broke, did yon use any pressure to get 
people to leave the works in the distressed districts P—The 
intermediate system was introduced when the rains were 
established.. 

In all the districts?—'Yes, except in Banda, because 
although with the help of the Charitable Belief Fund they 
cultivated their fields a good deal, there was no produce for 
them to live on till the crop ripened.- 


Yon reduced the number of works open?—Yes, and 
changed the nature of them. 

In Banda there were 147,000 at the end of June and 
39,000 at Allahabad. Is that the effect of the closure of 
works or the introduction of the modified intermediate 
system in Allahabad P—Works were shut np early. Banda 
was the most distressed, and people hung on there owing to 
the greater distress. 

In what district did gratuitous relief .rise to the greatest 
height P—Banda. 

Do yon remember what the percentage of the population 
on gratuitous relief was in Banda P—Ten per cent. 

When it reached these limits, did yon consider it was ex¬ 
cessive or reasonable F—Enquiries made on the spot did not 
tend to show that it was excessive. In fact, I went to 
enquire into the abnormal rise of numbers and examined 30 
or .40 villages. Instead of being able to strike off any 
people I had to put several on. 

Then, on the whole, you are satisfied that it was not ex¬ 
cessive P—Yes, I was satisfied. 

Could it have been increased with advantage P—I don’t 
think there was any reason to increase it. It was checked 
very thoroughly by the Deputy Collector, by the Staff Corps 
officers and myself. 

On the whole, do you consider the system of gratuitous 
relief a good one as subsidiary to works P—I think it is 
a system that saves a great loss of life. 

Does it prevent wandering and over-crowing of poor- 
houses P—Certainly. 

As to mortality, I think the mortality was greatest at 
HamirpurP—Yes. 

The figures were 8 for October, 6’13 in November, 5’36 
in December, and continued till it fell in April and did not 
rise again till August. Could you arrive at any explan¬ 
ation of that high death-rate P—There was a wave of cholera 
which never seemed to get out of Hamirpur. A great deal 
is due to cholera and some to fever. 

Was the fever associated with scarcity P—It was not 
famine fever. 

Did it merely attack the poorer classes, or did you find 
it amongst the better classes ?—I don’t think anybody was 
exempt. 

Have yon any reason to suppose that the high mortality 
in August, September, and October was indirectly due to- 
privation, or to insufficient relief?—Only as regards that 
part of the Native' States that intersect Hamirpur. 

Do you think the mortality was increased by deaths of 
persons coming from Native States?—Yes. 

Have you any reason to think that the relief in Hamirpur 
was less efficient or less complete than in the other districts 
of the DivisionP—No. 

{President). —Do yon think that death statistics are 
reliable in a famine year P—In one respect they are certainly 
not. Many deaths are said to belong to a district to which 
they do not. A good many are never recorded. 

Do you think the number of deaths not recorded are likely 
to be more in a famine year than in an ordinary year ?—I 
don’t think there is any special tendency to conceal them. 

Considering the agency employed to report deaths?— 
Probably the agency on large public works is more efficient 
than chowkidars of villages. 

In the villages do you think chowkidars are so interested 
in reporting the deaths of wanderers, for instance, as of 
reporting the deaths of people that they know?—I think 
of the two they would rather conceal the deaths of those 
they knew, in order to keep them- on village relief longer. 

{Mr. HoUerness). —How were deaths brought to hook on 
relief works?— They came through the register of the 
village. I think they were specially reported by the Public 
Works Department. 

Have you any reason to suppose that the deaths on relief 
works were not brought to book?—No, 

{President), —Who would report them?—The Naib 
Tahsildar, 

{Mr. Solderness)'. —Did you ever hear from District 
©ffieers that there was a suspicion that deaths in-villages 
were not fully recorded P—No. 

I see in Jalaun the death-rate was also high.. Is your 
answer the same as regards Hamirpur, that it cannot be 
traced as due to msuffioient relief works P—Yea, some people 
came from Gwalior to that district. 

I. 2 
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As regards poor-honses, was the population very large P— 
Allahabad was the biggest. On the ;20th February there 
were 9,022 persons. 

That fell I suppose P—Yes. 

Was that large poor-house population due to works not 
having been quite ready P—No. 

Were most of the inmates from Eewa p—Yes. I think in 
a part of the district there are many cripples (palsied^ people) 
who would not do any work, and they were crowded into the 
poor-house. 

Did these people from Eewa come in a very bad condi¬ 
tion ?—They were very emaciated and you could not send 
them back again. 

Were the deaths very large in the poor-house at the time P 
—In February and March they were. 

Among the Eewa people P—Yes, chiefly. 

How many emigrants had you in the Allahabad district 
later in the year P—It is hard to say. Mr. Palmer says 
there were 12,000 in one tahsil and 2,500 in another. 

Were the works in Eewa properly maintained P—I have 
no personal information. The Political Agent said they 
were conducted in imitation of the Allahabad works. 

As to your relations with Public Works officials, had yon 
any difficulty in working the Codes P—No, nor did Collectors 
have any. 

The distribution of powers has been sufficiently accurately 
laid down for all purposes?—As a matter of fact they have 
been rather more definitely laid down in the new Code. That 
had no reference to anything that happened in the Allahabad 
Division. 

Do you think they would now work sufficiently accurately P 
-—I think so. 

What is your opinion as to the possibility of starting 
pieoe-wprk when you have to encounter famine. Would 
you apply it at the first stage P—If you could start piece-work 
when the labourers are in a normal state, it would be an 
excellent thing; not if they were in the state they were 
in January. 

That state was not due to relief works not being there, 
but to their refusal to avail themselves of them P—It was 
partly due to their having a succession of bad years, and 
partly to their refusal to come to works. 

There is always a certain amount of reluctance to come to 
works at the start P—Yes, except in the hot weather. I think 
in the hot weather they would come. 

There is a reluctance on the part of the people to come, 
but would that reluctance be increased by starting with 
piece-work P—I think the people would have an idea that the 
Sarkar was trying to “ do ” them. 

When the famine is not supposed tq be acute, would you 
start with itP—I think I would start with the modified inter¬ 
mediate system certainly. 

(Mr. Higham). —In paragraph 104 of the Eevised Famine 
Code, you propose to give a different wage to males and 
females in the same (carrier) class. What is the reason P— 
Dr. Thomson, the Sanitary Commissioner, said he thought the 
wage we proposed for females was not sufficient for the males. 

It was passed on medical recommendation P—Yes. 

Is it not a fact that wherever you had the 10-seer basis in 
force the men carriers and women carriers were paid the 
same throughout P—Wages worked out to the same. 

You worked on the 10-seer basis in Allahabad P—Yes. 

Were men and women not paid the same all the time ? 
—Yes. It was a consequence of the pice rule. We also 
found that where the intermediate system was in force on 
the 12-seer basis for another reason, the men and women 
were paid the same. 

It seems that throughout operations men and women 
have been getting the same wageP—Yes. 

Whether on the 10-seer or 12-aeer basis they were paid 
the same P—Yes. 

That difference of wages is the proposal of the Sanitary 
Commissioner P—Yes, 

Was it pointed out that you were paying the same all 
through P—Yes. That is the very point that was discussed. 

It is also proposed in paragraph 104 that children between 
10 and 16 should be paid as children and classed as adults P 
—That was also on the opinion pf the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner. 


The object of their not getting the pay of adults was that 
they could not do the work P—The Sanitary Commissioner 
thought they could not do the work and so should not be 
paid. 

The Bombay and Madras Sanitary Commissioners thought 
they should get a little more even if they didn’t. Do you 
think a hoy or girl from 12 to 16 of the carrier class 
would do as well as a woman P — I should think not ; I have 
not had much experience. 

The question is of some importance as, instead of having 
two or three classes of workers under this scale, you have five 
or six. I see the minimum ration as given here in the 
ease of the carrier class would go down from 14 and 13 to 12 
and 10. Is it intended that fines should be carried down to 
this lower scale P Has it been customary to fine down to 
the penal wage P—I don’t think so. 

You kept up to the limit of the minimum wage P—I ex¬ 
pect so. 

Under the new Code a certain amount of more fining will 
be allowed, that is to say, you will fine below the D wage P— 
You can fine down to the penal ration. 

Is it a new departure P—I think it was possible under the 
old Code. I don’t know. 

Is it a fact that the minimum wage in the new Code re¬ 
presents the old D wage, or 2 chittaks lower P—I am not 
prepared to discuss these wages, because they were furnished 
by Mr. Palmer after I went home on leave. 

Can you tell me whether the system of piece-work known 
as the Qorakhpore system, is contemplated in the new Code, 
or is it intended to exclude it P—Section 59 replies to this 
point. The Gorakhpore system was not in our minds 
when we made the section. 

Is the Gorakhpore system contemplated or not, in future P 
—I suppose it is, if it comes under the conditions of section 
69. 

You say in your note that “ the rates at which the wages 
were calculated certainly did not err on the side of allowing 
a prevailing market rate higher than that at which articles 
of diet could be procured”. Was the wage rate always lower 
than the market rate ?—The market rate was calculated on 
the average of the chief market in the district. The rate at 
which they could buy grain on works varied with all kinds 
of circumstances. They were not quite the same. 

The rate at which they purchased their food was always 
higher than the market P—Yes. 

Tliat was not allowed for in fixing the wages P—No. 

How often was the wage rate in Allahabad altered P—Not 
till about April. As the rabi began to get cut, prices 
went down in the west of the district, and wages were slightly 
reduced, in order to induce people to leave the works. 

On small village circle works in Allahabad did yon feed 
the children P—Yes, Mr, Palmer established kitchens. 

Not at each work P—Perhaps one or two for the circle. 

Children had to travel to them P—Yes, perhaps two or 
three miles at the most. 

(President ).—In the south of Allahabad and the Bundel- 
khand Districts relief began in March 1896 P—Yes. 

"Works were closed some time in September P—At the end 
of August, 

And then they had to be opened again very soon P—In 
December I think. I was not in the district. 

Judging by the condition of the people, when you came to 
the district, do you think enough relief had been given in 
the past eight months P—"When I returned from leave I 
went round every district ; it took me five weeks, and cer¬ 
tainly at that time in every district everything was being 
done that was possible. 

Do you think sufficient relief had been given in the past, 
or do ypu think people had been allowed to run down P—f 
was not in the district at the time, so it is rather bard to say. 
Two years’ scarcity would make people run down, though 
there were no failure of relief. 

You said cooked food for children was introduced because 
the children were observed to be emaciated. "Was that on 
works P—It was on works, public and civil works, and also 
in the villages, 

Is not that an indication that the parents were under¬ 
fed "r—Well, I don’t knew how you can say that, 
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Do yon think that parents who were not underfed 
would starve their children P — I have seen children who were 
kept by their parents in a half-starved condition in order 
to get a few coppers froni people. 


{Mr. Stoker ).—I understand that the grain value of Mr A. W. 
accessories was considered by your Committee to be over- Cruick- 
estimated ?—Yes. The quantities of those accessories were so shank, 

small that it did not make much difference in working out - 

the aggregate wage. 23rd Mar. 

1898. 


Eevd. Mb. W. a. Mansell, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Lucknow, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

My experience with the famine has been that of a non- 
ofBcial observer. In the pursuit of my calling as a Christian 
Missionary I had the opportunity of seeing the country as It 
existed during the month of March 1897. WhUo I am not 
Mrsonally acquainted with the prescriptions of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh Famine Code, so that I am 
not able to testify to what extent departures from these 
prescriptions have occurred in the province during the recent 
famine, yet in a general way I noted a number of things to 
which it seems to me advisable to call the attention of your 
Commission. In general, the organization for tlie relief of 
a famine distress seemed admirably adapted for the purposes 
to be oanied out, and the results, as they have appeared, 
seem to warrant the conclusion that the famine adminis¬ 
tration of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh was, on 
the whole, a vei-y successful administration. But I am of 
the opinion that the most perfect organization and supervi¬ 
sion existed in the higher circles of the administration 
officials; that as the lower grade of overseers was reached, 
many cases of unfaithfulness and corruption could be 
adduced. More particularly I noticed that in many cases, 
in certain districts, it was well nigh impossible for distressed 
Christians to obtain employment on Government relief 
works or to receive the aid which was offered to other classes, 
I came across persons who had thus been refused such assist¬ 
ance, having been told by the officials or overseers in charge 
that they might go to their Mission or Fadri Sahib for 
help; that the Government was not providing for such cases. 
In one place I was able, by personally representing the needs 
of some such distressed Christians, to secure aid for them 
after they had been- refused by the local overseers. In 
another case Christian women were refused assistance because 
they wore Christians, but a kind hearted Hindu official in a 
neighbouring village succeeded in getting them on the list 
by entering them as Chamars instead of Christians. In 
another case I found half of our Christian community in a 
certain village absent from their homes, and was informed 
that they were at work on the roads in the vicinity. I 
wished to go and see them at their work and was informed 
that if I should visit them and they should become known 
as Christians, they would be deprived of the privilege of 
working on the roads. These are but specimen cases, and 
they came to my notice in such numbers as to lead me to 
the conclusion that it was a very common thing for our 
Christians to be thus refused assistance. 

But apart from this class distinction, I observed other 
things which made mo believe that the administration of 
the funds, in so far as it was entrusted to the lower grade 
officials, without constant European supervision, was not 
always carried out in accordance with the intention of the 
.—Government. In my moving about among the common 
people, stopping often at their homos, I heard so many 
complaints about the bribery and cormption which waa 
prevalent, that I am compelled to believe that the accusa¬ 
tions wore in a considerable number of instances founded 
upon fact. It was, for instance, commonly stated that the 
paiwaris, whose recommendation it was necessary to secure 
before assistance would be received for the purchase of oxen 
or grain, invariably required the payment of a liberal 
commission from each successful applicant for Government 
aid whom they had recommended. In riding along the 
roads I was frequently accosted by scores of men and 
women, who complained that their customary wages were 
being constantly reduced. I had been informed that the 
gradual reduction of wages was contemplated by the Govern^ 
ment, but several times, on enquiring, I found that the 
labourers were actually receiving less than the appointed 
rate of wage by a pice or two. In all these cases which I 
have mentioned, while I was morally certain that the facts 
were, on the whole, as they had been reported to me, yet 
it wonld have been well nigh impossible to have secured the 
conviction of any of the officials who might be implicated 
by these accusations. Hence in the case of our own people 
I considered it better to accept thankfully Government aid 
wherever it could be obtained, and to supplement with pri¬ 
vate contributions whenever it seemed necesspry so to do, 


Mansell. 

23rd Mar. 
1898. 


II. 

With reference to the degree of success which has attended Revd. 
the measures adopted. I believe, on the whole, the famine Mr. TV. A 

administration is to be highly commended, particularly with ^ - ” 

regard to the saying of human life. I personally came 
across very few ^ instances of actual death from famine, 
altlmugh several instances were reported to me from time 
to time in various places. I believe that this success is due 
to the promptness and effectiveness with wliich relief 
measures were put in operation. With regard to the relief 
of distress and the matter of economy, I have already 
spoken in the section above. Yet I may say that, in 
general, as I have moved among the villages, I have found 
a grateful acknowledgment of the generous provisions of 
Government during the famine and the beneffts which have 
resulted therefrom. 

III. 

With regard to future measures and methods of working, 

I have only to suggest that particular instructions should be 
issued against the observing of any class distinctions, parti¬ 
cularly In the matter of religion, in administrating relief; 
and the provision, if possible, for the more satisfactory 
supervision of the administration of funds in the hands of 
the lower grade officials. 


(President ).—Your head-quarters are at Lucknow P—Yes. 

What opportunities had yon of observing the famine P— 
I made two tours in the district in the summer, one in 
March and one later, in June. The later tour was a short 
one. In the first tour I went across the country from Unao 
and through Moradabad, etc. 

How many days were yon ontP-^I was out for three 
weeks. 

And in the second tour P—For a few days. I went to 
Lucknow, Shahabad and one or two other places. I was also 
in Bai Bareli between May and June. 

Where did these oases occur of Christians being refused 
admittance to works that yon speak of in your note?—In the 
Hardoi District. I heard of a number from time to time, 
but the cases I specially referred to occurred in the Manjala 
village near Hussiaporo, where famine relief was adminis¬ 
tered. 

They were Christian Chamars?—They were Christians who 
had been Chamars. 

Was it village relief they were refused P—Gratuitous 
village relief. 

_ You say in your note that it was well nigh impossible for 
distressed Christians to obtain employment on Government 
relief works?—Yes at Moradabad Qnnge. 

Was that hearsay P—I was there myself. It was really 
my first experience of seeing starving people. Three or 
four people had died, I was told, of starvation there. 

For want of assistance or work on relief works ?—I don’t 
recollect. I heard that they had tried to get assistance and 
could not. 

I suppose their statements might be true or notP—I 
suppose it is quite possible that the people may have mis¬ 
represented things, but I considered my Informants to be 
reliable and believed the statements they made. 

It does not seem very probable that on relief works the 
officere in charge would make any distinction P—They 
would not I am quite sure if they were themselves officers of 
any standing or themselves people who had a position or 
influence to maintain, but in the case of an ordinary overseer 
I am quite sure that many were refused admission because 
they were Cliristians. 

The orders were that they were to admit everybody ?— 
Yes. 

Do you think they would venture to exclude any parti¬ 
cular class, I doubt It P—Complaints of such exclusion came 
to mo frequently. 
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Bevd. I suppose the people who made complaints were also 
Mr. A. W. asking yon for assistanceP—They did not ask me for 
Mansell, personal assistance. They asked me to assist them in get- 

- ting aid. Whatever may have been the reasons for the 

S3rd Mar. distinction that I speak of in my note it is possible that 
1898. they might have been satisfactorily explained if enquiries 

- had been made at the time. In Bara Bank! there were some 

of our people ejected from the poor-house. I suppose really 
the reason why they were put out was because orders had 
come that only certain persons should be admitted, but we 
objected to the way in which it was done. The native 
official there simply took off their caps and said “ yon liave 
no chufias* and. therefore have no right to be hero”. I 
suppose in certain cases a number of people got into poor- 
houses who should have been on relief works, but that was 
how they were put out. 

(Mr. Molderness ).—You say that Christian women were 
refused assistance. Was this a case of refusal of gratuitous 
relief?—I think so, at Hussiapore. 


Did you bring that to the notice of the officerP—No; I 
simply sent it to the corresponding Secretary of our Mission 
Conference, who upon information furnished by mo and others 
wrote a general communication to the Secretary of the 
Famine Relief Fund stating our difficulties, and received a 
courteous reply instructing us whore to apply for aid, but no 
particular inquiries were instituted. 

(Mr, Stoher ).—These people who were refused assistance 
afterwards went on to Government relief?—Not until I 
represented the case to Sir. Bruce. Then he put them on. 
to village relief. 

They were eventually supported P—Yes. 

Were you supporting any of your people ?—Not at that 
time. We had no fundsi 

Did youlultimately undertake it P—Yes, ultimately where 
it was not possible to get help from Government. 


»ThOfJlu«aIaatuftofhaiileftoathohead by Hindus, and to be without tbs tuft In tbo ease mantionod bora implied that the pereone wew 

Christiaos. 


Mr. D. 
Calnan. 

2Srd Mar, 
1898. 


Mr. D. Calkan, Collector of 
I put in a written statement of evidence. 

Notes oj the evidence proposed to he given before the 
Famine Commission. 

As to the extent and severity of the distress. 

The area of the Jalaun district is 1,'180 square miles. ^Its 
population at the Census of 1891 was 396,861, hut I consider 
that between that time and the beginniiig of the year 1896 
the population had declined at least as much as between tho 
years 1881 and 1891. Tlie decrease during that decade was 
3 per cent. Tho whole of the district was alfected by famine, 
but not in an equal degree. Roughly speaking, there ivas 
intense famine in four-fifths of it, and severe famine in tho 
remainder, the paid which benefits by the Betwa Canal. 
This latter part all but escaped tho scarcity^ of 1896, though 
some distress was experienced by its labouring population in 
consequence of crop failure elsewhere, it being customary in 
that part for the labourers to emigrate for tho harvest. The 
remuneration earned in 1896 was much smaller than usual in 
consequence of tho general poorness of the crops. The area 
whicli produced a rahi crop was diminished, while the crop 
produced was of diminished value, tlie grain having been 
prematurely ripened by the west winds of January and 
February, with the result that wheat and gram were little 
larger than the smaller millets. Tho famine of 1897 was 
due to the failure of tho hhar\f and rabi crops. The year 
1896 had been preceded by a series of unfavourable years. 

As to the sufficiency and economy of the reliffi measures. 

Tho relief measures were, in my opinion, both adequate 
and economical. Tliere was, however, much more scope for 
private as distinguished from Government relief during tlie 
earlier months of 1897 than later on. Tho weather was 
then most inclement, and had the clothing been then avail¬ 
able which was supplied so abundantly later on, much suffer¬ 
ing from exposure would have been prevented. Tlie remedy 
adopted was to relieve the people gratuitously near their 
homes, and though the payments to individuals were under 
that system less tlian would be made on relief works and tho 
cost of its administration was also less, the absence of self¬ 
acting tests gave rise to difficulties. It would have been 
better had daily payments been made on relief works from 
tho beginning, and non-working children received cooked 
food instead of money. 

As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
imminence. 

I consider the existing-arrajigements are sufficient. 

As to the extent to which the prescriptions of the Provin,' 
cial Famine Code have been departed from or have been 
found to be unsuitable. 

Iri a tract where intense famine prevails, it is, in my 
opinion, advisable to have free recourse to the system of small 
relief works in villages. Of some villages in Jalaun the 
whole population praetically was supported by the State 
during the worst time. Tho existence of acute distress was 


Jalaun, called in and examined. 

therefore proved by tho application of the usual distance and 
other tests. Under such circumstances the opening of a 
relief work in the villages themselves wruld have resulted in 
greater economy and in move effective relief. Tlie cost per 
uidividual relieved would have looked larger on paper, as 
only tho individnal directly relieved would have been shown 
and not those dependent on him whom ho supported by his 
labour, but it would not really have been so. The outturn 
of work, too, would have been greater ^ but that is only a 
minor consideration. 

As to relief worhs. 

1.—Extent to which works of public utility may he avaU'^ 
able as relief xoorhs. 

Metal collection as a means of employment of relief labour 
does not appear to me advisable while earth-work is available. 
Tho construction and repair of roads stands first as a work of 
public utility which can he executed by relief labour, and it 
should bo practically the sole moans of employing labour 
adopted, provided that there is no apprehension of its being 
too quickly finished and that circumstances do not render the 
employment of people near their homos necessary. Tanks 
should only be taken up as work subsidiary to road-work. I 
would make an exception, however, in favour of tank projects 
which have been selected for their utility apart from any 
necessity for the employment of relief labour. I consider 
that in the raviiiy tracts of most districts it would be possible 
for an experienced engineer to discover sites for such tanks 
and prepare projects the execution of which would be directly 
or indirectly remunerative. Such projects should be given 
tho preference over all other when employment for relief 
labour is required. 

IL—As to large and small works and the distance test. 

The distance to be fixed on as a test need liot, in my 
opinion, exceed five or six miles. Many people travel that 
distance morning and evening and perform their task during 
the day on the work. That is good proof that they need 
rejief. Othei-s have little regard to the greatness of the 
distango. What they want is to go a long way from their 
homes and earn their living as labourers in places where they 
will not be recognised. 

IV.~Belations of Civil and Public Works Officers in 
connection with the management of relief works. 

I think it is undesirable that any powers of control 
reserved to the Collector in the case ot works carried out 
under the agency of th« Public Works Department should 
be delegated to his assistants as long as the District Engineer 
or Surveyor _ is _ responsible for the whole district. If of 
coarse the district is so laigo that it has to bo split up into 
sections, each in charge of an officer independent of tho Dis¬ 
trict Engineer, then 1 consider the Collector might dolegate- 
his powers to one of his assistants ; otherwise the duty of the 
latter should bo limited to inspecting and reporting. 

As to gratuitous relief. 

The largest number on gi-atuitous relief in the Jalaun 
district amounted to about 7 per cent, of the population. 
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That wa3 during the inclement -weather of January 1897, 
when it would have been dangerous to require the recipients 
to seek relief on the works. Most of them were women and 
children ; only a very small proportion of them yr&c&parda 
nasMn in the strict sense of the word. I do not consider 
that any reliable estimate can he formed for a given tract of 
the number of persons likely to require gratuitous relief. 

The practice of requiring the incapable poor to accompany 
their relatives to relief works I do not approve of as a test of 
necessity, hut it should he permitted. I have come across 
one or two oases of persons who preferred relief on the works 
to relief at their homes, though they had no friends or 
relatives. They said that water was brought to them at the 
works whereas at their homes they had no one to render 
them that service. 

I would not give gratuitous relief to an incapable person 
having an able-bodied relative legally bound to support him 
who declined to go on a relief work. In one such case I 
sent a child to a poor-house and made its father pay H2 a 
month for its support. 

The substitution of kitchens for gratuitous relief in the 
form of grain or money would exclude certain classes from 
relief on account of their sentiment. I do not think it 
would be practicable to maintain a sufficient number of 
kitchens to relieve all requiring gratuitous relief. Money is 
preferable to grain relief. 

I have not come across any instances in which persons 
paid money to the patwaris in order to be placed on the 
relief list, but the very greatest vigilance had to be exercised 
to prevent the patwaris appropriating part- of the doles. 

As to poor-houses. 


And kept open till towards the close of the rains P—Imme¬ 
diately the rains broke we stopped. 

What were the largest numbers on relief works P— 
Between 30,000 and 40,000. 

Were these relief works worked on the ordinary Code 
system P—Yes. 

You gave relief to dependants P—Yes. 

You hadn’t any gratuitous village reliefP—Very little; 
2,000 people in all. 

Had yon any special organization of village relief P — 
Ho. 

Do you think you should have had it P—I don’t think it 
was necessary. 

What was done in the early part of 1896 was sufficient to 
meet the distress P—I think so. 

Then the rains were bad and the crops began to fail 
in August P—Yes ; August 1896. 

When were relief works opened again P—At the end of 
October 1896. 

Did they fill P-—Numbers went up pretty rapidly from the 
end of October. 

Were yon asked by the people to re-open relief works P-r- 
I don t remember. Naib-Tahsildars may have reported it. 

In October how many had yon P—They rose from 468 to 
4,500. In November there were 12,000. 

At the end of Bebrnary between 80,000 and 90,000 P_ 

Yes. 

At the end of April 108,000 P—Yes; and at the end of 
May 110,000. 


Mortality amongst the orphans was very high towards the 
end of the rains. Many died from Cemcrum oris. I 
cannot account for it. 

A good many inmates of the poor-houses were wanderers 
from Native States. Many also were from other districts, 
being on their way to some distant country, generally 
Bhopal, where they expected to get support from relatives. 

People capable of work were drafted to relief works once a 
week regularly. 

Legal powers are not required to send beggars and 
wanderers to poor-houses. 

As to relief kitchens. 

They are required chiefly in connection .with relief-works. 
They are also required along the main lines of communica¬ 
tion. In the latter ease they can conveniently be located 
near -police stations and be managed by the police. 

As to private charitahlerelief as auxiliary to State relief. 


At the end of June P^793. The rains broke on the 19th 
of J une. 

You never had such large numbers again p—No. In 
July there were,35,000. 

All these works were run on the Code system P--^Yes. 

When did you start the modified intermediate system P— 
On the 19th of June, when the rains broke, people were told 
that the works would be on the modified intermediate sys¬ 
tem, whe» they returned. 

Did they understand that P—Yes; and large numbers did 
not return. -p 

At any rate you had 36,000 P—We had to revert to the 
Code system. 

T experience of the intermediate system P-^ 

i think it would have been a very dangerous thing if 
insisted on. ® 

Did you report against continuing it P---Yes. 
of Sr P-Prom the beginning 


I think that the expenditure of the bulk of the Charitable 
Belief Fund in helping broken down agriculturists was the 
best thing that could have been done. It undoubtedly 
resulted in great economic advantage to the country 
generally. •' 

As to emigrants and wanderers. 

'''SI think, wanderers from Native States should be sent 
back to their homes as soon as their number is large enough 
to form a draft. A servant of the State should be deputed 
to take them home. 

Ai to the mortality during the famine period. 

The ordinary death registration is very defective. In 
districts where special measures were taken to check it, there 
would of necessity be an increase in the reported mortality 
rate apart from any consideration of scarcity. 

Were you Collector of Jalaun throughout 

the famine P—Yes; I was there in both yearn. 

(Ur. mUerness).~Xo-a say in your note that the popu¬ 
lation of Jalaun has declinedp—Yes; I tliinir go. It has 
been declining since 1881. 

What is the cause of that P—There was a series of very 
bad years. ^ 

(President).— you any "explanation of the falling 
ofi between 1881 and 1891P—Bor one thing there was i 
very heavy settlement. 

(Mr. Holderness).—In 1896 when were relief works first 
opened P— On 1st February 1896. 


relffif P—3 051^ October 1896 how many had yqn-on villag 

Then, at the end of March 1897, how many P_11,000. 

Did it increase beyond that point P—On the 24th of Jul 
there were 17,000. 

What percentage of the population is that P—The popula 
tion IS about 400,000. - " 

yon had as many peoples 

there should have been on gratuitous relief ?—I think so. 

Then, about the mortality, it rose very high P—Yes ■ in th 
last three months of 1897. ® res, mtn 

mat was that due to P—About six weeks from the Is 
of July the amount of rain that fell exceeded the norma 
rainfall and that gave rise to an enormous amount of fevei 

Was that generally the case P-Yes; all over the distrie 
xjotn poor and well-to-do were suffering. 

In the cold weather and hot months your mortality ws 
not excessive P—No. •' 

This mortality didn’t show till July P—No. 

ill your note that in the earlier months of 189 
the weather was most inclement, and had the clothing bee: 
then avariable, which was supplied so abundantly later or 
much suffering from exposure would have been preventec 
T “0^® in the matter of clothes in another famine 

1 think village relief was preferable. 

—Yes live on the works 

Agricultural labourers or cultivators P—Both, 


Mr. D. 

Calnan. 

23rd Mar. 
1898. 
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Were there many cultivators?—Yes; and some small 
Zemindars. 

What did the cultivators do with their cattle P—Some¬ 
times they brought them to the works in small numbers, say 
a couple of bullocks. 

Did their homes suffer when they left them behind P—No. 
We had no complaints. 

When did you start kitchens for non-working children P 
—Not till after the rains broke. They were being paid in 
pice on many works. 

What is the ordinary allowance for a child P—One pice. 

Do you think that was sufficient ?—I think it would be 
better to give cooked food. 

If money were given, do you think one pice sufficient P— 
I think so. It was very unusual to find children without 
friends or relatives, so if they got a fair share of food, that 
would suffice. 

Do you think parents neglected their children P—Yes, 
they grossly neglected them. 

When kitchens were established did you find that children 
improved P—Yes. 

You say it is advisable to have free recourse to the system 
of small relief works in villages. Why do you advocate 
that P—It would have relieved the pressure on Public Works 
very much. 

Merely in order to relieve the pressure on Public Works P 
—Yes; that is the chief reason. Besides there are numbers 
of people who won’t come to large relief works. There were 
Thakur women who would come and work at night on small 
works. 

They would come to small works P—Yes. 

How were they registered P—They were not registered at 
all. 

Were these works through partially recoverable 
advances P—There was no such system. 

You made the Zamindars the agents of Government P— 
Yes; and paid so much per thousand cubic feet. 

On the whole was the money properly spent by the per¬ 
sons thus employed P—I think so. 

Do you think any selection was made by the Zamindars 
who looked after these works P—They took anybody who 
came. 

They did not confine the works merely to able-bodied P— 
Well, as it was done on the contract system, it was only the 
able-bodied who could earn a proper wage. 

You say the cost per individual relieved would have looked 
larger on paper, as only the individual directly relieved 
would have been shown, and not those dependent on him. 
You refer to that class of work P—Yes; contract work. 

Were the workers worked for contract wages P—’Yes. 

Had you any difficulty in your relations with the Public 
Works Department P—None whatever. 

You say you have come across one or two cases of persons 
who preferred relief on the works to relief at their homes P 
—I can only remember one case; that was an old cripple. 

You say the ordinary death registration is very defective? 
—Yes; in the early months of 1896 I had a lot of villages 
checked as regards the death registration, and there was an 
increase in the reported mortality. 

Do you think that vigilance went on P—I think it had 
the effect of securing better subsequent registration. 

How were deaths on works reported P—^At the thana by 
the chowkidar of the village. 

(President ).—Was the report made verbally P—I think a 
slip was nearly always sent. 


(Mr. Solderness). —Was a weekly report sent to the 
thana P—A messenger was sent whenever a death occurred. 

Have you any opinion as to the accuracy of registration 
on relief works P—I think it was very accurate. 

(President). —I suppose comparatively few people died on 
works P—^A good many I think died. 

(Mr. Stoher). —You had a hospital at each workp—Yes. 

_ (Mr. Molderness). —What is your opinion as to the suffi¬ 
ciency of the wage that the people earned on relief works P— 
I think it was sufficient. I think it allowed them to save a' 
little. 

What was their condition after some time on the works. 
Was there any change P—Yes; even compared with the con¬ 
dition of the people who came to works in October 1896, 
there was a marked improvement. 

(President). —Did their condition come up to the ordin¬ 
ary or fall short of that ?—It came up to the ordinary. 
They undoubtedly improved on works. 

{Mr. Molderness) —Was mowha to be had in Jalaun P— 
No. 

Were there many emigrants from native territory P—Yes;' 
there was a large number from Gwalior. 

(President). —How did you ascertain that they had saved? 
—1 came across individual cases in poor-houses. One old 
woman in a poor-house was making a great noise about a loss 
of B6 which she had saved on works. 

Did she say if she had saved it out of her wage ?—Yes. 

Were thereany other instances P—Yes ; I came across other . 
instances where people had come in possession of a rupee or 
two. 

(Mr. Molderness). —When did famine disappear from the 
district P—About the middle of October. 

And prices got easier then P—^Yes. 

Was the ordinary kharif area sown P—No. 

Is the state of the district still rather doubtful ?—I can¬ 
not say. 

(Br. Richardson). —You say the registration was defect¬ 
ive and that you checked it. How did you manage to check 
it P—I assembled all the headmen of the villages and asked 
them who had died, and compared the chowkidars’ books. 

Have the chowkidars pass-books P—Yes. 

I suppose that some one who can write enters the 
names P—The chowkidar goes to the thana and reports the 
deaths, which the Tbanadar writes out. 

How many poor-houses had you P—One for each tahsil. 

You say many died from Cancrwm oris P—That was in 
the orphanages. 

In the poor-houses was it bad ?—No. 

Did they come in a starving condition P—Yes. 

Was the medical staff sufficient to deal with the poor- 
houses P—Later on we had the Hospital Assistants who had 
been on relief works. 

Did many come in a moribund state to poor-houses P— 
No. There was only one case where that happened. 

(President). —Do you know if any measures have been 
taken to prepare projects for tanks in the country P—Not to 
my knowledge. 

Do you think more might have been done by the Charit¬ 
able Belief Fund in the way of buying clothes P—A great 
deal might have been done in the cold weather. When the 
clothes came, they were of very little use. 

(Mr. Molderness). —Yon had between 25 and 30 per cent, 
of the population on relief works at the time of greatest 
pressure. Do you think all these people really required 
relief P—Not all of them, but I think the percentage of 
those who did not require it was very small. 
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At the Chatter Manzil, Liicknow. 


FORTY-FIRST DAY. 

Thursday, 24th March 1898. 


PEEgBNT : 

Sib J. B. Lyall, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. (Peesidext). 


SUBaSOX-CoLONEL J. Bighabssox. 

Me. T. W. Holdbexess, C.S.l. 

Mb. T. Hiseam, C.I.B. 

SEEaBOX-CoLOXEL W. P. Waebuetox, M.D., 


Eai Bahadee B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

Mb. T. SroKEE {temporary Member for the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh). 
Mb. H. j, McIxtosh, Secretary. 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 
called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I have the honour to state that my experience In the late 
famine has been principally in connection with medical 
arrangements for poor-houses, relief works, relief kitchens, 
and mortality during the famine period. 

2. In Chapter XIV of the Famine Code, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, so much is left to the discretion of 
the Medical Officers that no departure from the rules laid 
down has been found necessary; but to faeilltate the prompt 
submission of returns required by paragraph 149 of the 
Famine Code, a form was drawn up and supplied to Civil 
Surgeons of districts where famine prevailed, which was 
simple and sufficiently comprehensive to include all necessary 
information. 

3. The success which has attended the measures adopted 
with regard to the saving of human life is shown by the 
small excess in the mortality of 1896 over the average of 
the previous years. Hiis mortality would, I feel confident, 
have been still further reduced had it not been that many 
of the inhabitants of the district most affected by famine 
belonged to the aboriginal tribes, who, living in a more or 
less uncivilized state, were at first averse to applying for 
jud, and when they finally did apply, were in too reduced a 
state to benefit from the relief obtained. 

4. For adults in ordinary health the famine rations were 
sufficient for ordinary subsistence; but from what I 
observed, there was a general tendency on the part of such 
adults to increase their own allowances at the expense of 
their children, and on this account it appears to me advisable 
in future operations to make aivangements for feeding 
children quite distinct from those for grown up people. 


[President .)—Ton are Inspector-General of Civil Hos¬ 
pitals in the North-Western Provinces P—Yes. 

No doubt there is a tendency among many of the workers 
on relief works to save their wages, and for parents to stint 
their children as well as themselves, but in paragraph 4 of 
your statement you go rather further than that when you 
say there was a general tendency on the part of such adults to 
increase their own allowances at the expense of their children. 
I should like to know whether you base that remark on a 
mere comparison of the children, or on other evidence P—I 
base it on the fact that the children in poor-houses looked 
better than on works. In most places it seemed to be the 
general impression. 

Supposing parents were stinting themselves and their 
children, I suppose children would show signs of it sooner than 
adults P—-That is quite possible. 

Is it not probable that on relief works parents would have 
difficulty in feeding their children often enough P—It is the 
custom in this country not to feed often. In the poor- 
houses they had an early morning meal with very good 
effects. 

Non-working children up to 7 only got one pice a day. 
Then if grain was low was this sufficient P—I don’t think 
that would be quite enough. 

The ration of cooked food given to non-working children 
cost more _ than one pice P—Yes. I imagine the extra 
pice was given on the idea that the allowance for sq many 

N.-W. P. 


children and adults would represent more than the ordinary 
coolie would get for his livelihood. 

Otherwise the pice was not sufficient P— lUo. In some 
cases a family got RIO or R8 a month. They could never 
have got that as ordinary labourers. 

Yon must allow for the dearness of food, and then on 
relief works they would get no fuel P—I don’t think there 
was much difficulty, because small children would go round 
picking np fuel. Those living near their homes could eke 
out their supply. 

Then on relief works there was the loss in change in their 
dealings with the bania P—That is quite possible. I don’t 
think the people themselves complained on that point. They 
were very anxious to get a daily wage and not to get the 
W!^e after two or three days. That was the complaint I 
heard where it was not found convenient to give them their 
wages daily, partly on account of the want of small change. 

[Dr. Richardson.)—You had charge of the medical 
arrangements connected with the famine P—Yes. 

When did you begin special medical arrangements P— 
Early in March 1896. 

That was only in a particular tract P—In connection with 
the Bundelkhand Districts. That was what may be called 
the first famine. 

When you visited Hamirpnr, Banda, Jalann and Jhanss 
did yon notice any striking falling off in the condition of 
^e people P—I did in the condition of the children in the 
Banda poor-house for instance. I didn’t notice anything 
very striking about the people. They looked a little thin. 
Throughout the famine the women boro the strain very well 

Did yon visit relief works yourself P—I visited Jalaun and 
Banda, also a part of Hamirpnr. 

Was there any overcrowding P—Not then. 

And the condition of the people was pretty much what 
you describe P—Yes. 

This is what you might call the preliminary stage of the 
great famine p Yes; Bundelkhand began suffering from 
s-arcity several years before, so that the condition of the 
people had been affected by the previous scarcity. A part of 
this district had suffered from malaria. 

Then they re-opened works P—Yes. 

Did people flock to them in great numbers P—Yes. 

Did you notice any deterioration in the people P~I don’t 
think there was anything marked. In fact I didn’t notice 
any difference. I think they came back just in time. 

And the works were opened in time ?—Yes. 

Were there any special medical arrangements in connec¬ 
tion with the large works P—Additional medical officers were 
sent to the districts where famine was actually declared. 

Had yon a hospital attached to each P—Yes. 'I here was a 
hospital attached to each of the large relief works. 'I'he 
poor-houses were practically hospitals. 

Had you kitchens P-Not originally. All the food was 
cooked and prepared in poor-houses, not on works. 

How were chi’dren fed P—By their parents. 

Did that seem to suffice P—It struck me that the children 
on works were not in as good condition as those in noor- 
houses, ' 

U 
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Was there mnoh sickness on works f—No, not very much. 
It was wonderful how healthy the people were. In some 
places, for instance in Etawah, there were not more than 12 
people in hospital. I attribute that to the fact that the dis¬ 
trict generally was in a healthy condition. 

There was no unusual fever P—I suppose the people had 
come in good time. It was not very severely distressed. 

I see from your note (Volume II, page 148) that by the end 
of February the numbers on relief works had risen to over 
a million. What were the chief diseases on relief works ?—• 
It depended upon the time of the year. In the early part of 
the cold weather there was pneumonia. That was due to the 
people requiring clothing as well as food, also numbers of 
people came to works so rapidly that there was no time to 
run up shelters. I found they put something over the tren¬ 
ches on the roads and slept underneath. I believe that a con¬ 
siderable amount of mortality was due to exposure although 
it was put down as fever. 

You say the rush was so 'rapid that there was no time to 
organize a proper system of shelters?—Yes. 

Materials were at hand?—Yes, and were being sent out; 
in fact in some places the want was anticipated. 

You had some small-pox?—Yes. 

What means had you of detecting this early?—Vacci¬ 
nators and Hospital Assistants went up and down seeing 
the people, and wherever there was small-pox the case was 
segregated. There were special segregation hospitals for 
cholera and small-pox. 

There was a wonderful absence of cholera?—Yes. It 
was sporadic. In the Allahabad District it appeared and 
they broke up works. 

Did you find that effectual?—Yes. They were distributed 
into small parties. 

To what do you attribute the outbreak?—People came 
in from all parts of the district, and if there was any cholera 
about they brought it in. The fact that many of the people 
being in a most emaciated condition and having eaten coarse 
substances would make them very liable to anything of that 
sort—I mean when once the microbe was introduced. 

It is usual to connect the prevalence of disease with 
prevalence of famine ?—I fancy the small amount of cholera 
was partly due to the fact that with our medical arrange¬ 
ments we were bound to detect cases of cholera .and 
stamp it out. If it had happened in their own villages,it 
would have spread before we could stamp it out. That is a 
proof that our medical aid was sufficient. It does not say it 
was of first class quality. 

Judging by results it was sufficient?—A great success. 

In the poor-houses you evidently had very large numbers. 
■yVas the mortality great?—Very considerable, though you 
must remember that the mortality was great among people 
who would have died in their villages anyhow. They were 
brought into the poor-houses to die from their villages. 

“Who were they ?—The lame, blind and lepers; in Allah¬ 
abad paralysed persons and orphan? too were brought. 

'Were they local people?—I think that the greater pro¬ 
portion belonged to the district. There was a number who 
had come from a distance. For instance, 1 have seen people 
at Allahabad who had come from Rewa. 

What was the chief disease ?—Diarrhoea. 

That is a famine form of diarrhoea?—Yes. Many of the 
deaths occurred within the first few days. They were 
practically dying when they came, and no amount of care 
could have prevented it. 

How did they return these deaths ?—They were put down 
as diarrhoea. I think they might have been put down as 
duo to scarcity and improper food. You see many belonged 
to aboriginal tribes and lived on roots. 

Where did the aborigines come from ?—Down Mirzapur 
way. 

Were they Kols P—^Yes, Kols, I think. They bad a very 
great dislike to living away from their villages. Many had 
to come a considerable distance for relief and had pretty 
well run down before they started. 

You say the numbers on relief works continued to fall 
till the middle of April. What was the cause of the fall?— 
The crop coming in in the spring. 

There was not much of a crop ?—Still sufficient to take the 
village people back to reap it. 

And numbers rose again ?—That shows there was not 
much of a crop. They returned after reaping it. 


In July the mortality seems to have reached its maxi- 
mum. To what cause do you attribute the increase of 
sickness in July ?—I think the damp had brought on fever 
which under any circumstances would have had a bad effect. 

They were not properly sheltered?—No. 

Did women and children suffer from exposure more than 
the men?—I think the children did. 

To what do you attribute the women being in good con¬ 
dition?—Partly to the fact that they are more accustomed 
to the hard life. It has been said as they did the cooking 
they had the best of the food, and then they were not 
expected to do the same amount of work as the men. 

Was the mortality amongst children disproportionately 
great ?—In some places among Aborigines it was considerable. 
Then in others it was extraordinary how soon the children 
picked up. In Banda they were better looking than in 
ordinary times. 

They are more sensitive to privation and good feeding!*— 
Yes. 

There was cholera in July. To what cause do you attri¬ 
bute this?—I don’t think there was any special cause 
except that the first fall of rain washed a lot of stuff into 
the wells. Great care was, however, taken to prevent it. 

'Was permanganate of potassium tried ?—In every place. 

What is your personal opinion about it ?—I have no 
personal knowledge. Many think it had a good efiect. 
There wore other precautions taken at the same time. How 
far they should be credited with the results attained I 
cannot say. 

It purified the water?—Yes. 

In paragraph 11 (page 148, Volume II,) you give reasons 
to support the belief that famine does not necessarily 
bring with it an increased prevalence of epidemic disease. 
From the experience of the past year may we conclude 
that, with suitable arrangements, epidemic disease need not 
be more fatal in a famine than in an ordinary year?— I 
think the chances are that it would be less fatal. 

As a matter of fact did not people suffer less than in 
ordinary years ?—Yes. There is no question about it that 
tliey did. 

Was the food allowed on relief works and in poor-houses 
sufficient?—I think sufficient to keep them going. As a rule 
I think children got more. 

Was it the custom to allow extras?—It was in poor-houses 
and hospitals. 

Did workers receive anything extra?—I don’t think so. 

They had the bare ration ?—Yes. 

In the poor-houses in the North-Western Provinces the 
ration was supplemented ?—They had sago, Swiss milk and 
triticene. 

You could form no estimate of the percentage of those 
who received extras in poor-houses?—I think all the children 
received something extra. 

Any considerable proportion ?—Yes. I think all the 
children got dhalia and practically some extras. 

Do you propose any alteration in the diet scale?—No, 
because I think it is better left to medical anthoritifiu.-,.Y- 
prefer it should be elastic. _ It leaves the medical authorities 
more responsible, which is important. 

Have yon any suggestions to make about the medical 
arrangements ?—No. 

Had you a sufficient staS ?—I had sufficient under the 
circumstances. If any great outbreak of disease had 
occurred I am afraid I would not have had a sufficient 
staff. 

(Afr. AfoWemesi.) —Was the staff withdrawn in conse¬ 
quence of the frontier expedition?—Not till the famine 
was over. 

(Dr. Pichardson.)—As circumstances turned out you 
managed to get along?—Yes. 

(Mr, Bo.se.) —In the old Code the minimum wage is 14 
chittaks for males and 13 for females. In the new one it is 
put at 12 and 10 respectively. Would that be enough?— 
I think it would be enough so long as a very hard day’s 
labour is not expected. I think it was enough from the 
fact that the people kept in fair condition. 

In^the Banda poor-house that was supplemented. Was 
that in the case of all inmates?—I think all. 

Were all in a very reduced condition ?—Yes. 

^ Did the people during this famine live on more inferior 
kinds of food than they do ordinarily ?— I think so in 
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tlieir own homes. Those on works got the same food they 
would get in ordinary years. 

( Mr. Solderness .)—I see it is stated in Mr. Palmer’s 
report (Volume III, page 267, paragraph 8) that the fol¬ 
lowing scale of diet was given to children;—3 oz. of rice 
and 3 oz. of dhal (weight of the uncooked grains) with oz. 
of glii, a pinch of salt, and occasionally a little turmeric or 
other condiment. What is your opinion as to the suffi¬ 
ciency of that ?—I think it is enough to keep them going, 
but not more than sufficient. 

Is it enough for a child over 7T—I think an extra ounce 
would he better for a child over 7. 

Por 7 and up to what age P—Prom 7 to 12. A younger 
child grows more rapidly in proportion. 

How much should a child from 12 to 16 get ?— I think a 
child over 12 should have almost as much as a woman would 
have, and then you can take a certain amount of labour 
from the child. 

I see that the death-rate in Hamirpur was persistently 
high. Did you look into that?—Down in Mahoba there is 
a great amount of malaria generally, and not only that, but 
it has left its effects on the people. 

Did the high death-rate attract your attention P—^Yes. 
My own idea was that it was partly due to famine, and in a 
great measure to the effects of the malaria of previous years. 

Had there been malaria for some time past P—Ever since 
I have been here the Banda jail has been noted for it. The 
people came from Mahoba and those parts. 

Patehpur also showed a high mortality. Have you any 
special information about it ?—I tried to get information, 
but could not get any very reliable information about it. 


Ton found no satisfactory explanation?—There was a 
good deal of fever there. I cannot account for the fever. 

In Jalaun there was a low death-rate. In July 1897 it 
suddenly rushed up?—That probably was malaria acting on 
people in rather a reduced condition. 

Pilibhit had a high mortality P—Pilibhit always suffers 
even in a dry year. The water is near the surface there. 

And as regards Moradabad and Shahjahanpore P—I have 
not been able to supply an explanation, except that in some 
cases fever has been known to be prevalent in sandy places. 

You don’t connect this with privation?—I think there 
would be a very high mortality anyhow. Acting on people 
below par it would be greater. 

Were the people below par? —In Pilibhit they were. No 
doubt the high prices were beginning to affect them already. 


Surgn.-Goi. 

W. P. 
Warburton. 

S4th Mar. 
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Did inhabitants of jails show particular signs of pri- 
vatonP—No, I did not notice it. I noted that in the Bareilly 
jail the newly admitted prisoners wore below par. 


There was high mortality in Moradabad?—That was 
supposed to be relapsing fever. It may have been due to 
one or two cases of famine fever being brought into the 
jail which was crowded and so it spread. 


The people in that jail were in bad condition ?—I don’t 
think so. I visited that jail in the early part of 1896 and 
pointed out that it was overcrowded. 

You don’t connect the high mortality in Moradabad with 
privation in the district P—No. Pamine fever is very infec¬ 
tions. and having been introduced into the jail it spread very 
rapidly. 


Mb. a. Izat, Agent and Chief Engineer, Bengal and North-Western Eailway, Gorakhpur, called in and examined, 


I put in a copy of letter to Government. 

With reference to your letter No. 1473 , dated 1st July 
1807, forwarding copy of letter No. 1’314, dated 12A June 
1897, from the Secretai'y to Government, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, to the Secretary to the Government or 
India, Revenue and Agricultural Department, I have the 
honour to state that I am of opinion that the labour avail¬ 
able for railway works during the past year was very much 
affected by the famine works. 

2. The labour employed on the railway works is generally 
of two kinds, viz., the professional labouring class, such 
as earth-work digger of the “ Loonia ” and like classes, and 
the ordinary village labourer who comes upon the works in 
the intervals when he is not required for agricultural opei-a- 
ations. The former are not a very large body and they 
come to the railway works often from considerable ffismnces, 
thus on this railway and especially in the Gonda and Bahrai;^ 
districts, where village labour is scarce, the Saran, Azamgarh, 
and Jaunpur districts have supplied most of the proiessional 
earth-work diggers, “ the Loonias.” 

3. These men, however, will not leave their homes to go 
for work to a distance if they can get it near their homes. 
During the past year relief works were open in baran, 

“^fakhpur, Azamgarh, and Jaunpur and sun-ounding dus- 
triots close to the peoples’ homes, and all who came u^n the 
works were employed. The result has been that labourer 
who would have travelled a long distance to obtain work 
on the railway obtained employment close to their homes 
on the relief works, and that at rates which gave them veiy 
good wa^es, when the allowances paid to their children ana 
the aged and infirm relations dependent on them are taken 
into account. 

4. I learn from the Executive Engineer, Gorakhpur, that 
the rates of wages on relief works in that district were— 


Male digger . 

Female „ . ■ • 

Children according to age 


annas per da; ; 
1 anna ,, 
i to I ,, It 


To take as an example a family consisting of, say, one 
man and his wife and four children and, say, one old 
infirm relation, the earnings of the family on the relief works 
would be— 


i Male at 1) • • • 

1 Female • • , . 

I Old female relation , . 

d Children, say, at f anna each 


Totil nsB niT 


U annae 

1 

1 .. 

6 


Mr. A, 
Izat. 

24th Mar, 
1898. 


and for piece work 111-14-0 per 1,000 cubic feet of earth¬ 
work. 


or HI 1-4 annas per month, which compares very favourably 
with the ordinary monthly wages paid for the same class of 
labour either by large companies or private individuals 
for their servants. 

5. On this Eailway the wages of plate-layers’ coolies or 
other monthly servants of a like class vary from B4-8 to 
E6 per month, and during the past year they were given an 
allowance of fil per month each whilst grain was selling 
at less than 11 seers per rupee. This allowance, however, was 
stopped on the 31st March. 

The families of these men may earn something in some 
cases in addition to the wage of the head of the family, but 
many of them earn nothing. 

6. The Commissioner of Gorakhpur has been misinformed 
when he stated the railway paid ttl-4 per 1,000 cubic feet 
for earth-work. In the Ballia, Azamgarh, Gorakhpur, Gonda, 
and B.ahraich districts the Eailway paid El-12 and E2 per 
1,000 cubic feet for banks up to four feet in height and 
the usual allowance for banks over that height, and since 
this railway was started in 1882 there has never been so 
much difficulty experienced in getting labour as during the 
past year. 

7. I must apologise for being so long in answering your 
letter. I asked for some information from the Executive 
Engineer, Gorakhpur, and I only received it from him in 
the beginning of this month. 
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OUTWIBS Tbaffio. 


Ihwibd Tbaffic, 


JCHCTIOH SlATIOS. 


Passengers. Amannt. Gnods. Amonnt. Passengers. Amount. Goods. Amonnt, 



consignments of grain to the Saran and Tirhnt districts and to Nawabgaiy for 
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BENGAL. Mr. A. 

Izat. 

Memorandum comparing JExporte and Imports at some of the principal stations on the Tirhut 'Railway during - 

2nd half of 1895 and 1896 during the period of scarcity. 24:th Mat'. 

.. ..- ■ 1898. 


StATioir. 

Beriodk 

; 


OiriWABB. 

IirWABD. 

Passengers. 

Amouuti 

Goods, j 

Amonnt. 1 

Passengei^. 

Amonnt. 

Goods. 

Amount. 



No. 

B 

Tons. 

B 

Na. 

B 

Tons. 

B 

( 

Sad half. 1B95 k • 

193,926 


5,825 

11,239 

191,387 

78,893 

11,925 

31,426 

Mosnfferpore . . ■< 

„ 189$ . . 


77,157 

5,768 

15,328 

205,177 

87,954 

11,205 

28,277 



6-26,161 

-3,203 

-57 

■*•1,089 

■*13,790 

■*9,061 

-720 

-3,149 

j 

2nd half, 1895 . . 

31,620 

12,099 

9,409 

10,282 

33,997 

12,949 

3,521 

11,960 

Siiamarhi . . . j 

„ 1896 . 

20,797 

9,724 

7,454 

28,076 

30,653 

10,490 

3,244 

12,151 



-10,823 

-2,375 

-1,955 

-12,206 

-3,344 , 

1 -2,459 

-280 

-2,509 


2nd half, 1895 « 

56,059 

15,182 

1,894 

6,670 

48,718 

13,276 

6,851 

23,920 

H^ipnr and Hajipurj 

1896 . 

19,510 

14,476 

2,301 

5,722 

53,018 

13,245 

5,651 

19,935 



-6,549 

-706 

-*■407 

-948 

■*4,300 

-31 

-1,200 

-3,985 


2nd half. 1895 « « 

121,215 

18,215 

23,169 

83,191 

113,640 

1 

51,381 i 

15,695 

35,207 

Barbfaanga . . y 

„ 1896 , . 

136,335 

1 

62,217 

25.612 

1 

92,190 

109,514 

48,502 

22,057 

19,962 




•113,972 

•h2,443 

■*•8,999 

-4,126 

- 3,882 

■*6,362 

•*11,755 

f 

2nd hall, 1895 . . 

31,407 

1 

11,717 

5,907 

23,509 

32,108 

10,404 

2,608 

7,851 

Sakri . . • .-i 

1896 . , 

^,787 

12,072 

6,051 

26,383 

29,895 

8,763 

3,660 ^ 

9,711 



-8,620 

•*■355 

■*•117 

■*■2,879 

-2,213 

-641 

■*1,062 

■*1,863 


2ud half, 1895 , 

12,351 

5,091 

6,370 

29,835 


5,839 

i 

1,880 

7,408 

Hlrmall • • O 

„ 1898 . 

11,017 

5,813 

8,379 

31,893 


6,226 

2,203 

7,402 



-1,334 

■*■722 

■i-2,009 

•*5,058 

■*846 

■*387 

■*323 

-6 

f 

2nd halt. 1895 • • 

85,979 

26,329 

6,154 

17,339 

80,887 

25,922 

10,471 

24,561 

Samastipur . 

„ 1896 . 

89,316 

26,813 

75U 

19,233 

85,999 

27,014 

8,182 

17,710 



•*•3,367 

•*■514 

•hi,157 

■*•1,894 

■*5,112 

■*1,092 

-2,289 

-6,851 

( 

2ad half, 1895 « • 

41,979 

11,315 

2,053 

5,811 

39,339 

9,857 

5,734 

10,623 

Dalsing Sarai • • ^ 

1896 . . 

50,050 

14,351 

1,139 

11,639 


13,652 

5,017 

10,266 



•*■9,071 

■*•3,039 

■*•2,086 

■*•5,815 

■*1,064 

■*3,695 

-717 

-363 

< 

2od hail, 1895 . • 

33,347 

18,229 

2,850 

14,717 

31,038 

17,746 

3,324 

18,778 

Bettiah • • • ^ 

„ 1896 . 

32,666 

11,360 

3,606 

18,712 

32,377 

15,567 

3,868 

20,161 



-681 

-8,869 

■1756 

•*■3,995 

-*1,339 

-2,179 

■*510 

■*1,376 

„ J 

2nd half, 1895 , 

22,113 

9,791 

2,075 

10,214 

18,843 

mU 

1,978 

12,130 

Segowlie • • o 

1896 . 


10,737 

1,250 

15,618 

21,594 


2,561 

16,051 



-411 

•*-»6 

■*■2,175 

*•5,404 

■*2,751 


■*583 

+3,924 

( 

' 2nd half, 1895 . • 

50,521 

19,324 

1,294 

6,256 

45,341 

15,341 

3,046 

15,198 

Uotihari . . .j 

1898 . 

19,199 

15,883 

2,591 

9,867 

51,327 

18,624 

2,832 

11,091 



-1,325 

-3,441 

■*•1,297 

•1-3,611 

■*5,986 

■*3,283 

-214 

-1,101 


N. B.—It will bo observed that all Btations except Sitaraarhi exported more goods in the 2nd half of 1896 than in the 2nd half of 1895, Tha 
decrease in SitamarM was in rice. 

The increases at Darbhanga, Nirmali, Samastipnr, Bettiah and Segowlie were chiefly in rice i at Dalsing Sarai it was in Macai and other grains. 
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JIINITEES -OF EVIDENCfii 


Mr. A. 
Izat. 

2itTi Mar. 
1898. 


NOETH-WESTEEN PEOYINCES AND OUDH. 

Memorandum comparing Bxports ani Imports at some of the Principal Stations on Bengal and North-Western 
Bailway during first-half of 1896 and 1897 during the period of scarcity. 


p-BiNCiPAL Station. 


OUTWABB TBAFBIC. 

ilNWABD TeABFIO. 

Period. 

I 

Passengers. 

Amount. 

Goo^. 

Amount, P 

'assengers. 

Amount. 

Goods. 

Amount. 



No. 

R 

Tous. 

R 

No. 

R 

Tons. 

R 

j 

1st half 1896 . 

98,715 

48,109 

4,022 

19,179 

97,805 

40,722 

6,772 

19,526 

Gorakhpur . . ■! 

1897 . 

111,609 

51,652 

8,901 

35,467 

102,084 

65,912 

5,127 

21,763 



+12,894 

+3,543 

+4,879 

+ 16,288 

+ 4,279 

+25,190 

-645 

+ 2,227 

( 

1st half 1896 , 

13,066 

7,501 

17,885 

95,841 

16,974 

7,116 

3,865 

18,220 

Uska Bazar . • | 

,, 1897 . 

12,825 

6,722 

8,622 

37,196 

12,716 

6,449 

3,214 

17,106 



-211 

-779 

—9,363 

-58,645 

-4,258 

-666 

-651 

-1,014 

i 

1st half 1896 . 

12,195 

4,375 

1,189 

5,873 

10,169 

3,211 

1,060 

7,622 

Kbalilahad • .4 

„ 1897 . 

12,695 

4,410 

3,870 

14,585 

10,848 

4,278 

1,020 

7,173 



+400 

+35 

+2,381 

+ 8,712 

+679 

+1,067 

-40 

-419 

( 

1st half lt*96 , , 

47,530 

20,812 

1,485 

7,863 

29,315 

10,000 

2,876 

15,616 

Basti • • • -j 

„ 1897 

43,024 

16,975 

2,464 

13,309 

34,454 

15,219 

2,864 

17,314 



-4,506 

-3,837 

+ 966 

+5,446 

+5,139 

+6,219 

-12 

+ 1,698 

( 

Ist halt 1896 . 

22,780 

2,910 

4,466 

7,807 

16,337 

5,377 

1,000 

3,282 

Mankapui . . ^ 

,, 1997 

13,958 

6,917 

2,498 

5,646 

18,274 

6,917 

747 

1,892 



-8,822 

! 

+4,007 

-1,968 

-2,162 

+4,937 

+1,640 

-263 

1 -1,390 

C 

let halt 1898 . 

13,396 

6,069 

4,611 

23,956 

13,858 

8,746 

6,788 

29,284 

Kaw.ibganj . .■< 

1897 . 

15,954 

6,932 

6,245 

32,879 

13,949 

6,671 

7,358 

28,758 



+2,558 

+ 863 

+1,634 

+ 8,923 

+91 

-2,075 

+ 570 

-626 

( 

let half 1696 . 

39,074 

15,510 

7,400 ^ 

25,322 

24,434 

9,186 

2,891 

*9,870 

Gouda • • o 

„ 1897 . 

68,390 

19,837 

6,753 

20,169 

52,589 ' 

18,507 

4,043 

•11,267 



+19,316 

+4,297 

-647 

-5,153 

+28,155 

+ 9,321 

+1,152 

•+1,397 


1st half 1896 . 

15,612 

3,635 

4,600 

11,886 

15,520 

6,671 

1,172 

4,180 

Colooel^an • «< 









(. 

1897 . 

16,754 

4,385 

5,844 

12,415 

16,915 

4,039 

1,364 

4,910 



+1,142 

+760 

+1,344 

+527 

+1,395 

-2,632 

+182 

+829 

Bahraich • »\ 

Ist half 1806 . 

61,265 

19,809 

5,279 

23,'831 

42,996 

12,873 

2,870 

10,367 

( 

M 1897 , 

68,197 

22,980 

7,108 

29,987 

57,740 

21,531 

3,359 

12,708 



+6,932 

+3,171 

+1,829 

+6,156 

+14,754 

+ 3,658 

+ 489 

+2,341 

Kaupara • .-i 

' let half 1898 , , 

28,910 

7,930 

5,650 

22,221 

27,612 

6,959 

1,402 

78,664 

1 

L 1897 . 

10,198 

10,342 

6,568 

24,748 

37,105 

11,062 

1,778 

78,385 



+11,288 

<•2,412 

+918 

+2,527 

+9,493 

+4,103 

+376 

7-269 

Kaipalgauj . . \ 

' 1st half 1896 , 

14,701 

15,050 

11,197 

48,655 

22,913 

5,348 

950 

4,944 

( 

„ 1887 , 

10,810 

5,231 

4,846 

25,762 

9,983 

4,164 

920 

3,947 



-3,891 

j -9,819 

-6,351 

-22,893 

-12,930 

-1,184 

-30 

-997 


♦ Increase of passenger dae to opening Bulrampnr Branch, 
t Increase of passenger due to opening to Mohinpnrwa. 

decrenses in the outward traffic at Uska Bazar, Mankapur, Gonda, and Naipalganj are dne to the failure of the rige crop. 
The increases at other stations are due to good cold weather trope. 
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BENGAL. 

Memorandum oomparing Exports and Imports at some of the Principal Stations on theTirliut Pail way during 

first-half (f 1896 and 1897 during the period of scarcity. 


Siirioif. 

Period. 

OUTWABD . 

Inward . 

Passengers. 

Amount. 

Goods. 

Amount. 

Passengers. 

Amount. 

Good^. 

Amount, 



No. 

R 

Tods. 

a 

No. 

a 

Tons. 

a 


Ist half 1896 , , 

216,744 

84,025 

6,565 

14,694 

228,302 

1 , 05,118 

15,374 

41,615 

Mozufferpore . .t 

„ 1697 

197,769 

82,745 

6,235 

16,999 

260,693 

1 , 05,355 

24,514 

63,580 



- 18,985 

- 1,280 

-330 

+ 2,305 

+ 32,391 

-763 

+ 9,137 

+ 22,065 


Ist half 1896 . 

39,548 

13,364 

9,131 

39,739 

38,969 

13,699 

6,254 

21,742 

Sitamai’hi • | 

„ 1897 . 

43,324 

12,575 

4,820 

15,159 

41,090 

14,432 

7,492 

25,408 



+ 3,776 

-789 

- 4,611 

- 24,580 

+ 2,121 

+733 

+ 2,238 

+ 3,666 


lat half 1896 * , 

65,619 

14,075 

3,892 

12,386 

52,665 

13,267 

6,486 

24,017 

Haiipnr and Haiipnr| 






. 




Ghat. \ 

1897 . 

46,076 

14,237 

4,019 

13,412 

46,245 

12,654 

_ 

4,448 

15,029 



- 9,543 

+162 

+127 

+ 1,106 

- 6,420 

-613 

- 2,038 

- 5,983 

j 

i Ist half 1893 , 

135,781 

47,004 

24,442 

72,469 

142,682 

62,370 

20,728 

45,199 

Darbhanga . • i 

1897 . 

127,447 

51,569 

18,590 

39,452 

146,558 

75,162 

34,370 

87,200 



- 8,342 

+ 4,565 

- 5,852 

- 33,017 1 

+ 4,976 

+ 12,792 

+ 13,642 

+ 42,007 

( 

Ist half 1893 . 

31,741 

11,815 

7,893 

! 45,235 

30,197 

10,048 

7,036 

21,120 

Sakri . . 

1897 . 

29,439 

11,971 

5,308 

36,117 

31,263 

10,141 

7,846 

24,122 



- 2,252 

+156 

- 2,535 

- 9,118 

+ 1,066 

+93 

+810 

+ 3,102 

(\ 

Ist half 1893 . 

15,511 

7,688 

21,224 

88,611 

16,229 

6,467 

2,677 

11,615 

Kirmali . ■ 'V 

1897 . . 

22,800 

7,995 

9,351 

32,720 

17,152 

6,682 

3,627 

11,808 



, + 7,389 

+287 

- 11,870 

1 - 55,891 

1 

+923 

+ 225 

+ 950 

+293 

( 

Ist halt 1898 , 

95,425 

24,176 

4,941 

11,561 

97,144 

28,581 i 

14,002 

30,665 

Saniastipor . 

.. 1897 . 

89,341 

27,667 

5,763 

16,324 

96,766 

28,719 

14,480 

26,985 



- 6,084 

+ 3,491 

+822 

+ 4,763 

-388 

+138 1 

1 

+ 478 

- 3,680 

( 

1st half 1890 . 

56,303 

15,524 

5,409 

17,510 

53,971 

12,401 

11,325 

26,207 

Dalsing Sarai . 

„ 1897 . 

63,140 

14,248 

6,978 

25,760 

40,766 

14,613 

9,659 

16,890 



- 3,163 

- 1,276 

+ 1,569 

+ 8,260 

- 13,205 

+ 2,112 

- 1,666 

- 9,317 

( 

Ist half 1898 . 

35,394 

19,779 

3,356 

15,993 

27,256 

17,710 

5,624 

28,482 

Bettiah • . »^ 

1897 , 

25,441 

16,812 

4,382 

18,804 

35,265 

15,274 

13,027 

65,932 



- 9,953 

- 2,967 

+ 1,026 

+ 2,811 

+ 8,009 

- 2,426 

+ 7,403 

+ 27,450 

( 

let half 1896 . 

23,033 

9,148 

5,321 

21,881 

20,868 

8,420 

3,990 

29,043 

Segowlie • •< 








• 

( 

„ 1897 , . 

25,504 

11,055 

3,105 

11,272 

25,570 

10,991 

6,377 

28,949 



+ 2,466 

+ 1,907 

- 2,216 

- 10.609 

+ 4,702 

+ 2,571 

+ 2,287 

-94 

u f 

let halt 1898 . 

44 , 078 , 

19,684 

1,814 

7,708 

52,726 

18,957 

5,207 

26,588 

Motinari , ,< 









i 

.. 1897 . 

57,605 

20,885 

2,228 

7,410 

59,046 

20,108 

8,148 

34,697 



+ 13,527 

+ 1,201 

+381 

-298 

+ 6,320 

+ 1,147 

+ 2,941 

+ 8,099 


Tlic decreases in the ontward tra(Be at Sitamarhi, Darbhanga, Sakri, Nirmali and Segowlie are due to a failnre ot the rice crop, 
The increape at Bettiah ia due to ioereased export of rice. 

The increases at Famastipur and Dalsing Fatal are due to increased export ot grain apd other crops. 


Mr. A. 

Izat. 

24th Afar. 
1898. 
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UINCTBS OP EVIDBNCB, 


Mr. A, 
Izat. 

Mth Mar, 
1898. 


(President.) —You are Agent and Chief Engineer of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway f—Yes, 

You had some correspondence with the Government about 
the difficulty of getting labour on your works?—There 
was a little, not very much. 

It didn’t last long P—No. 

(Mr. Jligham ,)—I understand that you considered the 
supply of labour to the railway works was injuriously affected 
by the opening of relief works P—In a measure certainly I 
thought so. 

All works ?—Taken generally I should say they were. 

What particular works were most seriously affected P— 
There was no special serious effect. We didn’t push on with 
the works. We just let them lie. 

What were the wages that you paid for daily labour P— 
Two and a half annas per man, I 5 annas per woman. We 
had very little daily labour. Our labour is chiefly paid by 
the monthly wage. 

The rates you maintained were the rates you ordinarily 
paidP—Yes. 

When the price of grain became high, did you raise the 
wage P^—I don’t think so. Those of our monthly people who 
get less than 116 a month got one rupee extra while the 
price of grain was dearer than 11 seers per rupee. 

Does that include daily labourers P—No. There are very 
few daily labourers employed. 

What are your rates for contract for earth-work P—111-12, 
ttl-14 and B2 according to the height of the bank and lead. 
That is the initial rate. 

For extra lift and lead P—I think it is one anna per 
thousand feet extra for every foot over four feet for lift. 

These are the rates yon pay contractors P—Yea. 

If you pay the contractor Rl-12, how much of that would 
he pay the labourers P—I cannot say. 

Less than fil -8 P—Probably between Bl-4 and Bl- 8 . 

Were you forced to raise your rates as prices rose P—I 
don’t think we varied our rates very much, 'there was no 
special increase in rates made. 

You employ solely labourers of the professional class 
(Loonias) P—We took every one. There were a good many 
lioonias. But the greater proportion comes from villages in 
ordinary times. 

Is it not the case that there was an unusual emigration of 
Loonias in October 1896 P—I believe there was. 

That is about the time your working season commences ? 
—Yes. 

Would not that affect the supply of labour P—It would in 
a measure. 

When did relief works begin in your neighbourhood P—I 
really cannot say. We have it on evidence that it began in 
January 1897. 

It is in Gorakhpur that your work liesP—My wc«rk is 
scattered very much. 

You cannot say that the difficulty was more marked in 
one district than in another?—No, certainly not. 

When did you first begin to find difficulty about labour P 
—Probably some time between January and March. 

In March in all years labour goes to harvest?—Yes. We 

always expect it to go off then. 

The rate paid on relief works in the Gorakhpur District 
after March was fil-14 per thousand feet. There was no ques¬ 
tion of supporting old people or children. The people came 
from villages and they were paid according to the amount of 
work done, and nothing else was given. How does that 
compare with your rates P—I should think it is much the 
same as we were giving on the railway, but in the case of 
relief works the labourer had the work at his door, which 
is the important point. 

Supposing there had been no relief works, do you suppose 
you could have afforded to employ all who came to you at 
that rateP—That is a difficult matter to say. We could have 
employed a great many more than we did. Of course we 
could not have taken the infirm and young. 

As regards piece-work in Gorakhpur, the advantage in 
favour of relief works is simply that they were nearer to the 
people’s homes P—I think so. 

Prom what distance do you attract labour?—They some¬ 
times come a long distance. Loonias come from 60 or 60 


miles, and live on the works. The villager does not gO 
beyond his village. 

Before the piece-work system there was a system of daily 
wage in which the head of the family or male digger was 
paid 1 anna 6 pies a day against 2g annas that you paid on 
the railway. I suppose you would say that in that case, 
taking the earnings of the family as a whole, the advantage 
to the railway is lost P—Yes. 

What is the constitution of the family you have in mind? 
—One male, one female, one old female relative quite 
incapable of working and four children. 

Wi uld the children be capable of working P—I don’t know; 
they have got to be supported. 

Suppose two are over seven and the others infants?— 
Probably. 

Then they would get as follows: man 1 anna 6 pies, woman 

1 anna, old female 9 pies, 2 children 1 anna 3 pies, and 

2 infants 6 pies : Total 6 annas on works P—Probably. 

If the relief works were closed the man and woman would 
have to go to your works ?—Probably. 

If they go as daily labourers you would pay 4 annas P— 
Yes. 

Was this the difference then, that the family as a whole 
would make 1 anna more on the relief workP—Yes. 

Did they work on Sunday P—^They generally take one day 
in the week for bazar and get nothing for that day. 

So the Sunday wage is another advantage on relief works P 
—Yes. 

Do you think the 5 annas paid to a family is extravagant? 
—It is difficult to say. We paid our monthly people (coolies) 
from B4-8 to B5 a month. 

Would these monthly people have a family of that sort 
to support P—I should say some had. Private servants are 
paid in much the same way. 

Yon cannot hazard an opinion as to whether this wage is 
unduly high?—I should not say it is extravagant. Perhaps 
a native would think it a very good wage for this part of 
the country. 

On piece-work when the price of grain is at its highest, I 
suppose it is only really able-bodied men that can earn a sub¬ 
sistence for themselves and their families P—Yes. 

Do you believe the ordinary relief labourer, if sent to the 
railway and told to earn as much as he could, he would be 
able to earn enough for himself and his family ?—After the 
first fortnight he would probably. In the first fortnight he 
would blister his hands. 

Do you think if he could get over the first fortnight he 
would get as much ?—I tliink so. I think where the com¬ 
petition comes in is in giving the work close to their homes. 
I don’t think the rate has had much to do with the competi¬ 
tion. The people prefer to stay near their homes. 

Your opinion is that they should get a distance test?— 
Yes. 

That is a s 3 r 8 tom that might be adopted as regards labour¬ 
ers in a village, but in addition to labourers there are many 
people who have a little land or cattle to attend to P—Well, 
these people might leave one or two members of their family 
to look after that. 

The difficulty is to send them 20 or 30 miles away.' 
They have fields and cattle, so if the labourers go away 
more field work falls on the rest P—There would be a certain 
number of old men, also women and children, to look after 
their fields. I think I am right in saying that in the 
Bombay famine of 1877 there was a distance test of 20 to 30 
miles laid down. 

We found in some Provinces many labourers have gone 
20 to 30 miles, but all won’t go. Some were so situated that 
partly on account of their land and belongings and partly 
on account of other reasons yon could not expect them to g® 
this distance. If relieved at all, they must be relieved at 
some moderate distance from their homes?—I think as 
many as possible should be sent a long distance from their 
homes. 

Did you raise your rates in order to meet the competition 
of relief works P—I don’t think so.' 

Yon would not object to the rates we paid, provided wo 
took the people further away P—No, I would not object. 

We should not employ them so close to their homesP—^No. 

Do you think relief works operated to keep many of th® 
professional labourers, the regular railway navvies, from th« 
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Tailway P—I should say a good number. They would prefer 
to have their work at their houses to going a'distanoe. 

You are making allowance for emigration to Assam in 
the early part of the season. Do you think relief works 
affected the supply P—Yes; in a certain measure. We always 
have emigration to Calcutta and other places. 

You are aware that on relief works no navvy could 
ossibly earn for himself more than IJ annas a dayP—I 
ave not gone into that matter at all. 

When Loonias attended your works, did they come accom¬ 
panied by their families P—Yes. 

A typical family could only get 5 annas, but some families 
of professionals would get more P—I think if they make 6 
annas they do very well. 

Really able-bodied P—Yes. 

(Mr. Solderness .)—Perhaps yon can teU us whether 
the districts traversed by your railway export or import 
grain P—They chiefly export. 

I don’t think you touch the Azamgarh District P— 

That refers to Gorakhpur, Basti, Bahraich and Gonda. 

I suppose you frequently have travelled over these dis¬ 
tricts P—^Yes. 

What was your impression as to the severity _ of the 
famine?—My impression was that there was considerable 
distress among the aged and infirm and the young people. 

I think the raiyat made money. I think most of them had 
grain to sell. 

Was there an extensive failure of crops P—Only of the 
rice crop. 

Was that followed by a good spring crop P—An especially 
good rabi crop throughout the districts. 

Yon saw it P—Yes; and statistics prove it. This table* 
shows there was a larger grain outward traffic during the 
second-half of 1896 than in the second-half of 1896. 

Do you call the second-half of 1896 a period of brisk 
trafficP—Yes-, about 60 per cent, more than in 1895. 

The first-half of 1896 also shows an increase P—Yes. The 
exports were beyond the limits of the railway. 

As regards the inward traffic P—It is generally less. 

The conclusion is that 'during the 12 months, from 1st 
July 1896 to the 30th June 1897, there was a considerable 
outward traffic of grain?—Yes. 

Did Burma rice come in?—^Yes. 

'In considerable quantities?— Yes; in large quantities. 

Your opinion is that the raiyat did not suffer ?—I think 

he made money. 

In villages did agricultural labourers suffer P—I think it 
is possible they suffered. 

Therefore you are not prepared to say that relief works 
were not necessary P—No. I am not prepared to say that. 
In fact for the aged, infirm, and children they were very 
necessary. 

Your railway system covers a part of Behar P—Yes. 

—What was your opinion as to distress there?—In all rice- 
producing parts there was a tremendous diminution of 
export. 

Your observation was that there was a great failure of 
the rice cropP—Yes. 

Was there any difference between the character of the 
distress in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces P—I 
didn’t see much of Bengal. 

Bengal imported a considerable amount of gram? Yes, 
from the North-Western Provinces and B«rma. Saran 
always imports j Champaran does not show as having 
imported very much. Darbhanga exported in excess of 
the previous year. 

Darbhanga imported in the second-half of 1898 P Yes; 
there were more imports than exports. 

Since the railway system started in that part of the 
country, do you think that wages of ordinary labourers have 

gone up P—Perhaps a little, not much.__ 
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As far as you have observed, has there been much exten¬ 
sion of cultivation P—Yes, very much since the railway was 
opened. 

It has been alleged that railways are injuring the cart 
traffic. Is that your opinion P—I don’t think so. 

Now do you think these districts have recovered from 
famine?—Yes, they are busy exporting rice from Tirhoot. 

What was the rabi like P—Very good. 

(President) —Is the export going to Calcutta?—Yes j 
Bara Bank! and other stations are sending away large 
quantities. It is all going to Calcutta. 

(Mr. Molderness.) —Is any going to Bombay P—None 
from our districts. 

It can go nowP—Yes. 

Generally do you think these districts in the North-Wes¬ 
tern Provinces are fairly prosperous P—I think so. 

Is any great poverty visible?—Some of the population 
always lives from hand to month. 

Do you think the proportion of those who live from hand 
to mouth has increased P—I do not think so. 

Have yon seen a famine before P—I was all through the 
Bombay famine. 

How do you compare this with the Bombay famine P— 
I would not call this a famine compared with the Bombay 
famine. In our districts there could hardly be a proper 
famine. If the people choose to exert themselves they could 
always keep themselves going. 

Do they show any energy P—Yes. These mbi crops were 
raised entirely by kutcha wells. 

In the Bombay famine there was great mortality among 
the cattle P—Yes. There was no fodder. 

I suppose yon did not hear in this famine that they were 
losing their cattle?—I don’t think so. Cattle were in good 
condition and fodder plentiful. 

Where does your observation extend from?—I was through 
Azamgarh, Benares, the Tirhoot District, a part of Cham¬ 
paran and Monghyr. 

This was not a famine as compared with Bombay P—No. 
I noticed that in Bengal some of the districts did suffer. 
That was ascribed to the people devoting themselves to the 
cultivation of rice. 

And the profits are greater in rice P—^Yes, than in wheat. 

Did Government give advances for wells?—Yes. 

Have you any suggestions to make as to the managing 
of a future famine P—I have nothing to suggest. 

Was it your general impression that the relief given was 
excessive or adequate?—I think it was all wanted. 

(President) —Can you compare Azamgarh with 
Gorakhpur?—I should think Gorakhpur is a very much 
richer district. It is more capable of raising crops. 
Azamgarh grows sugar which brings in a large sum of 
money. The appearance of the country is more desolate. 

In comparing the Bombay famine with the recent one you 
would make allowances for the fact that relief operations 
were begun earlier here?—Yes. You must remember that 
in Bombay people have not the same means of helping them¬ 
selves. A well in Bombay would take some months to dig, 
a man here will dig one in a couple of days. 

(Mr. Stoker)—C^XL you throw any light on the subject of 
the stocks of grains in existence just before this famine?— 
In the second-half of 1896 the export of the grain traffic was 
brisk ; that shows there must have been a good deal of grain 
in the country. 

These large exports in the latter half of 1896 were prob" 
ably from existing stocks?—There might have been stocks 
in hand previously. 

Do you think there were large stocks of grain during the 
famine which were not produced P—It is difficult to say. 

Was there anything in the character of the grain, was it 
old grain, which would indicate that P—I could not say. 

You have no idea what food-supply the people ordi¬ 
narily haveP—I have no opinion on the point. 

I suppose merchants were exporting P—Yes, merchants 
large and small. 
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SUEaEoir-LlE0MKANT-CoiioNBi S. J. THOMSON, C.I.E., D.P.H. (Camb.), Sanitaiy Commissioner, North-Western 

Provinces and Ondh, called in and examined. 


JE pat in: a written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

* 16. Jndged from the mortality of the famine period, I 
consider the relief has been successful. The excess mortality 
of 3*26 per mille is very low when one considers the lessened 
power of resistance to disease which must follow scarcity or 
famine, and the exposure-which, to some extent, necessarily 
follows employment on relief works. 

17. I have not been able to trace any connection between 
changes of system and the death-rate. 

44, 45, 46. The Famine Code says very little definitely 
about the sanitary procedure to be adopted on relief works, 
poor-houses, etc, I consider the system elaborated and 
adopted in these provinces to maintain the health of the 
people was a most important feature in keeping down the 
death-rate, notably as regards epidemic disease. The system 
is described in my memorandum attached to the report on 
the famine in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

67 (ii). I consider that the construction and improvement 
of village tanks is likely to materially improve the sanitary 
condition of villages. 

77. There is a natural objection to leaving home and 
going on a relief work, and this was especially noticeable 
among the hill tribes in the south of Bundelkhand. Here 
the people often came on the works so reduced that snificient 
food brought on dysentery and diarrhoea, which often proved 
fatal. But, as a rule, people, once on the works, seemed 
happy and contented. 

103. From a sanitary point of view I am in favour of 
paying a minimum wage on Sunday and allowing a rest day. 
It gives the staff a rest, and the workers can be made to 
bathe, wash their clothes, and clear up any temporary 
huts, etc. 

120. I think the officers of the Public Works Department 
can carry out all the conservancy arrangements, etc., satis¬ 
factorily, but I think periodical visits by members of a 
special sanitary staff very desirable. 

176. The mortality in poor-houses was high, and this was 
necessarily the case, inasmuch as the population consisted 
mostly of beggars, lepers, cripples, and all the waifs and 
strays-of society. 

178. I formed the opinion that the famine was so severe 
that the ordinary fountain of charity had almost dried up. 

180. The poor-house ration in the Famine Code is suffi* 
cient! but inasmuch as the poor-houses were practically 
infirmaries, the diet had often to be modified and altered to 
suit particular cases. 

181. It was found in practice that the rules were capable 
of amplification and improvement. I consider those now 
embodied in the new Code for these provinces (1888) to be 
explicit and suitable. 

198. I am of opinion that the issue of cooked food to 
children is frequently necessary, as parents cannot always be 
trusted to expend money doles on the children. 

248. The ratio of deaths per thousand of population in 
the famine area of the provinces for the five-year period 
1891—95 was 32'33. The ratio during 1896 was 33'32. 

249. The higher ratio of mortality was due to some extent 
directly to scarcity, but mostly to the reduction of stamina 
and power of resistance to disease, resulting in people 
succumbing to attacks of ordinary diseases, such as malari^ 
fever, which in ordinary times they would have survived. 

260. The small increase in mortality over the normal I 
attribute to— 

(1) a greatly diminished prevalence of malarial fever 

in the autumn of 1896 as a consequence of the 
premature cessation of the rains ; 

(2) the efficiency of relief measures ; 

(3) the early stamping out of epidemic disease. 

This is the order in which I should place these factors Up 
to the end of 1896. But as regards the whole period of 
the famine, including the very severe epidemic of fever 
which ensued in 1897, perhaps the second factor should 
placed first. 

261 and 253. I can best answer these questions in a 
general manner. The attached table shows the rainfall, the 


total death-rate, and the death-rate from cholera in these 
provinces for ten years prior to 1896 and for 1896 


Tear. 

Total death- 
rate per 1,000 
of population. 

Death-rate 
from cholera 
per 1,000 of 
population. 

Actual rainfall 
lu inches* 

1886 • 

• ■ 


33-27 

•78 

42-05 

1887 , 

• • 


35-86 

4*64 

89-99 

1883 • 

• • 


30^8 

*42 

46 -80 . 

1889 . 

• a 


31 11 

1-69 

43-16 

1890 . 

• • 


37-27 

1-83 

46-19 

1891 , 

• • 


31*14 

3-60 

43-43 

1892 . 

« • 


84-11 

4*16 

37-69 

1893 • 


- 

24*10 

•26 

47-42 

1894 , 

• • 


42-51 

S-80 

69-14 

1895 . 

• • 


20-13 

1-10 

38-11 

1896 • 

• • 

• 

33-32 

1*47 

23-69 


The figures are not conclusive, but have some value. The 
greatest 'rainfall was in 1894, and this year was the most 
unhealthy of the series. Cholera was severe. But the next 
heaviest rainfall was in 1893, and this was the healthiest 
year of all and cholera was almost absent. The year 1888, 
with a heavy rainfall, was also healthy, there Mng very 
little cholera. On the other hand, the year 1887 was a 
comparatively dry year, but decidedly unhealthy ; cholera 
was very severe. The year 1893 was also a comparatively 
dry year, but the mortality was high, and this result was 
again principally due to cholera. The dry year 1895 was 
healthy, and there was very little cholera. In two out of 
the three driest years mortality was high on account of 
cholera, the average death-rate from this cause being 3'2d*^ 
As a result of a consideration of known facts and the figures 
set forth, I am inclined to consider that a wet year is usually 
an unhealthy year on account of the large emanation of 
malaria following the cessation of the rains, and that, 
cceteris paribus, a dry year would be a healthy one but for 
the increased risk of cholera appearing in a severe and 
epidemic form. _ The mean rainfall for the decennial period 
prior to 1896 is 44’19 inches. In this decennial period 
there were six years in which the rainfall was below the 
mean. The mean death-rate for the decennial period 
referr^ to was 32’86. The mean death.rate for the six 
years in which the rainfall was below the decennial mean 
was 32'43 ; practically the same. 

For cholera the figures are—decennial mean, 3’15 ; mean 
of dry years, 2'54. 

Of course there are- fallacies about these deductions, but 
the facts seem established that— 

(1) a wet year is an unhealthy year on account of 
malaria ; 

(3) conversely, a dry year should be a healthy year, but 
cholera in such times is to be expected, and is a 
most important factor in affecting the death-rate. 
This is probably principally due to the drought 
leading to a short supply of potable water and the 
concentration of impurities therein. But the influ¬ 
ence of high temperature is also to be thought of. 

Judging from the data at my disposal, I should have 
expected the year 1896 and the, first half of 1897, apart 
from scarcity, to have had a low general death-rate on 
account of the reduced production of malaria, but I should 
have anticipated that extensive epidemics of cholera would 
probably, to a great extent, ha've counterbalanced this gain. • 

253. In the worst areas and where large numbers of people 
were on relief works, there was a considerable increase in the 
deaths from dysentery and diarrhoea. This was due princi¬ 
pally to the great numbers of people who came on the works, 
with digestion much impaired by privations, and in many 
cases no doubt with more or less atrophy of the absorbing 
glands of the intestines. Exposure, wet, and cold were alsd 
no doubt responsible for many eases on relief works. The 
death-rate from these causes for the entire provinces was 
very slightly above the normal. 

In certain localities Tchassari dal, on account of its 
cheapness, was imported, but the use of this was stopped 
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where possible, and the authorities were warned of its 
r'^ieterions qualities. A certain amount of diarrhoea and 
dysentery was also no doubt due in some localities to people 
rresorting to berries and various jungle products for food. 

254. I consider the diet supplied to the relief workers, 
poor-house inmates, etc., to have been sufficient. But^I am 
rfrongly in favour of supplying the very young children 
with cooked food instead of giving money doles to the 
parents. The feeding of the somewhat elder children is 
always difficult to control, inasmuch as the older steal from 
the younger and the strong from the weak, and this can 
only he prevented when the parents take sufficient pains. 
Ghildren in poor-houses almost always improved in a marked 
way, unless suffering from advanced disease. 

255. I can call to mind no cases in which death was 
directly due to starvation itself, hut no donht there were 
many instances where people came on the works so late that 
they were unable to digest and absorb food when it was 
supplied to them. 

The mortality was greater among men than women and 
highest among the very young and very old. Parents fre¬ 
quently tried to save the money doles instead of spending it 
on food for the children, and cooked food was therefore 
frequently issued to children. 

256. This is answered in 255. People clung with great 
pertinacity to their homes in many cases, and did not come 
on the works until they were greatly reduced and emaciated. 

267.1 consider the measures of relief to have been excellent 
and they were made more and more perfect as time went on. 
I consider the low mortality from epidemic disease to point 
clearly to the efficiency of the sanitary arrangements detailed 
■in my memorandum. The water supply was most carefully 
guarded and protected. 

268. Yes. 

269. The information is given in the following table :— 


continuous rise or fall in either the birth-rate or the death- 
rate. 

During the lost quinquennial period there has been a 
distinct retardation of the increase of the growth uf the 
population in the eastern districts, and this is probably due 
to congestion of population and agricultural depression. 

The subjoined table, taken from the Government Eeview 
of the Annual Sanitary Eeport for these Provinces for 1895, 
brings out this point very well, and also Shows the high 
birth-rate persisting in the western districts 


.Sv/rgn.-r 

pql.S.J. 

jrko0Ufw- 

fsm. 



District. 

■ 

Bzbie-batb. 

DBiiTE*Bi.7B. 

DlTislon. 


1836. 

Mean. 

1890-04. 

1896. 

Mean, 

1890-94, 

/ 



42-83 

41-47 

30-88 

36-19 

BCBInXBAUIl ^ 

Momdabad .« 


47 04 
4813 

46-19 

44-21 

37-61 

34-08 

38*80 

31*86 

Pilibhlt • 


43-64 

42-13 

97-72 

3212 

J 



43-39 

40-75 

26-02 

27-76 

1 

Shahjahanpni 


4A-71 

42-88 

35*32 

36-14 

r 

CawDpoBe • 


•87-29 

36-92 

25-36 

37-17 

1 

Patehpur • 

Hamirpur • 


86 60 

87-60 

24-71 

88-59 

1 


30-33 

40-49 

40-89 

38-49 


Banda • « 


26-86 

32*03 

23-33 

38-79 



27*20 

32'56 

21-78 

33-17 

1 



32-37 

41-19 

28-97 

88-79 

1 

Jhansi • • 


26-66 

37-63 

35-15 

32-51 

( 

Govaahpnr • 


26-16 

33,*03 

25-28 

29-97 

Ooiii.XHrca .4 

Basti . • 


27-62 

S490 

84*75 

29-32 

Azam^arh • 


21-88 

81-42 

-28-44 

3124 

/ 

Qbazlpor • 


22 74 

27-61 

25-12 

27-16 




24 8-i 

31-13 

20-71 

28-04 


Benares » 


25 52 

20 49 

32-14 

8207 

Mirzapur • 


28-83 

85-85 

26-62 

34-01 


Jaunpnr • 


25-00 

33-37 

24-62 

30-67 


261. See table below 


Population aooording to census 
ot 1872 and 1891. 

Increase. 

Increase per 
annum. 

Increase per 
cent, per 

1872. j 

1891. 




42,724,741 

46,904,791 

4,180,060 

197,202 

•38 

260. 


Tears. 

Birth-rate. 

Death-rate. 

Excess ot 
births over 
deaths per 

1,000 of 

population. 

Excess of 
deaths oTOr 
births r^r 

1,000 of 
lopulation. 

1879 . 

• • 


28-69 

44-81 

... 

16-12 

1880 . 

• • 


32-66 

29-99 

2-66 

... 

1881 . 

t • 


40-34 

31-79 

8'65 

... 

1882 . 

• • 

• 

37-64 

83-67 

8-87 

... 

1883 . 



40-84 

27-67 

13*27 

... 

1984 . 



43-77 

86-26 

8-61 

... 

1885 . 



41-24 

31-98 

9*28 

... 

1886 • 

• • 


37-62 

33-27 

4-86 


1887 . 



38-74 

85-86 

2-88 

... 

1888 . 

• • 


88-26 

30-08 

8-17 

... 

1889 . 

• • 


36*93 

31*11 

6-82 

... 

1890 . 

• • 


36-70 

87-27 

2*43 

... 

1891 . 

• • 


33*26 

31-14 

212 


1892 . 

• • 


86-17 

84-11 

2-06 

... 

1893 ; 



40-95 

24*10 

16*86 


1994 . 

• • 


39-70 

42-61 

... 

2-81 

1896 . 

• • 


34-90 

29-13 

8-77 

... 

1896 . 



35-40 

33*32 

2-08 

... 


The above table gives the birth-rate and death-rate for 
each year from 1879-to 1896. The figures previous to 1879 
are not sufficiently reliable to be worth quoting. Birth regis¬ 
tration only commenced in 1879. 

The table indicates the great vicissitudes to which the 
public health in India is subject. There is no evidence of a 


,Tiab. 

Increase of - 
population 
per cent, per 
annum. 

Decrease of 
populfttion . 
per cent, per 
annum. 

1881 

• • 

• 

• 

, 

•86 

... 

1382 

• • 


• 

. 

•39 

... 

less 


• 

• 

. 

,1-33 

... 

1884 

• • 


• 


'86 ^ 

... 

1888 

• • 



• 

•93 

... 

1886 

• • 



• 

•43 

... 

1887 

• • 


» 


•29 

.44 

1888 

• • 



.. 

•82 

... 

1889 

.♦ • 




•68 

444 

1B90 




• 

•24 

... 



Average 


•67 


1891 


* 


• 

•21 

... 

1892 

• • 

• 


• 

•20 

••• 

1893 

• • 



• 

1*68 

... 

1894 

• • 



• 

... 

•28 ■ 

1885 




. 

•58 

444 

1896 

• « 


• 


•21 ; 

... 


263. The most important factor probably in the growth of 
the population is the preservation of peace, enabling the 
cultivators to get the most food out of the soil. Probably 
the next most important is vaccination, and then improved 
sanitation and the prevention of infanticide and famine. 

268, 271, and 272. I will answer these together. I regard 
the immediate effects of irrigation as favourable to inemsed 
growth of population. It is a fact that ill-designed irriga¬ 
tion works resulting in ■waterlogging of the soil may_ (and 
have in some localities done so) lead to such an evolution of 
malaria that the poisoning of the system would result in 
sterility in even the best fed people. But this vrater- 
logging of the soil is now being removed by drainage 
schemes. Moreover, big crops mean good wages and full 
employment, and there is money to spare for good houses, 
■warm clothes, etc. I do not anticipate that the effects of 
well-designed irrigation operations will ever neutralize the 
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efEeots of plenteous food as regards tlie growth of the popu¬ 
lation. 

Deficient food, due to over-population of a locality and 
consequent over-supply of labour, is, I consider, the most 
important factor in arresting the growth of a population. 
The figures in the birth tables attached to my memorandum 
attest the fact that fecundity is very much arrested by 
scarcity ; and there is, moreover, the fact that even if the 
birth-rate of a community is very high, the death-rate is 
also high, since the children hurried into the world are less 
fitted for the struggle for life and easily succumb to disease. 

There must come a time in even the most fertile parts of 
India when the people are in excess, and then scarcity will 
begin to operate. It is certain, however, that improved 
methods of agriculture can, as education extends, lead to 
increased crops being raised, and there are thousands of acres 
capable of cultivation if the proceeding he remunerative. 

The retardation of growth of population in these provinces 
for some time to come is only likely to he well marked in a 
ear succeeding a year of scarcity or in one of excessive 
isease. No expectation, in my opinion, is to be entertained 
that the people will in any way exercise control as regards the 
propagation of children. But I anticipate that emigration, 
if not from India, at least to centres of full employment and 
demand, such as Bombay or Cawnpore, will increase steadily. 
There are thousands of weavers, dhobis, etc., from Ondh and 
other localities now working in distant parts of India, such 
as Bombay, and periodically returning for short periods to 
their homes. It is certain that the fathers of these men 
would never have shown similar enterpi-ise. 

{President.) —"Were you Sanitary Commissioner through¬ 
out the famine P—Yes. 

{Dr. Richardson.) —You have personally visited all the 
famine-stricken districts P—Yes, all. 

You saw the people at the time they came to relief works P 
—I was through both famines and I was down in Banda 
at intervals all through. 

Did people coming to works seem to be suffering from 
distress, judging from their physical condition ?—Yes, 
especially the very old people and young children. They 
seemed to show it most. At first they were not so bad as 
later on. The adults did not at first show it generally as 
much as the young and old. 

We have heard just now that the young adidt women 
seemed to suffer less than the men P—Yes, that is so. 

To what do you attribute this -ood condition on the part 
of the women, in comparison wit., the menP—-I do not think 
the difference was so marked as to make it at all noticeable, 
nor so as to attract particular observation. The men had’ 
probably been more hard worked and the women were 
more at home. The women moreover would have more 
control over what food there was and have an opportunity 
of taking more for themselves. ^ 

Did the people generally come readily to relief works or 
did they delay p—I think the rule was that they came 
dangerously late. That was particularly the case in the 
south of Allahabad and in all hill districts. The Kols and 
others came so emaciated and half-starved that the effect of 
Iving them a full meal was to bring on diarrhoea or 
ysentery, and that caused very heavy mortality. It was 
frequently the case that they would come en masse. The 
best results were where people came gradually. The Kols 
in a village would stop till late, then they would have a 
meeting and come to the conclusion that they had better 
come on to relief, upon which the village would flock in. 

{Mr. Solderness.)—Oi what point of the famine are you 
speaking P—The cold weather of 1896 and the beginning 
of 1897. 

{Dr Iiichordson.)—ILo-w would you propose to deal with 
such cases. Would you bring relief to the villages?—-It is 
very difficult to take relief to such people. They have 
supplies of jungle products, such as berries and nuts, which 
enable them to hold out longer than a population entirely 
dependent on field crops. Moreover, they are shy people 
and have a greater natural objection to leaving their 
villages. ° 

You mention the fatal tendency on the part of many to 
save their wages. How did you ascertain this P—It was 
the general opinion of many people. People who died were 
occasionally found to have money, and more particularly 
when enquiring into the health of children the people in 
charge of gangs said that the ; parents did not spend the 
monw on the children, but were always attempting to save 
it. I am quoting the general opinion I gathered. 


Is there any way of getting round this tendency P—What 
was found the most efficacious was the issue of cooked food 
to children, instead of giving them money. 

And children improved P—Yes. It was the rule for 
children to improve in poor-houses, where the thing could 
be supervised. 

Y ou say there were two famines, the first in the spring of 
1896 to June 1896, and confined to Bundelkhand. Did this 
leave the people in a reduced condition P—Yes. 

And they started badly in the second famine?—Yes. 
The interval was very short. There was a marked fall in 
the death-rate between the two famines. 

{President^ —I suppose when yon say that the death- 
rate_ was generally low in the interval between the two 
famines, you would expect it to be low in so dry an autumn ? 
—That no doubt explains the fact that for a few months it 
was below the mean in the Provinces. Districts which in 
an ordinary year show a high death-rate from fever were 
remarkably low. September and October showed there was 
an actual pause in the death-rate. 

{Dr. Richardson.) —The death-rate began to rise in 
January 1897 and rose till May, when it fell. You assign 
the fall to the coming in of the rabi crop into the market. 
How would that affect it P—To there being a little more 
grain available. 

It has been supposed that fresh grain tends to raise the 
mortality P—Still the people were so reduced that any grain 
would he better than none. 

The rates of mortality were nowhere high even in the 
worst districts in July P—No {vide page 126 of Volume II). 

You say that fever was in all cases assigned as the chief 
cause of death. Was this ordinary malarial fever of the 
conntryP—At first there were suspicions that it might be 
relapsing fever, especially in Hamirpur. The Civil Surgeon 
and I saw a large number of oases. We found that it was 
nothing but ordinary malarial fever. 

_ There was no suspicion of its being contagions or infec¬ 
tions P—No. It was impossible to trace anything of an 
infectious character about it. In the instructions we issued 
in 1896 special attention was called to relapsing fever and 
everybody was on the look-out for it. 

Many doubts have been expressed as to the accuracy of the 
registration of births and deaths. Yon have devoted a good 
deal of attention to it P—Yes. As soon as the famine was 
establish^ I issued a Circular to all officers requesting them 
to organise arrangements as soon as possible to ensure an 
accurate record being kept. Unquestionably a certain 
number may have escaped, but there was nothing to le^ 
ns to believe that it was at all extensive. 

Do you think more escaped registration during the famine 
year than during the preceding year?—As regai’ds stranger# 
there is a risk that tbat would happen. Many of our works 
were established in the neighbourhood of villages and the 
villagers from these constituted the greater proportion of the 
people on works, so the ohowkidars would know who had not 
returned to the villages afterwards. When a person died 
the chowkldar knew of the death as a rule, so I don’t think 
there was very much inaccuracy. 

{Mr. Bolderness^ —In the case of people who came from 
a distance, they were registered there as wellP—The regis¬ 
tration was carried out on all works. 

{Dr. _ Richardson.)—yfaa there a separate agency for 
registering deaths on works P—Yes, in theory. 

The chowkidar of the village was not responsible for regis¬ 
tration?—^Not for those who lived on works. 

On the whole the registration in ordinary years is astonish- 
ingly accurate?—Yes. The Police and chowkidars knew the 
system and they were fully impressed with the importance^ 
accuracy. 

{Mr, Holdernest.) —There is no special rule as to the 
return of deaths ?—^No. 

Is that a defect P—It might be well to have some addition 
made with regard to registration. 

{Dr, Richardson^ —You think a special agency in addi¬ 
tion to the present is required to deal with deaths on relief 
works P—I think the existing agency worked very well. If 
you have some inspecting officers it would be good. 

On the whole you are satisfied that the general results are 
accurate P-y*! think the registration was very fairly done; 
although in Banda, for instance, where the people bolted on 
account of the cholera, no doubt it was understated. 

As a matter of fact you had no epidemic in 1897?-— 
Several; most of them were arrested early. There was one in 
Allahabad in March 1897. 
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liocaliged outbreak?—It did not spread over a very large 
area. It was confined to the south of the river. 

In what tahsilsP—I forget. It was very soon controlled 
by the breaking up of the gangs. 

You say (page 126, Volume II) the general result was 
that whereas the normal mortality in the famine districts 
for the decennial period previous to 1896 was 29'94; during 
the period of famine prevalence in 1896-97, that is, from 1st 
September 1896 to 31st July 1897, it was 33'95. Was the 
fact that the increase was so small due solely to efficiency of 
medical arrangements?—I consider it was due to the causes 
mentioned in pages 125 and 126 of the memorandum. 
Volume II. I considered that the fever in 1897 was excep¬ 
tionally severe. I found districts which suffered slightly had 
a high death-rate from fever. Saharanpur and Aligarh had 
an exceptional death-rate from fever, and they certainly 
never suffered from scarcity. I think fever was more destruc¬ 
tive in 1897 than it would have been in another year. I think 
the fever in 1897 was of a severer type than usual. I think 
so because flourishing districts suffered more than usual. 
Muttra, Agra, Etawah, and Jalaun" all showed very high 
fever rates during the autumn of 1897 and ran the total 
mortality up. The type of fever in autumn was very severe. 

You had marvellous immunity from epidemic disease ?— 
Yes. 

To what causes do you attribute this immunity?—I 
think one is justified in attributing it to our arrangements. 

Do you think the attention devoted to the water-supply 
had much to do with it?—I think it is one of the most 
important factors. 

You tried permanganate of potassium. Did you find it 
very useful ?—It had to be used more frequently than was 
supposed. It had to be used every third or fourth day. 

What is your personal view as regards the efficiency of 
permanganate of potassium ?—I think it is only useful when 
you use it frequently. I think the effect is to reduce the 
organic matter so that the microbes have nothing to live 
upon. Unless the permanganate of potassium is put in 
carefully it is not of much use. 

Had you definite rules regarding the mode of applying 
it?—Yes. 

You had no difficulty in getting a sufficiency of supplies? 
—No. 

Scurvy was prevalent ?—Yes, there was a good deal 
especially where you could not get vegetables. They used 
amehor and anti-scorbutics where they could get them. 

It didn’t prevail in anything like epidemic form ?—No. 

Do you think the rations of those in receipt of relief were 
sufficient?—I think so. The greatest difficulty was with 
children, because parents could not look after them suffi¬ 
ciently. Perhaps in a family of four or five, three would be 
very well nourished and the others would be half-starved. 
It would be very difficult to ensure that each child got its 
share. They would steal and snatch from each other. 

Extras were largely ordered ?—Very largely. On relief 
works there was always a gang of people who required special 
rations. 

Did they receive these?—Very frequently there was 
attaqhed-to the hospital a sort of infirm gang, largely 
composed of children. 

What was the proportion of infirm people to the whole 
number P—I cannot tell you. It was not a large proportion. 

What do yon think of the ration laid down on page 19 of 
the new Code as regards class H?—I think it sufficient. 

(Mr Solderness.) —What is your opinion as regards the 
constituents of what is classed as the D wage. Would it be 
sufficient for subsistence?—It is a bare subsistence wage. 
You could not take any but very light labour from the people. 

Do you think the amount of vegetables is sufficient P—Yes, 
I think sufficient. 

Now as regards the grain equivalent, the old Code gives 
14 chattaks of unhusked grain. The cash wage is calculated 
on the money value of IJlbs. or 14 chattaks of grain. Can 
you give an opinion as to whether this conversion is favour¬ 
able to the labourer or the reverse P—I have not looked into 
the question. 

In the new Code, section 104, the grain-equivalent of 
this ration is made 12 chattaks in place of 14 for males and 
10 instead of 13 for females. I suppose as you have not 
looked into the question of the sufficiency in the old Code, 
you cannot say whether it is sufficient here?—It is difficult 
to answer this question. 


In practice do yon think the wage is sufficient P—Yes. 

To what extent did the people supplement it by mowba f 
—^Not very much, because there was no mowha in the first 
famine. 

In the first famine yon considered it sufficient?—Yes. 

Do you consider it sufficient by itself?—Yes. They all 
economize in one direction or another. They would gener¬ 
ally buy no ghi or oil, and would use more flour. 

In Mr. Palmer’s report, paragraph 8 (Volume III, page 
257), the following scale is laid down for the feeding of 
children in kitchens :—3 oz. of rice and 3 oz. of dhal (weight 
of the uncooked grains) with i oz. of ghee, a pinch of salt, 
and occasionally a little turmeric or other condiment. What 
is your opinion as to the sufficiency of that dietary for 
children between 1 and 7 ?—^I would rather calculate it out. 
As a matter of fact the children did thrive. 

_ It is not too much?—I should not think so. I should 
like to analyze it. In practice the children did very well. 

Can you express an opinion generally as to its sufficiency 
for a child between 7 and 10 P—I should give the same 
answer as I did to the other question. I can only give you 
the results of observation. 

You don’t think it was too much P—No. 

If a woman and man are doing the same work as carriers, 
is there any reason that they should have different wages? 
—Under the Code the male gets 14 chattaks and the 
female 13. 

Do yon think a man requires more than a woman?— 
Yes, I think so. He would be bigger and do more work. 

As regards children from 10 to 16, should they get less 
than the minimum wage of men and women, do yon 
think ?—Childi-en of 15 and 16 would be a little pinched, 
children over 10 would be over-fed. In a family it would 
work out correctly. 

In dealing with the individual child, where would you 
draw the line as to rations P Where would you say that a 
child should have as much as an adult P—I think after 16, 
because, although they are not fully grown, they would be 
growing. As a matter of fact their ages were not taken into 
account j the children were grouped in sizes. 

Have you any separate statistics as regards the mortality 
among the EolsP—No. 

Yousawthem yourself?—Yes. They were the worst people 
I saw. They had nothing behind them but absolute starva¬ 
tion. 

Were any efforts made to get them to come to works?—I 
think so. I saw the population of an entire village in 
Karwi come in together. 

(President). —If it was a common matter of observ¬ 
ation on works that parents stinted their children, and tliat 
big children robbed their brothers and sisters : does not that 
indicate that the parents and big children must be rather 
underfed?—It would in a general way. As regards the sav¬ 
ings made, I think it is more or less characteristic of the 
people in this country. 

As far as my knowledge of the country goes, I should not 
say that the poorer classes stint their children more than 
themselves?—Well, it came to me as a surprise. I would 
have expected that they would have taken care of their 
children in preference to themselves. Then there is of course 
the fact that they were very much occupied and the children 
were left to their own devices. I think the people who 
stinted their children did not spend it on themselves; they 
saved it up. I suppose their motive was to have some thing 
in hand when they got back to their villages. That would 
be the motive in some cases j some people wasted their 
money on sweetmeats. 

That again seems to be a difficulty. When the rains 
begin, the people get back to their homes through Govern¬ 
ment closing works or altering the system ; they cannot get 
anything to eat in their villages perhaps for some weeks, 
unless they get employment. Is not there a new risk in 
that P—It was very carefully thought out. It was felt that 
there would be as much occupation by September as they 
would have in any time of the year. People were leaving 
works voluntarily because they were sent for by Zemindars 
for their own work. 

Some works were being closed earlier ?—Those were matters 
for local consideration ; generally there was labour for the 
people. 

I suppose it might be advisable for Government to give 

them a certain sum to carry them on for some weeks ?_ 

'That was done. 
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MINUTES OF 

(Mr. Sloker .)—Did you observe those cases where 
children were neglected. What particular localities was it in P 
Was the distress observable among children in districts where 
distress was more acute and prolonged P—I don’t think so. 


Snpplemertary Note, 

I am desirous of stating, with a view, to making my evi¬ 
dence clearer, that on relief works reports of deaths were 
ordinarily made by the mates of gangs to the officer in 
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charge of the works, who in his turn reported them to the 
police. Deaths were therefore reported in villages by the 
ohaukidar, and on relief works by the officer in charge. 
Keturns were all eventually prepared by the police. 

This was the best system possible and worked well under 
ordinaiy circumstances, although if panic followed an out¬ 
break of cholera it would be sometimes difficult for the mates 
to know if membei’s of their gangs were dead, or had run 
away. Many deaths of villagers on works were no doubt 
reported both by the ohaukidar and the mates and this fact 
probably to some extent neutralized any omission in reporting. 


Suboeon-Majob W. G. P. AiTin, M.D., Civil Surgeon of Mirzapnr, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I have the honour to inform you that the directions laid 
down in Chapter XIV of the Famine Code, North-Western 
Provinces and Ondh, for the guidance of Medical Officers 
employed on famine duty, wore in no respects departed 
from or expanded during the famine which recently pre¬ 
vailed in this district, and as I found the rules to provide 
for all necessary requirements, I have no suggestions to 
offer which would render the working of the Medical 
Department more efficient in oases of future famine. 

As a Medical Officer was appointed to this district in 
connection with the famine relief operations, I had no 
occasion to visit the relief works, and am therefore only 
practically acquainted with the working of poorhouses. 

I have studied Chapter VIII and Appendix P of the 
revised edition of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Famine Code, and have nothing to add to the carefully 
thought out and explicit instructions therein laid down for 
the selection of a site, diet, water supply, sanitation and 
general management of a poor-house. 

I beg to state that I have no suggestions to offer which 
would be of any real service to the Famine Commission or 
would render the revised edition of the Famine Code of 
more practical value. 

I am, however, preparing answers to the questions drawn 
up by the Commission, and should I be required to give 
evidence, I shall, to the best of my ability, answer all 
questions relating to medical matters as are put to me. 

I regret the delay in acknowledging receipt of the Gov¬ 
ernment Order, which was duo to my absence on inspection 
duty in the south of the district. 


(President.) —Were you in Mirzapnr during the 
famine P—Yes. 

Were you there throughout the famine?—Yes. I arrived 
in November 1896 ; the famine had really begun before 
that. 

(Dr. Richardson) —Mirzapnr District is divided into 
hills and plains?—Yes. 

Was famine severe in the hill tracts ?—Yes, very severe. 

And less severe in the plains?—Yes. 

You came to the district in November 1896?—I returned 
from leave on 9th November 1896. 

Were you down towards the Sonop—I could not get down 
that year. I had been in the south in November 1896. 

Did you see much distress amongst the people ?—I thought 
they were much emaciated at the time, but being now to the 
district I believed it to be the natural condition of the wild 
tribes. I have since visited the country south of the Sons 
and found the people in a very different state of health. 

Did you see any cases of death from starvation?—Not 
then. They were suffering even then from hard times 
and said that the crops had been bad. 

Were they mostly Kols?—Kols and Chelas. 

When were measures first taken for the relief of these 
people?—Nothing had been done in November 1896. Test 
works had been started, I believe, in October 1896 and 
stopped again. 

They did not draw ?—Presumably not. 

Were they opened again?—-Eelief works were begun in 
January 1897 and poor-houses were opened in December 
1896. 

How many poor-houses had you in your district?—Threein 
Mirzapur city, one at Lalgunge, one at Eobertsgnnge, one at 
Chunar, and one at Dudi. One was started in Mirzapur in 


December and filled up immediately. There were 600 people 
in throe days. The rush came from Eowa and Debar. 

Were they mostly not Mirzapnr people P—Not the first 
rush. I think the majority belonged to Native States. 

Were they in a bad condition ?—They were extremely 
emaciated and many were in a dying state. 

How long after they came, do you remember, did they 
die ?—TVelve died within 12 days of coming into the ^oor- 
house. 

Did you notice whether these had come from outside 
districts P—I cannot say. 

This was in the city ?—Yes. There were three ultimately 
in the city. 

Did the numbers go on increasing ?—Yes. In January 
the average daily number of inmates in all the poor-houses 
was 2,165. 

What was the greatest number they attained in 1897 P— 
In February 1897 the average daily number was 8,694, 
and after that they went down. 

(President.) —Were all the people incapable of work?— 
The great majority were unfit for work. The average 
daily number of sick in the poor-houses in the month of 
February was 640, and in March 984. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —I presume yon drafted them oS as 
they got into condition to relief works P—Yes. Eiey were 
sent to the relief works nearest their village. 

At the same time were relief works going on P—Yes. 

Did yon see some of the first batches ?—Yes. I visited 
relief works near the city. There were about 4,000 on the 
relief works in January and the people were still rushing on 
to the works. 

Do you think relief works should have been opened 
earlier P—In my opinion relief works should have been started 
in September or October 1896 at the latest. 

What was the physical condition of people on relief works 
like ?—Early in the year numbers were greatly emaciated, 
and unfit for work. All such were advised to go into a poor- 
house. 

Had they come from a distance P—They came from Dobar 
and Eewa; not a very great distance. 

Did yon visit any of the relief works opened in the hilly 
parts of the Sone P—Not till May. 

When were they opened P—About January. 

Do you know if they filled quickly P—Yes. 

Had yon any difficulty in getting a large number P— 
When relief works were first opened some difficulty was ex¬ 
perienced. Kols and other aboriginal tribes wore with the 
greatest difficulty induced to go to the works. Many wan¬ 
dered about the jungles living on roots and berries, and went 
on to relief works, or entered poor-houses, when reduced to 
a stage of extreme emaciation. 

Did many die P—A great many did. 

Was there any system of bringing relief to villages P— 
Yes, gratuitous relief was introduced. 

Have you experience of that P—I have no practical 
experience. 

Was the mortality very great in the poor-houses P— 
Very great. 

I see in December there were 12 deaths, in January 
260, in February 440, in March 666, in April 210, in May 
178, in June 217, in July 289 ; then they fell off P—Yes, 
the month of greatest mortality was March. 

From what diseases did they die P—A groat number from 
dysentery and diarrhma. 
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Would you put these diseases down as so-called famine 
diseases P—Yes. The people had been so long without food 
that anything they could pick up in the shape of food was 
devoured, and their digestions thereby upset. 

Was there much mahua ?—A fairly good crop. 

Was there a suflScient amount of medical assistance P— 
Not at first, but by the middle of January 1897 we had a 
sufficient number of medical subordinates. 

Did you employ the vaccination staff P—Yes, a great 
deal, especially in poor-houses ; also retired Hospital Assis¬ 
tants and compounders. 

Did you find the poor-house ration sufficient to keep 
them in condition P—1 had to change it very soon. I found 
that chuppaties could not be digested, and caused diarrhoea 
and dysentery. 

What did you substitute P—Dor the first seven days after 
admission all people received duUia and dhal and rice. 
When aecustomed to food, and found to be digesting it, a 
more liberal diet was issued. 

Did yon give this to the whole of the inmates P—On 
first arrival for seven days. 

Then you had a free hand to give what you chose P—Quite. 

In the hospitals there were plenty of medical comforts, 
I suppose P—Yes, Mellin’s food, tinned milk, etc. 

A ^ good deal of these things must have been wasted. 
Considering the condition of the people 1 suppose nothing 
could have saved them P—Yes. They came too late. 

Was there any epidemic disease in your district P—There 
was cholera on one or two relief works. 


Do yon think a good many of the deaths escaped regis- Surm,- 
trationP—I certainly think so. I judge that from my W, 0, 
jail returns. In the jail the death-rate was 102-per thousand P. 
and the prisoners were well fed and particularly well cared 
for. Many of the prisoners were in a bad state of health on 2ith Mar, 
their admission into jail. Certainly they were received in a iS98S 
bad state. 

{Mr. Eolder»eis,) —Is that higher than the normal P— 

Yes, last year it was 64. 

Is this defective registration chiefly in the tract south 
oftheSoneP—All over the district. 

(Pretident.) —Especially in a year of famine P—Yes, 
all the chowkidars are themselves on relief works, being 
poverty stricken. 

(Pr. Richardson) —Had you any severe epidemic of 
fever in the city, owing to the rains P—No. 

Were there any orphanages P-—Yes, there was one at 
Mirzapnr. I think there were about four or five hundred 
orphans in it. 

Were they fairly healthy P—Not at first, but they picked 
up soon. 

Did they seem to die regardless of treatment P—No. They 
didn’t suffer from any special disease.. 

Was there any cancrum oris P—Only at first. 

Did it spread P—No. 

What became of these orphans P—A certain number was 
adopted by natives, the majority were sent back to relatives: 
people came back and claimed some and a certain number 
went to missions. 


There was no great mortality P—No. 

How did you deal with these outbreaks P—Camps were 
removed, wells disinfected with permanganate of potassium, 
huts destroyed and people segregated. 

To which of these remedies do you attribute the chief 
benefit P—To the disinfection of wells by permanganate of 
potassium. 

Did you ever disinfect the wells before the cholera 
appeared ?—No, not before. 

Had you any small-pox P—Very few cases. 

It is a well-vaocinated district, is it not P—The south 
part is. 

Have you any doubts as to the adequacy of the diet given 
to relief work people P—I think the minimum scale of ration 
is hardly sufficient. 

What would you propose instead P—I would increase 
that. I would give them all a full diet. I was informed by 
natives that it does not take much to keep a native alive and 
healthy. What he requires is regular diet. 

It was regularity, not the quantity orquality of diet, that 
had to be attended to P—Yes. 

What is your opinion about the registration of deaths P— 
The deaths could not have been accurately registered as most 
of the village chowkidars were themselves on relief works. 
They are not Government servants, but are paid by tho 
zamindars. 


Where had they come fromP—The majority from 
different poor-houses. 

Yon say in the plains tracts you had not famine P—We 
had only scarcity. Towards Gobigunge it was slightly 
pinched. 

(Mr. Molderness) —I think you said you visited the 
south of the district in 1896 P—Yes. 

When did you next visit it P—In January 1898. 

_What relief works did you see P-—Near Eobertsgunge, 
Mirzapnr, and Sitakan road. 

In the early part of the famine P—Yes. 

You did not see them very often P—No. 

You think the mortality is understated P—Yes. 

Is it more than in a normal year P—Yes, I think so, 
because the chowkidars themselves were on works. 

Erom what you saw in 1896, I suppose 
your opinion now would be that relief should have begun 
in the spring of 189'3, as it didin Bnndelkhand P—Yes, in 
the extreme south of the district. 

Do you know if that point was discussed P—I cannot 
say. 

(Mr. Stoker )—The Kols are very difficult people to 
manage, are they not P—Yes. 

They had some resources in the way of jungle products P 
—Yes, bair, turmahao, sawan, and mowha. 


Sfsoeon-Lieutbnant-Colonel J. McCoifAQHET, M.D., Civil Surgeon of Lucknow, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

My duties during the late famine having been entirely 
of a medical nature, I shall confine my remarks to subjects 
connected with such matters. 

These may be embraced under the following heads:— 

(1) Sickness and mortality in the Lucknow district. 

(2) Medical and sanitary arrangements of poor-houses, 
hospitals, and relief works. 

1. The following table gives the ratio of deaths per 
thousand in the district for the five-year period 1891—96 
and also for the years 1896 and 1897 :— 


Tear. 

Total 

deaths. 

Batio per 
1,000 of 

population. 

1891. 

29,662 

38-30 

1892 . . . 

29,009 

37-47 

1893 . 

21,068 

27-21 

1^94 •••••• 

40,400 

62-13 

1895 . 

19,922 

25-73 

1896 ...... 

24,614 

31-79 

1897 . 

39,608 

51-16 


It will be seen from this table that the death-rate in 
1897 was much above the average, although the mortality 
in 1894 was even higher. In that year the excessive sick¬ 
ness was due to a very heavy and continuous rainfall, which 
culminated in September in high floods. The mortality 
rose in August to 9’16 per thousand and was chiefly due to 
cholera, malarial fevers, and dysentery. The mortality in 
1896 was not exceptionally high, and the death-rate may 
have been favourably influenced by the extreme dryness of 
the season, but I do not consider that the rainfall was so 
scanty as to cause sickness or appreciably affect the health 
of the people, nor did it tend to originate or intensify 
cholera, the district having been tolerably free from that 
disease during that period. 

2. In 1897 the death-iate rose to 61‘16 per thousand. 

The following table gives the monthly rate:— 


J anuary . 






• 

3-88 

February . 






• 

3-33 

March . 






• 

3-80 

April . 






• 

3-90 

May . 






• 

3-42 

June . 







3-06 

July . 







4-93 

August 







6-07 

September . 







S-16 

October , 







5-59 

November . 






• 

4-38 

December . 






« 

8-60 
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S^rffn.’ It will be seen from this that there was no marked rise 
Zieut,’ in the mortality till July and that the marimnm was 

, Col. J. attained in August, the death-rate remaining high till the 
McCona- end of the year, with an appreciable fall in November and 

ghey. December. No deaths were reported as directly due to 

— — starvation, the high death-rate being attributable to cholera, 
Siith Mar. malarial fevers, dysentery, and diarrhoea. These diseases, 

1898, however, were no doubt iufluenoed by more or less oontin- 

— nous wet weather following on a time of privation and 
scarcity. But for the active medical measures employed, 
combined with the energetic and effective famine relief 
work inaugurated by Government, the mortality in 1897 
would have been infinitely greater. 

The birth-rate, as might be expected during such a period 
of hardship and distress, was considerably below the average, 
the ratio per thousand being 30‘36 for the year 1897. 

3. There were three poor-honses in operation in the 
Lucknow district during almost the entire i)eriod of famine 
distress. These were constructed and managed strictly in 
accordance with the rules prescribed in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh Famine Code, especial attention being 
observed in regard to all sanitary requirements. 

The dietary prescribed in the Code was sufficient for ordin¬ 
ary inmates, but in the very weak and exhausted cases it 
was varied or supplemented to suit individual requirements; 
an extra ration of milk was invariably provided for weakly 
and delicate children. So far as my experience goes, the 
inmates generally remained voluntarily in the poor-house. 
A few occasionally absconded, probably with the view of 
appropriating the clothing provided for them. 

The better class of natives did not usually seek admission 
to the poor-houses, and no ordinary degree of pressure 
would, I consider, have induced them to do so ; the inmates 
were almost entirely confined to the lower classes and actual 
paupers. The population of the poor-houses fluctuated con¬ 
siderably during the famine period, and was at its highest 
in the months of January, February, and March. The 
mortality bore a direct ratio to the population and was high¬ 
est in these months. 

A hospital and medical subordinate was attached to all 
relief works. The hospital was constructed on the plan laid 
down in the Code. When hospital assistants were not avail¬ 
able for these works, compounders were employed, and it 
was generally found that they performed their duties 
satisfactorily. Judging from the physical condition and 
the general appearance of those employed on the works, the 
diet supplied to thorn was sufficient and ample to keep 
them in fair health in view of the work they had to do. 

The staff of medical offioei-s and hospital subordinates 
employed during the famine was sufficient, and the supply 
of medicines and medical comforts for the use of the sick 
adequate. 

Tire rules and appendices laid down in the Famine Code 
for the medical and sanitary arTangemonts of poor-houses 
and relief-works are clear and explicit, and sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive to meet all possible requirements. 


(President.) —You are Civil Surgeon of Lucknow?—Yes. 

Were you there throughout the famine?—Yes. 

Did yon go round the works throughout the Lucknow 
District or stay at head-quarters?—I was chiefly at head¬ 
quarters. The Civil Surgeon of Lucknow was exempted 
form visiting outside works. I occasionally went round. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —In going about the city when did 
you first notice a falling off in the condition of the people? 
—About August 1896. 

When were measures first taken?—Test-works were 
started in September. 

Were there any private poor-houses ?—There was private 
relief in the city and poor-houses were started at the begin¬ 
ning of October. 

How many poor-honses had yon P—Three, in Lucknow, 
Mohanlalgunge, and Maliabad. 

Did they fill pretty rapidly P—No, they filled slowly. 

The greatest number was 2,029 P—Yes. 

Were the inmates mostly local paupers ?—Chiefly. There 
were some who came from the Hardoi district. 

Was distress at the time severe in Hardoi ?—Yes. It 

was. 

What was their condition when they came in ?—They 
were generaily emaciated. 

Did many arrive in a moribund state P—Very few. 

Deaths did not as a rule take place within a few days P— 

No. 


Prom what diseases were they chiefly suffering?-^ 
Dysentery and diarrhoea. 

Had these diseases their origin in privation or want of 
food P—I think they were due in a great measure to priva¬ 
tion. 

You mention that there was a good deal of ophthalmia P— 
Yes, among the children. 

Did they arrive with ophthalmia P—They generally did. 

To what do you attribute this?—It was attributable 
chiefly to want of cleanliness. 

In other places we didn’t hear of it P—Perhaps it was not 
noticed in other districts. 

Did it spread P—Yes, it was very infections. 

Was it infections when they came P—It was necessary 
to segregate the children. 

How did you manage this P—I put them into separate 
tents. 

Did their parents go with them P—No, not generally. 

Had you a hospital attached to each poor-house P—Yes. 

As the inmates improved were they regularly drafted off P 
Did yon pick out the able-bodied and send them to works P 
—Yes, systematically. 

Were the sanitary arrangements always satisfactorily con¬ 
ducted in connection with poor-houses P—They were very 
good at Lucknow; they were not quite so satisfactory at 
Maliabad, while they were worse at Mohanlalgunge. 

What difficulties had you P Less efficient management P— 
Not so much medical as general management. 

Who managed these ?—They were generally under the 
tabsildar. 

The management was wholly independent of yourself?—• 
Yes. It depended a good deal upon the immediate manage¬ 
ment. 

Was the ration in poor-honses sufficient?—Well, it had to 
bo supplemented in a good many cases. 

Have you any idea of the percentage receiving extras P—I 
should say about 30 per cent. 

Did you have a free-hand in giving what you ehoeeP— 
Yes, tolerably free. Anything suggested by the medical 
officer was provided; children were always provided with 
milk. 

Was the mortality gi'eat in the poor-houses P—Considering 
the condition of the people I think it was rather low. The 
total number of deaths was 643 in the three poor-housee, 
with a population of nearly 2,000. 

What was the average population P—About 1,800. 

What was the chief cause of mortality ?—Dysentery and 
diarrhoea. 

W as there any epidemic P—There was cholera in the 
Mohanlalgunge poor-house. There were 66 cases out of which 
27 were fatal. 

How did it break out P—There was cholera in the neigh¬ 
bouring viilages. It was probably due to a well which was in 
the town itself. 

How did yon deal with this well P—It was closed 
altogether and disinfected with permanganate of potas¬ 
sium. 

To what do you attribute the cessation of cholera P—We 
broke up poor-houses, and distributed the people into batches 
and segregated the cases. 

Was that effectual P—We stamped it out in about 20 days. 

It is the one means of dealing in these circumstances P 
—Yes. 

You tried permanganate of potassium P—All the wells 
were systematically treated with it. 

What was the result of your personal observation as to the 
effect?—I think the effect has been good. It would not 
stamp out an epidemic of cholera, but prevented it spreading. 

Yon would break up camps P—Yes. 

Had you any small-pox ?—There were 19 deaths in poor- 
houses. 

How did you deal with them P—Segregated them and 
treated them quite separately. 

H ad you sufficient medical assistance P—Yes, it wm 
generally sufficient ; with the permission of the Inspector 
General 1 was allowed to employ private native doctors and 
compounders and private practitioners in the city. 

Had they received an education P—They were generally 
retired apothecaries. 

Was there a considerable supply to draw from P—Yes, in 
Lucknow. At the beginning of the famine I made a list of 
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those willing to take up work, and I found I had no difficulty 
in getting them. 

That source would not be available generally f—In large 
cities it would. 

Were there any orphanages P—No. 

The ratio of deaths was 61'16 in 1897 and 31‘79 in 1896. 
To what cause do you attribute this increase f—I should 
say it was in some measure due to privation mainly, but to 
an outbreak of malarial fever in the autumn. 

Was there anything unusual about it P—It was of a very 
severe type, and attacked the strong and healthy as well as 
the enfeebled. 

Was it connected with famine P—I don’t think it was in 
any way infectious. 

In what months was it chiefly prevalent P—In July there 
were 2,522 deaths, in August 3,621, in September 3,790, in 
October 3,854, in November 2,965 and in December 2,394. 

It followed the course of the autumnal fever P—Yes, 
there were 31,440 deaths from fever in the year. 

The high death-rate began in July and August P—Yes, 
it began as soon as the people were exposed to the rains. 

(Afr. Solderness.) —Is that the effect of the rains acting 
on their constitutions P — Yea. 

(Dr, Richardson.) —Was it worse here than in the 
surrounding districts P—I have not compared that. 

You would hardly take a high mortality year as a test of 
the severity of the famine P—I think it was a fair indication 
of the distress to which the people were exposed. Otherwise 
they would have been able to resist the fever in a greater 
measure, and I don’t think so many would have died. 

We had a theory as to the prevalence of malarial fever. 
It was suggested that 1896 having been a dry year, malaria 
was not evolved and consequently was stored up till 1897. 
What is your view P—That is my opinion too. The natives 
have that opinion as well. 

You would hardly take the high mortality of 1897 as an 
accurate gauge of the severity of famine during that year, 
Iceoause in 1894 the ratio of deaths was higher than in the 
famine year P—Yes ; in 1894 it was due to the heavy and 
continuous rainfall. 

Had you many opportunities of seeing people on relief 
works ?—Yes. 

What was their general condition when they came P— 
Thin i some of them seemed emaciated, not the majority 

Did they seem to fall off or improve on relief works P—I 
think they generally improved. 

Would you reason from that that they received a sufficient 
ration P—Yes ; I consider the full ration is enough to 
maintain a man in healthy life, but the minimum ration \nll 
not maintain him in healthy life if he is to do work. 

(Mr. Solderness.) —It is less than the jail ration P—Yes, 

(Dr. Richardson) —Would you reason from that com¬ 
parison that the non-labouring prisoners got too much or the 
relief workers too little P—I think the relief workers got 
too little. 

Still you say they kept in condition P—I say they im* 
proved. I don’t think it would maintain a man in healthy 
condition for any length of time. 

Do you think people on the lowest ration were able to 
supplement the ration in any way P—I think they must 
have. 

You do not think in itself it is sufficient to maintain 
them?—No. 

What grounds have you for that belief?—Many had 
recourse to jungle products, some had a little money left. 
I know that many of them supplemented the famine 
allowance. 


(President.) —Was meat cheap?—About the ordinary 
price. 

(Dr. Richardson)— you considered the penal 
ration?—Yes, I consider it is insufficient to maintain a man 
in health for any time. I suppose it is not intended to be 
given for any time. 

Should it be used at all P—I suppose it is simply used as 
a punishment. In former days it was used in jails. 

Do you think it is a legitimate way of punishing people P— 
No. 

For children in arms under the new Code, one pice extra 
is given to the mother. Do you think that sufficient P—I 
think that pice is given to the mother to supplement her 
food. I think it is barely enough. 

Do yon suggest any increase to that P—I should make 
it two pice, or I 5 pice at any rate ; it is a great drain on 
a woman when she is nursing to have to work. 

Do you think three chattaks sufficient for children under 
7 but not in arms P—It is quite inadequate to maintain a 
child of five or six years of age. 

It might be sufficient for a child of 2, but too little for a 
child of 5?—Yes, I think it is too little. I would give four 
or five chattaks. 

For children under 10 years of age and over 7, do you 
think 6 chattaks enough P—I think it is a little low. I would 
have a sliding scale; 6 chattaks for a child of 7 years, 7 
chattaks for a child of 8 , and 8 for children between 8 and 
9. That would include everything. 

For males and females in class E the scale laid down is 12 
and 10 chattaks respectively. Do you think that scale 
would suffice?—I think 10 chattaks for a female is low; 
12 chattaks for a man might suffice to keep him in health 
I would make it 12 for both. 

(Mr. Solderness) —Do a woman and man require the 
same P—Perhaps a woman does not require quite the same 
as a man. 

(Dr, Richardson) —As regards class D, for children 
between the ages of 10 and 16, do you consider 10 chattaks 
sufficient P—Children from 14 to 16 would require a full 
diet; they are not only bigger but they are growing ; for 
children from 10 to 12 , 10 chattaks might be sufficient. 

What do you think of the ration laid down for class 0 
workers?—I consider the minimum is too low. 

What about the maximum P—I think that might remain. 

Taking it altogether you think the diet scale is drawn up 
on rather meagre lines P—Yes. 

(Mr. Solderness.) —In giving this opinion, I supposeyou 
have considered that a proportion of the grain would be 
diverted to other purposes ?—Yes. 

In paragraph 8 of Mr. Palmer’s report (Volume III, 
page 257) the following scale of diet is laid for children in 
the Allahabad kitchens: 3 oz. of rice, and 3 oz. oi dal 
(weight of the uncooked grains) with ^ oz. of ghi, a pinch 
of salt and occasionally a little turmeric or other condiment. 
What is your opinion of that ?—As an average I think it 
is a little low. 

(Mr. Stoker.) —Did you notice if people on works used 
grain altogether for their food, or supplementary articles 
such as vegetables P—They used supplementary articles. 

To a large extent or to a small extent?—I should say 
30 per cent, probably did. 

How did that compare in the price of grain with their 
cash wageP Could vegetables be got cheaper P—It was 
used as a measure of economy ; besides natives crave for 
vegetables. 

Do you think people were able to live and get into 
fair condition on their earnings?—Yes, certainly. Those 
about Lucknow probably supplemented their ration. 

Supplemented it from what ?—I do not think they were 
entirely destitute of other resources. 


Sur.‘ 
Lieut.- 
Col. J. 
McCona- 
gheg. 

2ith Mar. 
1898. 


Eai Sahib Habi Keishah Pant, District Surveyor, Unao, called in and examined. 


I put in a writ'en statement of evidence. 

During the recent famine the large and small ^ works 
entered in programmes of districts 
Projrannneof relief works, some years back were not generally 
found to be suitable, and oonse- 
‘ qaently fresh projects for works had to be prepared without 
loss of time, and could not have been got up if they were 
N.-W. P. 


not of a simple nature. It is therefore most necessary that 
suitable programmes for large and small works, sufficient ^ to 
give employment to at least 25 per cent, of the population 
of the district for six months, should be ready and carefully 
gone over eveiy third or fourth year, and remodelled if 
necessary. 


Rai Sahib 
Sari 
Krishan, 
Pant. 

24th Mar, 
1898. 
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When failure of the crops to a large extent is reported 
and there is I’eason to believe that 
scarcity is sure to prevail, the 
impending distress ought to be met by the grant of advances 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and by opening of a few 
test works in different localities. 

Test relief works should not be attractive and should in 
no way compete with the labour market. They should pro¬ 
vide employment for all people for whom no other means of 
livelihood are available. 

These works should be placed under the Public Works 

^ .... , Department agency from the 

Control of test works. ^ beginning and sho^d consist of 

either ordinary works in progress under the District Board 
or required by it. • 

Tasks should be properly laid out for each worker and 
carefully measured, and payments 
made according to the quantity of 
work done. The payments should not, however, exceed the 
famine wage according to the Code. If these test works 
attract labourers in large numbers, then both large and 
small relief works should be started immediately, i.e., before 
persons become weakly and unable to do a proper quantity 
of work. Tasks should be fixed by the District Engineer. 

The large works should be carried out through the Public 
Works Department, and the small 
works through the Collector assist¬ 
ed by Public Works Department subordinates, who can lay 
out, measure, and prepare simple estimates for earth-work. 
During famine, if the permanent Public Works Department 
subordinates are not available, temporary appointments can 
be made from road agents and mwishis serving in the 
Public Works Department. 

Earth-work is the only kind of work where all sorts of 
persons can be employed with advantage during winter and 
summer. During the rains digging up old sites for bricks 
and breaking stone metal are the only works which can be 
carried out properly. The following works consisting of 
earth-work will be found specially suitable for famine labour 
on large and small works :— 

(1) Constructing or raising of hachha roads. 

(2) Constructing drainage channels of towns. 

(3) Constructing and deepening of tanks on the road¬ 

sides or in and near villages. 

(4) Levelling mounds, ravines, and pits near towns. 

As far as possible, persons coming to works should be 
_ , induced to bring their own tools 

■ and baskets, but at the same time 

a good supply of tools ought to be kept in stock on the works 
for emergencies. About 1,200 digging tools and 5,000 
baskets were found to be sufiioient for about 5,000 Workers 
for three months. 

The Collector of the district ought to decide when and 
where the works are to be started, 
and the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment Omcer in charge of the 
district ought to arrange to send the stafE and equipment as 
per Superintending Engineer, 2nd Circle’s report (pages 
144-145 of Volume III of Appendices to Famine Narrative, 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh), two days before the 
date of opening, so that the preliminary arrangements be 
ready and the work marked out for the persons coming to 
the work. 

The classification of the Code was not found to be practi¬ 
cable, and the following classifica¬ 
tion of workers served all practical 


ClaBsifcation, 


purposes:— 

Men diggers 


Women diggers (extremely small 
number!. 


Children, class I (12 to 16 years of age). 

„ class II (7 to 12). 

As children under 10 were not found of much use on the 
works, it would be better to have only one class for children 
between 10 and 16 years of age and those under 10 to be 
treated as dependants. 

The classification and formation of gangs as ordered in 
, . . Circnlar No. 18 P. W., dated 6th 

ClasBifleation. December 1896, were found suit¬ 

able with the following exceptions. The proportion of 
diggers was generally small, and so more carriers had to be 
employed than were actually necessary for the work. The 


mate could not be selected out of the relief workers, whb 
were unable to read and write. 

If the relief works are started before the persons become 
, weakly, I think relief works on 
in s 0 re le wor s. intermediate system of payment 

by task, work with the limit of maximum wages of 25 per 
cent, more and without any minimum wage is the best as 
regards economy. Details are given in page 179 of Volumie 
III on the Administration of Famine Relief. It also fire- 
vents people getting demoralized, as in relief works under 
Famine Code rules it was found that moat people preferred 
to remain idle and be content with minimum wage instead 
of executing their full task, for which they were quite 
capable, and getting full wages. No adult dependants 
ought to be allowed under this system, but food should be 
supplied to dependent children and one pice daily ought to 
be paid for infants in arms to their mother. 

If after some time it is found that the distress is very 

.. acute and the health of the relief 

KmdB of relief works.- worker_s failing, the works ought 

to be converted into regular famine relief works. 

If the distress is less acute and the health of a few only 
of the relief workers is failing, then a few gangs of weakly 
persons ought to be made at reduced tasks. 

Dependent children ought to get cooked food on regular 
' famine relief works too, as it has 

been lound by experience that 
most of the relief workers do not feed their children 
properly. It should be of the cheapest kind of grain avail¬ 
able and sufficient to keep them in health. 

The formation of charges, entertainment of establishment 
of all sorts, arrangement of drinking water, conservancy, 
supply of stores and equipment, laying out and measuring of 
woi'k, and payment of wages were carried out in accordance 
with the rules contained in Government Circnlar No. 18, 
Public Works, of 5th December lS9rf, and Superintending 
Engineer’s instructions as per pages 142—184 of Volume III 
of the famine report, and were found to work very well. 
No suggestion for improvement can be made. 

Generally some villages are near the relief works and 
Shelter. people prefer to go there for 

shelter, and consequently the huts 
are not required to be constructed for more than 16 per 
cent, of the workers on an average. Persons whose homes 
were within four miles of their works always went there 
for the night, and I think it is better to allow them to go 
to their own or other villages than to make their stay at the 
relief camps compnlsory. In the villages they get cheaper 
food and better shelter, and the officer in charge has got 
less trouble in looking after sanitary arrangements at the 
relief camp. 

In winter it was found that many weakly persons and 
ClothiDs. children suffered very'severely 

from cold, and I think some suit¬ 
able provision should be made in the Code for warm 
clothing. Rupees lOO per charge was allowed in the recent 
famine for clothing, but that wai very little. The clothing 
supplied out of the funds of the Charitable Famine Relief 
Fund helped many destitute women and children. 

The local traders were willing to supply the charges with 
froyisioBs. provisions, and I don t think 

better results would have followed 
by importing grain through official agency. 

The medical officer in charge should see that unwhole¬ 
some articles of food are not brought by the traders. 

In winter the workers may be allowed to work on Sunday 
o , „ hut in hot weather they ought to 

do no work on Sundays and get 
dependant’s wages on works carried out under Famine Code 
rules, but no wages on works carried out under intermediate 
system where they can earn 25 per cent, more on other 
days. 

The wages paid were not only sufficient but a little liberal, 
and persons who worked well could 
^save a little, which proved to be of 
great help to them, as it enabled them to subsist for a few 
days after they left the works either of their own accord or 
at the close of the works, until they got employment in the 
fields or elsewhere. 

The officer in charge ought to be a man of the permanent 
Officeriucharge. establishment, and some maybe 
appointed irom the non-commis- 
stoned officers of the army who have retired, but are still 
fit for this sort of work. . 
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The inspecting oflScers and the Divisional or District En- 

Inspecting Officer. magisterial 

powers ot a ard class Magistrate 
for trying petty cases of fraud on the works. 


Suposing they did a 76 cubic feet task P—The digger got 
five pice, the male or female carrier three pice and the big 
child IJ pice. ° 

If yon go down to the 50-foot task P—The digger would 
get three pice and the carriers two pice. 


(President.) —You were District Surveyor of UnaoP— 
Yes. 

How long have you been in the appointment P—I joined 
the district in October 1896. 

(Mr. nigham.) —What district were you in before?— 
Garhwal, Kumaon Division. 

Have you had any relief works anywhere except in 
UnaoP—No. 

You say the programmes of large and small works were 
not generally found to be suitable ; why was this P—They 
were not at the right place. The programmes were not 
properly prepared, we found that there were such and such 
works on roads laid down, but no such thing was required. 

Who had they been made byp'—They had been prepared 
ten or twelve years before. 

Who made themP—I cannot say. 

You say that test relief works should not be attractive 
and should in no way compete with the labour market ?— 
Yes. I think so. 

If you open test-works near two or three villages in the 
month of December when there is not much going on in 
the fields, would you not get a great deal of labour to come 
to it in any year P—Yes, if there is no other work in the 
fields. 

Do you think it necessary that your test-works should be 
some distance awayP—Not very far away. 

How far P—About four or five miles. 

What tasks would you give them P—It depends upon the 
condition of the men. Many of the people were not in good 
health. 

If they are not in good health, you would give them a 
small taskP—You would have to reduce it. 

When you opened test-work, did you have infirm people 
on tasksP—Yes. The task was not so high for those in 
poor health. 

What was the task?—One hundred cubic feet for 
earthwork. 

Had you any works in Unao on the Code system?—Yes. 

Before the intermediate system P—Yes. 

What was the full task on the Code system P—Sixty feet 
was the least on hard soil and 140 feet was the highest. 

In the intermediate system you had 100 feetP—One 
hundred to 120 feet. 

When you worked on the task system, if a man did not do 
his task, was he lined ?—Yes. 

Supposing he did his full task. What did you pay the 
diggers with a 12-seer basis ?— Six pice per digger. 

The male carriers?—Eive pice. 


Under the intermediate system you fined them a second 
timeP—Yes. 

If they did nothing they got nothing?—Yes. 

Under task-work you did not fine them a second time P— 

No. 

Were these measurements made daily?_Yes. 

For the intermediate system P—Yes. 

Supposing they did 90 cubic feet?—They got wages for 
76 cubic feet. 

If he did 123 P—He got wages for 100. 

Supposing a man did 120 feet for six days in the week, 

that is, 20 feet over his task, would he get anything extra ?_ 

No, he would get nothing extra. 

You did not pay by results?—No, because we could not 
pay in fractions of pice. 

Supposing a man does a short task one day, could he 
make it up the next day P—No, each day’s accounts were 
final. 

How did you check your measurements P—They were 
checked by the length of the road we prepared. 

Did you examine that yourself P—I did often. 

Supposing a man came with three of his family as carriers, 
would yon put these three to work with him P—If another 
of the same village had only one carrier we put one with 
him. 

Supposing yon had a digger with three carriers and the 
digger could not do his work, and the carriers could do theirs 
easily, would you allow one carrier to dig P—If he liked to. 

Would you allow more spades in the pit than diggers?— 
No, only the same number of spades as diggers. 

You could not have a digger and carrier working 
together P—^No. 

No adult dependents were allowed under this system. 
Why was that?—With this system there was village relief- 
also. Adult dependents could take care of themselves in the 
villages, children dependents could not. 

Can’t they get village-relief under the task-work system P 
—Yes. Under the intermediate system those men who 
could do good work remained on the works, those that were 
dependents went to villages. That was the case this year. 

You don’t mind relief to adult dependents on task-work, 
do you?—No. 

Why do you relieve them on one work and not on another? 
—In one work we wore bound to take as much work as we 
could, in the other we had to give them the minimum. 

You say in your written note that when distress is less 
acute and the health of a few only of the relief workers is 
failing, then a few gangs of weakly persons ought to be made 
at reduced tasks. Did you have any gangs of weakly 
persons P—Yes. 


Women carriers ?—Four pice. 

A big child ?—Three pice. 

And a small child ?—Two pice. 

Supposing the task was not done ?—Supposing the task 
was 100 feet and they did only 7e feet, the digger got five 
pice and the carriers were also fined one pice each: the men 
then got four pice and the women three. 

What were_ children fined ?—Big children were fined 
down to two pice. 

What did you do before the intermediate system P— 
Before the intermediate system we fined them, but the 
fines were not below the minimum wage. A man was fined 
down to four pice and a woman to three. 

Was a big child fined P—It was fined down to six pies. 

If they did a 76-foot task what were they paid P—^’1 he male 
carriers were fined down to four pice, the woman to three, 
the big child two pice and the small child was not fined. 

If they did less than 76 feet?—They were not lined 
further. 

When you introduced the intermediate system, 
supposing you had a 100 -foot task, what were the rates?— 
The digger would get six pice, the carrier four and big 
children three; two children counted as one carrier. 


To what proportion did yon reduce their task ?—I reduced 
it by one-half. I had only two gangs in the whole of the, 
district. 

What did they do?—There were only about 100 workers. 
They worked with the task-workers. 

You say it has been found by experience that most of the 
relief workers do not feed their children properly. What 
was the amount allowed them to feed their children with ?—■ 
One pice. 

When you had kitchens, how much did it cost P—It cost a 
little more. 

How much more ?—Four to five pies. 

Supposing yon gave the adults five pies, would they have 
fed their children properly ?—No. 

Why?—I saw the people were particular about getting 
food for themselves, but not for their children. 

Do you think they habitually neglected their children p— 
Yes, when they do not Lave enough for themselves. 

When they hadn’t enough, they neglected their children ? 
—Many of the people I saw instead of buying provisions for 
their children brought tobacco for themselves. 

(President .)—Do you think they would do that in Garb* 
w-al P—^They might. I have never seen any famine works 
there. 


Bgi Sahjh 
Hari 
Mrishotn 
Pant, 


2ith Mar, 
ms.) 
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(Mr. W-gham .)—Were there supplies on all works ?—Yes. 

Grain or flour ?—There was everything. 

Was there any difficulty in getting bunnias to come P— 
None. 

Did bunnias sell at the same prices as the tahsil rates?— 
Sometimes i a seer more or less, when the places were far 
from the tahsil. 

What was the tahsil rate when you were working on the 
12-8eer basis f—lOi seers. 

Near the tahsil had they tahsil rates P—These were only 
at places far away. 

You say the wage ds paid a little liberally. Have you any 
reasons for supposing that the wage was too liberal ?—No, 
not too liberal, but it was a little liberal, because some people 
had saved money. 

How many P—A good many. Nearly all went away with 
enough food for two or three days. 

How long had they been working P—About three months. 

(Mr. Molderneu.) —Do you remember about what time the 
intermediate system was introduced P—At the beginning 
of March. 

Then numbers dropped greatly. Was the drop wholly 
due to the introduction of the system P—No, many people 
went to field work and others went away on account of Soli. 

In a part of the district the intermediate system had to be 
given up ?—Yes, in the Oras charge we had to convert it 
into regular work. 

Why was that P—Because the people were weakly there. 
In the beginning we started work late and people were in 
bad health. 

Yon tried it there and the people could not earn enough 
under the intermediate system?—Yes, and in consequence of 
that we had to go back to the other. 

Is the intermediate mtem not suited for a tract where the 
people are weakly P—No. 

In other parts do you think the wages were sufficient 
under the intermediate system ?—Yes. 

Did they generally do the standard task P—The majority 
did 26 per cent. over. 

(President) —Did it give them enough for dependents ?— 
They had to feed their dependents. 

(Mr, Solderness.) —Kitchens were started afterwards ?— 
Yes. 

If they did the full task could not a party of three get 17 
pice P—Yes. 

Did many earn that daily P—Yes. 

And small cnildren were fed in the kitchens P—Yes. 

For a part of the country where there is not much distress 
you think the intermediate system is a good one P—Yes. 

(President,)—Old dependents unable to work did not get 
any dole on the intermediate system P—No. 

They did on task-work P—Yes. 

_ How did they get on when they were not paid ?—I think 
village relief was not then so liberal. When the intermediate 
system was started village relief was increased. 

The intermediate system is not a piece-work system P—No, 
because there is a maximum. 

Do you think the maximum a good thing ?—Yes, because 
those not in want would get more. 

The majority of people, I suppose, did not live on works P— 
No. We had villages all over the district. 

You don’t know how many left their villages P—No, I don’t 
know. 


Do yon think many cultivators came ?—Yes, there Were 
many cultivators. 

What did these people do with their cattle, etc. ?—The 
whole family does not come to work; besides many people 
brought their cattle with them. 

Had the more respectable cultivators their women on 
works, I don’t mean parda nashins P—In ordinary years 
when the middle classes in the village are able to afford it, 
they employ the wives of the cultivators to grind corn for 
them. 'I'his year the middle class people did not employ 
them and they came to works. 

It is said respectable women are not well treated on works. 
Do you think that is so P—In my charge no woman was 
badly treated. 

Yon say in the early months of the year people suffered 
very much from cold. Do you think they should have had 
more clothes P—Yes I think so. I think the BlOO per 
charge allowed for clothing is insufficient. 

Could the people from their wages buy any cheaper grain 
than that on which you calculated the wage ?—No. They 
could not. 

(Mr. Pose) —On the intermediate system you had gener¬ 
ally two carriers to a digger ?—If we had any extra women 
to provide for, then we had three or four carriers. 

When such parties did the task, did you pay each carrier 
four pice P—Yes. 

If they did 100 feet P—Then the carriers got full wages. 

If 125 feet P—Then they got nothing extra. An extra 
pice was given to the digger only. 

(Mr. Stoker.) —Under the Code system you had a large 
number of dependents P—Yes, 23 per cent. 

Do you think there was any tendency on the part of the 
people to bring as dependents persons that did not belong to 
their families, old men and children P—I don’t think so. 

You think they were all bond fide ?—I think so. 

Do you think on intermediate works the labourers were 
able to earn enough to support themselves and help their 
dependents, if they did the extra task P—If the man had 
only one dependent he could. 

(Mr, Sigham.)—Cm. they earn more by working on this 
system than task-work ?—Yes. 

Can a family earn more P—Yes. 

It gets the maximum, but loses the Sunday wage P—Yes. 

When they paid the D wage, how much extra could they 
earn in a week —About two pice more. 

Every male carrier gets a pice less under this system. 
Have you allowed for that P—I am allowing for the digger. 
The digger gets more. 

Did the people generally earn the maximum wage P—Yes, 
about 60 per cent, or 60 per cent, of the population did after 
being on the work about a fortnight. 

(Mr. Stoker) —When did you begin paying the Sunday 
wage?—In the beginning Sunday wages were paid, but not 
afterwards. 

(Mr. Solderness) —The maximum wage for a party of 
three on the intermediate system is four annas six pie. Is 
that about the wage that the same party of three would earn 
on earthwork in ordinary years P—Yes. 

Can the maximum standard be done by a strong digger 
and a weakly woman and a weakly child P— No, but it could 
be done by strong digger and a strong woman carrier and a 
weakly child, or a strong child and a weakly woman carrier. 
It could not be done by a weak digger. 

I presume from the fact that the majority did the 
maximum task that the majority were strong diggers?—Yes. 

And that generally both diggers and carriers represented 
the able-bodied section of the community P — They did. 
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At the Chatter Manzil, Lucknow. 


FORTY-SECOND DAY. 


Friday, 25tli March 1898. 


Pebsbnt : 

Sib J. B. Ltaii, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I. (Pbksidbnt). 

S1TSOEON-C01.ONBL J. Eiohaedson. Rai Bahadttb B. K. Boss, C.I.E. 

Mb. T. W. Holdeeness, C.S.I. 'Hl'&.’S. {Temporary Member for the North-West- 

Re. T. Higham, C.I.E. Provinces and Ondh). 

Me. H. j. McIntosh, Secretary . 

Mb. C. G. Paimee, C.I.E., Superintending Engineer, 3rd Circle, Irrigation Works, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 

called in and examined. 


I pnt in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to the Commission’s questions. 

Paragraph 4 {a ).—Index of departures from, cr expan¬ 
sions of, the provisions of the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh Famine Code which developed themselves during the 
recent famine relief operations of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment in the Allahabad Commissionership. 

Pepartures, 

1. The gradual introduction of “ units of relief ” in place 
of previous methods of calculation. 

2. Wages and allowances calculated and paid in terms of 
the lowest generally current coin, a pice or quarter anna, 
instead of in pies, 

3. Active participation of Superintending and Divisional 
Engineers in the works. 

4. Article No. 66. —The entire classification of persons 
attending relief works altered to a more practical basis. 

5. Article No. 79, —The gradual cessation of the practice 
of giving food doles to all newcomers. 

6 . Article No. 91. —Payment of Sunday wages ulti¬ 
mately confined to those who had attended the works con¬ 
tinuously from the previous Thursday. 

7. Article No. 100. —The explanation required in case 
of the dependants exceeding 10 per cent, of the whole num¬ 
ber was allowed to lapse. 

8 . Articles Nos. 101 and 103. —Children were fed on a 
Uhichri of pulse and rice with ghi, Instead of the rations 
there detailed. 

9 . Articles Nos. 108 and 109. —Grain equivalents were 
le-tabulated in accordance with the new labour classification. 

10. The authority for changing the rate of grain prices on 
which relief works were to he paid was vested in the Com¬ 
missioner, acting under the orders of the Government. 

11. Chapter NIV. —The medical subordinate in charge 
of a work was placed under the orders of the Superintending 
Engineer. 

JExpansions of the Code. 

1. The entire organization of relief labour beyond the 
bare creation of a gang and its headman. 

2. The entire system of accounts in the field beyond the 
single Form III of the Famine Code. 

3. The entire organization and methods of the several 
“ Intermediate ” systems; namely, the “ Intermediate,” the 
“ Modified Intermediate,” and the final method of “ Inter¬ 
mediate applied to stone-breaking.” 

4. All rules and arrangements regarding the guarding, 
disinfection, and distribution of drinking water. 

5. All special rules as to conservancy and burying the 
dead. 

6 . The daily report cards to District Engineer, Collector, 
Divisional and Superintending Engineers. 


7. The direct weekly notes to Chief Engineer and to 
Superintending Engineer. 

8 . The selection of “ officers in charge ” by the Board of 
Revenue. 

9. The selection and appointment of superior temporary 
establishments by the Superintending Engineer. 

10. Special temporary promotions and higher temporary 
apjMjintments on famine duty by the Chief Engineer. 

11 . Deputation of Military Officers to famine duty. 

Paragraph 4 (5).—The degree of success, considered 
primarily with regard to the relief of distress and the saving 
of human life, and secondarily, with regard to economy. 

Primarily. —In my experience most successful. 

Secondarily. —Again most successful, inasmuch as those 
in want were effectively assisted, and the assistance cost the 
State as little as possible. 

(i) It seems necessary to represent that the object is 

to afford effective relief in an economical manner ; 
and that this object is not necessarily attained by 
constructing work through the medium of severely 
tasked relief labour at a low rate of cost for the 
work. Such a system may, on the contrary, cost 
a great deal more in relief than if easier work is 
taken, though the work done cost more in the 
latter case. 

(ii) The object in the-e provinces has been to make the 

labour proportionate to the physical condition of 
the people, and to so adjust the tasks demanded 
that those who are not in real want of support will 
be kept away, while those who are in want can 
make enough to live on. If the labour test is 
made too severe, the weaker persons who are able 
to perform unly a moderate quantity of work must 
starve, or else be gratuitously supported. They 
cannot be left to starve, and are therefore always 
gratuitously supported. Thus a severe labour test 
may furnish a certain quantity of work at a low 
rate of cost, but it prevents the accomplishment 
of a further quantity which would have been 
executed had the greater part of the gratuitously 
relieved persons been employed on less severe 
terms. 

(iii) But a severe test has a much more serious effect 
than this. Under its operation it is found that 
only the strongest labourers can earn a living wage, 
and therefore all the slightly weaker persons have 
to be gratuitoudy relieved. It is at all times 
difficult to distinguish between those persons who 
are not quite up to the required degree of physi¬ 
que and those others who pretend weakness in order 
to get a minimum of relief without working for 
it, and the latter class is very numerous. In deal¬ 
ing with vast numbers of persons it is impossible 
for the harassed subordinate staff to distinguish 
between the two classes, and thus the malirgoring 
class comes on in crowds, and the number of 
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persons on gratuitous relief becomes enormous. 
Eegarding, therefore, the relief by payment for 
work done and the relief by gratuitous allowances 
as parts of one general scheme of relief, it is evi¬ 
dent that a too severe labour test leads in practice 
to that test being largely thrown out of use as a 
test of fitness for relief ; the result is that the 
relief operations as a whole are greatly extended, 
and much more money is thus spent on relief, 
taken as a whole, than if the test were such that 
all but the obviously emaciated and stricken could 
be fairly subjected to it. Under a very severe 
labour test only those who are able to earn good 
wages will subject themselves to it, and by their 
special fitness they are able to earn much more 
than is sufficient for their support; while an enor¬ 
mous number of others crowd in for gratuitous 
relief, and are so relieved under the plea of unfit¬ 
ness for severe labour. This is not economical 
woi’king ; and it is demoralizing to the people. 

Paragraphs 4 (c) and (d). —The replies to these are 
contained in the replies to the several sets of c[uestions issued 
by the Famine Commission in other papers, the replies to 
which are attached hereto. 

Seplies to questions issued hy the Indian Famine Com¬ 
mission of 1897-98. 

*1. In the Public Works Circle under my charge the 
area affected was 17,267 square miles, and the population 
was 6f millions at the last census. The greatest number of 
persons attending the works under the control of the Public 
Works Department was 777,016 during the week ending 31st 
May 1897, and the total number of “ units of relief ” for 
the whole famine from October 1896 to September 1897, 
amounted to 114,014,064 persons relieved for one day on 
those works. 

6 . The distress in my circle lay principally in the Buiidel- 
khand districts, where the agriculturist is markedly depen¬ 
dent on a rainfall which is capricious. He srrffers from 
heavy rain and from light. The compai’atlvely thin popula¬ 
tion of this purely agricultural tract, so closely bordering on 
the dense and enterprising population of the districts lying 
immediately to the north of it, is only explicable by regard¬ 
ing its comparative scantiness as a result, and therefore a 
measure, of the local agricultural disabilities. 

9. By the light of after experience the degree of distress 
appears to have been estimated with a surprising accuracy. 

As to the suffleienoy and economy of the relief measures. 

10. The estimated proportion of 15 per cent, of the 
population is far too low for a single district ; it is applicable 
to a large area like a revenue division, but not to a small 
tract like a single district. 

11. The highest percentages of the population ^ actually 
present at one time on the works under the Public Works 
Department in the several districts in my circle wei’e as 
follows :— 

North of the Jumna river. 

Northern and Middle Allahabad ... e'2 per cent, on 27th 

February 1897. 

Fatehpnr district ...... 3 0 per cent, on 6th 

March 1897. 

Cawnpore district ...... per cent, on 6tb 

^ March 1897. 

South of the Jumna river. 

Southern Allahabad.SS’Opor cent, from 

15th May to 5th 
June 1^7, 

Banda distmt . ..35’0 per cent, on 29th 

May 1897. 

Hamirpar district ..18'4 per cent, ob 29th 

May 1897. 

Jhansi district (proper) , . • * . 12 0 p«»r cent, on 29th 

May 1897. 

Lalitpur (a sub-division of Jhansi) . • 8’9per cent, on 12th 

June 1897, 

Jalaun district.. 27'3 per cent, on lat 

May 1897, 


miles, giving a population of 232 persons to the square mile. 
It should be noted that the numbers on relief works in 
Southern Allahabad were, undoubtedly increased to a very 
large extent by emigrants from the Eewah State. So far as 
they could be discovered and registered, the greatest num¬ 
ber on any one day amounted to about 23,009 ; but num¬ 
bers more avoided registration from fear of being turned 
back, and they passed as local residents with the assist¬ 
ance of friends in our own territory. This circumstance 
greatly increased the apparent percentage of South Allah¬ 
abad, and the correct percentage of actual residents was prob¬ 
ably nearer 40'0 per cent, than 53’0 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation of that tract. I attribute the high percentages to the 
succession of poor seasons, which were followed by three 
more {rahi 1895-96, kharif 1896, and rabi 1896-97) of 
almost total loss in Banda and South Allahabad, and of 
exceedingly poor crops in Jalaun, Hamirpnr and Jhansi. 

12 and 13. I think the relief was as well fitted to the 
occasion as was possible. Distress is in an imperceptible 
gradation from man to man, and any attempt to keep ont all 
who are not in actual pressing want at the time must cause 
the deaths of numbers who are in instant want. A small 
error on the side of severity is disastrous, and a small error 
on the side of liberality is the only safe course. It also 
strengthens the people for the future ; so that as soon as the 
immediate famine is passed, the works can close and the 
people go at once to their usual labours. This was done. 
Relief might have been hardened to some degree, but not 
without paying for it in human lives. In paragraph 14 of 
my Eeport on the Public Works Famine Belief Operations 
(Additional 3rd Circle, Public Works Department) I have 
calonlated that the net expenditure incurred in that circle 
amounted to ran'oming some 200,000 human lives at a cost 
of under twenty-seven rupees for each. 

16. The relief has been successful. 

16. In Cawnpore a change of wage ordered by His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor coincided with the cereal harvest¬ 
ing, and it took immediate effect, as see diagrams XI and 
XII with my report. The numbers never recovered them¬ 
selves. The wages bad evidently been raised to too high a 
standard by the Collector, and the lowering of them was a 
pure benefit to the community by sending men back to their 
proper and more productive work. In all other districts the 
fluctuations in the numbers followed naturally on the seasons 
and on the comparitive abundance of, the crops reaped. The 
introduction of the ‘ modified intermediate ’ system to any 
tract always led to a sharp fall in numbers for a few days, 
hut in every case where it bad not coincided with harvesting 
or a sufficient rainfall, the numbers crept up again to near 
their old figure, the small difference almost certainly consist¬ 
ing of people who were net in such pressing want as to be 
willing to work hard for the money. Where the introduc¬ 
tion of the intermediate system coincided with harvesting 
or the rains, it was followed in almost every case by a pei- 
manent^decrease in the numbers, but I think the fall was 
merely intensified by the harder cor.dirions of work, which 
made people more unwilling to stay, or to come back if they 
had acquired any resources or could find any field work 
near their homes. 

(ii) The breaking up of the large relief parties and 
their distribution on to small works near 
their own homes was forced on us in South 
Allahabad by a severe cholera epidemic and 
difficulties with the water supply. It was 
unavoidable and undoubtedly increased the 
numbers on the works while it lasted. As 
a system of relief it was the most effective 
I have seen in restoring the condition of the 
people. The system of large works was 
reverted to on the opering of the rains, and 
one ^effect of the people havirg been left near 
their homes was to be specially noticed in 
the completeness of their sgrienltnral 
arrangements for_ the rairs, which enabled 
them to get their land mider cultivation 
immediately after the first rain, and far 
quicker than in other affected districts. 
Another result was that the mass of the 
relief works were then able to be closed off 
with remarkable quickness, and without 
injury to any one. 


All of the above tracts which lie to the south of the 
Jumna are in the Bnndelkhand region of soil and climate; 
and the population over that whole area amounts to only 
2,693,000 (census of 1891) over an area of 11,683 square 


17. Hone. 

18. Yes, excepting for a part of the time in South Allah¬ 
abad, where the workers might have been gradually brought 
on to works at a little earlier date. Tliis, however, looked 
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risky at the time because of the sporadic cholera still in 
ejistenoe then, and which might have burst into an epidemic 
if the rain had hold oil much longer. 

19. Strictly so. 

20. Yes. It was specially with that object that so much 
of the work was done in tanks, where the distance and height 
to which earth must be carried form a full labour test on the 
women and children. 

21. The “ dependants ” on works: formed 19 per cent, 
of the whole, only 2 per cent, being adults and 17 per cent, 
being children of the workers and under seven years of age. 
All others underwent the “ labour test.” 

22. It was a sufficient test, excepting for two or three 
weeks in Cawnpore. The tasks were the outcome of frequent 
experiments. The wage was a bare subsistence wage. But 
in a subsistence wage there must be either death for many 
persons, or a small margin allowed for each individual; and 
when a family group messed together, they were able to save 
the accumulated margins ; so also when some of the family 
could get grain direct from a farmer at something under 
retail market prices. 

23. The works were large works in all districts throughout 
the famine, excepting South Allahabad, from the beginning of 
April to the 20th of June. About one-third of the workers 
were housed on the works; the rest came -from their homes 
or the homes of relatives within two or four miles. Eesidence 
on a relief work is disliked by the more respectable labouring 
classes because of the loss of all home life and the demoraliz¬ 
ing effect of so much mixing together among strangers. It 
is somewhat like a hop-picking in England ; and where the 
women are not actually demoralized by it there is the chance 
of scandal, and the certainty that they are no better for the 
experience. It is not a fair test for respectable people, and 
it is ineffective against the lowest classes. 

24. See the percentages given in reply to Query II ; a 
deduction of 19 per cent, can be made in each case to allow 
for dependants. In South Allahabad the deduction should 
be made from a percentage of 40. 

26. This is my impression ; and comparing the organiza¬ 
tion of these works with recollections of 1877, the only other 
famine T have seen, I think it must be partly attributed to 
a more efieotive relief, which was appreciated by the people ; 
to a most acute severity of distress in certain tracts; and 
also to a change in the habits of the people brought about by 
the far more extended travelling of the last twenty years. 
In 1877 the people largely stayed at home and starved or 
suffered quietly (as the Kol aborigines of Banda would have 
done in 1897 but for Mr. Eerard’s efforts among them), but 
those who have learned to hear more of distant parts do not 
fear to go out in search of work now. In the Bundelkhand 
tracts people came on. the works far more readily in Novem¬ 
ber and December 1899 than they had done in January 1896 
in the first famine. They had undoubtedly learned there 
really was relief to be got, and had learned where to go for 
it; but at the same time the distress was obviously deeper 
and wider in the second famine. 

I. — As to relief works. 

62. The estimate entirely depends on the width and height 
of the embankment; — 

(i) Taking in men, women, and children of a work¬ 

ing v; e, each as a unit, and including all 
men employed on subsidiary work, such as 
conservancy, water drawing, etc., I estimate 
that an average road embankment 24 feet 
wide at top and two feet high will give 
einpioyment to about 12,000 units in sandy 
soil with people in fair condition, and up 
to 26,000 units in very hard or stony ground 
with people in poor condition. For the 
North-Western Provinces soil in general I 
think it may be taken as about 16,000. 

(ii) I have no experience in actually consolidating 

the metalling on a road by relief labour, and 
the operation is carried on under conditions 
of weather, or a supply of water, which can¬ 
not often accompany a famine for any 
time ; but apart from the work of consolida¬ 
tion, a sufficient quantity of stone metalling 
for five years, including the first laying, 
would be about 60,000 cubic feet for a mile 
of 12 -foot stone metalling, if the metal 
were laid on a well consolidated embank¬ 
ment. This quantity of stone, of an 


average degree of hardness, would give em¬ 
ployment to about 23,000 units, calling 
each man, woman, and child a unit, and 
counting in all the subsidiai-y workers as 
well. The. estimate applies to stone metal¬ 
ling and not to hanlcar or murem metal¬ 
ling : it is also exclusive of consolidation. 

53. Very few miles of new roads were constructed ; those 
that were made are roads the necessity for which was long 
felt, and they will be maintained. The whole of the work 
done on roads practically consisted of filling in, raising, and 
repairing old nnmetalled roads which there was never money 
enough to repair under ordinary conditions. The work done 
is thus an actual asset, inasmuch as it is an improvement 
and repair of established roads. The majority of them will 
probably, almost certainly, have no more repair in the future 
than in the past; but they will be better roads than before, 
and the filling in and raising will facilitate local traffic for 
many years to come. 

64. In the districts I have had to deal with there is very 
little more road work to be done that would be of any use. 

65. An excellent means where it can bo done. This 
applies to stone metalling, as I have had no experience of 
kankar collecting by relief labour. 

66 . Metal cannot be profitably carried very long dis¬ 
tances ; where stone was worked much last year, it was 
collected in excess of probable local requirements for the 
next five years. 

67. In my opinion it is the method of employing 
relief labour, both (i) as a means of giving employment with 
a sufficient labour test on the women and children, and also 
(ii) as a means of permanently benefiting the villages. 

69. Take an ordinaiy village tank as about 200 feet 
square ; then five hundred to eight hundred persons could 
be conveniently employed on it simultaneously. To prevent 
the village crowding on to the work, it is sufficient to give 
it out to piece-work gangs, paying strictly ly the quantity 
of work done, and, by preference, paying weelily instead of 
daily. 

60. In Allahabad alone 667 tanks wore deepened by the 
Public Works organization during the recent famine. 
Iffirice that number of suitable tanks could be found for 
working on next year if necessary. In all the other dis¬ 
tricts there are tanks enough for five successive famines of 
any probable dimensions. 

61. In Banda alone. 

62. They arc protective and add to the stability of agri¬ 
culture ; but they_ are very expensive and require much more 
money and attention to be spent on their upkeep than mere 
tanks do. 

63. I do not think large impounding reservoirs, such as 
this passage indicate.s, are likely to be suitable. In such 
works it is almost always necessary to eventually piovide 
masonry escapes^of some sort ; and these involve a heavy 
expenditure, which does not afford famine relief to any 
considerable extent. They also require constant attention 
aftei-wards, and probably heavy repair’s and upkeep. 

67.1 believe that investigation by an Engineer accus¬ 
tomed to iirigation from hill streams, stich as is practised in 
Dehra Dun and some other places, might find a profitable 
alignment for two canals in the South Allahabad district, 
both of which would certainly afford useful irrigation on 
fairly large areas, (i) A canal from the Tons river, at 
present shelved because of the apparent great cost of its 
head works ; and (ii) a canal from the Biland river, not yet 
examined. Both these canals would irrigate comparatively 
large areas in all years and add much to the stability of agri¬ 
culture in Southern Allahabad. If found practicable for 
a reasonable cost, they would be of very great benefit to 
that backward tract of country. 

70. The provision of the old code was for a programme to 

be foi-warded by the Commissioner to the Chief Engineer. 
The ^programmes did not pass through the Superintending 
Engineer at all; he was therefore quite in the dark as to their 
condition. The scheme of a general programme to meet the 
wants of a famine is impracticable in the form it has 
taken. I think it would be practicable in the following 
form:— ® 

(i) Projects to be drawn up from time time for a 
limited number of large works, which will 
consist^ almost exclusively of earthwork and 
metalling and which the Government, on the 
recommendation of the Commissioner, decides to 
be useful and advantageous, but not productive 
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enough to justify their construotion under 
ordinary circumstances. Such works to be then 
entered in the programme, and the complete 
projects filed in the Scarcity Branch for use 
when occasion arises. 

(ii) The remainder of the programme to be filled up 
by the selection of (a) a sufficient number of 
named village tanks to be registered in a 
manner to ensure easy identification, each to be 
deepened five feet over an area of 60,000 square 
feet, and each providing employment for about 
30,000 units, taking all classes of labour together 
and by ( 6 ) a fixed quantity of metalling to be 
collected at each of several named points on 
the basis of five years’ local demand. A simple 
programme of this kind could bo kept up 
without difficulty, and it would be of use. The 
old programmes with their annual revision and 
very numerous miscellaneous works broke down 
from overmuch procedure, and proved of no 
use when the time came for serious famine work. 
It is a waste of time to have too much procedure, 
and too many estimates drawn up beforehand 
for such works. By the time the famine comes 
all the procedure has become rusty and the 
estimates are probably out of date. If the 
estimates for a small number of large works, 
almost exclusively earthwork and metalling 
are kept on hand, they can be looked after: and if 
a large number of suitable village tanks are fully 
named on a list, they can be commenced at 
once. There is no use in an estimate for these ; 
but if estimates are required for them a repeti¬ 
tion of a single estimate should do for each of 
them. The cost of constructing a work by relief 
labour varies with the price of grain and the 
condition of the people, such estimates have 
therefore no relation to the cost or to anything 
in fact excepting the quantities, and the capa¬ 
city of each work for the employment of relief 
labour should be calculated on the quantity 
of each kind of work, and not on a hypothetic^ 
rate of cost. 

II—As to large and small worlfs, and the distance test. 

71. Distance 

(а) five miles is the probable maximum ; 

( б ) up to any distance, in propox-tion to their necessities* 

Immigrants came 30 miles in some oases. 

72. Practicable, but I see no advantages in it. 

73. As an enforced rule. No, not even in the way the case 
is put. The loss of home, the frequent loss of holdings, the 
deprivation of all power to make arrangements for the com¬ 
ing seed time, the crippling of the future—all these would 
in many cases far outweigh the help received, and would 
carry on the effects of famine for another year or more. 
But I do not understand why the labourers need be employed 
on useless works near their own homes instead of on 
n ief ul works no further off. 

74. About a third were hutted ou the works. 

75. It has resulted incidentally from the distances. 

76. I consider that a sufficiently high task and a low rate 
of payment for it are in themselves sufficient tests and the 
best. 

77. This is replied to in No. 77 A of the Addenda. 

78. No famine is likely to be much more widely spread 
than the recent one, and in it the majority of wm-kers 
returned to sleep in a home of some sort. 

79. No reductions for distance were allowed, nor do they 

seem to me practically workable. ^ 

80. For those who were hutted it amounted to about six 
annas per head per month, as near as I can calculate it. 

81. Distinctly so for a time. 

82. Residence was not enforced, but some blankets were 
provided. 

_ 83 The propoxtions were not noticeably different. But 
in works brought close to the people’s doors I am of opinion 
that they could do without any general provision for 
dependaiits, other than feeding the dependants of selected 
families in which the bread winners were few and children 
many, as, for instance, a widow with a family of small 
children. 


Ill ,— TotsJe work and piece Work. 

Mr, Higham’s Final Notes haye not been issued to the 
Engineers engaged ou the famine. I am therefore only 
able to answer from recollections of a persual of a copy lent 
me by the Chief Engineer in December. 

84. The proportions yaried from time to time according 
to the extent to which the intermediate system had been 
introduced. At one time, in February, nearly all were on 
task work and wages ; after the 20th June nearly all were 
on strict piece work. 

85, 86, and 87. Piece work with a minimum wage and 
some assistance in feeding dependants in the districts more 
seyerely affected. I think the system worked out in the 
North-Western Proyinces and Oudh Revised Famine Code 
of this year is the best we could have here. 

88 . I would include them in the general gang task (piece 
work) at a smaller task than for the stronger members, on the 
method worked out for stone breaking by piece work in my 
note of 21st June 1897, which is mentioned by Mr. 
Higham.* 

89. The work of the whole gang should be paid for, and 
the earnings limited to a maximum wage, approximately 25 
per cent, in excess of the ordinary wage, as worked out in 
the same note. 

90. I would in general keep an earthwork gang to a 
strength of about 80 workers ; and a stone work gang to a 
strength sufficient to turn out a fixed daily task of 240 
cubic feet, as see provisions in pages 122, 125, 126 of the 
Revised North-Western Provinces Famine Code of 1898. 

91. I do not trust the headmen of the gangs to carry out 
such a duty. 

92. Possibly the numbers of persons would be reduced by 
6 to 10 per cent, j tbe special establishment could not be 
reduced, but the outturn of work would be increased by 
perhaps 25 per cent. 

93. Not those really in want. 

94. As now ^ven in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh Revised Famine Code. 

95. As now given in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh Revised Famine Code. 

96. I see none. 

96 A. Yes, as in the Revised Famine Code. 

97. As in the Revised Famine Code. 

98. My own view has been 12 years, but the genei-al 
opinion was 10 years. 

99. Merely omit payment for work not done, with the 
provision of a minimum wage in severely affected districts. 

100. Necessary and expedient only in a severely distressed 
district. 

101. Great numbers, and it was found that the D wage 
was ample for light work. 

102. All workers up to 25 per cent, in excess of the normal 
unless their dependants are also being fed or paid. 

103. I should prefer to out out Sunday altogether and 
spread its allowances over the rest of the week. I venture to 
refer to paragraph 65 of my report on the famine operations 
of the Additional 3rd Circle, where the question was gone 
into at length. 

104. Yes. It is already introduced on those lines, but 
slightly simplified, in paragraph 43 of Appendix DXIV, 
see page 121 of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Revised Famine Code, and on a basis of 10,000 cubic feet, 
of a ‘ reduced lead.’ 

105 and 106. Answered in above. 

107. They cannot be instructed to do it at all times, but 
active supervision and reasonable teaching will keep the 
proportions more correct than if there were no rule, 

108. Answered in reply to question No. 89. 

109. I regret that in the absence of a copy of the Final 
Notes I cannot recollect the Blackwood system well enough 
to review it here ; but at the time of perusal it did not 
appear to me to offer any advantages over the system now 
ineoiporated in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh Re¬ 
vised Famine Code. 

110. I have^ had experience of all thiee systems, and 
taking everything into consideration, I think it "is safest to 
adopt the system incorporated in the Revised Famine Code. 


Fina* -? of Mr. Highaai’g notes on the North-Western Provinces and Oudh works, and in paragraph 11 of 
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112. Re proportions have not differed very greatly. In 
the whole body of attendants on works, including workers 
and dependants, they were as follows 


116. Each in his own province as above, the Collector Mr. C. Q. 


Per cent. 
2 bl 3 


DependantB 


L Children (over seven veatSind under 16 
years) . • 


, Children (under seven years) 


Dependants 


113. I do not see the bearings of the question. If a man 
and his wife have two children, and they all come on the 
works, then the woman and children are three-fourths of the 
whole number, as in the table given above. The women 
alone, if they all come on the works, far ontnumber the 
men; and there ought to be more children than adults. 
Many men must have left their women and children at 
home, or the disproportion would be greater than it has 
been. 

If’—delations of Civil and Public Works Officers in 

connection with the management of relif works. 

114. In the Public Works Department^ we have an 
organization for the express purpose of carrying out works ; 
its officers and subordinates are trained and accustomed to 
the organisation and control of laige numbers of people on. 
works. There is no other body of public senrants m the 
country with the same training. I therefore can see no 
advantage to he gained by relief works which require any 
degree of supervision being carried out by any other agency 
than that of the department which exfets only to carry out 
public works, especially as the Civil Officers are at that time 
overwhelmed with their own proper duties. I theretow 

entirely agree with the division between departmental and 
civil reliefworks which is made m articles 66, 57, 68, and 

90 of the Bevised North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Famine Code of 1898. 

115. (i) As to the Collector— 

This is a complex subject. The ordinary standpoint taken 
has been that as the Colleotor is responsible for the relief _ in 
general, he must have power over all but the purely teehnioal 
letails of even the departmental relief works. The theory 
entirely rests on the responsibility. But la the ordina^ 
meaniug of onr language, the man who is responsible m 
regard to any matter is the man who directly supervises it, 
and who will be blamed if it goes wrong: and conversely, 
the man who directly supervises a business, and who is 
blamed if anything goes wrong in it, is understood to have 
been responsible for its management. Now in actual fact and 
by our experience, who is the man that actually su^rvises 
departmental relief-works P It is the engineer. Who is 
the man that gets the blame if 

such works P It is the engineer. I do not think the theo^ 
of the Collector’s responsibility comes^into action when My- 
"lEin'g is found to have gone wrong m departmental work. 
But 1 take another view of it. A famine is a dire calamity, 
calling on the whole body of Government servants to put 
out their best energies for the common good; it occurs 
seldom and does not last long. Under such circmnstanoes 
I do not think we can afford to be severely logical m organi¬ 
zation, fitting in pieces like a Chinee puzzle. It is neces¬ 
sary to leave a margin and room for one set of officials to 
^ke up deficiencies of the other when necessary: and on 
foess grounds I think it best to leave the question in some 
^e^’ee of otscurity, somewhat in the manner done in 

of the ^Bevised Famine Code (1898)^ of these 
TOOvinoes, but I would prefer the use of the word _ 
mental ” in place of the words “ 

the last line of article 84, page 7. In these the Collec or 
fe given very wide powers, subject to many provisions in 
the Code and its appendices, _ and pending rrfeieneo fo 
roperior authority. If these wide powers are abused, it is 
the duty of superior authority to see to the matter. 

(ii) As to Commissioner— 

I consider that the Commissioner should have full ad- 
Hiinwtratlve power in all matters iwt departmeM. 1 
“nsider this limitation, introduced by the proviso “not 
depaitmental.” is a necessary one. 

N.-W. P. 


regarding general matters, the Divisional Engineer regard¬ 
ing departmental and professional matters just as in his 
ordinary works. 

117. Emphatically not* 

118. Men selected by the Board of Eevenne from among 
naib'tahsilddrs or from the Board’s list of approved candi¬ 
dates. 

119. Without doubt. Any outside interference with the 
officer in charge of works would throw everything into con¬ 
fusion. 

120. Neeessai'lly. Any other course would lead to ooU- 
flieting authority and responsibility, and constant Motion. 

121. Not essential. In my opinion not desirable. 

122. The petty works carried out by civil officers requited 
very little system or organization. They were managed on 
quite different lines to the departmental works. 

123. None that I can recollect at this time. 


Palmer. 

25th Mar. 
1898. 


Y.—Other details of management. 

Beplies to questions Nos. 124, 126, 128, 131, and 182 are 
omitted in accordance with the orders in the foot-note. 

127. No chalans were required. All comera fit to do any 
degree of woi'k were taken on. 

128. In Banda district — 

(i) Considerable difficulty at first; it was overcome by 

Mr. Ferard’s personal efforts. 

(ii) They are unaccustomed to continuous labour in that 
form and worked ineffectively ; but they were not 
worse than many others, e.g., the sturdy beggars 
who found private charity dried up, 

126. The maximum should be six thousand workers, as 
see article 6 in rules, ^pendix D-XIV, page 110 of the 
revised (1898) Famine Code of these provinces. A mini¬ 
mum cannot be stated for a charge to start operations with: 
but when at the close of relief operations the numbers on a 
relief charge have dwindled down to 300 workers, the 
chaise should be closed and the workers drafted to another 
charge. Similarly, if a charge has been open a month and 
has not attracted more than 300 workers, it should be closed, 
the workers being drafted to another. The last charge of 
all should not he closed till the orders of the Local Govern¬ 
ment are received. 

130. Always kitchens, for all dependants ” in the case 
where dependants are to receive assistance at all. 

YIA.—Interference with the supply of labour to private 
employers. 

133. I was three or four times told by small landownew 
that, as a consequence of the relief works, labourers would 
not come to them for field work at the ordinary cash wages. 
I explained to such men that the ordinary w'ages in cask 
meant starvation, whereas the Government desires the people 
to live : but that I had no doubt if they would give the 
customary grain wages as before, they would get an abund¬ 
ance of labour. In some cases I heard small employers had 
converted customary grain wages into cash wages calculated 
at very near ordinary grain prices, and then expected the 
people to be content with the inadequate cash wage, which 
did not nearly purchase grain equal to the customary grain 
wage. 

135. They followed the rise in price to only a small 
degree, adding, perhaps, 20 per cent, to the cash wage whep 
the grain price had risen to nearly double- 
186. That is my opinion. 

137. I do not think it an evil to give public employment 
to men rather than allow them to starve in uiidei-paid 
private employment. Excepting for a short time in Oawn- 
pore, I do not know of men being attracted to relief work 
torn properly paid private employment. There is danger 
of this oconning under the “ task and fine system ” of the 
old Code; but if the scale of wages is correctly regulated 
by the Local Government, there is no danger of it under 
the revised Code system of " payment by results.” 

138.1 think many such small works were undertaken, hut 
their effect was hut a drop in the ocean. 

139. I know no better system than the one of partially 
recoverable advances for agrienltnral works instituted by 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor early in the recent 
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famine, and now incorporated in the Revised Code and its 
appendices. 

Addenda and Corrigenda to Questions issued hy the 
Famine Commission. 

77A. Yes. It prevents those who have small local re- 
sonroes from going to the works until their i-esources are 
entirely exhausted ; and they are inclined to wait too long 
in the hope of something occurring to prevent the breaking 
up of their homes. 

113A. I think it is good policy with a great rise of 
prices, as it will relieve the labouring classes and keep them 
in full working condition. In a district where there has 
been no succession of bad seasons it might stave off the ne¬ 
cessity for further measures of relief at a later date. 

II 3 B. I doubt it. I think that under such conditions 
the sooner that relief of all kinds is reduced to its normal 
proportions, the better it is for the State and for the people. 

1130. From the existing budget provisions as far as the 
money would go, but in the case of any large outlay it would 
he necessary to make special provisions to meet the excessive 
outlay, and as that outlay would be primarily incurred for 
the relief of distress, it would reasonably be charged to 
Famine Relief. 

282. I think it was more than proportionate to the actual 
conditions as they were at the time, but it , was caused hy a 
natural apprehension of the future, which led neai-ly all 
small farmers and other holders to retain their existing 
stocks until they saw some promise of replenishing them in 
the near future. 

284. The grain flowed quickly and freely. The only 
obstacle that struck me as being of any importance was the 
absence of a direct railway line from Allahabad to Pyzabad. 
Along the road between these two places there was a con¬ 
stant stream of bullock carts bringing the cheaper grains, 
principally juar {sorghum vulgare) to Allahabad. Had 
there been a railway there, the grain traffic would have been 
greatly facilitated. 

804. I have discussed this with man^ native dealers and 
merchants. Nearly all of them considered it would at 
least steady the retail prices and prevent the daily changes 
which so often harassed the poor in towns. own opinion 
is that any such attempts would have ended disastrously by 
the organization of distribution breaking down at the time 
of most severe strain. Ordinary merchants and small 
dealers did not know what the strain was on the whole 
governing and official organization of the provinces, nor can 
they realize the practical difficulties of official distribution 
to such vast masses. Under the system of non-interference, 
we had the assistance of every trader in the country, and 
every man of them managed his own business. I cannot 
conceive of any improvised State organization which could 
have cai'ried the work through without the most wasteful 
expenditure. I believe that any such attempt would have, 
at the least, added a very large _ sum to the cost of relief: 
and, however closely guarded, it would have cheeked the 
activity of private trade from a natural apprehension of 
further interference with it. 

305 . There were such, and they succeeded for a very few 
days at a time. They were annoying and burdensome to 
the poor on such occasions, but not for long. On the whole, 
I think, they were less of an evil than any direct inter¬ 
ference would be, and I know of no method of breaking 
such rings which would not bring other evils in its train. 


{President.) —You were Superintending Engineer of the 
3rd circle during the famine P—Yes, additional 3rd circle. 

{Mr. PLigham.) —What districts had you in your 
charge?—Allahabad, Fatehpur, Cawnpore, Jbausi, Hamir- 
pur, Banda, and Jalaun. 

That is, the whole of the Allahabad Civil Division P—Yes. 

That included districts in all stages of distress?—Yes, but 
they were not distressed to the same extent. 

Some were scarcity districts P—We had not that 
nomenclature. 

What is the difference between “ famine ” and “ scarcity ” P 
-^I think you can tell it on the spot. It is relative distress. 

Was a standard of any kind laid down as to what consti¬ 
tutes a “ scarcity ” and what a “ famine ” district ?—^Not that 
I know of. 

The district is declared to he “scarcity” or “famine "by 
iihe Local Government?—Yes. 


You cannot say what the standard is?—The standard is in 
the test-works. . 

Does not the number on test-works depend a great deal 
upon the situation of the test-work?—I think not, for 
instance in the south of Allahabad in 1896 Mr. Bird had test- 
works open for two months. He could not get more than 
300 to 400 people to come. In 1897 we opened test-worte 
within 3 miles of the same spot and had 10,000 people in 
five or six days. 

Supposing you had started it close to the town or big 
village?—Even then I am sure that you would not have got 
many miless you offered a good deal more than we did. 

You wore originally appointed with the idea of supei'vislng 
relief works for the Provinces?—Only civil works. 

You had nothing to do with public works?—No. 

Not as adviser?—I did not understand it so. 

The idea was that you should go to all districts and control 
the arrangements for civil works ?—Yes, as adviser. I had 
no executive powers. 

How long did you hold the appointment P—Nominally till 
the end, but going round was stopped as operations expanded 
in the Allahabad Division. In Allahabad it got out of the 
hold of one man. I was then given the Allahabad Division 
which took up my whole time. 

Your touring was confined to the Allahabad Division ?— 
Yes, after the middle of January lb 97. 

You had no concern with civil works in other divisions?— 
I have given advice sometimes even after that date. 

In Colonel Pnlford’s circle was he the adviser, or did 
they come to you ?—I don’t remember any Oudh men com¬ 
ing to me, except for establishment. They would go to the 
nearer man. 

The civil works of other divisions were not supposed to be 
under your supervision after you took charge of the Allaha¬ 
bad Division P—As a matter of fact it was impossible for me 
to leave the Allahabad Division. 

When did you join the Allahabad Circle P—On Ist Febru¬ 
ary 1897. 

From that date your duties were practically confined to 
the Allahabad Division P—Yes. 

Did you see much of civil agency works P—^Not as much 
as I should have liked to. 

Were these works carried out on the principle of making 
recoverable advances P—Almost without exception, I believe. 

A certain proportion was advanced P—More or less. In 
heavy distress, where they had had a succession of bad years, 
you could not recover much: you had to do it through 
zamindars. 

How were works carried out. In the same way?—No. 
They were practically piece-work. They made some attempts 
at combining piece-work with daily wages for weakly people. 
The weakly person has been our stumbling block everywhere. 
Village works are not the proper place for him. 

What was paid on piece-work P—There it was practically 
Blackwood’s system. But the complaint was that the con¬ 
tractor would simply take whom he liked. 

I suppose it would be an advantage to him to employ the 
most able-bodied?—It was to his advantage to employ most 
of his own family. In Karwi the Thakurs dug with their 
own hands, and the women did carrying work at night. 

Were advances made to the Lambardars of villages P—Yes. 

Can the Lambardar be relied upon to employ the people 
most in need of employment P—I think so in most cases. 
He might sweat a little out of it. It would not pay them 
not to employ the respectable poor. They would sooner 
employ the respectable poor than the friendless poor. 

Would not the Lambardar be interested in employing able- 
bodied labour ?—I do not see why he should. He paid by the 
pit. He would pay by the quantity, and it is no concern of 
his whether the persona who dug the pits were able-bodied or 
not. 

Civil agency works really only employed the more efficient 
labourer?—No. They were a great help to the more respect¬ 
able people who would not have liked to come to works. 

■ You say in your"final report, dated 23rd September 1897, 
paragraph 48, that yon consider that the wages actually paid 
to people were quite enough to support them P—My constant 
doubt was whether they were not a shade too high. The 
hardest case I know of was that of the single young man 
who was too weakly for digger’s work. 
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In tie same paragraph you say that when grain was sold 
at 81 seers on the works the wages were fixed on the 10-seer 
basis, and so on with othei’ rates. When would the lO-seer 
basis be introduced P Directly the rate fell to lO seereP— 
It began with 10 seer's, and at the time the 1.0-seer basis was 
introduced, I think the actual rate was a little over 10 seere. 

Was the rate of wages raised P—We never found it neces¬ 
sary to raise wages any higher. In addition to the actual 
grain they have lots of local products. There was mowha, 
that lasted for a long time. They have berries in Bundel- 
khand. 

Then again the grain-equivalents are based on a certain 
quantity allowed for fuel P—I never saw a man buy fuel. 
His people either picked it up or stole it. 

In paragraph 40 yon give ns for the different districts the 
various changes of basis that occun-ed. Is this complete P— 
It is absolutely complete, to the best of my recollection. 

It would appear that you sometimes worked on the 14- 
seer basis, sometimes on the 12 and sometimes on the 10 P— 
Yes. 

In one place you had an 11-seer basis ?—Yes. 

Speaking generally, you jumped up 2 seers at a time?— 
No change was made for less than 10 per cent. 

You had jumped from 10 to 12?—You must not jump 
under 10 per cent.; you may jump over. 

■ That is to say, wages lagged behind 10 per cent. P—No. 
Conditions changed so rapidly. In Bundelkhand they live 
in tiled houses, one-third of which break every year, and 
about three weeks before the rains a large proportion goes 
out tile-making. That employs an immense lot of labour. 
There is also ploughing. The landlords there are willing to 
pay wages which altered the conditions. 

You mean to say that wages were reduced with reference 
to other conditions than Tahsil ratesP—I think the tahsil 
rate is no good. 

Whether the rate was for the whole district or not, you 
took into consideration the demand for the labour ?—Yes. 
It was better for the men to go to productive labour. 

In order to force him you gave him a tighter rate?— 
No, not force, but to induce him to go when his labour was 
directly reproductive. 

The rates on works where, grain was sold differed greatly 
from the published rates P—I saw one or two cases in which 
the rates on works were cheaper than the published rates. 
Ordinarily they were a little bit dearer. There was never 
much difference. 

The rates were never forced upon works P—I think less 
on works than in bazars. My own impression was that they 
were steadier on works. 

The B digger on the 10-seer basis would get seven piceP— 

Yes. 

Supposing at the time this scale was in force the regular 
rate was 8i seers to the rupee, it would come to 8i ohattaks to 
the anna ?—Yes. 

He would be able to get something under 15 chattaks ?— 

Yes. 

Your Code contemplates that he would be able to purchase 
19 chattaks P—Yes. 

He would really get four chattaks less than is contemplated 
in that P—Yes. On our works they did not entirely live on 
that. They had other resources. My impression is thM the 
Code wage is too high. 

As a matter of fact, the B digger, if he spent all his 
wages on grain, would only have been able to buy 15, 
instead of the 19 ohattaks contemplated in the Code P—Yes. 

Yon lowered to the 12-seer basis not because of the fall of 
prices P—No, because it was found to be attracting labour 
from private employers. If people had been allowed to stay 
on works the harvest operations would have been hindered. 

A very large proportion of the workers were women of 
the carrier class P—Yes. 

Under your 10-seer basis she would get five pice P—Yes. 

If grain were at 8i seers to the rupee, five pice would pur¬ 
chase lOf chattaks P—10'626. 

Instead of the 13 chattaks which she was supposed to be 
getting under paragraph 104 of the Code P—Yes. 

The B diggers were reduced from 19 to 15 and the women 
from 13 to lOtP—Yes ; even then I doubted if they were 
not getting too much, excepting for the individual case. 


We have been told that the Code allowance of 13 chattaks 
for a woman is a good deal too little. You are of opinion that 
lOi chattaks was too muchp—Well, at the same time there 
were local resources that a number of them had, rabi crops 
and mowha. A Bnndelkhundi will often tell you the truth. 
I asked some of the people what they were living on. A man 
showed me some pice he had saved. I asked how, and he 
explained that the children would go and steal mowha which 
was mixed with the food. M^owha stealing consists of piokitig 
it up from under stray trees and is permitted. These by¬ 
products are what helped us along. 

{Mr. Molderness ^—Was it the case in Jalaun P—It was 
in Jalaun that I was convinced of the theory. 

Do you think if there was no mowha that they had a 
sufficient wage P—Then I think it is just about as tight as 
you can do it. 

In the Jalaun district would you safely take as your 
assumed grain rates something lower than the actual price 
of grain?—Not quite. In the Jalaun district they held to the 
10-seer basis a little later than elsewhere for that reason. 

{Mr. Bigham .)—Making allowances for these by-pro¬ 
ducts, do yon consider that if wage bases were identical with 
the market rate for grain we might allow a smaller number 
of chattaks than are at present allowed in the Code ?—I am 
not sni-e at all seasons. Prom my experience I consider in 
the winter the market prices were nearer the basis than 
later on. There was not much difference. I don’t think you 
could have screwed them up in the winter. There was more 
margin in the hot weather. 

{Pretident.)—W\i 2 it do you mean by basis?—I mean the 
assumed rate. There was more difference between this and 
the actual market rate in March than in winter. 

{Mr. Bulderness .)—Was that difference against the 
labourer P—Yes. 

{Mr. 8toher)—kce: you speaking of the grain supply or 
the sufficiency of the cash equivalent?—I believe the grain 
would be sufficieut. I mean the cash payment would be too 
much. 

{Mr. Bigham)—’Vh.&n you think the most convenient 
way of allowing for these outside products is to adjust the 
difference between the wage basis and the market rate P— 
I think so. 

On whoso recommendation would it be done P—That of 
the Commissioner. There were numbers of reports going to 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 

Did the Lieutenant-Governor decide what the rate was 
that was to be paid P—Practically. The Commissioner 
reported that he had done it, if he felt any necessity to do 
it at once, and got sanction afterwards. 

In paragraph 104 of the Revised Code in class C the 
rate laid down is 14 chattaks for men and 13 for women. Con¬ 
sidering the difference of 15 per cent, between the wage you 
gave and what is allowed here, what is the advantage of 
having a distinction ?—I am not sure that it could be 
theoretically defended, but I think the practical point is of 
more importance. Public opinion among the villagers would 
be very strong against a woman getting the same number of 
pice as the man; this would be the case even as regards the 
weak men in a carrying gang. 

On the 10-soer basis you paid the same rate?—They 
understood that it was an accident. There was always 
a feeling that a man should get a pice more. This 
question of 14 and 13 was gone into by the Com¬ 
mittee, and the general vote was that it should be 
retained. 

_ It seems to me you are straining at a gnat and swallow¬ 
ing a camel. A woman is entitled to 13 ohattaks and gets 
lot, and still you are sticking at this difference of 
one chattak between a man and a woman. Yon think the 
natives understand the difference ?—I think so. 

Under the Code system and with a 12-se6r basis there is a 
certain wage for carriers of four pice or five pice according to 
the sex, that is, you gave a different wage to male and 
female carriers. On page 288 of Volume III in Appendix 
VII you speak of the intermediate system. When this system 
was introduced you apparently did not think it necessary to 
maintain this difference P—It became too complicated to 
have made a distinction here. 

You over-rode that strong feeling among the people P_ 

Yes. We gave it more as piece-work. 

On the 12-3661’ basis, if he did the ordinary task, the male 
carrier got four pice ?—Yes. 
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On the Code system he would get fire pice P—Yes, but in 
the party there might be a little child. 

That counted one-half?—They were all family groups. 

When you brought this system in you equalized the 
man’s pay with that of the woman P—We took the mean of 
the carriers and that brought that right. 

Supposing yon had a man, woman and a girl, each would 
get paid P—Yes. 

You paid each carrier P—Yes. 

Yon paid the third carrier?—Yes, when of one family. 
In theory we paid each one, but hi practice we could not 
carry it on. We made some alterations afterwards. 

What is the amount allowed to a male carrier P—For three 
carriers it came to 4 pice each. 

Under the Code system they got 5 pice each?—No. If 
you take the earnings of the three carriers it came to the 
same thing. I should like always to pay the man carrier 
one pice more, but it is very hard to manage. 

It was for the purpose of avoiding that complication that 
it was proposed the male and female should get the same 
wage, and which I find in practice you have been paying 
and now you propose to perpetuate that difference. In my 
note I proposed to give the same wage to both sexes P — 
That note did not reach ns in time the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces Famine Coda Committee sat in October. 

As regards the payment of the wage, did you pay daily? 
—There was a short time when we tried paying twice a 
week, but people were coming in such a rush that we had 
to go to the daily payments. 

Was it practicable under your circular for every worker 
to receive his pay separately ?—Practically so, under the Code 
system where the wages were calculated on the persons at 
work, that is to say, sometimes the head of a family got it, 
but generally every man, woman, and child got pay into 
their own hands. All but babies in arms got their own wage. 

Your payments were made by means of mohurrits?—Yes. 

You mention in paragraph 31 of your report that in 
Jaiaun you had special paymasters. Why was it given up? 
—It was retained throughout Jalaun as an experiment. 
The Collector was very much in favour of it. I did not 
object to it in any way. I watched it carefully and could 
not see that there was very much advantage in it. 

Were you of opinion that the mohurrir’s payment was 
80 satisfactory that you did not require special paymasters? 
—Yes. The practical difficulty was to get enough of them. 
The Jalaun system req^uired a good deal of supervision. It 
was introduced into Jalaun and confined to that district. As 
a means of ensuring the money getting to people you could 
not have improved on the mohurrir system. 

Is there not great danger that the mohurrirs will draw 
money for workers that are not present P—I suppose they 
would if you let them. 

Is not the employment of paymasters a check on that P— 
If you get the right sort of paymasters. The paymaster 
would generally be no check, he and the mohurrir would 
go shares as soon as you began to rely on him. 

You think it would be weL to have mohurrirs only ?—Yes, 
then you knew your danger and would rely on nobody. 

In paragraph 8 (page 2S6) of your report you say that 
children being emaciated was the reason for starting 
kitchens?—Yes. 

When you paid for the children, what amount did you 
pay for each?—One pice each. 

What was the cost of feeding children in kitchens P— 
Almost exactly two pice. 

Do you think it is fair to say that the parents will not 
feed their children when they did not get more than a pice 
for each ?—I think that they were very ignorant villagers. 
They stuff ed their children with their coarse bits of chuppa- 
tees. They could not prepare the food as it was .prepared in 
the kitchens. 

You attribute the improvement in the children not so 
much to the increase in quantity of food as to the im¬ 
provement in quality?—To both. I consider one pice is 
too little for a child. 

Do you think parents cannot be trusted to feed their 
children P—I do not mean they cannot be trusted. They 
are not able to do it. Tbe children are debilitated, and they 
give them the very coarse stuffs they eat themselves. 

With regard to paragraph 41, was an attempt made to 
pmploy contractors P—This was started while I was still in 


the third circle. It broke up before I returned. None was 
done under me and I know nothing of it. 

You don’t think it had a fair trial?—I think I have said 
so plainly. 

You make light of the danger that contractors won’t 
employ weakly persons P—I cannot see what difference it 
makes on works. 

The objection to the system is that weakly persons could 
not earn enough P—That was not the complaint made. The 
complaint was that weakly persons could not get work. If 
yon say they could not support themselves that is another 
thing. 

_ You have said one of your difficulties was, to get a suffi¬ 
cient staff of work-agents ?-—Yes. 

Were Public Works contractors utilized at all as work- 
agents?—No. 

Suppose you had taken them as monthly servants in 
measuring up works, do yon think that would have relieved 
your difficulty about work-agents ?—I doubt it. I doubt 
if they could have resisted the instincts of the contractor. 

Do yon think they would have come ?—Not the men we 
wanted, nor are there any great number of them. 

If yon employ them as contractors ?—You can rely upon 
it that the coolies will let you know that they have been 
cheated. 

You have to he as constantly there P—Yes. You have 
to go round the works jn.st as much. 

You require practically as much establishment to look 
after contractors ?—Just as much of the controlling estab¬ 
lishment, but not of mohurrirs and mates. 

Superior establishment P—The more superior establish¬ 
ment .you have the cheaper everything is. 

_ With regard to Appendix IN, in working this interme¬ 
diate system you had to put on more carriers than were 
theoretically required P—Yes. 

Were there generally more ?—In Cawnpore it was very 
general. In North Allahabad not many, generally there 
was an excess of carriers. 

Supposing you had excessive can-iers and the maximum 

task was done, did the carriers get the maximum wage P_ 

Yes. If there were more than a reasonable number, then 
we put them on to dressing. 

Supposing on the intermediate system work is stopped 
by rain, do men get anything P—No. It was forbidifen. 
Under the rules we were not supposed to pay them anything 
if they stopped work. 

If you had a rainy day P—Then they took their chance, 
as they do in private employ. On one occasion we saw 
that they had been trying to get work, and after consulta¬ 
tion with the Collector we paid them. 

Were the workers ever in a position to earn more under 
this system than on task-work P—Yes. 

How P—In calculating task-work people always forget the 
fines. 

In task-work you didn’t fine P—Yes. 

What were they fined down to P—The penal on the Code 
system. 

On the intermediate system how far were they fined ?— 
They didn’t get the money. In one case we fin^ them, in 
the other we didn’t pay. 

How did a man on the intermediate system earn more 
than on task-work on the 12-8eer basis P—There was a differ¬ 
ence of from 2^ annas to 3 annas in the earnings. 

In task-work you support their dependents?—Yes, in 
gi-eatly distressed districte. At the end we did not give 
cash to dependants, but only food. 

On the intermediate system the party can do nothing 
on a rainy day P—No. 

If circumstances prevented their doing the maximum 
taskP—They got less then. There were no rainy days in 
stone-breaking, the people were under shelter. 

As regards earth-work P—That was very small. 

If any circumstances prevented their doing a full task 
they got fined deeper down P—They didn’t get fined first, 
They were paid according to resulte. The object being to 
bring them back to the natural results of labour. 

Were they ever in a position to earn so much more on 
the intermediate system as to be able to support thei? 
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dependents and themselves on Sundays?'—Yes, they could 
do that, given fine weather. 

Working 25 per cent, ahove the full task?—Yes. 

With regard to Appendix IX, the result of the introdne- 
tioa of the rules was that small parties disappeared P—Yes. 

What was the object of these rules ?—There was gi'eat 
difficulty in keeping up the immense mass of accounts 
required for small squads. There was a tremendous amount 
of supervision required. I introduced stone-breaking. I 
talked it over with several men, and section officers said they 
could work it better on the gang system than by small 
squads. It proved an immense success on the gang system. 

If you had a small party in the gang who did the maxi¬ 
mum task and who would earn the extra pice, and there 
were other members who did a short task, they would not 
get the extra wage, would they?—No. We found that 
didn’t work in practice. The people sorted themselves. The 
result. of experience was that you would get good men work¬ 
ing together. There was no difficulty whatever in working 
this system of the gang. Bad workers were either reformed 
or turned out of the party. In the gangs there was room 
for what I may callinter-helping 

You gave up the individual task?—Yes. 

If you have large gangs and pay them strictly by results, 
would it not he simpler to pay purely by the amount of work 
done? As you pay contractors?—Yes, it would be simpler, 
hut the critic would go round and question the people, several 
would complain that they had received little or nothing and 
the work would get a had name. It is absolutely necessary 
to pay it into the hands of the people. 

The only objection to true piece-work is fear of the 
critic?—Yes. 

Wherever we have been we have found that, except in one 
place, aide by side with the Code system of task-work, there 
has grown up a system of payment by results. The system 
of payment by results varies. In the North-Western Prov¬ 
inces it is the revised intermediate system. There is one 
difierenoe between the North-Western Provinces and other 
Provinces. In the North-Western Provinces you'have your 
task-work system in some districts entirely, and payment by 
results in others, according as to whether it is called a famine 
or scarcity district. In all cases of payment by result 
if no work is done, no wage is paid. In the North-Western 
Provinces some districts have this system entirely and some 
have the task-work system entirely. Do you consider these 
two systems can be associated together in the same district ? 
—I am not sure. I don’t think they can. 

Yon have made no trials?—No. 

The system is that when people come to work they would 
he told off to task-work or piece-work; those who it was 
found could not earn their living by piece-work would be 
drafted to task-work?—I don’t think that could be done. 

Are you not dropping down to that with your inter¬ 
mediate system ?—I don’t think so. 'The weakly people we 
have are simply put on to dressing gangs. Ours is simply 
a tail end. There are not two separate works, but there is 
simply a tail of very miserable creatures. 

The question is whether they should be put into separate 
gangs or put into the working gangs to lower the standard 
of work P—They are in a separate gang now. 

Then it is the same system P—When it came to a moderate 
number we put them along with the gang, but when it 
came to large numbers, we then formed them into separate 
gangs. 

Do you consider the conditions of labour are so distinct in 
famine and scarcity districts that in distressed districts every¬ 
body can earn enough for his own living, and in famine 
nobody can?—No. 

In one you must have a system of piece-work, in the 
other you can only have task-work ?—No. You won’t fine 
them below a certain point in famine districts. 

In scarcity districts it is piece-work, in famine it is piece¬ 
work subject to a minimum wage and allowance for Sundays? 
—Yes. 

Is that in any way different from what we call the Code 
task-work?—Yes. 'The difference is in the question of 
fining down. 

What is the essential difference ?—Theoretically there is 
no difference. Practically there is an immense difference. 

What is the difference?—It is a matter of sentiment. 
Under the Code system deductions are shown as fines, whereas 
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under piece-work they are simply short payments for short 
work, and this is not so much objected to by the people 

But is it not true that under the Code system in the Banda 
District your fines were not treated in the initial accounts as 
fines, that is, shown as deductions from the full wage, but 
a reduction was made in the amount of the daily wage 
entered in the gang register?—That is so, but still under the 
Code .system the people know they are being fined, but it 
does not seem to them like fines when the system is piece¬ 
work. 

Now in regard to the question of large and small works, 
paragraph 53, your experience of small village works is that 
gained in the south of the Allahabad District P—Yes, there 
were 300 such works. 

As regards the diagram’* put in as an appendix of your 
evidence, when did the system of small works begin ?—On 
the 10th of April. 

Prom that date the percentage of the population on relief 
works in the Allahabad District went up at a rapid rate?— 
More rapidly than the percentage in other districts. 

In Allahabad and Banda it went up together; that was 
due to the end of the harvest ?—Yes, it was due to thq 
people returning from the harvest. 

The sudden increase in the percentage of the population 
that came to works was more marked in Allahabad than in 
any other district. I suppose you attribute that mainly to 
the opening of small works P—Yes. 

Due to the superior attractiveness of having their relief 
near their homes P—I should say superior effectiveness in 
affording relief, not attractiveness. 

Your opinion in paragraph 53 is that as a rule the nearer 
you' can get the works to villages the better?—Yes. 

You are not afraid of attracting people who can do with¬ 
out them?—No, only we want a larger staff of Staff Corps 
officers who will be on the spot, and have the power of 
saying “ we will not allow you to come ”. 

How would the Staff Corps officers do that P—They are very 
active men and always about. 

What would they depend upon if they rejected the labour 
test? Would they have to depend upon certain rules 
or tests P—;We found that they depended upon nothing but 
their own judgment. 

How Would the Staff Corps officers discriminate ?—He 
would talk to the people on works and find out. We wanted 
a larger staff. 

If you increased the supply you would not have got men 
of the same quality?—I think we could have got double 
the supply of men of the same quality. 

{President.)—Yon said the condition of some of the peo¬ 
ple was very wi-etched. Do you mean people on the works P 
—9“ works were hunted about by cholera; there 
was difficulty in finding good water. I am referring to 
people on the worksjand also to those off them. 

(Mr Sigiam.)—Are yon in favour of giving less favour¬ 
able conditions in the case of task-work near their homes than 
for large works some distance from the villages ?—I would 
certainly give them a lower rate. 

The problem is to increase the attractiveness of useful 
distant works and put a drag on the others ?—I think the 
lower rate is enough for them. 

Would you recommend small works being introduced on 
the first appearance of distress, or would you begin with large 
works ?—I would rather begin with large works. 

And keep these as a reserve P—Yes. 

^ Is there any danger of small village works proving insuffi¬ 
cient ?—In the parts of India I know of, absolutely none. 

If you work close to a village you can give work for a 
few months, but could you give work for nine months?— 
In practice we marked off the country into square blocks, 
each six miles square, into each of these we dotted three or 
four works. You can find in a block of six square miles an 
immense number of village tanks and every tank is of benefit 
to the people. 

These people would have to walk two or three miles ?—l 
think there is no harm in that. 

Do.yon think that in your blocks of six square miles you 

could keep the population employed through one famine ?_ 

Easily. In Bundelkhand we oould find work for three or 
four years. 

With reference to paragraph 32 of your report were your 
visiting inspectors persons of the class of Public Work# 
subordinates ?—Yes. 
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They looked after the technical portion of the work F— 

Yea. 

How many charges did one visiting inspector have!*— 
Three or four, sometimes five. 

They would visit the work once a weekP—Yes. 

How many Public W orks subordinates were appointed as 
visiting inspectors?—Twenty-two. I have not got the 
information precisely. 

What outside sources did you go to for themP—They were 
principally men who had been employed in the previous 
famine and got certificates. 

Had they any experience in managing works P—Soma 
of them had, and were very good men. 

Europeans and natives ?—They were principally Europeans; 
there were some natives and they did very good work. 
They were always started as work agents, and then promoted 
by selection. 

What did you pay work agents P—Erom K35 to ft65. Then 
perhaps some might get a lift to fiSO. 

As regards the officers in charge, do you think the class 
you used were good P—Yes. 

That is, men of revenue experience?—Very few had 
revenue experience, hut they had a character to lose. 

Were these men appointed by the Board of Revenue P— 
All, except four or five. 

As a rule they were appointed by the Board of Revenue ? 
—Yes. 

I suppose Collectors sent up their names P—The Board 
exhausted their own list of approved candidates and then sent 
round to Commissioners and Collectors and got them from 
them. We got very good men. 

What was the payP—Practically from H80 to R90 a 
month. 

I suppose they were on the list for civil employment P— 

Yes. 

What has become of them nowP—A good many have been 
appointed Naib-Tahsildars. 

The men who have done best stand first to be appointed as 
Naib-Tahsildam P—Yes. 

In large works was it generally necessary to have an upper 
subordinate or Assistant Engineer resident on the works P— 
No. I should prefer to leave the Naib-Tahsildar in charge. 

In any case had you works in charge of Public Works 
officers or subordinates P—One, but it was a man wasted. 

Were you able to spare a manP—No, but there was 
cholera about and the Naib-Tahsildar had got frightened. 

Every charge was solely under the Naib-Tahsildar P— 
Yes. 

The Public Works man going round ?—The Naib-Tahsil¬ 
dar is a Public Works man for the time. 

I mean he has either the inspecting officer or somebody 
always going round ?—Yes. 

In regard to Work-agents, on what class do you suggest 
we should draw?—The non-commissioned officers of regi¬ 
ments. 

Would you get anything from contractors?—Perhaps a 
little. 

(Mr. Molderness) —They have no knowledge ?—It is in 
their habits of discipline that they are useful. 

(Mr. Higham )—You think that generally one-third of 
the relief labourers resided on works ?—Yes. 

Did you give them anything in the way of hutsP—We 
gave them double screens, which were erected like tents. 

Were they of any use during the rains P—Yes, for the 
stone-breakers; other people got drowned out of the works by 
their excavation pits filling up. 

In the rains bad you only stone-breaking ?—Except in the 
north of Allahabad and in Jalaun. 

Do you think relief works should be broken up during the 
rains P—As soon as possible. 

What would you do P—I would make the conditions 
harder. They could find lots of work in the villages after 
the rains began. 

With regard to the question of the relations of Civil and 
Public Works officers, are your views on the subject met by 
the rules in the Revised Code ?—Yes. There are two things 
I think of. I prefer the word “ departmental ” in place of 
the words “ strictly professional ” in paragraph 34, page 7 of 
the Code. 


As regards the employment of children over 12 yearn of 
age, you say you would have them employed as in the 
Revised Famine Code?—My own idea was that children 
under 12 should not be on works at all. 

Over 12?—Over 12 and up to 16 I would give them less 
than adults, but call them children. 

Do you think children from 12 to 16 would not do as 
much carrying work as women?—I don’t think so. I do not 
think it would be fair. 

Many of your women are nursing mothers?—Yes. 

Do you think a girl from 12 to 16 would do as much as 
that P—Yes, perhaps. 

Does it not often happen that girls of fifteen are mothers? 
—Yes, but even if a mother was under 15 she was always 
classed as a woman. 

In the original Code children were given up to the C 
woman, and in Bombay and Madras they are so paid. Do 
you think they do less work, or do you think they don’t 
require as much food P—I think it is the custom of the 
country. 

How did you get at that custom P—In ordinary labour. 

Would you keep them as a separate class?—Yes. 

The great point is to have as few classes as possible ?— I 
recognize that. If you put children from 12 to 16 in the 
adult class and do not employ any one over 12, except as 
adults, you would eliminate the children altogether and then 
some one would require statistics afterwards. 

(President) —-Is there not too great a difference between 
10 and 16 to give all the persons classed as children under 
that distinction the same wage P—Yes, I think there is myself. 
My original idea was that it should be either 12 to 16, or 10 
to 14. 

You said in your examination by Mr. Higham that you 
would have got the whole population on the works if you 
allowed an extra pice or twop—Yes, if you didn’t tighten up 
wages the whole of the labouring population, which is about 
90 per cent., would have come. 

Has that ever been proved by experience; if so where ?—, 
It was proved by the way in which it was running up in 
Cawnpore ; vide Appendix XI of my Report. Had the wage 
been raised to the 8-seer basis, (in accordance with the tahsil 
rate at that time), I think we would have got an enormous 
part of the population on. 

Do you think there was any really great need for relief in 
Cawnpore ?—I think there was in this way, that if it had not 
been given there would have been a great deal of trouble. 
When the scarcity began we took on about 1,000 waifs and 
strays that you could not put into poor-houses. 

(Mr. Stoker.)—Were complaints made in the papers that 
relief was excessive in the Cawnpore District?—Nothing 
very serious. I think the Lieutenant-Governor sent down 
orders to lower the basis to the 10-seer basis. The danger 
is on the one hand of starvation and on the other of the 
labouring class coming bodily to your works. 

(President.) —Were there any complaints that people were 
in bad condition in Cawnpore P—Not that I ever heard 
of. We had works open for along time and people would 
not come to them. 

I think you said in reply to Mr. Higham that you prefer 
big works to small ones?—Yes. I was thinking of depart¬ 
mental works. 

Were you thinking of starting these when there is scarcity 
or in famine P—When there is no doubt that scarcity is 
severe. 

When there is something like famine before you the. diffi¬ 
culty in the policy of beginning with large works is that 
you are generally in this position. When the kharif harvest 
has failed you generally begin your works in the winter. If 
you reserve your small works then you reserve them up to the, 
monsoon. Then in the monsoon small works are impractic¬ 
able?—Well, large works would be reservoirs. I think if 
yon undertake, any large works you should begin them as 
soon as possible. 

Do you think it is possible to have a system of reserving 
small works in your circles for people who would get an 
order to that effect from the village inspecting officer, and if 
others were ordered away to big works, the object being to 
reserve as far as possible small works in circles for people 
who have some special reason for staying at home, like, 
cultivators, or widows with young children, and weakly 
persons who cannot go a distance but who are fit for a certain 
amount lof work. The small works would he under special 
agency and be reserved for such people who would have 
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glasses, all others being ordered to big works. Do you 
think that would be practicable, or would there be in practice 
difficulties which would make it impossible ?—I think with 
a good deal of attention it would be possible. Your floating 
miserables would have to be taken to big works. The diffi¬ 
culty would he to decide who was to use the pass or whether 
the person who had the pass was the right person. 

The idea was to make a list of those people who had 
special reasons for staying at home. The great advantage 
of small works was that they afford assistance to the more 
respectable class of villagers who would otherwise perhaps 
have been put to a good deal of shame ; in fact who would 
not have come. By that means you give them a good deal 
of help?—On our small departmental works near villages I 
am not sure how far it could be done. Perhaps one could 
work it. It would require a very heavy stall to do it reliably. 
Perhaps after two or three months when they had been 
trained to the system it would be a workable thing. 

Yon agree that under the modified intermediate system 
the most a family could earn by doln g the maximum was 
from 21 annas to 3 annas more than on task-work?—Yes, 
supposing those on task-work were never fined. 

Yesterday Pandit Hari Krishan Pant in his examination 
said that under the modified intermediate system the maxi¬ 
mum could only be earned if the digger was robust, and at 
least one carrier out of two was robust. Do you think that is 
right?—Yes. I do not think the unmitigated payment-by¬ 
resuits system is suited to a place that has suffered severely. 

(Mr. Holderness^ —The full ration you gave the D 
carrier, male or female, was 34 and 13 chattaks respectively, 
that is, the minimum of the old Code ?—It has gone down 
to the penal. 

Under the task system contemplated by the new Code, if 
the worker does a full task he gets the ordinary wage, that 
is, a full ration?—Yes. 

In a famine work, provided he does'the work, he gets the 
ordinary wage ?—Yes. 

And that represents the full ration ?—Yes, of the Code. 

So that the wages given to the ordinary worker are pre¬ 
cisely the same as he got under your system ?—Yes. 

Then the minimum wage takes off from each worker from 
one to two pice?—Yes. 

That was what you did when you fined?—Yes. 

This really represents your practice P—Yes. 

(Mr. Stoker) —You see on page 19 of the Revised Code 
the entry of 14 chattaks and 13 chattaks as the grain equi¬ 
valent of the full ration for class C workers. What food 
ration does that represent P—It represents the intermediate 
food ration between that specified under section 99 and that 
specified in section 100, the details of that food ration have 
not been worked out nor were they ever considered, because 
it is a question of paying in money, and we therefore had 
to fix upon something which would fairly represent that 
money between the two extremes of the least and the 
greatest. The full ration was a food ration sufficient to 
keep an able-bodied working person in full working effici¬ 
ency under hard work. 

(President) —^Yon kept the grain equivalent as far as 
the male goes at 19 chattaks for a full ration, that is, the 
same as the old Code, and reduced the female’s grain-equi¬ 
valent by one ehattak, though you didn’t alter her ration P 
—Yes. 

(Pr. Richardson) —Yon say that on large works people 
did not entirely live on the Code wage P—They had resources 
besides, 


Under these conditions would it be safe to draw a definite 
conclusion as to the sufficiency of the Code wage for I'elief 
workers in health F—I think the margin between the wages 
on the assumed basis of prices and actual prices is so great 
as to almost certainly be greater than their resources. The 
margin between assumed prices and real prices was greater 
than any help they received. Any man in charge of works 
if he foun d his coolies losing condition would say that the 
grain was half a seer dearer and would raise the wages all 
round. We met fresh difficulties every few days in the 
conduct of works. 

If modifications were so constant, would not a rigid 
system of classification of workers be inexpedient P—We 
never changed our classification. Any alteration in classifica¬ 
tion causes confusion. The unit of everything is the 
classification of labour: if you were to call a girl of fifteen 
a child one day and a woman the next you would never 
know whore you were. No, you want a rigid classification 
of workers. 

(Mr. Stoker) —Did you, as a matter of fact, find that 
the wages earned under the intermediate system were suffi¬ 
cient to maintain the labourers P—Yes, certainly ; I found 
that whenever you commenced with the intermediate 
system people from not being accustomed to it, or from 
some suspicion, always ran away in certain numbers ; perhaps 
one-half ranaway. In a week they returned and eventually 
you got something like the numbers yon started with. 

I understand the rule was that you had discretion to 
propose any alteration that you found in practice necessary. 
Did yon require to make any alteration P—These are shown 
in the notes. 

As regards the maintenance of a double system side by 
side, of piece-work and task-work, do you think it would be 
practicable to maintain the double system ?—No. 

What is your objection ? Do you think it would be 
possible to sort the workers ?—It seems to me there would 
be difficulty at every step. One difficulty would be to sort 
the workers, and still worse to keep them sorted. 

Had yon any experience of giving intermediate work at 
some distance from task-work, with the result of one 
attracting labourers from the other P—It was a question 
that was considered this time last year. There was some 
Code work in Allahabad which was not far from the inter¬ 
mediate work in Patehpur. What did happen was that 
when intermediate works began a lot of people came to Code 
work in Allahabad. They began to return again because 
we began to tighten up our task. 

You suggested that you would give discretion to officers, 
such as Staff Corps officers, to refuse people admission to work. 
Would not that be abandoning the whole principle of the 
work test ?—It is illogical I admit, but I would like it. No 
mechanical method of sorting can be entirely depended on. 

Would it be preferable to make on works a more severe 
test P—Then I think you starve out the weakly people. It 
is very difficult. 

(Mr. Bolderness) —You said that the wage was a fair 
subsistence wage. I suppose you mean the wage earned by 
carriers P—Yes. 

That being so yon could not reduce it by fines P—Yes. 

Then the minimum wage would have to be used very care¬ 
fully P—Yes. 

Therefore the full ration so far as the class of carriers is 
concerned is really a fair subsistence wage P—It is if you 
suppose they have no resources. If he has nothing else it is 
a tight fit, but almost everybody has got something else, 
so it is very difficult to generalize. 


Mr. C. G. 
Palmer. 

S5th Mar. 
1898. 


Raja Tasadduq Rasul Kham, C.S.I., Jahan^rabad, Bara Banki, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers tt) the Commission’s questions. 

Translation of the “ Notes of Evidence ” written hy Raja 
Tabadduq Rasul Khan, C.S.I., in reply to the ques¬ 
tions framed hy the Famine Commission. 

•2, The distress was due to the untimely failure of the rains 
and of the scantiness of products in several harvests. Those 
circumstances conspired towards raising prices. 

3. It rained one-fourth in comparison to past years, and 
even that short supply of rain arrived out of season. Ap¬ 
proximately loss done to kharif was one-fourth, to hemcat 
total failure, and to rahi one-eighth. The prices of food 


grains were much higher than in other years. The prices of 
all kinds of food-grains were higher than those experienced 
in past famines. 

4. The condition of the district was varying. There was 
an abnormal fall in the produce of grains. The last three 
years were unusually had. 

6 . The population was enjoying ajnaterlal well-being. 

The men belonging to the labouring class or other mean 
occupation were in a precarious pondition. The number of 
these men was small. 

6 . Agriculture is absolutely dependant on the timely fall 
of rains and the harvest on its sufficient amount of supply. 


Raja 

Tasaddnq 

Rasul 

Kha/n. 

25th Mar. 
1898. 


*The numbers refer to the questious drawn up bj the Commission. 
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The absence of other facilities for irrigation affects cultiva¬ 
tion to no small extent. 

7. Reserves of money cannot be estimated. The- cultiva¬ 
tors had reserved food-grains so as to support themselves till 
the next harvest and to meet the requirements of seed sowing. 
The labouring class had no such reserve. The latter might 
have been 20 per cent, of the population. 

8. Past famine, following the failure of one harvest, was 
limited to a few districts of Oudh, while the recent one 
affected more or less this as well as other provinces. The 
famine of 1896-97, as compared with those of recent years, 
was of a critical character. 

9. The rough estimation made by the Government of the 
extent of crop failure and the degree of distress, etc.,^appears 
to be accurate, because the management made on their basis 
met with success. 

10. In my calculation the number of such pereons ought to 
be 25 per cent, in future. 

12. The relief given was adequate to save life and obviate 
suffering. No relief was given and no expenses were incur¬ 
red except in cases of unavoidable necessity. The lolieved 
consisted chiefly of those persons who were really in such 
need. 

13. The full and suflflcient relief was given to save life and 
remove misery. The whole relief machinery was conducted 
under good management and careful supervision. 

14. The relief arrangements were not defective, insuffi¬ 
cient, or ill adapted in any case. 

15. Sufficient and timely help was given ; suitable mea¬ 
sures had been undertaken for the security of life. 

16. A few changes were made in the scheme of relief, 
because unfit persons were either dismissed or left at their 
own accord and their place was filled by the distressed people. 
Temporary contracts worked a considerable change on the 
scheme, and therefore they were at once abolished. 

18. To my knowledge it has been fully carried to the 
practicable extent. 

19. The exaction of labour was in each cate commensu¬ 
rate with the labourer’s powers. 

20. Women and children under 10 years of age were sub' 
jeoted to do what they could. 

21. I cannot tell the number of destitute persons, but I 
know they were relieved, and the cause of the smallness of 
their number in relief works may be traced to private 
charity. 

22. Persons not in need of relief did not come to the work, 
but those who were hard pressed joined it. The labour 
exacted was equal to the working capacity of each person, and 
the wage given was adequate for subsistence. The work was 
open to each member of a family. Relief was given ; when 
paupers multiplied, more relief works were created. 

23. Residents of distant places disliked to stay ; but the 
necessity being unavoidable, they did. 

26. The sufferings experienced in the present famine 
exceeded in severity those of previous ones. I attribute this 
to liberality and excellent management, which were commen¬ 
surate to the demand. 

27. Relief was distributed in all possible ways in the 
form of cooked food from public kitchens and in the shape 
of cash. 

28. To my knowledge home relief was in no ease mis¬ 
placed. Fa/rda nashin women as well as crippled and unfit 
persons received grant of relief at their houses under strict 
supervision. The unqualified persons got nothing. 

29. So far as my recollection goes, no gratuitous home 
relief was given in any former scarcity. The system was 
adopted just on the outbreak of famine and at an earlier 
stage was most beneficial. Destitutes were saved ; villages 
and families were protected from ruin. It had no demor¬ 
alizing effect on them. They accepted charity to maintain 
themselves. 

81. This famine called forth all sorts of help, whereas in 
the past scarcities no similar aid was given. 

32. The suspension and remission of laud revenue by Gov¬ 
ernment saved landholders ; nevertheless, the burden of daily 
necessities weighed heavily on them. They were involved in 
debts and temporarily reduced in circumstances. Remission 
affected the tenants as well. Good rabi coupled with low 
prices counteracted to a certain extent the injurious effects 
of the famine. Restoration to the former position is depen¬ 
dent chiefly on future good harvest. The famine told 


heavily on the labourers. It reduced their physical powers, 
and they had their share in the loss sustained by cultivators 
and land-holders. The gain of the grain dealers was triple 
to that they usually earned. All other trades necessarily suf¬ 
fered, but the injury is not permanent. 

34, I think existing arrangements sufficient. 

36. Crop returns give an accurate account of area and kind 
of grain and of success of sowing ; but the entry about the 
condition of crops is presumptive. 

39. The State measures adopted in Bara Banki district 
were relief to labourers, poor-houses, suspension of revenue 
in favour of landholders, taqavi, and home relief to parda 
nashin women. Similar measures were also raised by 
private charity. The food-grains, clothes, and cash were dis¬ 
tributed. Roads and tanks were constructed. 

40. As a member of the relief committee and a talnqdar 
who opened relief works, distributed charity and taqavi, I 
have had personal experience. 

45. All the measures used in the recent famine proved 
essential and successful. It would have been more beneficial 
if food-grains had been purchased and sold off at cheap prices. 

46. Measures of irrigation should be improved, and pakka 
wells should be constructed. 

48. All the measures adopted for preventing distress met 
with popular approval, especially the home relief given 
to par da nasliin women and distribution of gratuitous relief 
and taqavi to poor tenants, 

49. Government measures to retain grain houses in the 
country would be eminently benefioiaL 

63. Constant repair of roads will be of permanent useful¬ 
ness. Disrepair will interrupt traffic and flow of water in 
the rainy season. 

64. There is still room for new roads, but it cannot last 
long. The work may be created by raising and convert¬ 
ing unmetalled roads into pakka ones. I have no reply to 
the latter portion of the question. 

55. Metal collection on the sides, of the roads will be useful 
for the employment of relief labourers, and it may be easily- 
done. 

67. Construction or extension of tanks is beneficial. 
Bhur lands should be avoided when they are subject to 
speedy annihilation. 

69. The number of workers was varying according to- 
necessity. Any supervision preventing those not reaDy in 
need was very difficult. It can be conducted thus that 
the headman of a village or some other village, resident of 
similar position, may be made responsible for enrolling only 
the needy. 

60. The present relief works still admit construction of 
more tanks. There is ample room for the construction of 
tanks on the recun-enoe of famine. Large numbers of men 
could be employed on them. 

62. On the removal of famine these works were regarded 
fruitful, successfully resisted its severity, and became meana 
of subsistence. 

68 . Such works will be useful in future famines. A regis¬ 
ter should be kept in each district for the purpose of record¬ 
ing all particulars, expenses, etc., in order that the works 
could be easily started in that locality and requisite number 
of labourers may be at once calculated, 

67- I prefer canal construction or drainage works in places 
where they do not already exist, but the latter project cannot 
be realized on a large scale. Depth of a tank should be 
equal to the requirements of the place in which they are con¬ 
structed. Each tract of land will be regarded as irrigated by 
tanks, and therefore it will have a favourable effect on the 
assessment of revenue- 

71. The following distance should be kept in view for 
attending relief works :— 

(a) three miles j 
0 ten miles. 

73. Professional labourers 'should be conveyed over 1® 
miles with their family. 

74. In the late famine residence on the works was option¬ 
al. 

76. Residence on the works was not a positive condition of 
relief. Only those who lived at a great distance stayed out.. 

76. It is not advisable to make residence obligatory. The- 
remoteness of the relief works wiU, as a matter of course, 
persuade them to reside thereon. I can cite no instaao® 
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wleveln relief works had invited suoli persons who were not 
actually in want. 

It will not be advisable to put the famine-stricken 
people to hard work. The amount of their work should be 
roportionate to their strength, and the wages given should 
e sufficient to cover the expenses of a day's diet according 
to grain rates. 

A high task and a low rate of wage will not be in them¬ 
selves sufficient tests ; rather it will be perilous. 

77. They will dislike residence, as they shall have to live 
aloof from their family. 

There was no condition of residence in any of the relief 
works. 

When they could not support themselves amidst their 
family, they resorted to relief works and stayed out, and 
therefore a lot of their members soattei-ed 

78. The number of disposable establishments should be 
regulated by the increase of workers. To return to their 
homes depends on the length of distance they have to travel. 

81. No complaint reached to my knowledge. The 
labourers did not suffer from living under thatched roofs. 

82. Besidence was not compulsory, but those who elected 
to stop were supplied vrfth bedding, fuel to warm them, and 
covering. 

83. The district, when the work was started at the earliest 
stage of famine, attracted residents of adjacent places ; but 
they returned on the opening of works in their own districts. 
Increase and decrease in their numbers may be attributed to 
these circumstances. 

94. Classification should be regulated according to strength, 
occupation, age, habit of the labourers :— 

(a) full labourer men j 
(J) full labourer women •, 

(a) boy or girl up to the age of 14. 

95. Common food should be given according to the 
following scale 

(u) Man • • 12 chixttdhst 

(6) Woman . 10 „ 

(c) Boy or girl . 8 „ 

96. Instead of cash, grain amounting to a day’s ration is 
preferable. 

(1) Women cannot do digging work. 

Man and woman should be given different wages. 

97 . Up to 12 years 8 cTiattak$ and below 12, 6 ckattaks. 

(1) Boys above 12 years can become bearers. 

(2) Boys under 12 should be given lighter work. 

98. Minimum age should be 8 years. 

99. One-fourth of wages should be deducted in case of 
unreasonable negligence to work. 

100. Minimum limit of wages should be fixed. 

102. A labourer may be allowed to do extra work if he 
is physically capable and healthy. His remuneration should 
be regulated by his labour. 

103. If each Sunday is made a rest day, wages should be 
given. Only workers for four successive days are entitled 
to such allowance. 

140. Usual private works were closed. If they had been 
opened, there could have been no want of labourers, as they 
were numerous. 

141. Belief works did not enhance wages; but the increase 
was due to high prices, so that a man may earn his daily 
rations. Increment above the normal rate was from 9 to 6 
pies. 

142. There was no lack of labourers. They were in 
abundance. 

143. Owing to the aforesaid facts, there was no ground 
for 

144. Relief work did no interruption to those works 
which were started by other persons. Famine restricted 
private works. Had the labourers been employed, their 
loss would have been preserved, but a work on a gi^ntio 
scale was impossible. As famine put a limit to private 
undertakings, relief works played a prominent part to pre- 
serve life. 

145. Belief in various shapes during the late famine is 
regarded sufficient. 

N.-W.P, 


145. It was possible, hut all persons more or less were 
within the clutches of hard times. The labourers were 
numerous. Market rate coincided with that on works. 

149. Persons belonging to agricultural classes were not 
charity seekers. 

150. People supported by charity were incapable of work 
and had poor rations. Self-preservation being difficult, they 
could not support others. 

151. In ordinary years they keep their pots boiling by 
work in fields or make their living by potty occupation. 
Famine reduces their sources of livelihood and throws them 
on public charity. 

152. Home relief persons were chiefly respectable parda 
nashin women and boys. Only those men belonging to 
respectable and low classes, whom famine bad deprived of 
all means of subsistence, were relieved. 

153. An estimate can be prepared if their sources of 
maintenance are examined and vicissitudes in their condition 
are observed. During scarcity a calculation of number can 
be made in accordance with its acuteness. 

154. Number of labourers is no aceurate indication of 
the paucity of persons requiring home relief, as only those 
who are capable will resort to relief works. 

156. I do not approve the practice of taking incapable 
relatives to relief works. The crowd of such persons will be 
a source of sickness in an epidemic form. They should be 
given gratuitous relief. A relief worker cannot spare from 
his earnings to support his incapable relations. 

166. Gratuitous relief should be given to incapable per¬ 
sons. 

157. Gratuitous relief is not popular. It is only accepted 
in times of acute distress when they know of no other means 
to keep themselves alive. 

158. Inspection organization was strong. Persons en¬ 
trusted with the work were responsible and honest and were 
under the vigilance of Tahsil and District Officers. The 
relieved were utterly destitute, and charity preserved them. 

159. A staff of well informed and superior grade officers 
is indispensable. 

160. Acceptance of such relief does not place any social 
or caste stigma upon the recipient. 

161. All well-to-do men opened their purses, contributed 
their mite towards the well-being of their fellow men. 

162. Believed persons were utterly destitute and unfit for 
labour. 

163. This was not possible. 

164. Cooked food from public kitchens is advisable when 
progress of famine is in its early stage and not on the wane. 

165. There is no caste system among the Muhammadans, 
but the Hindus labour under such restrictions. Separate 
kitchens for each class of Hindus being impossible, they 
should be supplied with uncooked rations. 

166. Kitchens can be opened, but cash relief has its 
facilities. 

167. Grain aid is preferred, as recipients will thereby 
escape many troubles. 

168. Home relief was given and poor-houses were 
supported. 

169. To my knowledge it did not occur in my district. 
Patwaris had entered a few unqualified names; but the 
detective vigilanoe of the supervising officers excluded them 
from the list. So far as my experience goes, there was no 
instance when persons paid money, or surrendered part of 
the dole, in order to get their names placed on the gratuitous 
list. 

170. I can speak for myself, but have no knowledge of 
donations from other persons. 

172. Poor-houses were subject to changes according to the 
number of paupers. 

173. They were men and nonparda nashin women of 
Musalman and Hindu community. 

174. Persons belonging to a respectable class disliked to 
go to a poor-house. They went after a few starvations. 

176. So far as my recollection goes, there were no poor* 
houses in former famines. 

178. Their appearance showed that, having suffered seri¬ 
ously, they were forced to break up their households and to 
wander about. 


Baja 

Tasadduq 

Basul 

Khan. 

25th Mar. 
1898. 
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179. - After a short stay in houses, capable men were sent 
to-works. 

180. An increment in ration is advisable. Alterations 
were subject to medical advice. 

182. Officers should be authorised to send wandering per¬ 
sons, according to their capacity, to poor-houses, etc. 

183. Endeavours were made to make the inmates of the 
poor-houses work according to their capacity. It proved 
successful and saved them from getting habituated to ease. 

184. Somewhat precautions were taken to detain in poor- 
houses. 


193. Eood may be distributed from kitchens without any 
condition of residence, but they should be situate at such 
distances that a pauper may be unable to obtain ration from 
another kitchen the same day, and the distribution should 
be simultaneous from all establishments. 


194. Kitchens shall benefit incapable children accompany¬ 
ing labourers or other unfit persons connected with relief 
works. Kitchens are indispensable. 

19B. At the outset kitchens are not necessary. They 
should be opened when a pauper in receipt of gratuitous 
relief is unable to support himself. To fix any limit is 
dependent on the necessities of the time. 


The zemindars accepted loans by pledging their property 
in security. The rate of the interest had become higher. 
It is difficult for us to make an estimate of the ruin brought 
on them. 

216. State forests were opened; to the private forests too 
free access was given. The people used to graze their cattle 
there, and collect grass or leaves. They used to pick up 
thin branches of trees for fuel and sold them. They used 
to satisfy their hunger by eating the jungle fruits and the 
bark of the trees. They grew weak by eating such things. 
These were the poor means of keeping them alive. 

219. They used to eat the bark of the trees, fruits, or 
roots, collected fuel, and sold it for cash money or gave it in 
exchange of com. 

220. The orphans, until they are able to manage their 
own affairs, should be maintained by the State, so that the 
orphans after being maintained, be professing their own reH- 
gien. If the State orphanages cannot be permanently 
maintained, the orphans should, having a consideiation for 
their religion, be handed over to the leaders of the people. 

22 L The aid to the private orphanages should be continued, 
for if the orphans are turned out of the orphanages, there 
would be no means of their livelihood and the unclaimed 
orphans would be unable to look after themselves. 


196. Food in general was distributed to ticket holders, 
but in a few cases it was given to persons in delicate health. 

197. There was no difficulty in kitchen management; 
uncalled for expenses were not incurred. Members of 
Municipal and District Boards supervised as well as officers 
in Government service kept an eye over it. 

198. Cooked food is advisable. Parents cannot be relied 
upon. 

200. Money was devoted to the purposes it was advanced 
for. 

201. Money advanced for cattle and seed was most bene¬ 
ficial. A larger amount of money could have been spent 
for similar purposes with advantage. 

‘202. Various periods have been fixed for the recovery. 

204. It is better to advance cash money to the cultivators 
by way of taqavi, so that they might not give up cultiva¬ 
tion of land. That is the reason why they, being in a quite 
helpless state, do accept work on a relief work. Their 
accepting or not accepting work is a good test of their 
requirements. 

205. A little aid can enable such cultivators to maintain 
themselves in their condition. 

206. It is not an unnecessary expense to advance cash 
money to the cultivators by way oi taqavi. Though the 
money would be ■ distributed (spent) at this time, but on 
.account of good crop it is expected to be recovered in the 
future. To .advance money without interest would not cost 
the cultivators much (put them to a great expense) ; rather 
they would be saved from the encumbrance of interest conse- 
'queht oil borrowing money from other people. 

208. The tenants fully enjoyed the benefit of suspensions 
and remissions of land revenue. The.law provides for this. 

209. This form of relief saved the landowning classes 
(zawiiMifavs) from ■ transferring their property and from 
the heavy charges of interest on loans given by the money 
lenders. The tenants, instead of going, to relief works, were 
.engaged in supporting their cattle and in the management 
of cultivating the land. The members of their family went 

.to the relief ..works as it was impossible for all of them to 
:Jive,on it. 

‘210. Provided seasons be good, it is ‘difficult to recover 
the suspended land revenue in one year. It can be recover¬ 
ed with ease if it. is taken by instalments in each year (i.e., 
spread over several years as instalments). 

211. It may be distributed into instalments and taken 
back with those of the land revenue. 

, 212.. It does not cairry interest. It would be a hard thing 
for them if interest is charged. 

213. For the,benefit of .tenants it .appears necessa-ry for 
the Government to hold power to direct suspension of rent 
on estates held free of land revenue. 

214. To he a little more lenient than is the case.Vnth an 
ordinary tenant would be sufficient. 

215. On account of having no hope of crops and failing 
to recover their former loans from other persons the money 
lenders stopped giving loans to the tenants. 


222. The objects as set forth in the Gazette will do. 

224. It is satisfactory. 

225. It would not be sufficient. 

227. Opening of such shops would be a great benefit. 

228. It would not interfere with trade. No such shops 
were started in my district. 

229. It did not take place in my district. 

230. The relief should be given till the crop is ready, so 
that they might not get accustomed of living without 
labour. 

231. The relief should be given to the cultivators who 
have not got cattle and seed grain. 

232. The Charity Fund cannot be properly applied to tha 
agriculturists, who, are in a position to get statutory loans 
(taqavi). 

233. They should be helped by means of taqavi. 

234. They have served a useful purpose. It was given to 
the cultivators who had little with them. Clothes wre 

iven in the relief. Money was given for the puipose of 

uying oxen, seed grain, and to dig wells. This kmd of 
relief tended to keep the population of the country in . its 
former state. The flourishing state of the agriculture re¬ 
mained as before. 

235. All the four kiilds of reliefs were granted from the 
Charity Fund. 

236. Distribution of clothes! opening of kitchens for the 
poor; giving relief to persons at their own houses; aid given 
to cultivators. 

238. The people were much benefited and all aj^roved of 
it. 

239. It was advisable to help the broken down ^ricul- 
turists, for this help saved the country from the . damage 
of desolation. 

240. This help brought about the financial good of the 
country. It was owing to this help that there was no dis¬ 
turbance in the peace of the country. No great dimes, as 
were expected to appear during the famine, were.ever com¬ 
mitted. 

242. The starving wanderers were sent to the relief or to 

the poor-house according to their condition in which they 
were and to their position. ' 

243. The more were the reliefs opened the less would have 
■been the number of the wanderers. 

263. Certainly the peace of the country and the .safety of 
life tended to improve the growth of population. 

264. In our district the irrigation depends on nature. 
‘The area of the cultivated Jand had: increased on account of 
the increase in cultivators .land, ,of the convenient .m«Sins pf 
trade. 

It is not sufficient for the population. The produce of JO 
per cent, of cultivated land^is whati-is-not counted food- 
grain. Also the inerease in area is.< approximately the same. 
The producing capacity of the land has decreased. 

265. The growth of popnlation has not much effect on; the 
increase in price, but the price is rising on account M . the 
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increase in the export of grain. This increase in the price 
always afiects the people. 

266. The wages have increased. The. scantiness of pro¬ 
duce and the export of grain decreased- the stock of the 
country. 

^ Not on account of the decrease in wages, but owing to the 
high price of corn and the failure of crops is the famine 
brought about. 

^ 268. The improved methods of cultivation and of irriga¬ 
tion create hope of good crop of grain. The country would 
prosper and grow rich. Should the area of land of a culti¬ 
vator decrease, the produce thereof as a matter of fact would 
not be sufficient for his big family. 

269. The people of the thickly populated places should be 
advised and helped to go to and live in the districts whose 
population is thin and which have got much land worth 
cultivating. 

270. The same solution would be beneficial in India too. 

271. The improvement of education might lead the people 
in the time to come not to marry themselves before they are 
able to provide their livelihood. 

272. The damp soil certainly generates malaria. 

273. Ordinary poor people and those of intermediate posi¬ 
tion live on maize, gram, moth, millet, hoAon, makie, pulse, 
lice, merwa, kakun, and sanwan. 

274. Number of people take their food only once in 
twenty-four hours. They eat cJiarlan (parched grain) at 
another time. Some take their food at both the times. 
They eat bread, salt, dal, sag, vegetables, rice, and hkickri 
(i.e., dal and rice cooked together). They drink the water 
of a well or tank. 

276. If fruits are procurable, they eat them ; otherwise 
they starve. They use herbs, whatever they get as their 
food. They eat the seed of grass, roots, bark of trees, jpasAi, 
and the rice (known by the name tanni), whatever can be 
procured. 

276. Excepting grain, they take all these merely to satisfy 
their hunger and save their life. 

277. Grain of whatever kind might be substituted. The 
use of herbs makes them weak. 

278. Eioe, dal, gram, maize, etc., were given in the Gov¬ 
ernment poor-houses. 

279. Eood was given twice a day. Sometimes khickri 
(rice and dal cooked together) and sometimes bread and 
vegetables were given. 

281. We heard no complaint about the diet. 

282. High prices are the necessary result of the failure of 
harvest and lowness of stocks. 

The country had not so much grain as would have been 
sufficient. The high price was due to famine and to the 
stock holders making profit out of grain. 

We cannot tell anything about gold and silver. 

The price has been rising for a long time. 

Yarious kinds of grains were sold at various prices, but 
the price of every sort of grain has risen. 

At such places there was a little difference in prices. 

284. The grain dealers were very active in trading in 
grain. 

There was no obstacle to the trade. 

285. The customary food-grain was bought at the bazar 
rate. 

286. The people receiving relief in the shape of cash 
bought the grain at the rate current in the mart at that 
time. 

287. The traders used to carry grain to other places for 
sale in order to secure a still higher price. 

288. Fortunes were made in the grain trade by the dealers 
in grains who kept stock or brought it from other places. 
They raised the price according to the circumstances. 

They had both the objects in view 

(1) To sell grain at a higher rate. 

(2) To make much profit. 

289. Grain pits were opened during the famine and were 
depleted as believed. The grain dealers thought it a fortu¬ 
nate time for themselves. 

290. The persons who had surplus stock of grains with 
them sold it out on account of high price, but such persons 
were few. 


291. The cultivators got less price for their grains as 
compai-ed to the grain dealers, for they bad sold their grain 
at the very outbreak of the famine. 

292. The retail prices were higher than those of the whole¬ 
sale dealings. 

293. The means of conveyance being easy and safe, the 
grain is carried to out-stations. The people sell it for want 
of money. Only the traders keep stock. 

294. The roads and railways certainly had stimulated,,and 
gi-ain was sent to sea-ports and other rich places, and was also 
carried to famine-stricken districts. 

296. The relief was given to the cultivating class of 
people. 

297. The famine-stricken people had no money to buy 

gram. ■’ ■’ 

Works employing labour were stopped. Eyery one was 
busy to get out of the difficulty and had to look after his 
own affairs. 

298. The wages of the labourers, etc., got down, as there 
were tew persons to employ them, 

3(W. The recent famine was harder than the former one 
tor the people had generally become poorer than before. ’ 

301. Great change did occur. It was with pleasure that 
to poor-houses and to the works of public 

, property, including cattle, was sold. They 

hesitaW in the beginning, but afterwards they were obliged 
to sell it to save their lives. ° 

3^. It h impossible to stop export. It will do damage 
to tbe freedom of trade. If in the time of famine grain 
would not be brought from other places to the famine- 
stricken ones, it would be impossible to meet the difficulties 
aiisin^ trom the lamiiie in some other way. 


(T7t6 wUfiess ffave Ms evidence in the vef*nac'ula?*t) 
Most of my landed property lies in Bara Banki District, 

^as worse 

than that during the preyious one, my rough estimate of the 
percentage of inhabitants becoming destitute after famine 
oec^ion arriyed at on the preyious 

There were many poor people at relief works. 

• ^®''® ^®®" outturn diminishing 

time “ot being oppor? 

tune, (2) the land haying deteriorated owing to inadequacy 

of manure, (3) a large gram-producing area having ^been 
utilized for growing vegetables, etc. (potatoes, poppy and 
the like). The agriculturists grew poorer on account of divi- 
sioiK and sub-divisions in their families and in consequence 
of their original holdings having been partitioned. 

The exorbitant rates of interest, 3 per cent, per mensem 
chained by the mahajans, has also had the effect of reducing 
the tenants to a state of poverty. 

effei^nf education imparted to the lower classes had the 
effect of changing their manners especially in the matter of 
wiring fine fabrics now instead of the very coarse stuff 
th^ were accustomed to in former days. They used to 
perform their journeys at a considerably small cXfo? 
instance a journey of 40 miles (20 *os) used to be under- 

+^n a “ they now 

spend tea annas m performing the same by railway. 

In this country a lad of 15 years is classed as an adult 
pffi^ ordinarily 12 chattaks including flour, 

In my opinion the scale of relief work wages was adeonste 
being based on the current prices of grain. The hou^seto- 
house relief was excellent and popular-because it saved tL 

XftCTaboSegSl® P«- 

The Bunniah community profited largely. Wheat anfl 
gram purchased at the rate of 16 and 18^ sLs respectivdv 
per rupee was sold at 7 and 8 seers. respectively 

in flourishing condition had enough grain in 
store for their maintenance and sowing. ^ ^ 

labourers was a matter of great 
difficulty. The presence and aid of the headman oT+te 
village or zamindar would have overcome thi^ “ “ “ 

In the hot season I would reoommmend the nnpTiiTi,^ pf 
minor relief works near the villages because people experienS 
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_ The rate of daily wages for village labourers did not 
rise on account of opening of relief works, but owing to the 
nigh prices of grain, cultivators did not choose to pay the 
wages in kind because the ordinary wages in grain would 
have exceeded a scale of two annas per diem. Consequently 
they adopted the latter course. 

Children on relief works should not be paid in cash, 
as their parents commonly purchase for them a pice worth 
of barley and appropriate the remainder of the relief money 
for themselves. 

The productive power of land has diminished owing 
to (1) untimely rains, (2) want of manure, (3) no fallow land 
for the cultivators to graze their cattle. Last year’s rahi 
crop has banished famine, but it will take a year or two to 
restore the tenants to their former status. The hharif 
crop of the current year TOS good, but not excellent. Bahi 
was sown in full area this year, but the produce is compara¬ 
tively less than last year owing to inadequate rainfall. Last 
year they had kutcha wells for every field, and grain sold at a 
high price. 

Poorer classes live upon one meal, which they take in the 
evening. At noon they remain content with a small quan¬ 
tity of parched grain taken as chahena. 
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Poorer classes live upon jungle frait when they do not 
get ordinary food and are starving during famine. 

_ Having regard to the price current of grain the follow¬ 
ing scale of wages as paid was in my opinion suffi¬ 
cient :— 


Women , 
Men diggers 
„ carriers 
Children , 


5 paisas 
2 annas 
H anna 
S paisas 


The fixing of a scale of rations becomes necessary only at 
the time_ of affording relief—12 ehattalis of grain 
per head is sufficient. The ordinary wages in good times 
vary. For men drawing water with hnckeis (beri chalane- 
wala) two annas per head per diem is paid in addition to a 
midday meal. Reapers get a thirteenth share of the crop 
cut. The well diggers earn two annas and those working 
inside the pit 5 annas. 

The storing of grain by Government would be very 
useful, but in my opinion it is impossible. 


Raja Rampai. Singh, of K.ori Sadauli, Rae Bareli, called in and examined. 


Baja I put in a written statement of evidence. 

Bampal 

I,—As to the extent and severity of the distress, 

25th Mar. The Rae Bareli district, with an area of about 1,752 
1898. square miles and a population of l,ii3(i,521, was one of the 

-- most distressed districts in Oudh during the late famine, the 

western parts suffering more severely than the eastern. To 
trace the cause of the distress of 1896-97, one has naturally to 
go back to the previous years. The years 1893-94 and 
1894-96 were unfortunate ones for the district owing to 
excessive rainfall. Tho year 1895-96, though not so bad, was 
still none of the most favourable. The insufficiency of mon¬ 
soon rains of 1896-97 proved a deathblow to the agricultural 
prospects of the district. The rainfall was short in June, 
below the normal in July and August, and a total failure in 
September and Ootober, when it was most needed. There was 
too little water in the ponds and lakes to enable the cultiva¬ 
tors to save the rice crops, which, be it understood, covered 
nearly half the cultivated area in the districts. The early 
rice was sown as usual; but, for want of rains in August 
and September, it failed to a considerable extent. Jarhan 
rice either could not be transplanted at all, or where it was 
transplanted, it yielded a nominal return; for, to attain a 
fair return, it requires abundance of rain. 

Prom all the information I could gather at the time, the 
outturn of rice was not more than 2 annas in the rupee. 
The other autumn crops were comparatively better; but 
the area under them was not very large, and they, too, 
suffered, because the rains failed at a time when a few 
showers would have done them good. People generally sow 
hejra, Jeodon, and mothi on high sandy lands, where gener¬ 
ally there are no means of irrigation. Their outturn, I 
believe, was not more than 5 annas. Juar would have given 
a satisfactory return in irrigated tracts had the people taken 
measures in time for its irrigation. It came within my 
personal observation in several places that wherever the 
cultivators were even a week behind in irrigating their juar 
fields, the outturn was veiy poor. I believe the average 
juar produce of the district did not exceed 6 annas or 7 
annas. The produce of other food crops was about 3 annas. 
For want of sufficient moisture in the fields the area under 
rahi sowing was not more than 60 per cent, of the normal. 
The fields which were irrigated in proper time gave a satis¬ 
factory outturn; but others, owing |to high west winds, 
suffered considerably. The arhar crops, which were, unlike 
previous years, twice harvested, rendered an exceptional help 
to the poor. 

The prices of food grains rose higher during the last 
famine than they bad done in 1877-78 ; for a greater portion 
of the country was affected by the recent distress, and the 
reserves of food grains in the district were withheld. In 
ordinary years the general population of the district fairly 
maintained itself; a section of the labouring classes, and 
a few of the agriculturists, who rnay well be classed with 
the former, live in a state of downright poverty. Generally, 
both the latter have no reserves of any kind which they 
could fall back upon in times of need ; and they are the 
people who are most susceptible to the effects of famine 
in its early stages, I believe this section does not exceed 


10 or 12 per cent, of the entire population. Prom their 
apparent state of living I can only infer that at least half 
of tho agricultural class have only nominal reserves, and 
cannot without the help of the bankers maintain themselves 
from harvest to harvest. These, taken with the labourers, 
will amount to about half of the population. There were,, 
nevertheless, sufBcient food and money reserves in the dis- 
triet, which could have supported the people for a year had 
they not been in the hands of a favoured few. 

I might mention here that when the distress was very 
sevpe.^some people had to support themselves by selling, 
their live-stock, ornaments, and brass utensils for very low 
prices. 

II—As to the sufficiency and economy of the relief 
measures. 

The standard laid down by the Famine Commission would 
accurately to this district, with reference to the state 
of affairs during the last famine alone, or any previous or 
similar famine taken singly. But it is liable to vary 
iMCordmg to the severity and continuity of the distres^ 
When it was fully realized that famine was imminent, the 
Deputy^Commissioner of the district opened two test relief 
parts where the distress was severe, and on 
both these works people began to throng. The.se works were 
soon made over to the Public Works Department, and the 
number of the workers went on daily increasing. This 
was due to the distress that was prevailing, and not to any 
easy terms offered by the works. People have generally 
agreat dislike for going to these relief works, and had 
the distress not been severe, they would not .have left their 
homes for the low wages offered, which were barely suffi¬ 
cient for their subsistence, especially during a cold season. 

There were several causes at work which hurried the 
people to these relief works earlier than during any other 
famine : (1) in 1877-78 people were in a better position to 
meet the calamity than during the last famine; (2) the 
relief arrangements were more perfect in this famine than 
in the previous one ; (3) in the present famine, out of the 
gram stocks ttat there were in the district, people sowed the 
autumn crops, which, as we have seen already, for the 
greater part proved a total loss, while in 1877-78, owing to 
practically no rainfall, the grains intended for sowing pur¬ 
poses were utilized by them for food ; (4) the people were 
moreover, observed to place comparatively greater reliance' 
on the sympathy and liberal aid held out by the Govern¬ 
ment. There is one point which especially deserves men¬ 
tion concerning the relief measures adopted last year The 
higher classes of the Thafcurs and Brahmans did not avail 
themselves of the relief, although some of them were 
really in want. No amount of distress would induce 
them (male or female) to work side by side with the com • 
mon people. But this was due more to the social status 
they occupy among the people than to any defect in the 
relief arrangements. They are more readily helped by their 
neighbours than others. 

The indirect reliefs_ given by the Government and the 
Opium Department in the shape of suspensions of revenue 
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and fedvanees of money for different purposes were no less 
beneficial and effective than the more direct reliefs treated of 
above. These indirect reliefs and advances saved the land¬ 
owning classes from falling into debt, and encouraged them 
to help their tenantry as far as they could, and also had the 
effect of diminishing the numbers on Government relief 
works. The example of liberality set by the Government 
was followed by the landlords towards their tenantry. Not 
only did these reliefs keep the people in their homes, but 
they gave them heart to apply their resources towards agri¬ 
culture. In order properly to describe the effects of the 
relief measures on the economic conditions of the people, 
I would first of all classify the population of the district 
under five heads 

I.—The landowning class. 

II.—The agricultural class. 

III. —The traders and bankers. 

IV. —Artizans. 

V.—The labouring class, including some petty agri¬ 
culturists also. 

The landowning class was, to a great extent, saved from 
suffering, owing to the iudiroot reliefs given by the State, 
although a little more help in this direction, especially to 
petty and embarrassed landholders, might have been of 
greater good to the country. They would soon be restoi'ed 
to their normal position if further remissions of revenue 
were made. It is the agricultural class that suffered most; 
and had not the Government, the landlords, and the Chari¬ 
table Fund together come to their rescue, as they actually 
did, results would have been far more disastrous, so far as 
they are concerned, and equally disastrous, I believe, for the 
whole country. They had to part with all the reserve of 
which they were possessed in oi’der to eke out an existence. 
It will take them a long time yet, even consecutive favour¬ 
able seasons helping them, to regain their former position. 
These remarks, however, do not apply to the entire agricul¬ 
tural class, to some among them who had previously been 
even worse situated than others the famine having brought 
more real good than harm. The trading class benefited 
most by the famine. The artizan class, of course, soffei-ed 
to a certain extent, but not so much as to deserve any speoial 
notice. The labouring class had nothing to lose or to gain. 
Owing to the relief measures taken by the Government, their 
condition remained much the same during the famine as it 
had been before. 

In this connection I would offer certain observations, 
suggesting certain possible and effectual means of preventing 
famine during future years. There is, to my mind, ample 
room for agricultural improvements, which alone can be of 
any. material good to the country in times of famine. But 
there is no sufficient capital among the people with which to 
make such improvements. Every effort should he made and 
encouraged on behalf of Government for facilitating these 
improvements. There are, in this district, very scanty 
means of irrigation, and I would therefore recommend the 
construction of wells in lai-ger numbers than exist at present. 

III.—As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining 
the imminence of scarcity. 

The returns supplied by the village accountant as to the 
area under cultivation and the condition of the crops form 
the basis of agricultural information. They are fairly 
acenrate, I should think, notwithstanding the general belief 
that the people are apt to take a more gloomy view of the 
situation, whenever a slight depression in the crops occurs, 
than the official classes. On the whole, the exi ting system 
for ascertaining the agricultural condition of the people is 
sufficiently elaborate. The opinions of the District Boards 
might advantageously be made use of in ascertaining the 
extent of crop failures. 

IV.—As to large and small worlcs and the distance test. 

Relief works will fail in the very object for which they 
were started if the distance test be very stringently applied. 
It is a test no doubt. But any distance of more than 20 or 
84 miles from the affected area will make the relief works 
lose their e-seutial quality, and will rather be a bar than a 
test. The maximum distance of relief works from the affect¬ 
ed area should not exceed 24 miles : and even then proper 
arrangements for the residence of the relief workers there, 
and for their protection from cold and rain, should be made: 
and if the people do not still resort to such works, it might 
reasonably be inferred that they have sufficient work pro¬ 


vided for them nearer home, and for the time being the 
labouring classes do not require any relief. To take the 
relief workers to long distances of over 100 miles, and to 
employ them on works of public utility, would appear at 
first sight to be very desirable. But Ijwould never recommend 
such a coarse for the following reasons :— 

(1) People would rather suffer and die than go to such 
works. 

(3) Agriculture would suffer to a considerable extent. 

(3) It would create a feeling of distrust in, and sus¬ 

picion against, the intentions of the Government. 

(4) It would produce a very harmful effect on the 

general conditions of the affected area. 

In the recent famine there was no condition imposed of 
residence on Ithe works, hut the people generally used to do 
so, owing to long distances from their homes. It has often 
come to my notice that when relief works were at great dis¬ 
tances, and although residence on the works was not a condi¬ 
tion, the workers often could not help doing so. Some peo¬ 
ple who might have been relieved consistently with the 
principles laid down by the Famine Commission suffered a 
great deal. The inclemency of the climate, the poverty of 
the famine-stricken people (most of whom were badly off 
for even bare covering), and all the other troubles of a relief 
camp fully account for the disinclination among even the 
most distressed people to reside on the works. My opinion 
is that heavy task work with low wages (barely enough for 
subsistence) is a sufficient test of the extent of distress 
among the people. 

I would here mention that I am not in favour of large 
relief works (such as construction and repairs of Icachcha 
roads, etc.), and am of opinion that the money expended 
over them would be better expended over village relief 
works, which would improve the agriculture and be of 
permanent good to the country, 

V.—Gratuitous relief. 

This relief was received with much gratitude by the 
people, and saved many who would otherwise have perished 
in the struggle for life. In ordinary years these indigent 
people who were gratuitously relieved are supported by their 
relations, Tiy private light labour, or by charity. But during 
famines their relations can scarcely maintain themselves, 
much less help others, the village community becomes econo¬ 
mical as far as possible, and the spirit of private charity 
gets naturally warped. This relief was chiefly given to 
women and children who did not avail themselves of the 
relief works early, and on account of slow starvation became 
too weak to work later on. The fact that the number of 
people on relief works is small is no ai-gument that gratui¬ 
tous relief is not needed. The numbers on works generally 
vary inversely -with the demand for labour by private 
employers: while the numbers who deserve to be relieved 
gratuitously do not change until a bettor state of things 
prevails. The system of sending these incapable poor of the 
lower classes to relief works or to poorhouses might advanta¬ 
geously be tried : but the refitrictions hinted at in question 
No. 156 would in that case be neither justifiable nor desir¬ 
able. This kind of relief was a new thing to the di trict, 
and in the early stages of its working the recipient of it 
was looked down upon and outcasted in some places among 
the lower classes ; but this feeling faded away by degrees with 
the increase of severity in the famine. Some of these people 
were quite incapable for work, and some too weak to stand 
the trial of manual labour : but spinning and weaving work 
could have been taken from some of them. It was given in 
money doles, and that was the best system under the circum¬ 
stances then existing. 

In my opinion, this relief should not be extended to the 
people of the lower dasses in their homes. These people 
should be provided for in the poor-houses : and gratnitong 
relief should be confined to the higher classes, and distri¬ 
buted among them by respectable gentry, 

FT.— Poor-houses. 

The relief provided by poor-houses to beggars and indigent 
people was very effective on the whole, and sucioessfully kept 
down the number of wandering beggars. It was repugnant 
to the people generally to enter these poor-houses owing to 
caste prejudices, and only those who were broken down by 
disease and infirmity resorted to them. Every precaution 
was taken by the office- s in charge of these poor-honsos to 
admit only those who wore unfit for labour, and to draft 
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them out as soon as they were competent to work. People 
of the higher classes would rather starve and die than resort 
to these poor-houses, and I believe no amount of severity 
would ever induce them to do the latter. _ The number of 
poor-houses established during the last famine did not appear 
to me to be adequate, and many of the deserving persona 
could not in consequence avail themselves of their benefit: 
and i would therefore suggest that their number should be 
increased to, say, 1 per every thana over the distressed area, 
and thSr management entrusted to the joint supervision 
of officials and respectable native residents of the circle. 
I think legal authority is desirable during a famine year 
as far as the wanderers and beggars are concerned, to force 
them either to labour on relief works or to enter the poor- 
houses : blit these powers should be very cautiously made 
use of. 

VII,—Belief kitchens. 

This form of relief was adopted on relief works in this 
district, and I would not recommend its extension to other 
places. 

VIII,—As to loans to cultivators and landholders. 

An amount of about fi3,66,000 was advanced to the 
cultivators and landholders by the Government for different 
purposes. No proper estimate can be formed of the amount 
of grain and money that was supplied to the people by the 
taluqdars and the bankers, side by side with the Govern¬ 
ment ! but there is no doubt that it was consider¬ 
able. These advances (inoluding loans) gave a strong 
impetus to agricultural operations. The amount that Was 
advanced to the taluqdars and through them to the culti¬ 
vators, was mostly applied for the purpose for which it 
was obtained. But that which was advanced to the culti¬ 
vators direct by the Government went to a certain extent 
to fill the pockets of the ‘patwaris and others, and the 
remainder which actually reached the cultivators, instead of 
being employed for the purpose for which it was advanced, 
was to some extent utilized in relieving their more immediate 
needs and privations. As regards the recovery of the loans 
advanced by Government, although no Lard measures were 
taken last year, yet some of them were actually realized 
during the very year, and the remainder is expected to be 
realised during the current. Some leniency in this direction 
is extremely desirable. It would have saved the debtors 
from falling into the hands of bankers had they been 
recovered in two or three years by equal instalments, the 
first instalment beginning with 1306 fasli. In this district 
ilo advances were made to the cultivators for subsistence. 
But under whatever name, and for whatever purpose, these 
advances may be made, they will be utilized first and fore¬ 
most for feeding purposes if the recipients are actually in 
distress. An advance, however, for the distinct purpose of 
subsistence is not desirable ; in that case, the number of 
applicants will be innumerable. 

IM.—The land revenue amounting to US,90,257 was sus¬ 
pended last gear. 

Out of the suspended revenue, a sum amounting to 
Bl,86,380 has been remitted for the district. This help 
from the State was very opportune and desirable ; and in 
this connection I may quote the remarks of an eminent and 
experienced officer of these provinces, Mr. W. C. Benett, 
occurring in the famine report of 1877-78, which runs as 
follows : “ Society can less afford the loss of the finest 
class, through debt and ruin,_ than it can the decimation 
of the lowest order, who have increased beyond the numbers 
that the land can provide for.” ’ Although there is no provi¬ 
sion in the laws of Gudh empowering the Government to 
suspend the rents of the tenants along with the revenue,fyet 
in practice it has been done so. The taluqdars have made, 
out of a sense of duty, suspensions in the rents, taken as a 
whole, correspondingly with the revenue suspended in 
their favour ; and the same course wiE also be adopted in 
the case of remissions. At the outset it appears reason¬ 
able that the suspensions and remissions should be shared 
rateably by all the tenants, but experience shows other¬ 
wise. 

In every village there is a number of tenants who, owing 
to certain favourable circumstances, do not suffer from the 
severity of famine to the same extent as their fellow tenants 
and therefore the former deserve no leniency, and their quota 
should go to benefit the latter. To explain the point more 
clearly, it appears proper to divide the tenants of the 
famine year into the following classes, vis ,> 

(1) Those who are well-to-do. 


(3) Those who, owing to circumstances and position of 
their holdings, reap a good harvest,^ so that th« 
high prices only serve to better their condition. 

(3) Those who have a partial outturn. 

(4) Those whose holdings, owing to unfavourable cir¬ 

cumstances, yield a nominal return. 

The above classification will show that the tenants of the 
first and second classes do not deserve any remissions or 
snspensions of rent whereas the third class deserve a partial, 
and the fourth class, a full remission and suspension of their 
rents. 

KegaJ'ding the recovery of the suspended revenue, most of 
the landowners will not be able to pay it without incurring 
debts, even if the seasons be favourable, and it would be 
much better, in the interests of the community, if it were 
remitted altogether. But if it is to be recovered at all, it 
ought to be recovered in several years, and the relief so 
held out will be equally shared by the tenants. 

The suspended rent does not carry interest with it, bnt 
if realized through the help of the court, interest at the 
rate of 1 per cent, is chargeable on the arrears due. But in 
my opinion this stringent rule of law should not be enforced 
in respect of the an-ears of the famine years. I may also 
mention here that it was on account of these suspensions 
that the taluqdars came forward during the last famine to 
help their tenantry by all the means that they could com¬ 
mand. They made money and grain advances to a consider¬ 
able extent, and opened relief works on theii estates, for the 
support of the labouring classes : while charity in the shape 
of food-grain, and money was also exercised on a much 
larger scale than it used to be in average years. 

X.—As to orphans. 

Experience shows that famine leaves behind a number of 
helpless children with nobody to look after them, and there 
appears to be no proper provision made anywhere for their 
maintenance with due regard to their caste and religion. 
These orphans should be, as far as possible, made over to 
respectable men of the same creed to which they belong ; 
and those not so disposed of kept in orphanages managed by 
native agency, to be trained up to some profession suited 
to the class. If such orphanages do not already exist in 
the united provinces, they had better be started now. It is 
believed that small contributions and a stimulus given by the 
Government will find a general response from the public, 
and the allotments made by the Charitable Eund for 
object (2) will serve to complete the scheme. 

XI.—Famine Charitable Fund, 

The benefits rendered by this fund cannot be over-estimated. 
Under object (1) cloth bought from local weavers who them¬ 
selves were in trouble was supplied to the poor and indigent 
persons who were receiving Government relief, whEe here 
and there, in special cases some cash advances were also 
made. The latter form of relief was received very grate¬ 
fully by the people. As long as famine prevails in a 
country, the Government, I think, is held responsible to 
save the lives of the people ; but as soon as the calamity is 
over, it is relieved of its responsibility, and the maintenance 
of the orphans should naturaEy fall on the Charitable 
Fund and the people in general. 

There are some people in the towns who may not like to 
be relieved by the Charitable Eund, and for them cheap 
grain shops might advantageously be opened ; but there 
would be no necessity for doing so in the vElages. This fund 
proved a boon to the agricultural class at a time when they 
were in great need of such help. Had this fund not come 
forward to their rescue, it would have become an impos- 
sibiUty for most of the cultivators to regain their position, 
even in the years to come, and to some, even to go on with 
their ordinary avocations. The cultivators of the third and 
fourth classes (as classified under heading Suspensions and 
Remissions of my notes) should alone get help from the 
fund, and at a time when the agricultural season commences, 
no matter what the severity of the distress may be. 

XII.—As to the ordinary food of the people. 

In the winter season the food grains commonly consumed 
by the labouring classes and the artizans are hodon, mahra, 
jua/r, hajra, rice, and mothi. In summer it is birra, 
gram, peas, and arhar. But much depends upon the pre¬ 
valent prices of these grains. The cheapest is always used 
the most. They take two meals every day. The morning 
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meal generally consists _of a few pieces of bread and a little 
salt, while in the evening the bread is accompanied with 
(te? (pulse). As long as these grains are available, people 
will generally not use others, though the latter were slightly 
cheaper ; and the reason seems to be that, owing to the long 
nse of these, they have become more accustomed to them 
than to others. 

XIII.—As to food stocks and prices. 

As far as this district is concerned, the stocks were sufS- 
cient to pull the people on for four nr five months. But as 
the whole country was suffeilng more or less from famine 
and scarcity, the prices naturally rose to a very high level. 
Even in the districts where no distress prevailed, and the 
people were in a satisfactory condition, the prices were raging 

at famine rates on account of exports and activity of trade. 
It was a special feature in this famine that the coarsest 
grains were selling at about equal prices with the fines. 
This was due to the failure of the autumn harvest and to 
the diminished stocks of the grains nsed by the common' 
people. Now and then it did come to my observation that 
traders combined to raise the rate of prices in the markets, 
but that state of things did not last long and an equilibrium 
in rates was soon restored. At the time when the prospects 
of the rahi crops were realized to be fair, the bankers sold all 
the corn in store, retaining only sufficient quantities for their 
own domestic use. As the sale had .never been totally with¬ 
held since the kharif failure, the prices did not perceptibly 
fluctuate as might have been expected. There was practi¬ 
cally no export from the district, though import was goin» 
on from great distances. When the rali crops were hai” 
vested, the cultivators tried to keep in their grains, instead 
of selling them, and this is the chief reason why the prices 
did not fall much even in May and June. Though there 
was a great rise in prices during the whole year, the wao'es 
of the labouring class did not rise at all, and this was due 
to labour being much in excess of the demand for it. 

In. my opinion export of food-grain is to be discouraged 
as far as possible, as the population has during recent year's 
greatly increased. 


Saitid Muhammad Mustafa Khan, Khan Bahadub, 

I put in a written statement of evidence. 

In addition to the measures entered in the Famine Coda> 
the following are the precautions which were resorted to> 
in order to better the condition of the cultivator :r— 

1. Besides distributing charity in a variety of ways for 
the relief of the paupers, the money of the Charitable Fund 
was particularly and especially spent on the seeds {hij) and 
oxen for the cultivators. The necessities of the cultivators 
were enquired into. When it was found out that if the 
cultivators were not supplied with oxen or seeds, they would 
not be able to bring their culturable lands to cultivation, 
and that even the rainy season would not, in any way, better 
their condition, arrangements were made for the supply of 
the seeds and oxen for the poor cultivators. It was also 
particularly considered necessary that the money should be 
spent on the purposes for which it was reserved. This met 
the desired success, and if no such precautions were taken, it 
would have been difficult to improve their condition. If, 
instead of distributing charity, taqavi loans were to be 
given to the cultivators as usual, they would not have been 
better as in this way. In returning the taqavi loans they 
would have been rendered more miserable and felt the pangs 
of famine for a longer period. 

2. No provision has been made in the Famine Code for 
the relief of the cultivators and the namindars by way of 
suspension and remission of the revenue and rent, but hav¬ 
ing regard to the condition of the people, the Government 
were forced to have a recourse to such precautions in order 
to support them. These help Ihe pamimdars and the culti¬ 
vators to save their properties and keep them free from all 
sorts of encumbrances. Both of them, (the tamindd/rs and 
the, cultivators) had ample opportunities to -better, their 
condition. As no provision has yet been made regarding 
.these suspensions and remissions, they are, hardly brought to 
• bear upon practically. It seems necessary that clear rules 
be formed in relation , to these. In case of suspending the 
rent and revenue they should : be realized by. instalments 
without charging interest on them. The cultivators have to 
pay interest for not iutentionally paying the airears, and 
they snfier for nothing. The zaminda/rs should not be 
given a choice to accept the remission of the revenue as 
experienced in the late famine, which is due to the absence 


{The yiitness gave his evidence in the vernacular^) 

My whole estate is in Eai Bareli. I have got three 
villages in Lucknow. The chief cause of the tenants being 
in worse condition than before is increase of pcmnlation. A 
good many of the cattle have died of late. The holdings 
became small and the expenses high. They do not have 
sufficient means, but they expend a great deal in show and 
for ncMriages, etc. I have an experience of ten years 
only. In these ten years changes have taken place for the 
worse. The cultivators have suffered most. Most of them 
had no wells. On account of situation of holdings they 
could not irrigate. Some of the cultivators did go to the 
relief works. On account of advances by Government and the 
help given by Talnkdars, most did not go to the relief works. 
j.hey borrowed a great deal. The whole family did not go 
to the relief works. I do not think the pucka wells are 
sufficient. They are stiU wanting. Gratuitous relief was 
given to children, as their parents did not support them. 
All the persons incapable of work got gratuitous relief. A 
special officer was deputed to test the gratuitous relief and 
thme was no hitch in it. The mortality was low. Only a few 
children died. Twelve chattaks are not sufficient for a man’s 
food. It must be sixteen chattaks. In field wages they 
get one-sixteenth of the produce, The average wages are 
6 or 6 pice. For weeding they generally get grain. Two 
meals are taken in a day. At noon they eat parched grain 
\ch(ihen(i) and at night cooked food. On relief works the 
labourer were paid rightly, Those persons who did not 
go on relief works soon enough became thin. Men of sixteen 
yearn should get full rations. Half a seer would do for a 
child of ten years of age. Men of higher classes did not 
go to the poor-houses. Ido not think that anybody died 
of starvation. In my opinion the orphans should not ba 
given to Christian orphanages. The Government should 
arrange for their maintenance. They should be brought up 
in the religion of their fathers and not made to change it 
while they are minors. It is very difficult to find out who 
are really in need of relief. I have not thought much of 
the^ orphanages. When grown up they may be sent to 
their villages, and as long as they are minors care should be 
taken of their religion. 


Deputy Oolleotor of Allahabad, called in and examined. 

of any special rules regarding this. The remissions of 
suspensions should be made with reference to the conditions 
of the cultivators. If this is left to the option of the 
zamindars, it is apprehended that the well-to-do zapninda/rs 
might got an opportunity of depriving the poor cultivators 
of their ancestral lands. In this case the object of the Gov¬ 
ernment, that is, helping the sufferers, will be set at nought. 

3. The Famine Code does not provide for sending wan¬ 
derers by force into poor-houses or on relief works. But 
during the late famine it was acted upon under the dirco- 
tlons of high authorities with success. I had in one way 
tried to put a stop to their wanderings and was successful 
in my attempts, rriz.,. that on enquiry it was found out that 
these wanderers, having left their mud and thatched huts, 
ured to support themselves by working in relief works at 
different places. They had no inclination to go back to 
their homes, as they had neither means nor any property 
left in their ruined houses which might have induced or 
encouraged them. It was then considered and apprehended 
that if these people pass their lives like emigrants and wan¬ 
derers out on the plains and in the forests, they mit'ht not 
be given to the commission of crimes, and hence tbey°might 
become a class of convicts. I arranged with the zamindars 
of the places _ to have these wanderers* mined houses re- 
thatohed at little or no expense at all, to give them lands to 
cultivate, and employ them on agricultural labour, and hence 
they were again settled down. During the famine a large 
tract of culturable lapds, was neglected and,plough drivers 
were very few. Hence this measure was.at .qpce acoepted 
and acted upon by the zarnindars, who were anxious for 
their neglected large tract of cnlturable lands and .obtaining 
agricultural labourers. Thus their wanderings were stopped 
by giving them lands to cultivate, employing and granting 
them money from Charity Fund. 

4. During the late famine it was experienced that mahua 
trees,! besides other fruit-bearing trees, pro.ved largely useful 
to human beings and cattle as, well. The. villagers used the 
mahna flowers as their food instead: of other grains ; some¬ 
times they urake bread out of the flowers, use them parched, 
and sometimes mix them with other.grains. .The 

trees are beneficial to the cattle thus: it .has .been noticed 
that in the dry, hot season the leaves of the other trees 
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becomes withered and dry, but not those of a mahua tree, 
and hence its leaves were used as fodder when gi-ass could 
not be found. During the famine it had happened very 
often that my tents, pitched in any of the adjoining gardens 
of a vil’age, were surrounded by a large crowd of villagers 
asking for assistance, but I noticed a considerable decrease 
in the number of the crowd when mahua trees were laden 
with flowers. On investigation I was Informed that persons 
having some mahua trees hardly required any help, as they 
were partly living on those flowers. I remember well that 
on this very ground I removed the names of a good many 
people from the village relief lists. On enquiry it was found 
out that this tree has innumerable benefits ; for Instance, its 
flowers make the diet of human beings, as stated above, oil 
is squeezed out from its seeds, and its wood is used in build¬ 
ings. Therefore special and suitable measures should be 
taken to have mahua gardens planted in every village in 
proportion to the area and habitation or census, which will, 
I think, in any future famine be of great assistance in pro¬ 
viding help to the distressed. The zamindars and the culti¬ 
vators should be induced to plant mahua trees largely, and 
such trees should also be planted on public roads instead of 
others. The applications for remission of revenue may he 
granted on the condition that in case of a future famine the 
owners of mahua gardens should put them into the hands 
of the Government, and the Government officials may dis¬ 
tribute the flowers to the distressed like corn and cash. The 
condition in question may also be extended to the nuihua 
trees now in existence. It is better to make mention of 
mahua trees in the annual revenue reports, and the tahsU- 
dars should also be directed to take special care about plan¬ 
tation of these trees. If arrangements and efforts are satii- 
factory, in my experience and belief it would tend to help 
the famished a good deal, which may be calculated to relieve 
half of the distressed people. 

6 . The successive famines of some years are the cause of 
the general complaint of the heavy fall in the price of grain, 
and this is due to the fact that the grain product of India 
is, without any consideration of the necessity felt by the 
Indian people, exported to other foreign countries through 
commerce. This is the reason why the grain stocks of India 
in comparison with former times are very few and small. 
Therefore the failure of only one or two crops brings about 
famine in India. If the larger exports to other foreign 
countries be stopped, there wilt not be a sudden rise in the 
price of grains on the failure of one or two crops. In my 
opinion this common and general complaint appears to have 
some truth in it. The way to get rid of this m: that no 
grain exports be made without taking into consideration the 
requirements of this country. A special amount of the 
grain product should be allotted to this country pi-oportion- 
ate to the census, and an additional amount be also reserved 
for any casual emergencies, and surplus be exported to other 
countries. This should be tested in a proper way, such as 
in America and other countries. 

6 . I am of opinion that the respectable zamindars of the 
neighbourhood should be joined in tbe payment of wages to 
the relief labourers. It should be made necessary that the 
civil authorities should take paidicular care that proper wages 


are given to every labourer. Those who are entrusted with 
the business of distribnung the wages should be respectable 
and trustworthy persons, and should in every case be nomi¬ 
nated by the civil authorities for the purpose. It is no 
doubt generally the case that the respectable zamindars 
know very little how to keep accounts. The memorandum 
of distribulion of the wages can be drawn by them and the 
account returns by the Public Works Department. It is 
not so difficult to make the memorandum of distribution in 
accordance with the rules laid down by the Public Works 
Department. Having regard to the advantages this practice 
of distributing wages will afford, it ean he said that it is not 
so difficult to adjust the accounts in the manner required by 
the rules. In the appointment of the distributors the zamin¬ 
dars should be given a preference. Urdu or English-know¬ 
ing zamindars can hardly be found, but It is not difficult to 
find the Hindi-knowing ones. Like cashiers [tahsildars) of 
the tahsil, these Hindi-knowing zamindars can prepare the 
accounts laid down in the Famine Code. If they are in any 
way obliged to keep the accounts in a proper way, the olerks 
of the Public Works Department can be called upon to help 
them in preparing the accounts properly. 


{The witness gave his evidence in the vernacular^ 

I supervised (l)the distribution of taccavi, (2) gratuitous 
relief, and (8) poor-house. The Public Works Department 
had charge of the relief works, and I paid occasional visits. 

The condition of workers was poor at first. But it after¬ 
wards improved. They were paid reasonable wages. The 
articles of diet consisted of barley, rice, pea-flour, gram-flour, 
and Mahua, the last of which benefited them much. ^ 

After the closing of relief works there were many 
wanderers who had come from distant places, and had no 
huts to live in. I sent for the zamindars who helped them 
in making their huts. I distributed charitable taceavi to 
the wanderers who then settled down. 

Some of the Mahua trees are grown and some are of 
spontaneous growth. 

The opinion expressed by me with regard to grain was 
based on hearsay, and I had formed it for Barat Tahsil only. 

At first roadwork was opened, but the outbreak of epi- 
domic and the inclemency of the hot weather necessitated 
opening of tank works in close proximity to villages. Tank 
works proved most profitable because of their being close 
to the homes of the people where they could return in the 
evenings. This was one reason of the number of workers in¬ 
creasing. Only the most needy attended the works. The par- 
ganna of Barat is still in my charge, and its condition is 
good. The charitable relief was very beneficial All deaths were 
due to soma disease or other—many died of dian’hoea. The 
inferior quality of grain produced sickness. The poorer classes 
purchased p-ain of cheaper quality from tho Bania. The 
tenants of this parganah relinquish their holdings 
nearly every year. As they were on relief works for a long 
time, there was no trace of their abodes. I spoke to the 
zamindars and got them settled. 


Mai Sitla 
Bakhsh 
Singh 
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25th Mar. 
1898. 


Eai 8itla Bakhsh Singh, Bahahub, Tahsildar of Meja, Allahabad District, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

As to the extent and severity of the distress. 

• 1. In Meja tahsil, Allahabad district, the area affected 
was 423,269 acres and about two lakhs its population. 

2. The distress was due to local failure of the rains and 
of the harvest”, and to them was due abnormal high prices, 
which made tho distress more aocute. 

3. (a) The rains in tahsil Meja were nominal, with the 
result that the harvest gave an outturn of about six annas 
to a rupee. 

3. (5) Prices were higher than in preirious years. 

4. The condition of the affected area was not satisfactory 
up to the time of the failure of the rains. The preceding 
seasons were unfavourable. 

5. Under normal circumstances the population of affected 
area is considered to live on fairly. There can be no men¬ 
tion of any section which from special causes is in a preca¬ 
rious state. The fact is that in normal circumstances every 
class of people of every oeonpatlon had to depend on his own 


exertions, and at a tolerable rate every one gets himself 
supplied, but difficulties lies there where labour fails to earn 
livelihood or, in other words, when there is no work. I 
cannot better define the relation than to say that every culti¬ 
vator may ordinarily become a labourer for wages at tbe 
time of the failure of the crops. 

6 . The agriculture of the affected area for the most part 
depends on timely and sufficient rains owing to the ab^noe 
of facilities for irrigation. 


7. i cannot say witn certainty that people in general keen 
money or gram in reserve. The practice is that the grain is 
generally kept only by those who deal in it, and ordinarilv 
it IS reserved sufficient to meet the expenses till the ne4 
season, together with the amount of seed; it is also disposed 
or to pay the demand of rent and revenue. As regards the 
reserve of money or grain, I am of opinion that the failure 

of one season cannot be _ deeply felt. If there is anything 
like reserve at aU that IS, I think, utensils or ornaments^ 
small value, which are disposed of at the time of emer«'encv 
as the last resource. ® ^ 


^ think there was scarcity, not famine, 
and thereiore there can be no comparison with one another. 


♦ The nunabers refer to tho questions drawn up by the Commission. 
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9. 1 lave no reason to consider that the extent o£ crop 
failure or the degree of distress or the absence of resources 
on the part of the people was at any time over-estimated or 
Under-estimated. In reality there can possibly he no esti¬ 
mate. First of all, there wasjapprehension of distress, and 
no sooner it commenced to be felt it was deepening forcibly 
and in the beginning imperceptibly, and the persons relieved 
were the true estimate, as neither the relief to deserving was 
found to he wanting nor to those undeserving ready. 

As to the sufficiency and, economy of relief measwes. 

10. The standard of 16 per cent, arrived at by the late 
Famine Commission of 1879 cannot hold good in all cases, 
and depends entirely on the nature of the distress. In 
tahsil Meja the needs of the people necessitated liberal relief, 
and this rose to about 50 per cent. 

11. Yide above. 

12. In no part' of Meja tahsil, district Allahabad, was the 
proportion of the total population relieved larger than was 
necessaiy to prevent loss of life. The persons relieved were 
certainly in need of it. 

13. There were no eases in which a larger proportion of 
population might have been relieved consistently with the 
object of saving life and preventing great suffering. Every 
attempt was made with success to search out men in distress, 
and every chance was available for them by starting 
numerous relief works, poor-houses, children’s kitchens and 
village relief. As regards the attitude of the people, I am 
of opinion that it cannot be maintained in such a distress, 
and, besides this, there can possibly be no harm to it when 
the relief was given at home. 

14. If in any case the relief arrangements are proved in¬ 
sufficient, defective, or ill-adapted, they must be due to the 
distress being widespread and the greater number of persons 
suffered in it, but in my opinion the cases shall be very few 
or rare. 

16. The relief was altogether successful in saving life. 
The deaths maybe numerous or over average, but°these 
cannot be attributed to the want of relief. The relief was 
never denied to a man in need; the deaths were often caused 
by diseases. Those dying of starvation were never witnessed. 

16. A decrease or increase in the numbers of^ relief was 
exactly in accordance with the state of the people. Due regard 
was always paid to the fact that no course should be taken 
which might have the exclusion of persons really in need 
from relief. This course was very safe. If the changes in 
system were made, they were urgently required, and no 
change was ever tried which was not permissible or rather 
advisable under the time. Prom my experience of 12 years’ 
standing of the locality, I can say that no measure adopted 
to save the suffering did affect the number. 


but the f^t is that the failure of two consecutive seasons, a 
hho/rif with its preceding rahi, with the apparent signs of 
the failure of the next rahi, was distress in itself. The 
flocking of people was not at all due to the greater liberality of 
the terms of relief. The people coming on relief works were 
found always in a poor condition and often emaciated. The 
total feilure of the crop left nothing for people but to resort 
to relief works as their last resource. 

27. The gratuitous relief was not mainly given through 
poor-houses ; it was also given through kitchens as well as by 
means of money to persons in their homes. 

28. I consider that the risk was effectually prevented, and 
the gi-atuitous home relief was strictly confined to persons 
who were in real want and who belonged to the classes speci¬ 
fied in the Code. 

29. As regards the present famine, I am of opinion that 
the gratuitous home relief commenced at due time. It 
commenced in time when it was necessary to save lives and 
keep villages and households together. The condition of 
people was reduced to a worse state. They were not made 
ready to accept the relief, but were obliged to do so by 
necessity. It commenced at a time when the feeling of 
moral obligation of mutual assistance was extinguished and 
few had to help others. 

As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
imminence of sc(XTcity» 

34. The arrangements existing for ascertaining and 
reporting failure of rainfall and crops are sufficient. 

35. Eevenue village organization, such as fatwari, is 
maintained through the whole tahsil. 

_ 36. The crop entries can be relied on as regards (1) area and 
kind of crop actually sown, (2) the extent to which sowings 
have failed, (3) the condition of the crop. 

These entries ai-e made after a careful local enquiry, 

37. The returns obtained are a sui-e guide when distress 
is apprehended. 

As to the extent to which the prescriptions of the Provin¬ 
cial Famine Code have heen departed from or have 
been found to be unsuitable. 

39. I am the TahsUdar of Meja tahsil. The whole tahsil 
was under my charge. The following were the different 
State relief measures :~ 

(ct) relief works; 

(i) poor-house j 
(c) gratuitous relief ; 

((f) children’s kitchens. 


17- No. Yide above. 

18. Yes, the necessity was the chief principle in givi 

relief. ^ 

19. Of course all persons who could do a reasonable amon 
of work were required to work as a condition of receivi 
relief. In many cases they were made to work, and 1 
work was exacted from them. 

20. Certainly every one was subjected to labour test. 

21. The number of destitute persons to whom the test 
labour could not be applied] was comparatively small 
comparison with (1) the total population of the affected tra 
(2) the numbers relieved in work, the percentage bei 
about 10 or 20 respectively. 

22. With regard to the labour test, the condition of t 
task and wage has been moderate. The task has been a fi 
one, and the wage has not been more than a bare subsistei 
wage. 

23. When the road was going to be repaired, the laboun 

had to reside on the road which being too distant from th( 
homes to return daily. Afterwards the relief work chang 
mto digging of numerous tanks nearer to their horn, 
Eesidonce upon the work is certainly disliked by the neon 
and IS more troublesome to them as well as their utter ru 
of house affairs. It constitutes the test of necessity ■ 
doubt, but would have been better were the people te s 
work nearer. ^ = 


24. 

25. 


* 


26. I have a very different opinion about it. The peopl 

did not resort to relief works at an earlier stage of distress 

It seems so because it was before the rabi crops being cu 

N, W. P. vs 


40. In the capacity of tahsildar, being head of the tahsil, 
I had to look after the working of the poor-houses, distribu¬ 
tion of gratuitous relief, and of children’s kitchens. I had 
personally to visit kitchens, and for several mouths it was 
my constant work to inspect poor-houses every day. As the 
tahsil was the most affected part of the district, the poor- 
house was very often over-crowded, and so every action was 
taken ^there under my own direction. Such was the case 
with kitchens also. As regards gratuitous relief, I myself 
made a tour of nearly all tahsils. 

41. I think children’s kitchens was not a Code measure 

though general kitchens are allowable. ’ 

42. * • # * 

43. * * * * 

44. In my opinion every measure has its own advantages. 

There can be no comparison between one measure and the 
other ; for different class different measure was taken, but 
after all I would say that the gratuitous relief was the best 
one in every respect. It has been well defined in the 
Government Gazette, dated 27th November 1897, page 620 
paragraph IV, which is quoted as below :— ’ 

“ Outdoor relief at the homes of the people did not merely 
preserve life and mitigate those material hardships which 
are inseparable from other forms of relief. It also respected 
those customs, feelings, and prejudices, half estimable, half 
pitiful, which are often dearer than life itself to those whom 
Government undertook to protect. The people were struck 
both by the benevolence of the motives which inspired this 
kind of relief, the generosity with which it sought no return 
and the immense and elaborate organization created t() 
administer it. They found in it a type and a proof both of 
the power and resources of the Government, and of its 
humane care for even the feeblest of its subjects.” 


B 
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' 45, I think the meastires were all complete. If anything 
has been found to be wanting at all, that is due to the 
emergencies of famine. One thing has struck me very much 
to he recorded, that there should be some provision in the 
Code for women coming to relief works or to poor-houses who 
may be pregnant and about to deliver. 

46. I know best the Meja tahsil. Its southern part is all 
mountainous, and the special class of soil, being hard, re¬ 
quires sufficient and timely rains owing to the absence of 
facilities for irrigation. It is liable to famine. Tank 
digging and gratuitous relief would be more suitable. 

47. * * * 

. 48. Gratuitous relief was most approved of by people, 
vide answer to question No. 44. 

49. I recommend that the number of circles and circle 
officers should be increased, so that every circle officer may 
inspect each village of his circle once a week. I mean to say 
that as regards the number of villages, there should be a 
definite limit in the Code. 

There must be some provisions for clothes, etc., also in 
the Code. 

As to gratuitous relief, 

148. Nearly 6 per cent, of the population of the affected 
area was placed on gratuitous relief at the time of maximum 
pressure. 

149. Yes, the persons so relieved mainly belonged to the 
agricultural classes resident in rural areas. 

150. I consider that all the persons thus relieved were 
incapable of work on a relief work and without relatives 
bound and able to support them, and had no resources of 
any kind. 

151. To this question is a very simple answer. In the 
year of distress the utter failure of crop leaves nothing for 
them to support. They are not all of them beggars by 
profession ; had they been capable of work, they would have 
gone to relief work, and, besides this, if they were receiving 
any assistance from their kindred and relations, the distress 
put them all on the same level. There were few who could 
support themselves easily, not to say of helping others. The 
dire scarcity and acute famine, together with the previous 
season’s failure of crop, which turned so many persons off 
their homes to relief work, had also thrown so many incap¬ 
able persons, comparatively small in comparison with the 
latter, on the State for support. 

152. The persons who received gratuitous relief in their 
homes were not chiefly women and children; there were 
men also. All consisted of incapable persons. I tliink one- 
fourth of the women belonged to the parda nashin class. 

163. No reliable estimate can be formed for a given tract 
of the number of persons requiring gratuitous relief in their 
homes during acute famine. If there can be any, that must 
be mere ideal, considering the number maintained on the list 
for any circle or tract. The number will, as a matter of 
necessity, vary with the severity and state of distress. 

154. Where the number of relief workers attending to 
relief works open in a district is small, it may be presumed 
that no great amount of gratuitous relief is required, as by 
experience I see that the number of paupers is very small in 
comparison to the workers. The ratio between them ordin¬ 
arily comes one to ten. 

166. I do not approve of this practice as a test of necessity 
as a general rule. Why should the incapable man be 
required to accompany his relative on the work to remain 
there as dependant, when he is destitute and in need of 
gratuitous relief P The incapability which made him useless 
for work is a better test of necessity than this. Besides 
this, no more increase of dependants is recommended on 
relief work than which is unavoidable. 

166. I would give gratuitous relief to an incapable pex’.son 
having an able-bodied relative bound to support him, who 
declines to go on to relief work, provided that the relative 
is also unable and resouroeless. The man does not go to 
work of his own accord and must himself suffer for it ; why 
should the poor man bear the same fate when there are 
different sorts of relief for different persons ? And, besides 
this, if the man goes there, he should get just sufficient to 
support himself, and the poor man will remain there as 
dependant, which he is required to do as a “ test of necessity,” 
and in case the relative declines to go to work, his necessity 
is certainly not proved, but not the necessity of the poor 
man. It means indirectly that every incapable perron 
should induce his able-bodied relative to go to work without 
inolination or necessity. 


157. It may be presumed that the gratuitous relief is 
very popular with the people, but not that it is sought 
for "by many who are not absolutely destitute or who are 
capable of labour on the relief work. The popnlainty of 
gratuitous relief has also made popular with the people the 
condition and classification of persons liable to receive^ 
and I consider that the great majority of people are sensible 
enough to understand that under the present system what 
sort of relief one can receive, and it is also apparent by the 
fact that people resorted to different courses. 

158. The circle and inspection oi’ganization at my dis¬ 
posal was sufficiently strong, vigilant, and well informed to 
restrict gratuitous relief to those who were incapable of 
work and otherwise would have starved. The precautions 
taken are briefly stated as below. That the lists were 
primarily drawn up by circle officers with the assistance of 
the village accountant and headman, the proprietor or his 
agent, and resectable inhabitants of the place. These lists 
were made the basis of subsequent procedure, which was as 
follows. The whole population of each village in turn in 
the distressed districts was mustered, excepting those whose 
sex and status forbad them, to appear in public. Those who 
were absent from the village were first accounted for ; then 
those present who are fit objects for relief were sifted out 
and after due enquiry placed on the free list. A. panchayat 
or committee of the respectable inhabitants of the village 
was then formed, and the claims of the parda nashin 
women and others of that class were considered and 
allowances were allotted when observed and required. Thus 
the entire population of the village—men, women, and 
children—were passed under review, so that no individual’ 
might escape notice or suffer from want of food. The li ts 
so framed were tested and corrected by the superior staff 
visiting each village in turn, and recipients were furnished 
with printed tickets corresponding with the list and show¬ 
ing the amount of relief to which they were entitled. 
Thereafter each village was visited so far as possible once 
every week or ten days by the circle or other superior relief 
officer, whose duty it was to review the list, muster the 
recipients (excepting women who could not appear in 
public), remove the names of those no longer entitled to 
relief, and bring on the list any new person who might he 
shown to be eligible. 

169. The staff required for the purpose must, as a matter 
of course, be adequate to the task imposed on it. The extent 
of work and number of persons supervising it must be at a 
certain reasonable proportion. It is difficult even for me 
who was an eye-witness of the whole scene, to describe the 
wretched condition of the people, their cry, their bodily 
state, and the promptitude with which they were relieved. 
The danger is over, and I wonder how it was managed. 
The men engaged therein in management were consequently 
put to labour in extreme. The increase in their number is 
necessarily recommended, and the higher their pay be the 
more satisfactory will be the result. There is no reason to 
complain, as the supervising officers under this head were 
nearly all from the permanent staff of the district and con¬ 
sequently had more sense of honour and duty than an ordin¬ 
ary outsider. If there be nothing mcial in them, the fear 
of losing their permanent post and consideration of. their 
past services was sufficient enough to keep them to their 
duties. 

160. The acceptance of such relief does not place any 
social or caste stigma upon the recipients in general. As 
regards the society, those who were well off were reduced 
to an ordinary state and those in an ordinary state were 
reduced to worse, and when the former are unable to support 
easily themselves, they cannot blame the latter to receive aid 
from others. As regards the caste stigma, there can be 
possibly none. Besides, this, the State relief was considered 
by people in view of “ divine help ; ” they receive it as their 
due and not a mere act of charity. There may be very few 
of the most respectable class of people who might have 
considered it otherwise. 

161. Before having any knowledge that gratuitous relief 
was being given by the State, the private and village charity 
had already stopped, and there were very few who used to 
give something in shape of alms, but that was quite insuffi¬ 
cient and out of consideration. The people did not cast 
their customary obligations for the support of the poor of 
the locality .upon the State by the knowledge of State relief, 
but by the changes in their own circumstances. 

162. No, as almost all of them were unfit for work. 

163. It might have been possible for few of them who 
were a little better, but was very difficult to put into prao’ 
tjce. 
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164. I do not agree to it; tte reason will transpire in the 
next article. 

165. The social and caste feeling of people were quite con¬ 
trary as to receiving cooked food in State kitchens, and the 
substitution of kitchens for gratuitous relief in the form of 
grain or money doles would practically and certainly exclude 
on account of these sentiments certain classes from relief 
who really need it. People of very low caste will take food 
from kitchens who are allowed to do so by the virtue of their 
own caste. I do not say that when put to despair and hav¬ 
ing no other alternative, people even of higher castes will not 
go to it, but this will cause a great discomfort and leave a 
caste stigma for a durable time, and the idea prevalent will 
be an intrigue for change of religion, as these sentiments 
constitute one of the bases of religion. 

166. Apart from the sentimental difHcnlty, it would not 
be practicable to maintain a sufficient number of kitchens so 
as to be within the reach of all persons requiring gratuitous 
relief. The burden of management will be too heavy to 
boar ; the average cost will be heavier than relief in form of 
money, etc.; more establishments will be required; a lot of 
money squandered in building and utensils; daily confusion 
and daily supply of new pots; and—worst of all—they will 
never be satisfied, blaming their own benefactors for the 
quantity of ration being less, which cannot be helped even if 
it is weighed before them. No sooner it is done up, the 
complaints commence. The substitution shall have much 
harm and no good; one day the food is not thoroughly 
cooked; the next day flour is not good; third day dal has 
fallen less; and the last thing will be that the people will be 
rendered so idle as they are relieved even of the care of cook¬ 
ing their own food. There will be some persons also who, 
owmg to infirmity and other causes, are unable to walk even 
a few paces. It would be also difficult to get supply of grain 
in so many diSerent and distant places. In starting these 
kitchens the care of thousands will be concentrated in one. 


human body was reduced to skeleton, and the sight was fear¬ 
ful to observe. We received such persons very often from 
the adjacent Rewah State. 

179. Every measure wasjtaken to keep down the popula¬ 
tion of poor-hou.se. All persons fit for work with the consent 
of medical man in charge were sent to relief works. Those 
who could come under gratuitous relief were sent to settle in 
their homes or brought on the village list. In every way 
possible it was systematically done. The only permanent 
inmates were the infirm vagrants. 

180. The poor-house ration prescribed by the Famine 
Code is sufficient to eave and preserve life. The dietary had 
to be varied in the case of sickly and weak persons. 

182. I see no good to have legal powers in this matter. 
People have come to poor-house very willingly, and in the 
strictest sense of the word no compulsion was used. If they 
were found roaming, they were sent to poor-house, and they 
showed no reluctance at thus being sent, or rather thank¬ 
fully followed the course. 

183. Endeavours were made successfully to get work out 
of the inmates of the poor-house as far as possible and was 
consistent with tbeir health. Nearly all the work regarding 
the cooking of the food, cleaning the compound, getting its 
grass cut, grinding of the grain, and even the repair and 
construction of the poor-house buildings and its compound 
were done by the inmates of the poor-house, which would 
have cost much otherwise. Considering the state of their 
health, they have done fairly well, as all able-bodied persons 
were constantly sent to relief work. 

184. I found no compulsion necessary in detaining the 
pei’sons in poor-house. They were living there with ease and 
comfort, if the poor-house is such a place at all. The 
inmates were free to leave when they chose. The depar¬ 
tures without cause or escapes were not numerous. 
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167. The gratuitous relief was given in the fm-m of 
money, and this I prefer to grain. The reason is obvious : 
one man can take at a time 11500 with himself, which will 
suffice, say, at average for 400 persons, while the grain he 
cannot take even for 10 persons. To give them grain is not 
to meet all their requirements; they will require even some¬ 
thing more in connection with food, such as salt or fuel, etc.; 
moreover, to afford facility in distribution, grain godowns 
will have to be opened, so that persons may come over there 
and receive grain. It is feared that this would exclude 
fwrda nashin women and respectable persons from I'eeeiving 
relief. The grain relief will he taken in the light of mean 
charity. 

168. It was given in the actual homes of people. 

169. Within my observation there was not much malver¬ 
sation or extortion on the part of patwaris and other subor¬ 
dinates employed in the distribution of gratuitous relief. 
There were six or seven instances in such a grand staff. 
After the primary list was prepared every addition and altera¬ 
tion was to be made by circle or other officers, 

170. They have materially helped in preparing the primary 
list and afterwards searching out men in distress. The pat¬ 
waris were also bound to report any change. They had to 
distribute monthly pay also. But every addition and altera¬ 
tion in the list was never entrusted to patwaris. The officer 
enrolling the new one had to pay the first instalment at 
once. 

171. In my tahsil no private individuals wore employed. 

jis to poor-houses. 

172. The population of the poor-houses at ;,, . 

was large in the months November to February. Thi-ough- 
out the whole famine the average was modeiute. 

173. From the low classes. 

174. The pereons of better castes or of respectable position 
object to resort to poor-house for relief. I think no degree 
of pressure would have induced them to go there. There 
may be exceptions. Some may come or did come, but not¬ 
withstanding the famine was so acute, the number of such 
persons was very few. 

175. I had no experience of former famines. 

176. In the month of January, owing to the intensity of 
cold, the mortality was little higher. 

between the inmates of poor-honse residents 
of this district and that of other districts or Native State 
was 20 to 1. 

178. The famine was very severe, and risk of life was 
apprehended in every degree. It had not simply broken up 
households, but in several cases made the wanderera alto¬ 
gether houseless. Often there were instances seen where 


As to relief kitchens. 

193. We have got kitchens only for children under 12 
years of age: no general kitchen was started. These 
kitchens proved very beneficial for children. The parents 
were often found to have misused the doles of their children. 
These kitchens were nearly all under private agency. 

As to loans to cultivators and landholders. 


199. The following table will show the amount of 
advances given by the State during 1896 and 1897 ;— 


Uudot Act XII. 

Under Act XIX. 

For subsistence. 

Total. 

22,594 

3,496 

24,179 ! 

i 

50,269 


200. In the case of money advanced for land improve¬ 
ment the recipients have, as a rule, spent it on the object for 
which it was best, namely, on the employment of labour. 

201. The sums advanced for cattle and seed have been 
indeed, of much benefit to the cultivating classes. No more' 
money was needed and no more application was left to be 
disposed of. A large amount of charity money has been 
spent under this head, which made the advance more com¬ 
plete. 

202. The time for recovery is different; suffice it to say 
that the advances under Acts XII and XIX are to be real¬ 
ized between eighteen months commencing from eight 
months, while that of subsistence between two years. 

203. The advances have been given to landholders and 
cultivators for purchase of food. The highest amount was 
not to exceed R40 each, and the time was when no crop was 
ready standing. 

204. I approve of the principle of such subsistence ad¬ 
vances, and there are cultivators also who, on account of 
their caste and connection, cannot go to relief works, 
having some property and being men of some respect, can¬ 
not undertake the _work of a labourer. Therefore there 
should be some provision for them. In my opinion, those 
cultivators who have been on work will not take such 
advance, which after all they will have to repay. 

205. I cannot say it is more economical, but it is more 
beneficial, because there will be more degradation when with¬ 
out destruction the whole agi-icultural class is subjected to 
labour. In_my opinion, there should be advances for such 
class of cultivators. As for economy, only this much can be 
said that what is to he paid in lieu of wages is not to be 
returned. 

206. ^ As the advances are to be returned, I do not think 

how will everybody take when he can manage otherwise. 
The advances are made after due enquiry, which will keep 
everything in moderation. ^ 
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As io remissions and suspensions of land revenue. 

207. Rupees 2,83,000 have been suspended in round 
numbers. The remission question is yet under considera¬ 
tion, but I think the amount will in no case be less than 
two-thirds of the amount thus suspended. 

208. The amount thus suspended was announced, and 
decrees were passed often by the court to the same extent, 
and the landholders shall have to grant receipts when remis¬ 
sion matter is settled. 

209. This form of relief has been of much advantage to 
the landowning and cultivating classes. They cannot be kept 
from relief work owing to suspension or remission. They 
go to relief work to get a livelihood there and not to pay 
rent and revenue. As regards debts, I think under this 
head they had nothing to borrow. 

210. Out of the revenue suspended nearly two-thirds are 
proposed to he remitted; the remainder will he realized 
without much trouble should the seasons be good. 

211. Certainly the recovery should be spread over certain 
instalments, and it is proposed to do so. And, as a matter 
of fact, the same connection must exist between rent and 
revenue. 

212. The suspended rent carries no interest. 

213. The Government, as far as I know, has no such 
powers, hut it seems very fair and reasonable that there 
should be some provision for it. There is no difference 
between the two such classes of tenants, and both of them 
are governed under Act XII as far as tenancy is concerned. 
The Government has made over its right of revenue. Hi is 


very hard for the poor tenants that they do not secure sUoh 
advantages as for other tenants. The landholders have 
nothing to pay as revenue ; therefore they have nothing to 
gain by remission and suspension j but as regards the tenants 
the rule is very defective. 


{The witness gave his evidence in the vernacular .) 

I am tahsildar of Allahabad. There was famine in almost 
the whole of my tahsil. In March 1896 famine made its 
appearance in the whole of the southern hilly tracts. 
Test-works were opened. Regular famine works were 
opened from October 1896. Population is about two 
laldis. About a lakh and twenty thousand were on relief 
works, out of which about eight thousand were from Rewah. 
Pew died of starvation. Twenty thousand people were on 
relief works when cholera broke out and carried away many. 
Rewah people were in very poor condition. The wages 
given on relief-works were sufficient. The one pice given to 
children was not enough. The causes of the children being 
weak were (1) that their wages were inadequate, and (2) that 
their parents paid little or no heed to maintain them. 
The wages paid to the labourers were just enough for their 
own maintenance. In October test-works were opened and 
then road-work. Tank-works proved beneficial. Only those 
who were in need resorted to relief works. When minor 
relief works were opened in the vicinity of their villages 
people went to them in numbers. If works be started now, 
the professional labourers only would resort to it, but not 
the cultivators. During the non-working season also, the 
cultivating classes would not, as a matter of course, go to 
relief works. 


Munshi 

Kashi 

Prasad. 

25 th Mar, 
1898. 


Munshi Kashi Pbasab, Tahsildar, Khutahau, district Jaunpur, called In and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

Acres. 

1. ‘Area depeudingr upon rains, sown in 1898-9? 57,114i 

Area which did not yield anything at all . 23,258 

Area which partially yielded . . . 28,856 

2. The distress was mainly due to local failure of the rains 
and of the harvests depending thereupon, the reason being 
that nearly the whole population afieoted consisted chiefly of 
persons whose maintenance depended either upon good har¬ 
vests being obtained or agricultural operations being cariied 
more extensively and freely. Under the latter class would 
come in agricultural labourers. 

3. Figures are shown in notes to question 1. 

The final result comes Ito !lthis—that the produce of the 
area dependent upon rains was one-fourth of the normal pro¬ 
duce. 

(J) Prices of food-grains eventually rose much higher 
than in other normal years. I have no experi¬ 
ence of past famines. 

4. Up to the failure of the rains the condition of the 
affected area will be apparent from the comparison shown 


I do not think so. 

13. I do not think that there were any such cases. 

16. Of course it has been very successful. 

The mortality in excess of the normal has been so very 
slight that it can very reasonably be thrown out of account. 

16. The changes affected were not followed by any such 
consequences. 

17. No. 

18. This principle has been observed to the fullest practi¬ 
cable extent under my personal directions, and it proved the 
best test of necessity. The wages ranged from the maximum 
to the minimum, and yet the number of labourers would 
constantly remain nearly the same. 

19. Leaving gratuitous relief of course out of account, all 
persons who could do a reasonable amount of labour were 
required to work as a condition of receiving reh'ef. 

20. Yes. 

21. The number of such persons has been comparatively 
small. 

22. Yes, as shown in my notes to question 18. 


below :— 

Acres. 

Area of agricultural land depending upon rains 
during the year 1893-94, . ^ . . . 51,732 

Area of agricultural land depending upon rains 
in 1894-95 . . . . . ... 93,961 

Area of agricultural land depending upon rains 

in 1895-96 .. 66,142 

Area of agrioultural land depending upon rains 
in 1896-97 . .. 57,114 

6. Under normal circumstances the population of the 
affected area may be considered to enjoy a fair measure of 
material well-being. There is no particular section which 
can be said to be ordinarily in an unsatisfactory and precari¬ 
ous condition from any special causes. 

6. The cultivation of the affected area or produce which it 
would yield is specially dependent upon timely and sufficient 
rains owing to its being largely dhanlehar, i,e., soil yielding 
rice. 

7. The population of the affected area, chiefly consisting 
of classes of people shown in my notes to question No. 2, can 
hardly be expected to have reserves of money or food for its 
support in the event of failure of one or more consecutive 
harvests. 

8. There is no reason to suppose either. 

10. The standard given by the Famine Code coincided 
V ery nearly with my experience during the late famine. 

.11 Cannot give exact figures. 

12. The proportion of the total population relieved was not 
larger than w as necessary to prevent loss of life or severe 
suffering. 


Yes, the task has been a full one, more than which could 
not have been exacted. 

Under certain circumstances the wage has been more than 
a mere subsistence allowance, and in others scarcely so. 

E.g., separate wages paid to several members of a family 
would collectively amount to some thing more than non¬ 
subsistence wage sufficient for the whole family taken 
together. 

23. Yes, the relief works conducted within my sub-division 
were nearly eight. 

Not, as a rule. The labourers whose houses were situate 
within a distance of two or three miles from the relief camp 
generally returned to their homes after their day work was 
over ; others used to live in the camp. 

Yes, it is disliked, it being nearly their second nature not 
to leave their houses for night. 

The residence by the labourers upon a relief work may be 
said to be a fair test of necessity. 

26. No experience of previous famines. 

27- “ Gratuitious relief ” was either given through the 
Poor-houses, in which residence was a condition of relief 
in the form of cooked food, or by means of doles of money 
in the houses. 

28. Yes, the risk was effectually prevented, and gratuitous 
house relief was strictly confined to persons who stood in 
real want of it, and who belonged to the classes specified in 
the Code. 

This form of relief was administerted after due and 
searching enquiry having been made and with strict obser¬ 
vance of the rules provided in the Code. 
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1, un3er tKe stringent directions of the district authorities, 
supervised and checked nearly every case of such relief. 

29. This relief cannot be said to have been given at an 
early date, nor it was out of proportion to the need of it. 

Yes, no doubt. 

No. I do not think that it has demoralized the people, it 
having been entirely confined to the class of people who were 
qualified for it. 

31. Beliefs in the form of loans and suspensions of land 
revenue were given within my tahsil. 

I have no experience of past famines. 

32. The landowning class has been much relieved of the 
famine distress by suspension of land revenue and advances 
of loans. The cultivating non-proprietary and the agricul¬ 
tural classes both by charity and loans, and also in finding 
wages for labour when they could be employed on works. 

I do not think that the trading class was appreciably 
effected by the famine. 

Artizans have also found relief by getting wages for 
labour. 

I do not think that any of these classes have been perma¬ 
nently injured. There is every hope of their speedy recovery 
to their former positions. 

33. I do not think so. 

34. Yes. I consider them to be sufficient. 

35. There must be some organization. 

The present system has worked tolerably well, and rt is 
desirable to maintain it. 

30. Yes. They can be relied on with regard to all the 
three heads. 

37. Yes. 

38. Yes. They were largely based upon the agricultural 
information given by these returns. 

39. Earthwork, gratuitous village relief. State charity 
loans, and suspension of land revenue. 

Handsome amount was realized by subscription from 
private gentlemen. 

40. Erom the very outset of the famine I went out on 
tour from village to village, seeing the condition of the 
village community, getting information of the means of sub¬ 
sistence, consulting eamindars in various necessary measures 
to be adopted, visited every relief camp, inspected the poor- 
houses, cheeked the accounts, bringing everything to the 
notice of the district authorities which required redress, and 
such redress was promptly had. 

41. No measure which was not a Code measure was 
adopted. 

42. No. 

43. No material departures were made. 

44. With regard to relief of distress and saving of human 
life, tank work stands on equal footing with road work. 

With regard to economy, tank work is superior to road 
work. Eoad, if not regularly maintained, ceases to be of 
any utility, while tank , work becomes a permanent useful 
means of village irrigation without entailing further expenses 
on the part of the State. 

Opening of poor-houses is the best measure for preventing 
distress and saving human life. The inmates of these 
houses would be the persons who either on account of old or 
tender age or on account of sickly condition could not be 
saved but by being fed without being required to labour. 

Gratuitous relief measure has much the same advantages 
as belong to the poor-house system. People who are given 
gratuitous relief in their homes are generally the sort of 
people who would rather die of starvation than labour at any 
relief work or come out of their houses for begging in the 
streets and thus be placed in the poor-houses. 

No doubt money spent upon the operations ' of these two 
measures has only the immediate eSect of saving human 
life and preventing distress. No consequences of any per¬ 
manent character such as can be obtained of earthwork could 
come out of these measures. 

45. The measures which were used within my tahsil ful¬ 
filled our highest expectations and worked most satisfactorily. 
They seem to be entirely perfect in themselves. Thus I have 
no suggestions to make either with regard to improvement 
upon the existing measures or with regard to new measures 
being introduced. 

48. (A) Tank work was most approved by the agri' 
cultural class and agricultural labourers, while road work 
was mainly liked by the professional labourers. Poor-houses, 
as shown in my notes to question 44, were most approved by 
the class of people for which they were meant. 


Gratuitous relief was highly welcomed by the parda 
nashin class, and also by people who have deep-rooted senti¬ 
ments of self-respect peculiar to this country. 

Loans to the landowners and the agricultural class wer® 
much appreciated by them, linasmuoh as they would no4 
accept anything which is bare charity, but feel highly relieved 
if anything comes to them in the shape of anything less than 
naked charity. 

(B) All measures in their respective proper places were 
much appreciated by the intelligent natives not themselves in 
need of relief. 

Gratuitous relief to parda nashin class was most approved 
by all such natives. 

49. This question is practically answered in my notes to 
question 45. 

63. The roads raised as part of relief works will be of per¬ 
manent service to the community, only in case of their being 
regularly maintained ; otherwise not. 

54. Within my tahsil I do not think that there will be 
room for new roads. 

67. (») As means of employment of relief labour the value 
of village tanks has been remarkably great. This labour, 
having attracted nearly the whole community of the village 
labouring class, was a great source of relief in two shapes— 
(i) by allowing wages and (it) by letting the labourers live in 
their own homes at the same time. 

(it) These tanks would be no doubt means of permanent 
benefit to the village, inasmuch as they would help and facil- 
itate irrigation. 

59. The average number of workers for whom employment 
could daily be provided in a satisfactory manner on an ordin¬ 
ary village tank was 250. The system of supervision adopted 
during the late famine over such works proved highly satis¬ 
factory. The work agents employed at every tank were the 
immediate supervisors. These works were then in return 
supervised by the civil officers. 

Yes, this can be prevented by fixing one circle for a group 
of villages at a convenient place for recruitment of labourers, 
and only such labourers should be employed at the different 
village tanks who have been selected by the officer deputed at 
such circle. The labourers recruited by the circle officer will 
be distributed by him, the number being in proportion to 
the extent and magnitude of every village tank. 

One centre only should be fixed within the circuit of one 
supervisor kanungo. 

60. No, we can so rely. 

61. None hero. 

67. None here. 

71. In case (a) the greatest distance to which labourers 
may be induced to attend relief works would be three or 
four miles; in case (i), ten or twelve miles. 

72. Yes, it would be practicable. They should be refused 
relief unless they attend to relief works. When relief is 
withheld from such labourers, they would by the force of 
necessity attend to the work provided for them at the said 
distance. 

73. No, I would not recommend. 

In the first place, relief labourers would be most reluctant 
to leave their homes j secondly, their dependants would suffer 
much by being separated from them, they (labourers) would 
cease to be of immediate help to them (dependants) ; thirdly, 
because this will cause a disintegration of the family of the 
labourer; fourthly, because their absence will destroy their 
future prospects at their homes; fifthly, because it must 
cause the demolition of their houses or huts and in the end, 
when they ever come back, will find themselves in the posi¬ 
tion of a stranger or the worst wandering beggar or, in the 
least, if they are possessed of sufficient means, they will have 
their lives to start afresh. 

74. I think it has been the exception. 

76. No, residence has not been made a definite condition 
of relief. Yes, it has incidentally resulted from the small 
number of relief works open and the distance of them from 
the houses of the majority of the workers. 

76. No, residence ought to be left to the choice of the 
labourers themselves. 

No, I have no such experience, 

Yes, I say this on the authority of my own personal 
experience that high task and low rate of wage are in them¬ 
selves sufficient tests. 

77. Under certain circumstances it is so, while under 
others not. This will much depend upon the length of dis¬ 
tance and the class of the labourers. 

The more the distance the less the reluctance to leave the 
homes, and vice versd, 
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We here did not make residence a condition; therefore 
cannot point to any specific instances. 

78. Yes, they would be large enough for the said pur" 
poses. 

79. No such reductions were allowed here; hut we 
observed the rules given in the Famine Code and thus 
granted an extra allowance to a labourer coming from a dis¬ 
tance of over ten miles only on the first day on which he 
joined the work. Precautions to prevent distance being 
over-stated could only be adopted on the authority of one’s 
local information or by referring the new comer to the 
already known workers. 

81. Very slightly. 

82. If residence were made obligatory ; it was of course 
necessary to provide blankets and bedding for the people. 

83. The proportion of dependants relieved on the relief 
works is more when works are small and numerous than 
when they are large and few. 

The reason being that small and numerous works are 
generally opened close to their doors or at a comparatively 
less distance than large and few works. In the former case 
the “ dependants ” would flock in more abundantly and easily 
than in the latter. 

94. Can be best answered by a Public Works Department 
official. 

95. I would propose the quantity of grain as given in 
section 101, Chapter VII of the Famine Code. 

96. Yes, it is necessary, being the most suitable system. 

98. It ought to be twelve years. 

99. If the labourers fail to perform the ta k set them, a 
reduction should be made in the wage in proportion to the 
task left undone. In case of their not doing the work at 
all, it is quite fair to refuse them any wage. We cannot 
lose sight of the fact of their being able-bodied men and yet 
refusing to work. 

Beyond this I would not recommend anything. 

100. They are necessary restrictions. 

101. Not so. 

102. It is not desirable to exact or allow anything over 
and above the normal task. 

103. I am not in favour of allowing any rest day. It is 
experienced that when minimum wage was allowed for a rest 
day (or a day without work), a large number of labourers 
flock in on the previous day simply with a view to get rest 
day wage. 

110. Yes, I have had an experience in the modified inter¬ 
mediate system and consider it to be preferable to tesk 
work. 

111. Yes, I would advocate its adoption on all relief 
works, whatever may be the degree of distress, it being a 
most satisfactory system and can meet any requirement, it 
also being the best test of necessity. 

113. The explanation of this preponderance can be found 
in the degree of the stress of necessity. If the distress were 
acute, the whole family, consisting of men, women, and 
children, will attend the relief works. 

114. Earthwork should be carried out under the control 
of the Public Works Department, with this reservation that 
the distribution of wages should be open to the inspection 
and supervision of civil officers. 

Gratuitous relief in every shape and poor-houses should be 
placed entirely into the hands of the civil officers, also 
advances of loans. 

115. The powers of control which the Collector and 
Commissioner possess over Public Works Department under 
ordinary circumstances should aho bo exercised with regard 
to famine relief works, with this addition that the Collector 
of the district should be the officer to whom the Public 
Works Department should be immediately responsible for 
efficiency of work. 

116. The Executive Engineer should be held responsible 
for amount of labour, for due application of money, for 
management of accommodation, and for sanitation; the 
Collector, in addition to all these, for general economy and 
saving of human life and relief of distress, and for supply, 
ing rations. 

117. Yes, powers of general supervision or any other 
power which the Collector deems fit to do so may be delegat¬ 
ed to his assistants either in particular or in general. 

118. Among civil officers none below the rank of a 
tahsildar should be put in charge of a relief camp. I may 
here add that the procedure followed in census work may 
be conveniently observed in famine work also, and thus not 
only tahsildars, but judicial officers, such as Munsifs and 


Forest Officers, Deputy Inspectors of Schools, etc., etc., may 
be put in charge of relief work camp. 

^ 119. No ; this will rather identify their respective respon¬ 
sibilities, while the contrary is desirable. 

120. Not directly ; these duties should be placed under 
the direct control of the officer in charge, who in turn should 
be made responsible to the Collector of the dirtrict. 

121. Neither is it necessary, nor is it desirable. 

129. I would never fix the maximum above 6,000 and the 
minimum below 2,000. 

180. I am always in favour of kitchens in all oases for 
non-working children, my experience in certain cases being 
that the parents would not properly feed their children. 

133. Yes, I have received complaints from certain private 
employers. They complained that they could not get 
labourers for the purposes of irrigation, etc., etc. I made 
full enquiry into such complaints and found the truth to bo 
in this fact that the private employers would only employ 
able-bodied men and would only pay to them, while at State 
relief^ works each able-bodied labourer will find provisions 
for his non-working dependants also. 

134. See notes to the above question. Yes, these com¬ 
plaints could be met by transferring the labourer from the 
State relief work to private employment and maintain at 
the same time their dependants at the State camp. 

135. No. 

136. See notes to question No. 133. 

137. See notes to question No. 134. 

140. Not at all. 

145. Belief works opened by the State during the late 
famine answered the purpose well, and I do not think that 
any alteration either in form or in principle would serve 
the object more satisfactorily. 

148. Not mainly ; such persons came more or less from 
every class which could bo affected with distress. 

160. No doubt. 

151. In orditiary years such persons belonging to the 
agricultural class mainly depended upon plenteous haiweeta 
being obtained; others upon demand of light manual 
labour, such as sowing, corn grinding, and also upon private 
charity. 

During the famine there was a failure of crops, stoppage 
of demand of light manual labour, and alsg of public 
charity. 

_ 162. Yes: chiefly they were women and children and 
sickly and weak persons. Nearly one-third of the women 
belonged to the parda nashin class. 

153. Yes, a reliable estimate can be formed. The 
numbers will vary with the degree of severity, but not with 
the stage of distress. - 

154. The direct presumption would be that the dlstr^s 
is not severe, and from this fact we can again draw in¬ 
ference that no great amount of gratuitous relief is 
required. 

155. Yes, I do. 

156. No, I would not. 

157. Yes, it may be very safely presumed. 

158. Yes, it was so. Nearly every case was examined by 
me within my tahsil and_ also by the pargana officer in 
general, and also was supervised by the Collector. 

159. Not necessarily. 

160. Yes ; the recipient felt it as a social or caste stigm a 
although I do not think very strongly. The general inclina¬ 
tion was to receive this kind of relief secretly. 

161. Not necessarily. 

162. Not at all. 

164. I am not in favour of establishing central kitchens 
in place of gratuitous relief being given in the houses of the 
people who are entitled to receive it. As I have already 
pointed out, such people would rather die of starvation in 
their homes than come out to take food from central 
kitchens. 

165. Excepting very low classes, any man of any social 
status or belonging to any caste would not like to receive 
cooked food from State kitchens. There is no doubt it 
would exclude certain classes of people. 

166. No, it would not be practicable. 

167. It was given in the form of money doles. Grain 
could be easily purchased anywhere. 

168. Within my tahsil it was given in the actual homes 
of the people. 
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169. Not much. Check of this evil no doubt entailed 
much hardship on the authorities, but I am glad to say that 
we at last came to a successful finish and only three cases 
of such malversation happened ; one patwari was punished 
with imprisonment, another was dismissed from service, and 
the third one was suspended. 

No such instance. 

171. Within my tahsil only three voluntary unofficial 
persons administered such relief. 

173. From very low classes. 

174. Yes, they did ; no degree of pressure would induce 
them to go there. 

1/7. None from Native States or from other provinces, 
but to a very small extent from neighbouring districts. 

178. Considering the physical condition of the persons 
entering the poor-house and the distance they had come, I 
am of opinion that the sovei-ity of the famine was acute and 
extensive, and that it had broken up households and caused 
wandering to a great degree. 

179. Yes, such m»asures were taken by drafting to work 
and to their homos all who could thus be disposed of. 

We sent up those inmates of the poor-house to their homes 
whose homos could be traced up after having obtained con* 
viction that they woirld not die of starvation, and we em* 
ployed those on works who did attain sufficiently strong 
healthy. 

These measures were taken whenever occasions to use them 
presented themselves. 

180. Yes, quite sufficient. Yes, the dietary had to be 
varied both in kind and in quantity according to the instruc¬ 
tions of the medical officer, e.y., those who were too weak to 
digest corn food were given milk. 

181. Yes, they are sufficiently explicit and detailed and 
in all respects suitable. No, cannot point out any defects in 
them. 

182. Does not require any special enactment. Yes, we 
compelled weak and sickly persons found bogging to resort 
to poor-houses, but did not do so in case of those who could 
work, but refused to work. 

183. Yes, endeavours were made to get light manual 
labour out of poor-house inmates, but we did not succeed in 
such endeavours. 

184. Yes, the inmates were free to leave when they chose. 
Departure or escapes were very few. 

193. In my opinion, relief kitchens can be started with 
advantage at the early and finishing stages of famine, but 
only for non-working ohildi-en. We tried them at Khutahan 
and with success. 

194. Yes, they are chiefly required in connection with 
relief works for the non-working children and other depen¬ 
dants (weak and sickly! of relief workers. As to the second 
part of the question, see my notes to question 193. 

195. It is not desirable to substitute kitchens for gratui¬ 
tous relief in the houses of the people either at the beginning 
or at the end of a famine. To those whom we give gratui¬ 
tous relief in their houses such relief would bo the only 
possible one. 

198. It is always preferable to relieve non-working chil¬ 
dren and other dependants (weak and sickly) of relief 
workers by means of cooked food or by money doles to the 
parents. 

In my experience parents could not be so trusted. 

199. For land improvements 

(a) Loans without interest.1^00 

(b) Loans with interest at the rate of’6i per cent. per 600 

annum. 

(t) Loans with interest at the rate of 4| per cent, per 1,750 
annum. 

((i) Loans without interest, allowing- reduction to the 6 890 
extent of 

For seed grain and cattle— 

R 

{a) Loans for cattle with interest at the rate of 6| per 4,000 
cent, per annum. 

(6) Loans for seed grain without interest , , , 1,600 

(c) Charity , , ... 17)204 

Nothing for subsistence. 

200. Yes, they have spent it on the object for which it 
was lent. The application of the loans was specially supervised. 

201. Of course. 

Yes, more money could thus have been advantageously 
Loans for seed returnable within one year :— 

Por cattle .... a vcan. 

For land improvement . i " ' ‘ ' a / 

208. No. ••••.. 


204. I do not approve of the principle of subsistence 
advances. I would recommend the second alternative pro¬ 
posed in the question. 

It is quite possible that the able-bodied cultivators who 
are allowed such advances would again benefit by enlisting 
themselves as I'elief labourers. 

206. As said above, I am not in favour of such advance® 
at all. 

206. Yes, every cultivator would want to borrow instead 
of going to the relief work, and it would cei-tainly mean a 
very large outlay by the State as loans and an increase of 
indebtedness among the cultivators. 

207. No remission within my tahsil :— 

R ff. p» 

Total amount of annual revenue with cesses • 2.75,170 o 3 
Suspensions. 1,42.050 14 0 

208. Yes, such measures have been taken. Yes, there is 
a special provision for this iu the provincial Rent Act. 

209. Yes, this form of relief has been of much advantage 
to the landowning and cultivating classes to a good extent. 

210. Yes, I think so. 

211. Yes, such recovery will be spread over several seasons 
by moans of instalments. Yes, I think so. 

212. Yes, it carries interest, but it ought not to do so. 

213. The Government has no such statutory powers (as 
far as I know). 

Yes, such power is very necessaiy. 

214. Yes, under the circumstances given in the body of 
the question, I think snob a general rule of practice as 
proposed therein may be made with advantage. 

216. To A very small extent. Stamp or registration receipts 
do not indicate so. No, the borrowing has not been so. 

The reason of such a state of things as given in my above 
notes is found in the fact that very timely and opportune 
help was given by the State in one form or another, and thus 
no abnormal borrowing did arise of the necessity of the 
situation. 

220. In the fiist place, best endeavours should be made to 
trace up the family of the orphans, and in case of success 
attending such endeavours they should be restored to their 
respective families. Under the contrary circumstances, 
respectable, well-to-do classes should be induced to maintain 
such orphans ; and, as a last resort, they should be put under 
management of private orphanages. 

We have been very successful in restoring orphans to their 
home. 

221. If the private orphanages do not choose to maintain 
the orphans at their own cost after the famine is over, we 
have no other alternative hut to support them so long as they 
are incapable of working. 

273. In country, i.e., villages, ordinary food consists in 
Indian maize (makka), mandua, kodon, barley, and pease 
(coarse grains). 

274. Meal they take only once a day in the night and live 
upon charban (parched) for the morning and afternoon. 
The meal ordinarily consists either in bread or hhat made of 
any kind of corn described above. 

276. Out of the sorts mentioned above, they substitute 
one for other. 

277. They are more costly. 

278. Rice, arhar dal, mixed wheat and maize for bread. 

279. Two meals. Morning meal did consist of kiolri 
(boiled mixed rice and dal} and evening meal in bread and 
ddl. 

My notes of evidence entirely come out of my own personal 
experience which I did or could have had of the various 
reliefs adopted within the limits of my own tahsil. I have 
refrained from putting down any notes on any point with 
which I am not at all or very remotely concerned. I have 
also left certain questions or part of questions unanswered 
for want of statistics or other necessary materials. 

(The witness gave his evidence in the vernacular) 

I supervised test-works, poor-houses, relief works and 
village relief. Village relief was opened in February 1896. 

It was not afforded on any fixed percentage of population". 
The wages given were sufficient. If there were many 
workers of the same family, they made a small savins. 
The village-to-village relief was of muoh advantage and 
people appreciated it. After the standing rali crops are 
cut it is hoped that the cultivators will regain their former 
status. I would give preference to tank-works over the 
usual road-works. Labourers could have been classified on 
admission. The adoption of the “ intermediate system ” 
attracted the needy only to the works, and tliis system 
worked well. 
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1 put in a written statement of evidence. 

I beg to submit herewith my notes of the evidence re¬ 
quired under G. 0. No. 66, dated 17th January 1898, 
to be laid before the Famine Commission on the points 
mentioned therein. 

4. (a) No apparent departure from the prescriptions of 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Famine Code has been made in the recent 
famine except the intermediate system, which 
was introdnoed while the famine was in its 
high climax. 

(J) The intermediate system worked well. By the 
adoption of this system there were good many 
benefits, vis., giving relief to the affected 
class by making provision for their livelihood, 
placing within their reach medical aid. The 
economy received always the best considera¬ 
tion of the officers concerned, who had to act 
strictly in accordance with the instractions 
laid down in the Famine Code. By the intro¬ 
duction of intermediate system the lute of 
wages of labourers and workmen in the famine 
relief works was subject to variation, i.e., it 
varied according to the circumstances of the 
market sale rate of grain. For instance, a 
digger was for the first 10 days of a month 
paid at the rate of anna one and pies nine 
only, when the market price of the grain was 
10 or 11 seers per rupee ; but when the price 
of the grain was reduced, i.e., it began to sell 
at the rate of 12 or 13 seers, his wages also 
proportionately decreased. Thus it would 
appear that in diminishing their wages there 
had been no hardship upon the employes as 
they could manifestly manage on the sum 
which they received. This method of working 
was given effect to on account of two reasons : 
firstly, to save the Government from unneces¬ 
sary expenses, and secondly, keeping the la¬ 
bourers employed or engaged without any dis¬ 
turbance in their means of sub Ltenee. The 
labourers had to do full allotted portion of the 
task ! whenever they were found in fault with 
not working properly, or charged with neglect 
or lax performance of duty, they were met 
with infliction of fine. As regards feeble and 
weak persons, the following concession was 
made for them. They were formed into 
separate gangs and were allowed full day’s 
wages if they satisfactorily performed the'r 
half day’s task. This way of feeding the 
distressed class is highly commendable. 

The introduction of intermediate system did not work 
well so far as dependants of one employed in famine relief 
works are concerned. Before it was brought in force, the 
dependants were given something for their nourishment 
to keep them alive ; but since the time the new system was 
introduced, they wore removed to poor-houses. Tlreir removal 
to the poor-houses is not necessary, and the system hitherto 
in force, i.e., making provision for their living, should be 
continued. In continuing this system there are two-fold 
benefits, vis., economy and general approval and apprecia¬ 
tion of the Government’s generc^ity. It has been experi¬ 
enced that labourers and workmen did not like to see their 
dependants and children separated from them and removed 
to poor-houses, but will be highly thankful if the existing 
previous arrangements were to continue. According to the 
previous ruling, when there were rains, the workmen and 
labourers were not required to work ; but since the intro¬ 
duction of the intermediate system, they were compelled to 
labour in order to entitle them to secure their wages. By 
this many feeble persons and labourers suffered great trouble 
as they often entangled into mud and fell down on account 
of moistly tracts of land. This should be stopped, and in 
future the previous system of their maintaining on rainy 
days should be continued. 

Clauses O and B. —It would be expedient if in future 
the classification is made of people affected with disti-ess. 

“'Men ’’ should be divided into two classes :— 

(1) Eospectablo, educated class, 

(2) Menial, uneducated class. 

Classes Nos. {Tj and (2).—These should be sub-divided 
into— 

(1) capable of undertaking work ; 

(2) incapable of ditto. 

If class (1) is able to do work, they should be given 
employment free ; and if not, they should be given gratui¬ 
tous relief, as mentioned in section 126 of the Famine Code. 
As regards class (2), those who may be able to stand on 


labour should be entertained on relief Works, and those who 
may not should be removed to poor-houses. As regards 
their depe ndants and children, following suggestions are 
submitted. 

Dependants and children of class (1), if respectable man 
is given employment of SIO, Re. 1 should be allowed per 
head. If they are the dependants of incapacitated persons 
they should be given B2 per head. 

Dependants and children of class (2) should be given 
gratuitous relief or be admitted into poor-houses. They 
would be given these two alternatives, and action should 
be taken in these cases according to their free option or 
choice. 

2. Section 42 of the Famine Code needs some amend¬ 
ments. Traders in grain should be threatened by the 
Government not to make much profits and take advan¬ 
tage of the ordeal of famine. Government should take 
steps to open a public shop. Its money should partly be 
advanced by Government and partly by well-to-do men and 
taluqdars, and as soon as the famine is over, the money be 
repaid to them. Distressed persons should bo allowed to 
purchase from that shop in proportion to the daily require¬ 
ments and not to take advantage of the Government’s 
generosity. 

3. Temporary suspension should be allowed of octroi duty 
on gi-ain. 

4. Section 87 of the Famine Code should be so far 
amended that the wages be distributed daily. 

6. Able-bodied not accustomed to labour mentioned in 
section 66 (C), children and infirm persons unfit for work 
mentioned in section 77 (10),should get cooked food in the 
kitolteir along with children and adult dependants, as is 
defined in section 119 of the Famine Code, and for this 
purpose the addition should be made in this section for the 
above class of men, until they are fit to labour or to be 
removed to the poor-houses. Up to this time they were 
getting cash wages. 

6. Section 89.~ Wages should never be given in cash to 
labourers, but should be given in shape of grain. Th& 
wiU prevent the employes from committing frauds, 

7. Section 91 should be amended to the extent that on 
Sunday labourers should work for half day at least, and 
they should get wages for full day, as in the intermediate 
system the labourers were allowed no leave. 

8. Relief should be given through the District Officers. 
A city may be divided into muhcdlas. The Deputy Col¬ 
lectors should supervise and see whether the gratuitous 
relief is given to the deserving men and properly reaches 
to those for whom provision has been made. In towns 
where there is munsifi or tahsil, the supervision should be 
exercised by Munsifs and tahsildars. 

9. In section 147 the words Municipal Commissioner or 
the other respectable residents of the locality should be 
added. 

10. In Chapter XIII a section should be added showing 
that stops taken by police in conformity with the relief of 
the sections from 143 to 148 should be reported fortnightly 
to the district authorities. 

11. Suitable measures should be taken to improve the 
present condition of the agriculturists. There are many 
tracts of land in this province where if by chance there may 
bo no rains, the spot would remain unproductive of any¬ 
thing. The cultivators cannot remedy this evil. In order 
to remove it, it is suggested that some suitable ari-ange- 
meut for irrigation be made by Government, i.e., canals be 
constructed and wells, etc., made. 

12. Persons having cattle, such as bulls, cows, horses, 
ponies, and goats, etc., if they cannot properly take care of 
them, should entrust them to the care of Government, 
where they may be fed till famine terminates. The cattle 
should not be made to die of starvation. After famine is 
over, if they de.dre their return and to keep them, they 
may be returned to them provided they determine to keep 
them and not to sell them. If they will di pose of them 
within throe months after their release from the care of 
Government, they will be only entitled to half of the 
price, the ot'ner half be credited to Government. 

13. Orphans of respectable classes should not he sent to 
poor-houses, but placed in boarding houses attached to 
schools, whore they may be put in regular course of training. 
They may be supplied with books, food, clothing, etc., as 
long as some person claims them. 

14. Famine allowance should be made to employes in 
Government service. A man who gets R5 should be given 
El, and one who gets ElO should be alloxed E2 per 
mensem. 

16. Municipal Commissioners should see that the best 
sort of grain is given to the population of the locality i 
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weights and measures used by the grain dealers are true 
and not false. They should report weekly the result of their 
inspection and bring to the notice of authorities any case 
in which any kind of suspicion arises. The persons, if 
found guilty, will be dealt with according to law. This 
will diminish the number of sick persons in those days. 

16. Persons entrusted with famine work should be re¬ 
cruited from a class of men whose honesty has been testi¬ 
fied and who should be strong, educated, intelligent, and 
hard working ; they must be of respectable and good 
family. In recruiting men for appointment in famine 
staff preference should be given to men of the places where 
the famine has done gieat mischief. 

17. Gratuitous relief given under section 54, Chapter V, 
should be given in grain instead of cash. It will remove 
certain of the evils. 

18. In Famine Code there is no provision of giving 
clothing to the labourers on relief works. This is a neces¬ 
sary thing, and for this purpose a section should be added 
after section 123 of the Code. 

19. The quantity of work to be done by the labourers was 
to some extent inadequate to the power of the relief 
labourers. It should be diminished a little. 

In conclusion, I regret very much the delay which has 
occurred in replying to the Government order under refer- 


Munshi 
Lutf 
Husain, 

25th Mar, 
1898 

{The witness gave Ms evidence in the vernacular,) _‘ 


I was in charge of the Lucknow poor-house, and had to send 
copper coin to nearly all the charges of the whole district. I 
had to provide shops for supply of food-grain to all the charges. 
I had one thousand five hundred persons in February in the 
poor-house. The number would have been larger had I not 
drafted the able-bodied labourers twice a week and sent 
them to relief works. The ordinary food is 12 chattaks a 
day and some chahena. Villagers take their food once in 
the evening and some parched barley at noon (as chahena). 
In 12 chattaks, pulse, etc., are included. Women take 
about one or two chattaks less than men. Boys of ten 
years and under are classed as children ; up to 15 or 16 they 
are classed as adults and are entitled to full ration. A woman 
of the corresponding age requires the same scale of diet. 
I am in favour of the intermediate system, which attracts the 
needy only to the works. Their dependants were sent to the 
poor-house. They were getting only enough to support 
them daily, and had no margin left for wet days when the 
works were closed. 


enoe, which was merely due to the pressure of work, and 
my attendance towards various kinds of works which were 
at the time to be considered most important. 


At the Chatter Manzil, Lucknow. 
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Mb. T. W. Holdbbness, C.S.I. 

„ T. Higham, C.I.E. 


EBESFHI : 

Sib J. B. Ltale, G.C.I.E., K.C S.I. (President). 

Bai Bahadde B. K. Bose, C.I.E. 

Mb. T. Stokeb {Temporary Member for the North’ 
Western Provinces and Oudh), 
Me. H. J. McIntosh, Secretary. 

RijA Shiam Sinha, of Tajpur, Bijnor, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 


As to loans to cultivators and landholders. 


As to the extent and, severity of the distress. 

* 1. Almost the whole district, but I can’t give exact 
figures of area and population. 

2. Partly to the failure of rains and partly to the abnor¬ 
mally high prices prevailing. 

3. (a) The July and Christmas rains, on which the har¬ 
vests in this district entirely depend, failed. 

(5) Certainly, as far as I know, prices never ran so 
high in past famines as in the late famine. 

4. Owing to the three successive harvests, the condition of 
the affected area was not normal. They were unfavourable. 

5. Yes. Widows, orphans, old and infirm people who 
have lost their bread-winners. It is fairly large. 

6. Yes. Most certainly in all particulars. 

7. Probably 10 per cent, of the population of the affected 
area have reserves of cash or kind if the previous harvests 
have been good. The labourers and such of the agricul¬ 
tural classes who are mere tenants in bad circumstances, 
probably 50 per cent, of the total population. 


199. Money was distributed among tenants for digging 
hacheha wells and for the purchase of cattle and seed. 

200. Money advanced was generally used for the purpose 
for which it was meant. 

201. Certainly. In this district no more was needed. 

202. I believe six months, but no pressure is used in its 
recovery. 

203. So far as I know, no advances of this nature were 
made in my district. 

204. I approve of the principle of making subsisting 
advances to deserving cultivators, because by remaining at 
home they could keep together their family and cattle, and 
would lose no time for preparing their land as soon as the 
rain came down, their case being very different from non- 
agricultural classes, who resort to test work. 

205. Certainly. This way would be more economical. 

206. If such advances were made to deserving cultivators 
only after due enquiry, it would not entail a large outlay 
by the State, inasmuch as cultivators having a meagre 
stock would, under any circumstances, go to relief work if 
such advances were not made. 


Paja Shiam 
Sinha, 


26th Mar. 
1898. 


As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
imminence of scarcity. 

34. Yes. No. 

35. Patwaris exist. Therefore I know of no other condi¬ 
tion. 

36. I doubt if it can always be relied upon. 

37. It is difficult to ascertain. 

38. I believe they were. 


As to suspensions and remissions of land revenue. 

207. I cannot give the exact figure for the whole district* 
but in parts of the district suspension was made to the 
extent of one anna and one anna and a half in the February 
instalment of hharif, 1304 fasU. The suspension which was 
made in the June instalment of the mJi of 1303 fasli was 
realised along with the January instalment of 1304/as?*. 

208. So far as I know, measures have been taken that the 
relief thus given should reach the cultivating tenants. I 


N.- W. P. 


*The numbers reler to the ouestions drawn up bj the Commission. 
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Bq;a Shiam am not aware if law provides for it, but iu my bumble 
Sinha. opinion, legal provision is not desirable. 

26th Mar. Certainly, it has helped a good deal, but it was not 

1898 ' extent as to prevent them from falling into 

_^ debt. 

210. In my humble opinion the suspended revenue which 
has not been remitted will press severely on the landholders 
even if the seasons are good, because they cannot recover 
from the effects of the past famine for some years, and iu 
districts where the revenue demands have been increased 
under revised settlements, the pressure will be even greater. 


Communication were restricted, the sudden failing of rains 
brought on higher prices and immediate distress. 

301. Yes ; respectable class of people do not willingly 
resort to poor-houses, and especially pardah women. 

302. Yes ; they did. It did not. 

305. It my humble opinion corn could be easily imported 
from Persia, Japan, Russia, and America. The Govern¬ 
ment with great advantage could import corn from other 
countries for the exclusive use of their poor-houses and relief 
works, without hampering the private trade of the country. 


As to orphans. 

220. Government, in my humble opinion, should establish 
orphanages in every province, which would receive donations 
and subscriptions from charitably disposed people. 

221. If Government had orphanages, it would be unneces¬ 
sary to do so ; but if it has not, it would be unnecessary to 
continue its aid to provide orphanages after the famine. 

As to the ordinary food of the people. 

273. In the district of Bijnor, in tracts which are liable 
to famine, the well-to-do labourers and artizans live mostly 
on wheat, gram, and whoat.barley in the rahi and dhan and 
bajra 3.ni juar iu the hharif. 

274. They eat three meals a day ; the early meal after 
sunrise consists of cold roti with vegetable or dal, washed 
down with cold water ; their mid-day meal consists of hot 
bread and dal or occasionally coarse rice and dal, and those 
who can afford drink, besides water, buttermilk or chhaehh ; 
their evening meal consists of very much the same fare, 
except in large cities, where the well-to-do artizans have 
puris or parathas. 

275. They sometimes substitute in this district sawai, 
leodon in winter, and in the hot weather hijhra, 

276. Sama is more palatable than leodon, and also more 
digestible, though slightly heating. 

277. Other grains, to which they are not used, they do 
not take to kindly. 

278. Dhan and wheat-barley. 

279. Two meals a day, consisting of dry dhan, bread, or 
wheat-barley broad, washed down with water. 

280. Complaints wore heard as to the insufficiency of food 
allowed to each individual. 

As to food stocks and prices. 

282. Yes. Ho. 

283. No effect. Yes. Yes. 

283 (a). There was no difference in prices. 

284. Yes j there were. 

285. They had to pay much higher. 

286. Sometimes they could not buy even at high rates. 

287- They were not, 

288. Yes : fortunes were made by grain dealers or 
banias,* 

289. They held on as long as they could, but cleared off 
their stock as soon as they saw a least chance of the pros¬ 
pects improving, 

290. Some cultivators and landholders had private surplus 
stock, which they could have disposed of, but did hot 
do so, as they apprehended the distress to last much longer 
than it did. 

291. They sold it at the same rate, as the grain dealers. 

292. Yes, 

293. It has not diminished. 

294. Prices were kept steady owing to facility of commu¬ 
nication. Yes. 

296. Artizans, labourers, and cultivators, without any 
moans, aud professional beggars. 

297. No money. Yes, it did. 

298. Wages, on the contrary, went down. Because for 
want of money. 

299. It has not, 

800. This time people were getting gradually aoemstomed 
to the climax, whereas in previous famines, when sources of 


{President). —Your house is at Tajpnr ?—Yes in Bijnor. 
Were you there during the famine P—Yes. 

Did you take any part in famine relief?—Oiilv private 
relief. 

Bijnor was one of the slightly affected districts?—Yes; 
and it was affected only as regards prices. 

The neighbouring district (Meerut) was not affected ?— 
No. 

Were relief works started in the district ?—^Yes. 

In many places ?—In two places, I believe. 

You didn’t see the relief works yourself P—No. 

_ In yonr part of the country what was done?—Relief was 
given in Dhampur, about 10 miles from my place, to parda 
nashins, and relief works were started there in the shape of 
roads and tanks. 

Did any people go from yonr estate ?—They came to my 
works. 

What works had yon?—Tanks, and a road 8 miles in 
length. 

Under yonr management ?—Yes, under my management 
entirely. 

What was the system of payment ?—My own system. 

What was it?—I paid according to the wage on relief 
works and gave cooked food to the children. 

Did you pay wages in grain or cash P—Cash to adults, and 
children got cooked food np to eight or nine years. Beyond 
that they got the ordinary wage. 

Was there any system by which those in distress were 
allowed on works? Was there any restriction, or was it open 
to anybody?—Relief was given without restriction. 

To anybody who chose to come and work P—Yes. 

What were the wages yon pa'd ?—Two annas to a man was 
the highest, 1| annas to women, and 1 anna to children. 

What did weakly men get P—They got annas. 

Did all children above 8 get 1 anna?—One anna was 
given to those able to work. 

At what age do you draw the line between a child and an 
adult?—At 14. 

What wage do they get over 14?—One and half annas, 
and below that 1 anna. 

{Mr. Holderness). —Would a hoy and girl get the same 
wage P Would a man and woman get the same for carrying 
work ?—Yes. 

{President). —Do yon know how much food was given to 
children P Did they get as muck as they could eat ?—One or 
two bread cakes, according to tbeir requirements. 

What did this bread contain P—-How many chattaks of 
atta ?—I cannot say. I don’t think one bread cake contained 
more than IJ chattaks. , 

And did they get anything besides bread; any vegetables f 
—No, plain dry bread. 

How long did this work go on ?—I believe it went on 
for eight or nine months. 

Did it stop when the rains began P—^It went on, but not 
to the same extent. The critical time lasted only about 
eight or nine months. As soon as the rains came, they left 
off work and went back to their villages for work. 

Were there any cultivators among them, or were they all 
labourers ?—There were a few cultivators who had lost their 
cattle, or had no reserves of any kind. 

Do yon think cultivators can generally make arrange¬ 
ments for tbeir cattle being looked after by some members 
of the family and come to relief works?—I think not. It 
would be better for them to remain at home. 

What is he to do if he has nothing P—He should get ad¬ 
vances of money from zemindars. 


* It was sometimes clearly of tbo natoie of time bargain and spscnlation. 
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Did you lave to telp any of your cultivators?—Yes. 

In wlat way P—By advaneing money for cattle or seed. 

For subsistence?—Yes, for subsistence too. 

In the present famine where the fathers and mothers got 
a cash dole for their children, it was observed that the 
children were sometimes emaciated when the parents were 
doing pretty well, and so the policy of giving young childcn 
food in kitchens on works was thought necessary. What do 
yon think of that; do you think parents can be trusted to 
feed their children ?—’Not all of them. In^ the case of 
mothers and fathers who cannot be trusted children should 
be separated. 

Generally speaking, I suppose parents would rather stint 
themselves than their children ?—Yes. 

Why in famine time do you think they cannot be trusted ? 

—Because they are hungry themselves. 

Do you think the fact that parents stinted their children 
a sign that the parents did not get enough food on relief 
works ?—'Perhaps they did not. 

Did you give cooked food yourself? -Yes. 

Why did you give it?—Because I thought it was the best 
charity to feed children. 

If you had given cash to parents, they would not have fed 
their children?—not in all cases. Some of the old people 
were also getting cooked food. 

Were the children fed in your kitchens only the children 
of those on works?—No ; there were other children, too. 

Are there many small peasant proprietors or landholders 
in Bijnor?—Yes j a good many. 

How did they get through the famine?—They got ad¬ 
vances from Government for buying cattle and seed and for 
digging wells. 

Do you think they got into debt much?—Some must be 
in debt. I daresay some could not manage without getting 
into debt. 

In answer to question 274 you say that they eat th «8 
meals a day. Well, some witnesses said that m other parts 
of Oudh they only had one fresh cooked meal a day?—1 
suppose those people were very hard up. In my part they 
usually ate three meals. 

Did not the old sepoys of Oudh and high caste people eat 
once a day?-In Oudh, I daresay. In our parts they cannot 
do without three. Purbhias even now have one meal a day. 

Who do you refer to by Purbhias?—People in Oudh, 
Benares and Allahabad. 

(Mr. lIoldernesi).—Why do you think that your people 
cannot do without three. Are they bigger and stronger 
people?—No; they are not bigger people. In oiir parts they 
do not start work without breakfast in the morning. 

Did you give one or two meals to children ?—Only one in 
the afternoon. 

Whatever else they got they managed to get themselves? 
—Yes. 

(Mr. Stoker).—! fancy that children got something 
besides?—-Yes. 

' (Mr. Holderneu).—! suppose you did not think that 
that would entirely feed a child ?-No. That was all I could 
give. The rest of their time was their own for begging or 
working as they chose. 

In the second part of your answer to question No. 283 you 
say there has been a permanent rise in the average to'*®® 
food-grains in India within the last twenty years. Tpjhat 
do YOU attribute that permanent rise. Have you studied the 
question?—No. I believe the prices prevailing everywhere 
were the same. 

In answer to question 285 you say people had to pay much 
higher for food-grains and condiments. On what inform- 
ation is your answer based. Had the baxar rate reached the 
villages?-It was higher. 

In answer to question 290 you say some cultivators and 
landholders had private surplus ^cks which they could have 
disposed of, but did not do so. Was that a common thmg? 

_Yes. They thought the famine would last longer than it 

did, and so they kept their reserves. 

You say in answer to question 298, wages of labourers 
went down. People actually worked for less?—Yes. They 
had to. 

With reference to vour answer to question No. 302, was 
there a very large sale of jewellery, brass pots, etc.?—Yes. 


In order to buy food, they had to pawn their jewellery and Saja Shiam 
sell their milch cows and other cattle. Sinha. 

Are you speaking of small cultivators?—Yes; and tenants. 26ih Mar. 

Did you pay a wage on Sundays on your work?—Yes. 1898. 

They worked on Sundays. —— 

Yon never gave any day of rest P—No. 

The people pleased themselves about that ?—Yes. 

If they chose to go away ?—They did not get paid. 

Did you make them do a certain task before they got the 
2 annas and other rates you mentioned ?—Yes; but they 
didn’t like a task, and so I left them to their own pleasure. 

You didn’t fine them?—-No. 

The men and women got less than the 2 annas and other 
rates quoted P—No. 

What were your usual rates ?—Two annas for a man, 1, 
anna 9 pies for a woman. 

These are something less than the ordinary rates?—Yes. 

In yonr district how are labom*ers paid, in cash or in 
grain" 


?—'Mostly in grain. 

During the famine was there any change in the way of 
paying labourers in consequence of dearness of grain?—'No; 

I don’t think there was any. Paying in cash during the 
famine comes to less than paying in grain. 

For their 2 annas how much gi'ain would they get ? 
Well, the lowest rate was 9 seers, so they got about a seer. 

What kind of grain?—Dftan, a very coai'se sort of grain. 
(President).—! suppose some grain was even cheaper?— 
Yes. 

Was grain ever at 8 seers?—It might have been. 

(Mr. Holderness).—Wh&t was the price of wheat at its 
highest?—Wheat was at 6 seers at the he’ight of the fam’ine. 

When wheat was at 6 seers, what was the cheapest grain 
selling at P—Eight seers. 

When you b^an work, what was the price?—I cannot tell 
you exactly. 

Is maize the cheapest grain in your district? ^Ordinarily 
it is the cheapest, but in famine time it was the same as the 
rest. 

In March what were people eating?— Dhan. 

Bice in March was 85 seers. Is that right?—Yes, but 
there was no demand for it. All valuable stuffs became 
cheaper because there was no demand for them, i hey don t 
eat rice in my district, they eat rice bread or dhan bread. 

Was there a great failure of crops in your distnotP—Not 
much. The rains began well, but stopped at the end bi 
August 1896, consequently there was some failure. 

What was the rahi like ?—The raSi was not as good as 
usual. The area sown was 25 per cent, less than the average. 
Did they eat muohycfwarP—Yes and hajra. 

The amount of relief given in your district on the part of 
Government was not very great?—It was according to tho 
requirements of the district. 

The district did not require very much?—No. Crops did 
not fail, prices were high. 

(Mr. Stoker ).—'How about sugar?—It was not up to the 
average. 

It is the staple crop ?—Yes. 

(Mr. IIolderness).—T>'A sugar prices go up?—It was 
cheaper, food-grains were dearer. 

(President).—MiA the poor people eat goorh't—Yes ; and 
sUra. Most can afford to eat even gooth. 

(Mr Hbiie»-»ess).—Compared with this part of the 
country, would you put down the average condition of 
labourers as good?—Markedly good. 

Do you think they are better off?—Yes; I think so. 

(Dr. Richardson).— no great distress in yonr 
district, there was no great sickness or mortality ?—Not more 
than usual. 

The people did not sufEerP—No. They were not ema¬ 
ciated. 

In fact, the distress was sufficiently relieved by the measures 
you took ?—^Yes. 

(Mr. Bose).— Does your reply to question No. 274, as 
regards the people eating 3 meals a day, apply to labourers 
generally, or only to the wealthy classes ? It applies to all 
labourers. 

6 3 
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Baja Shiam As regards orphans, do you think it would be objectlon- 
Sinha. able to band them over to mission bodies, provided the 

- mission bodies are well conducted, if none of their co-reli- 

26th Mar, gionists come forward to take them P—-I don’t care who takes 
1898. them over. I think it would be better to give them to 
■ missions. 

Do you think Hindus or Mahomedans would object?—I 
would certainly make them over to missions. 

{Mr. 8toher).--'DQ you remember the famine of 1877-78? 
—Yes; slightly. 

How did it compare in severity with this? Was it more 
severe ?—I believe there was more mortality, but I think 
prices were higher in the present famine. 

And yet the people felt that famine more than 'on this 
occasion. Do you conclude from that that people are better 
able to resist the pressure of prices now than they were 20 
years ago ?—Yes. 

Do you attribute that to the fact that communications 
have been improved?—Yes j both railways and roads. 


Do you think the people themselves are better off now 
than they were then?—Yes. 

And get a better market ?— Yes ; and better prices. 

Does that apply to cultivators ?—Yes. 

It would not apply to labourers ?—Yes; they get better 
wages. Formerly they got wages in kind; they get more 
now, though they get the same amount of grain. 

I suppose the prosperity of labourers depends on the pros¬ 
perity of cultivation?—Yes. 

{President ).—The labourer eats the grain he gets. If he 
gets the same amount of grain, he is no better off because it 
is dearer. Does he sell any part of that grain?—Yes; he 
sells a portion ; then he marries and drinks wine; their liquor 
shops do as much business as ever, which shows that the men 
have something to buy luxuries with. 

Does Bijnor export?—Bijnor imports grain from the 
Punjab, and exports sugar. 


Baja Rampeatap Sinha, of Manda, Allahabad district, called in and examined. 


Baja 

Bampratap 

Sinha, 

26th Mar. 
1898. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

As to the extent and severity of the distress. 

The North-Western Provinces cover an area of 1,075,000 
square miles, with a population of more than 47 millions, 
out of which 75,500 square miles with a population of 
34,500,000 were famine-stricken. In the remainder there 
was scarcity or the pressure which famine pi-ices cause. My 
experience of the past famine was, however, confined to a 
more limited area, namely, the Allahabad district. By 
mixing freely with the distressed people of the trans-Jumna 
tract of this district, officially recognised as the most 
affected, I could form an idea of the development of the 
adverse influences at work during the different stages of the 
distress and the measures taken to counteract them. The 
Allahabad district contains a population of 1,548,737, of 
whom more than half are agriculturists and their existence 
depends on the character of the harvests. The district 
depends for its harvests entirely on the monsoon and winter 
rains. Owing to the failure of rains, preceded as it was by 
a succession of unfavourable seasons and bad harvests, the 
famine became general throughout the district, though the 
tracts most affected were the trans-Jumna and Daoba 
tahsils. The distress was due to the premature cessation of 
monsoon rains of 1896 and the sudden termination of the 
monsoon a month before the usual time. The rahi crop, on 
which the people chiefly depended till the ensuing monsoon, 
was a failure, and the scarcity already existing was intensi¬ 
fied. In consequence of drought and insufficient harvests, the 
price of food-grains, which had been ruling very high for a 
long time, had by October risen to rates obtaining during 
the periods of intense famine. The subjoined table com¬ 
pares the prices in 1895-96 and 1896-97:— 


Grains. 

Bates per rupee. 

1895-96. 

1896-97. 





Srs. 

ch. 

Srs. 

ch. 

Wheat 




11 

7 

S 

2 

Barley 




14 

13 

9 

9 

Bice, fine . • 




7 

4 

5 

7 

,, common , 

• 



11 

15 

7 

12 

Juar , • , 

• 



15 

15 

9 

6 

Bajra , , 




15 

15 

7 

12 

Mahra , . 




12 

8 

11 

0 

Gram • . • 




15 

12 

8 

14 

Maize . • 




17 

12 

10 

2 

Arhar dal . 




12 

6 

7 

3 


In spite of the previous adverse seasons, the prospects of 
the affected area were generally favourable at the end of 
August, and with favourable rain in September a good out¬ 
turn might have been expected. But there came the hot 
west winds, and September was, for all practical purposes, a 
rainless month. The scanty moisture of the soil soon dried 
up, and in many places seeds sown failed to germinate and 
the general growing crops withered. The general popula¬ 
tion of the affected area pull on somehow under normal 


circumstances, but have hardly resources enough to resist 
the pressure of hard times. 

In the late distress the landowning and the cultivating 
classes held out as long as their resources lasted, but at last 
many had to give in and come on the relief works. 

The proportion of those who have reserves of money or 
food in the affected area is very insignificant when compared 
with its total population. 

The famine of 1897 stands without a parallel in the 
famine records of India, both as regards its magnitude and 
intensity. Previous famines—and there were many— 
affected particular portions of the provinces, but this is the 
first one of its kind which has affected the whole country. 
I believe at first the extent of crop failure, the severity of the 
distress, and the utter helplessness of the people to meet the 
pressure were rather under-estimated, for the petty officials 
of the Revenue Department, who are primarily responsible 
for furnishing such information, feared to create an alarm 
before the distress was formally recognised. Our Lieut^ 
nant-Governor, however, personally visited the districts 
likely to be affected and had formed an accurate notion of 
the magnitude of the difficulties to be dealt with. His pre¬ 
paration was well in advance of the pressure, and his pro¬ 
gramme and organisation of the relief system, planned and 
matured beforehand, were put into immediate activity as 
soon as necessity arose. This timely preparation, while it 
lessened the cost to the State, proved extremely advantage¬ 
ous to the distressed population. 

As to the sufficiency and economy of the relief measures. 

The last famine was of an exceptional character, both in 
severity and magnitude, and had the opinion of the Famine 
Commission of 1879 “that the number of persons on relief 
in the worst months of famine ought not to exceed 15 per 
cent, of the population of the affected tract,’’ been strictly 
adhered to in dispensing relief to the distressed persons of 
these provinces, where, during the greatest pressure, one- 
third, one-half, and sometimes even a greater proportion, of 
the population of the affected area came for Government 
help, tremendous loss of lives from starvation would have 
been the result. The principle which guided the admin¬ 
istration of relief in these provinces was declared by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the following words:— 

“ The only limitation to the relief to be given will be the 
necessities of the people.’’ 

As far as these provinces are concerned, I think that no 
relief was given to any one who did not stand in actual 
need of it. Persons of good family and position, though 
destitute, seldom resorted to relief works and never 
entered a poor-house. People of this country are very sensi¬ 
tive, and the pressure of the distress alone compelled them 
to seek relief which in ordinary times they would think 
humiliating to accept. The relief arrangements in these 
provinces wei-e quite effective, and as the head of the Gov¬ 
ernment personally examined the matters of detail, any 
defect or shortcoming in the system was quickly detected 
and remedied. 

In the twelve months during which general famine and 
scarcity prevailed, along with the diseases which follow in 
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tlieir train, it is a matter of satisfaction to observe that the 
deatb-rato only rose above tbe mean rate by 3’26 in every 
thousand of the population. This result uiimistakeably 
proves the success of the measures taken to secure the object 
that no section of the community should be without the 
means of subsistence. It would be foolish to say that some 
part of the abnormal mortality in these times of distress 
was not due to insulBoienoy of food, and that no one 
perished during this year of trial for want of food; but 
it is reasonable to suppose that this mortality would have 
been lessened, if not averted, if the victims sought in time 
the relief which was accessible to all. 

The number of persons receiving relief increased as the 
distress grew more and more acute, and fell as soon as the 
monsoon rains of 1897 commenced. To my knowledge there 
was never, in these provinces, a rise or fall in the number of 
persons on relief owing to some arbiti’ary change in the 
scheme of relief measures. It was a cardinal point in the 
famine administration of these provinces that labour was to 
be exacted from all seeking relief, except such as were unlit 
for work by old age or infirmity; from the able-bodied a 
full task, from the weakly and the boys above 7 years a 
smaller task, according to their various capacities, was 
required. 

Industry was always encouraged, and all persons did a 
reasonable amount of work suited to their health and capa¬ 
city. The wage allowed on works was barely sufficient to 
maintain life; but considering that every one of the family 
got something, I believe relief workers could manage to have 
one meal a day. The Indians are a home-loving people, and 
unless pressed by dire necessity, they seldom leave their 
homes. That workers used to reside on the works is a fair 
test of their distress. I believe no one resorted to relief 
works as long as he had some resources to subsist upon. The 
relief works had no attractions, as is evident from the fact 
that on the very first occasion the generality of the relief 
workers returned, with cheerfulness, to their usual avoca¬ 
tions. The cost of famine relief in these provinces, all 
charges included, amounts to two crores and 17 lakhs, and 
the number of persons who received support for one day 
during 1896 and 1897 was 304 millions. Each person 
represents a daily charge of 13 pies only. Can economy in 
relief administration go any further P 

As to the extent to which the prescriptions of the Prov^ 

incial Famine Code have been departed from or have 

been found to be unsuitable. 

The scheme of relief measures prescribed by the Famine 
Code does not provide for the clothing of the necessitous on 
the relief works and in the poor-houses, nor is any provision 
made therein for the maintenance of the orphans during 
and after the distress. It makes no provision for the 
rehabilitation of the agriculturists who have lost their all 
in the struggle for life. 

The principle measures by which State relief was conveyed 
in my district (Allahabad) were— 

(I) employment on large and small relief 
works ; 

(II) employment at their homes for the respectable 
poor who are incapable of labour on relief 
works or debarred from national customs 
from appearing in public; 

(III) gratuitous distribution of relief in poor-houses, 
State kitchens, and hospitals to the poor 
and infirm unable to labour, until they 
have become fit to labour or to be sent back 
to their homes; 

(IV) gratuitous distribution of relief at their homes 
to persons who are unfit for work and are 
reduced by distress j 

(V) casual relief to stragglers who might have 
otherwise perished in the way. They were 
given a meal and sent to the nearest relief 
camp by the police. This relief is not 
strictly a Code measure. 

In the relief organization adopted in these provinces the 
principles of the Famine Code were followed in the main, 
but actual practice and necessity suggested many additions 
to and modifications of the Code rules. From the time 
famine declared itself till the works were finally closed 
“ large works ” formed the backbone of the system of relief 
adopted in these provinces. Small works, though always 
utilized to meet the pressing demand of relief, were found 
more useful in the advanced season of the year when the 
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water-supply runs short and the collection of crowds of 
workers in one place is attended with danger of epidemic 
disease. This was an important departure from the principle 
of the Famine Code, which lays down that, “ while in the 
late stage of a famine, large works will be the backbone of 
the system of relief, ‘ small works ’ should be utilized in the 
early days of scarcity.” Motives of economy and effective 
supervision by European officers justify this departure. 
Another departure from the Code, dictated by necessity, was 
the substitution of cooked food for cash doles to the children 
of relief workers when it was found that the parents appro¬ 
priated the cash for their own use and neglected their 
children. The distribution of cooked food and the relief 
afforded in poor-houses were very much appreciated by the 
general public, and intelligent natives, not themselves in 
need of relief, approved with feelings of deep gratitude the 
tact and delicacy with which the Government aft'orded gra- 
tnitous outdoor relief to the respectable poor and the parda 
nashin women who would have rather died than appeared in 
public for seeking relief. 

As to relief worles. 

Almost all the roads constructed or raised in my pargana 
are incomplete, and much damage has been done to them by 
the rains. In order that famine roads be of permanent 
service, they must be bridged. 

Construction or excavation of village tanks is a good pro¬ 
ject for affording relief to unskilled labourers. If properly 
done, these tanks will permanently benefit the villages in 
which they are constructed. 

The co-operation of local landholders should be 8''cnred to 
a large extent in carrying out village relief calculated to 
improve the agricultural condition and water-supply of their 
villages. Under their guidance persons of better class, who 
are deterred by pride from seeking relief on distant and 
more public relief works, and who only need a little help to 
eke out an otherwise insufficient livelihood, would be induced 
to take employment on tank works nearer home. The rush 
of the general population of the village to such works wiE 
thus be greatly minimized. Construction of masonry wells, 
where canal irrigation is impracticable, will be a proper 
measure for providing employment to relief workers in 
future famines. These wells will be permanently useful for 
irrigation purposes and indirectly increase the land revenne 
by promoting cultivation. Opening of railways is a more 
important and useful project, equally advantageous to the 
State and the people of the country. 

As to large and small worhs and the distance test. 

To enable the distressed inhabitants of a village to return 
every night to their homes, the relief works should not be 
started at a greater distancelthan four miles: when accom¬ 
modation is provided on relief works, the distance may be 
extended to ten or twelve miles. 

Thei-e can be no objection to conveying relief labourers to 
long distances, over 100 miles, by rail or steamers where 
they can be employed more usefully on public works, pro¬ 
vided their health, long impaired by privations, does not 
suffer. In the late famine the residence of relief labourers 
on or in the neighbourhood of large relief works was the 
rule. I would make the residence on works obligatory as 
measures are taken in relief centres to provide better sanita¬ 
tion and medical aid. Belief works, where bare subsistence 
wage was given, had no attractions, and men through dire 
necessity resorted to them. A high task and a low subsist¬ 
ence wage, combined with the distance test, are sure tests 
of distress. 

Better class of men would rather suffer extreme privation 
than go and reside on distant public works for relief. 

The cold and discomfort attendant on residence on the 
works would have greatly affected the health of relief Work¬ 
ers had not measures been taken in these provinces for pro¬ 
viding shelter and warm clothing to the most necessitous. 

As to gratuitous relief. 

The persons receiving gratuitous relief comprised not the 
agricultural classes, but the helpless members of families 
who depend on their natural protectors for subsistence. 
Domestic charity is very extensive in India, and those who 
have means should support their distant connections, nay 
caste brothers. As the distress intensified and resources of 
private and domestic charity weakened, it was found neces¬ 
sary to provide gratuitous relief to the members of these 
classeq who were unfit for work. 


Baja 
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Oi'dinaiy mondioants excepted, the people of this country 
consider it a disgrace to accept gratuitous relief from out¬ 
side. As distress advanced and the resources of the people 
became exhausted, they were unable to support their poor 
dependants. The bulk of the persons receiving this kind of 
relief consisted of the infirm men, widows, and children of 
the labouring classes and the respectable poor whom family 
pride and social customs debarred from appearing in public. 
It was not an easy task to induce the latter classes, whose 
occupation had failed in hard times, and whose means were 
insufficient to afford a subsistence owing to high prices pre¬ 
vailing, to accept such relief. Only the labouring classes 
would go on relief works, and persons of better class would 
suffer extreme privation rather than resort to such works, 
and hence from the small number of persons attending 
relief works in a district, it cannot be inferred that the 
necessity for gratuitous relief is less. If the able-bodied 
relative of an incapable person refuses to go on relief works 
and support his dependant, gratuitous relief should be given 
to the latter; otherwise it would be punishing him for 
another’s fault. In the early stage of famine people were 
debarred from seeking and accepting the relief from motives 
which disappeared as the distress became more acute. 
Instances arc not wanting of money-doles being refused or 
actually returned by villagers because the recipients were 
threatened with expulsion from the brotherhood. 

The circle and inspection organization of my district was 
sufficiently strong and vigilant to restrict gratuitous relief 
to those only who stood in pressing need of it. The rules 
which guided officers in determining proper recipients for 
gratuitous home relief may be summarized as follows,: — 

( 1 ) lists were drawn up by circle officers with the 

assistance of village accountants and headmen, 
the proprietor or his agent, and the respectable 
inhabitants of the locality; 

( 2 ) the whole population of each village, in distressed 

tracts, was mustered, except women whom social 
customs did not allow to appear in public. Pro¬ 
per objects of charity were sifted out and, after 
proper investigation, placed on the free list 
either as permanent or temporary recipients of 
relief; 

(3) through a panohayai of the respectable inhabitants 

of the village the claims of the parclu nashin 
women were duly enquired into, and proper 
allowances fixed j 

(4) these lists prepared, were tested and corrected by 

the^ superior staff visiting each village and were 
ultimately brought under the examination of 
a covenanted or commissioned European officer; 

(5) recipients were furnished with tickets correspond¬ 

ing with the lists and showing the amount of 
relief given j 

( 6 ) these, lists were, reviewed every week or 10 days, on 

which occasion recipients were mustered, except¬ 
ing women, who could not appear in public: the 
names of those no longer entitled to relief were 
removed: and the names of new persons found 
eligible were brought on the lists. An elaborate 
organization is required for the successful ad¬ 
ministration of this form of relief. 

Private charity is far-reaching in India; but when the 
resources of the people failed during the distress, it con¬ 
tracted and afterwards entirely ceased. 

The_ respectable poor and the poor dependants of the 
labouring classes to whom gratuitous relief was given could 
never have been drafted to works. Cooked food would 
never have been acceptable to those, children excepted, who 
received this form of relief owing to caste prejudices. They 
would prefer death from starvation to the losing of caste. 

Gratuitous relief was given in cash doles in the homes of 
the people.^ I prefer this system to grain doles, as any 
fraud practised on the recipients could be easily checked and 
detected. When the organization for this relief was not 
fully settled to work, oases of extortion by patwaris were 
occasionally heard, and instances were not wanting of 
persons paying money or surrendering part of their doles for 
being placed on the free lists. But all these irregularities 
disappeared later on. 

In my district gratuitous relief was dispensed in the 
aSeoted rural tracts under official supervision without the 
aid of the police, and non-official agency existed only in 
name. In towns, however, members of the Municipal Com¬ 
mittee discharged this duty with great tact and judgment 


in their respeetive wards, with the aid of the respectable 
men of the locality. 

As to poor-houses. 

The number in poor-houses rose with the pressure of dis¬ 
tress when the decline of private charity drove wanderers, 
beggars, waifs, and strays of bazars to fall back upon this 
form of relief. The inmates were generally starving 
vagrants and homeless cripples. Poor-house life was always 
repugnant to the people in general, and no amount of 
pressure would cause persons of better class or even labourers 
to go to a poor-house. The mortality in poor-houses was excep¬ 
tionally high throughout the period, as they were the recep¬ 
tacles of broken down vagrants and of persons in the vaifions 
stages of emaciation and wasting disease. In fact, poor- 
houses were in the nature of infirmaries, and in spite of all 
sanitary and medical precautions the death-rate there was 
high. 

The intensity of the distress was manifest from the physi¬ 
cal condition of the inmates of poor-houses. It was onstom-.- 
ary to sort out periodically the inmates of poor-houses, to 
draft to relief works those who were capable of labour, and 
to send to their homes those helpless ones who had any fixed 
residence and bring their names on village free lists. 

Persons being restored to health frequently absconded 
from the poor-house, though the inmates had to submit to 
the test of residence there. 

As to relief hitchens. 

Kitchens were established at suitable centres, and cooked 
food distribut ed to children who assembled to receive it, as 
it was found that parents appropriated the cash doles for 
their own use and neglected their children. Elderly mem¬ 
bers of the Hindu caste would not accept this kind of relief, 
except when reduced to the last state of exhaustion and 
emaciation. 

Kitchens cannot be regarded as a means of affording 
relief to people in general. * 

As to loans to cultivators and landlords. 

Much help was given by the Government to landlords and 
tenants by the grant of money advances under the Agricul¬ 
tural Loan and Land Improvement Acts and by suspehsiom 
and remissions of land revenue. The sums advanced for 
cattle and seed have greatly benefited the agricultural classes, 
who would have otherwise sunk to the position of day 
labourers. I believe more money could have been advantage¬ 
ously spent under this head. 

Instead of giving advances -to cultivators requiring money 
for food, I think they should be induced to accept work. 
This method would save the State from a very large outlay 
and the cultivators from an increase of their indebtedness. 

As to the suspensions and remhsions of land revenue. 

The total suspensions on the autumn and spring land 
revenue instalm ents in the united provinces amount to 
nearly 14 orores of rupees, of whioli 60 lahts, or about 42 
per cent., it is nn derstood, will be remitted. The cultivatlno' 
tenant has received the full benefit of this relief, as by the 
law of the North-Western Provinces the suspension or remis¬ 
sion of land revenue to the landholder carries with it a sus¬ 
pension or remission of double the amount of rent to the 
cultivator. As the settlement assessment varies in different 
districts, this provision of the law will press heavily on 
those landlords whose gross rental of a mahal does not 
amount to doable the Government demand. This relief 
does not, in my opinion, materially improve the condition of 
the landlord who assisted his tenants, by all possible means 
during the famine and paid the unsuspendod portion of the 
land revenue without being able to realize the corresponding 
portion of the.rent from them. Should seasons be good, the 
landlord will still encounter difficulties in collecting rents 
from his tenants, but he will pay the last farthing of the 
land revenue due to the Government for fear of his estate 
being attached and sold_. The suspended land revenue will 
be recovered by three instalments, commencing from next 
spring and extending over two years. I do not think that 
suspended rent carries interest. I cannot say whether the 
Government has power to direct suspension of rent on estates 
held free of land revenue. I do not think any such power is 
necessary. In exceptional oases, however, when the landlord 
is found to be totally negligent of his tenants’ interests, 
exceptional measures might be adopted. When a self-culti- 
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vating owner holds an estate in temporarily-settled tracts, 
the crop of which is below a 4-anna one, the general rule 
of practice should be immediate remission of revenue. 

As to the use made o f forests. 

In those places where distress prevailed, the people had 
all along utilized various wild products used for food. Later 
on the Government forests were thrown open for the free 
grazing of cattle and gratuitous collection of edible roots, 
grass, seeds, etc. These measures not only benefited the 
poor, but the unemployed members of the family accustomed 
to better diet. Jharhair, tend, and various kind of herbs, 
roots, and grain seeds are collected by the people from the 
forests for food. 

As to orphans. 

If the parents or friends of the orphans are discovered, 
they should be made over to them at the end of a famine. 
Respectable people of the same caste or religion should be 
induced to adopt those children who have no friends, or 
they should be put in orphanages controlled by native 
committees with some grant-in-aid from the Government. 
The provincial branch of the Indian Charitable Relief Fund 
has kindly undertaken to endow district orphanages for the 
maintenance and education of the children, and the Local 
Government intends to control and supervise these institu¬ 
tions, in the interests of the children, until they are able to 
earn their own livelihood. 

As to private eharitahle relief as auxiliary to State 
relief. 

While accepting the full responsibility of saving human 
life by all practicable means wherever distress prevailed, the 
Government clearly defined the objects which _ the private 
Charitable Relief Fund was intended to accomplish. In my 
opinion the first three objects of the fund should more 
reasonably come within the scope of the Government relief 
operations. 

The Government cannot, consistently with its responsi¬ 
bility for the saving of life during the currency of a 
famine, leave the support of orphans to private charity. 
The statement of the second object should run thus: in 
providing for the maintenance and education of the orphans 
remaining in district orphanages, under Government super¬ 
vision, after the end of the famine. During famine the 
second object of the fund should be more properly restricted 
to the giving of clothing and other extra comforts to these 
children. The opening of cheap grain shops for the relief 
of respectable persons with fixed small incomes, too proud to 
accept charity, would be highly beneficial. No such shops 
were started in my district. The action of the Indian 
Famine Charitable Fund, as supplementary to Government 
relief, tended greatly to alleviate the lesser hardships caused 
by the famine. 

The relief in clothing and blankets to the poor who had 
nothing to cover themselves was most popular and evoked the 
greatest gratitude. The relief afforded under object III to 
parda nashin women whom social customs debarred from 
appearing in public, and who would have suffered any 
amount ot privation in silence rather than applied for Gov¬ 
ernment help, did the greatest amount of good at probably 
the smallest cost to the State. The gifts made under object 
IV of this fund for the purpose of “restoring to their original 
position those who had lost their all in the struggle and 
giving them a fresh start in life ” have been very efficacious 
and productive of grand results. I think the fund spent in 
lielping needy agriculturists, though large, was yet insuffi¬ 
cient to meet the exigencies of the time. Many tenants 
who would have sunk to the position of day labourers have 
been enabled by this relief to retain their holdings. With¬ 
out such help immense areas would have remained unsown 
and great economic loss would have resulted to the country. 

As to emigrants and ivanderers. 

Able-bodied men of the vagrant class were drafted to 
relief works, but those diseased and unfit for labour were 
relieved in poor-houses. The death-rate of the affected 
area was no doubt affected by deaths among wanderers 
on relief works and in poor-houses as they came for relief, 
so reduced by long privations that they were unable to 
digest or assimilate food and an ordinary meal produced 
the dangerous and fatal bowel disorders. Though 
relief works were organized on the principles adopted in 
British territory, large number of emigrants from Native 
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States, tempted by better arrangements and regular mode 
of payment, swelled at one time the number on relief works 
in distressed districts. Nearly 15,000 emigrants from Rewah 
were found on the works in South Allahabad, and over 8,000 
from Gwalior in the Jalaun district. Communications were 
opened with the Political Officers of the States concerned, 
and they organized measures to recall the emigrants, and 
shortly after all foreign labourers and their families returned 
to their own territories, where arrangements were made for 
their relief. Wanderers from other districts were helped 
by the Indian Charitable Relief Fund to reach their homes 
or works in their own districts. 

As to mortality during the famine period. 

Death-rate is the best test of the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of relief organizations. In these provinces the mortality, 
though abnormally high during the famine period, was due 
not to any laxity of sanitary arrangements or medical relief, 
hut to the intensity of the distress and to the condition of 
the people who would not seek Government help till in the 
last stage of privation. The mortality among relief workers 
and their dependants was moderate, whereas in poor-houses 
the deaths were more numerous, as they were in the nature 
of infirmaries, containing persons in various stages of ema¬ 
ciation and chronic disease, some of whom were picked up 
in a dying state from the wayside by the police or some 
kind neighbour. 

Almost all the relief centres in my district (Allahabad) 
were comparatively free from illness of an epidemic nature, 
and the low death-rate must be attributed to the measures 
taken to secure sanitation and wholesome food, and to check 
epidemic disease at its first appearance. Dysentery and 
diarrhoea increased, to a large extent, the mortality in poor- 
houses, but to these diseases might be more properly ascribed 
the state of exhaustion and privation of the persons who 
sought relief rather to unwholesome or insufficient food. I 
believe the diet supplied to relief workers, to the poor-house 
inmates, and to those fed at the kitchens was sufficient to 
keep their body and soul together, but insufficient to keep 
them in health. The scale of prison diet should be adopted. 
The number of deaths from actual starvation in these prov¬ 
inces has been officially ascertained to amount in all to 26. 
The victims were generally wanderers and perished within 
reach of relief. Relief measures, however far-reaohing, could 
not be expected to save the life of unknown wanderers who 
perished before reaching relief centres. 

Relief measures in the affected tracts of these provinces 
were eminently successful in accomplishing the object—that 
no section of the community should be without the means 
of subsistence—for which they were started. 

As to the pressure of population. 

The population of India has undoubtedly increased since 
the taking of the census of 1871, but there is nothing in the 
nature of things to lead me to the belief that the resources 
of the country are insufficient to meet the growing demand. 
The export trade of a country is the best test of its resources, 
and the Indian export trade in food-grains from April 1891 
to June 1893 amounted to four crores of rupees. India 
hardly imports food-grains, except under the pressure of bad 
seasons and failure of harvests. I am forced to ascribe the 
cause of the depletion of food-stocks and the inability of 
the country to feed its population more to its brisk export 
trade in food-grain than to the mere growth of its popula¬ 
tion. 

As to the ordinary food of the people. 

The well-to-do labourers and artisans have two meals a 
day, but the generality of the people, the landowning class 
excepted, in the rural tracts liable to famine, owing to scanty 
resources, subsist on one meal only. 

Of the autumn crops, the food-grains ordinarily used by 
villagers are coarse rice, maize, hajra, sanwan, hakun 
makra, and Jeodon. In the summer the grains used for 
food are arhar, barley, peas, gram, and masur. The cheap¬ 
est grain in the market is generally purchased. Unless 
pressed by necessity, the village people would not use un¬ 
known imported grains. 

In poor-houses and in kitchens, as far I know, two meals 
were given in the former and only one in the latter. 
Khichri, rice and urd dal mixed together, formed the 
morning meal, and the evening one consisted of chapati and 
dal or vegetables. The diet given at famine relief poor- 
houses and kitchens was, to my knowledge, below the 
authorized scale of prison diet. 
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As tofood-stoclc arid prices. 

Prices, dui’ing the early stage of the famine, were in fact 
artificial and highly sensitive to passing Influences. Holders 
of grain in central markets held on for still higher profits. 
In the advanced stage of the distress the resources of the 
country failed to meet the increasing demand. It is possi¬ 
ble that the influences of currency and trade might have 
caused some stringency. There has been a permanent rise 
in the price of even coarser grain within the last 20 years, 
but the rise is greater in the price of fine rice and wheat. 
Dealers were very active in grain trade as long as they could 
import from the neighbouring non-affeoted districts; but 
as the distress grew more acute, the importation ceased. 
Big grain merchants who carried import trade with foreign 
countries made large fortunes. Villagers had to pay much 
higher prices for food-gi'ains than townspeople, for in towns 
markets were, to some extent, controlled by the district 
staff. Persons on relief works could buy grains at rates 
fixed by relief officers. 

Landowners who had surplus private stocks of food-grains 
generally, spent them in helping their needy tenants. 

I believe the practice of storing food-grains in pits or 
other receptacles has greatly diminished among the classes 
most addicted to it. The reason might be that either the 
stocks are sufficient only to meet the demands of themselves, 
their family, and dependants, or that the love of gain and 
the improved methods of communication with great markets 
pi’ompt them to dispose of their surplus grains. 

The mass of the people relieved belonged to the labouring 
and artisan classes, and the cultivating classes furnished only 
a small contingent of relief workers, from their poorest 
members, in the advanced stage of the famine. 

The inability of the distressed people to buy grain at the 
high prices was due to the exhaustion of their scanty 
resources, and to the want of employment in field labour in 
consequence of drought. 

The wages of any class of labourers, artisans, or servants 
did not go high, because the employer and the emplopd 
suffered almost equally from the pressure of the distress. 
The cultivating classes displayed more power of I'osistance 
than the labouring population. The relief in poor-houses 
was repugnant to the people in general. Persons never 
resorted to relief works as long as they had means of 
subsistence. The people eked out their slender means of 
subsistence by the sale of everything they possessed, and 
even the fall in the value of silver jewellery did not deter 
'them from selling such articles. Brass, pots were sold for a 
small quantity of food-grains. 

Addenda and corrigenda to questions issued hg the 
Famine Commission. 

The respectable poor would suffer any amount of priva¬ 
tion rather than go to distant and more public works for 
relief. 

In the early stage of famine, when relief works are not 
opened, it would be good policy to at once arrange for special 
employment of labour by the Public Works Department on 
ordinary terms. 

After a famine is over it would be advisable to make 
provision for special employment of labour, in order to assist 
the poor, who have been left without resources, till the 
expansion of agricultural labour and the maturity of the 
early crops brought relaxation. 

The prices of food-grains rose to almost double the normal 
rates in November 1896 and remained uniformly high for 
the next twelve months. This indicates not merely the 
failure of crops, but the shortness of the stocks existing in 
these provinces. 

The Government of these provinces; besides reducing 
railway freight on food-stuils and making money advances, 
in one or two instances, to dealers whose resources had been 
over-taxed to meet the local demand, pursued the policy of 
thorough non-interference with the free play of private 
trade. 

It is believed that the grain merchants kept up the high 
level to which the prices had attained, in anticipation of 
stiU worse scarcity and higher profits., 


The importation of food-grains by the Government, for 
use at its poor-houses, kitchens, and relief works, during 
the famine, would have, in my opinion, economized the 
cost of relief and secured a better stuff of food for the 
persons relieved, besides keeping the current rates in the 
bazars or open markets to their usual level. 

The masses commonly attributed famine prices to the con¬ 
certed machinations of grain merchants. During a period 
of distresa the Government should regulate prices with due 
regal'd to the cost and reasonable profit of the dealers. 

{The to itness gave his evidence in the verrMCulari) 

Manda is on the other side of the Jumna. Prices of food- 
grain have fallen since September 1897. 

Belief works were started in October 1896. The works 
were closed during the rains. Eoad-work was kept open till 
the setting in of the monsoons. After which it closed, as 
hopes were entertained of a good harvest. Cultivators engaged 
themselves in breaking up land for cultivation. After re¬ 
opening of relief works the number of labourers gradually 
increased. Fifteen thousand people came to the works from 
Eewah State. In October and November the price of food- 
grain was very high. Many people were seen wandering 
about. There was one poor-house at Meja, and there were 
seven or eight khichri khanas for children. Lower classes 
came to the poor-house. Higher classes did not care to go to 
the poor-honse. Thera were very few deaths from starvation. 
Emaciated persons who came to the poor-iionse died from 
disease. The wages paid on relief works were just enough 
to keep body and soul together, but were not sufficient 
to keep np a healthy appearance. Children were paid one 
or two pice per day. This was not adequate, because they 
are accustomed to eat twice or thrice a day. Those labour¬ 
ers who came from short distances went to their homes in 
the evening and others from a distance of 10 or 12 miles 
lived in huts at the relief works. These villages were for. 
the most part deserted. Only the well-to-do remained in 
their villages. First of all major works were opened, but 
in consequence of epidemic breaking out minor works were 
started in different villages. Only the needy resorted to 
the minor works. The well-to-do kept themselves aloof. 
Minor works were not opened in each village, but in every 
second or third. The opening of minor works swelled the- 
number of labourers, Labourers do not care to maintain 
their children._ It is therefore necessary that khichri 
should be distributed instead of cash. Tank-works are very 
beneficial. If these are kept in proper repair at a small 
annual cost, they will serve for irrigating fields. Gratui¬ 
tous relief afforded in villages was exceedingly good. It 
was a great boon to purda nashins. Gratuitous relief should 
be given in cash. Women were paid at the rate of Es. 2 or 
S2-8-0 per month. This was just enough for their main¬ 
tenance. 

Distribution of taqavi-vnsB inadequate. Those who were- 
in need of BIO got B6. Distribution of Charitable Funds 
helped a good deal. Both rahi and kharif areas have con- 
ti-acted to a certain extent. Had the tenants received no help 
from Government, more than half of the area would have 
gone fallow. Extremely poor persons eat mahua, but this, 
cannot be put down as their staple food. Poorer classes live 
upon one meal a day, but generally the meals ai-e taken 
twice a day. People first parted with their ornaments and 
utensils, and when they had nothing more left, they took to 
labour. The price of food-grain in the village was fluctuat¬ 
ing, and was high. At the relief works and at the poor- 
houses it is necessary that arrangements should be made by 
Government for supply of food-grain. Eailway authorities, 
reduced freight on grain. There was no interference, of any 
kind in the matter of free trade. Big traders in grain made 
large profits. Small merchants may have sustained some 
loss. Prices of food-grain were high from the beginning, 
but, when the poor-houses were opened, they were still higher*. 
Emaciated persons died of over-eating. About 16,000 persons' 
came from Eewah State. Medicines were not wanting at 
the _ poor-houses. There were medical attendants wh®, 
administered proper medicine and gave due care. Export 
of food-grain should not be stopped, but a quantity sufficient 
to meet the village requirements for a year should be kept, 
in store and the surplus exported. Eioe was imported fro^ 
Burma. 
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ChaUdhei Naseat Ati, Khan Baeadhe, Member Lucknow Famine Committee, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

* 1. The entire Hardoi district, with an area of 2,325 
square miles and a population of 1,113,000 souls, was 
affected by the distress. 

2. The distress was due to the local failure of the rains 
and to the agricultural depression of several years, and 
consequently the abnormally high prices were inevitable. 

3. (a) The early rainfall being very scanty, the kharif 
was only a 2-anna crop and the rabi a 6-anna crop, while 
dhan was a complete failure. 

(J) The prices of food-grains were higher than those 
experienced in past famines. 

4. Up to the time of the failure of the rains, the condition 
of the affected area had been unsatisfactoiy, the produce of 
the crops much below the average, and the preceding seasons 
somewhat reverse. 

5. The population of the affected area was ordinarily in 
the enjoyment of a fair measure of material well-being. 
The labourers and the agriculturists were, indeed, in an un¬ 
satisfactory state owing to the constant failure of the crops. 
The number of the above classes was not, however, relatively 
large. 

6. The agriculture of the affected area is specially depend¬ 
ent on timely and sufficient rain. The peculiarities of soil 
have also some effect upon it; and the district is wanting in 
sufficient sources of irrigation. 

8. The past famines resulting from the failure of only one 
crop and limited only to some particular tract were not so 
severe and extensive as the recent one, which affected the 
whole country. 

9. The estimate of the Government as regards the extent 
and severity of the distress was correct, inasmuch as the 
proposed reliefs proved sufficient when brought into force. 

10. The standard of the Famine Commission does not 
tally with my experience. It is liable to be exceeded from 
16 to 25 per cent, of the population of the affected area. 

12. In our district the relief administered was not more 
than what was necessary to prevent loss of life or severe 
Buffering, and only such persons were relieved as were really 
in need. 

13. There were no oases in which a larger proportion of 
the population might have been relieved consistently with 
the object of saving life, and the relief arrangements were 
perfect, sufficient, and well adapted. 

14. The relief arrangements of our district were not de¬ 
fective, insufficient, and ill-adapted. 

16. Owing to relief being given sufficiently, the object as 
to the saving of life was fulfilled, and the arrangements 
made for the prevention of abnormal mortality were quite 
satisfactory. 

16. Slight changes were sometimes made in the scheme of 
relief. They resulted in the exclusion from relief of persons 
who did not really require relief, and in the admission of 
those really in need of it. The numbers on reliefs exceeded 
pari passu with the severity of the distress. 

18. So far as my experience goes, the principle of the 
Famine Commission embodied in paragraph 111 has been 
observed to the fullest practicable extent in the late famine. 

19. In the recent famine all the persons who could do a 
reasonable amount of work were required to work as a 
condition of receiving relief. 

20. In our district such women and children on relief 
works as were healthy and capable of labour were subjected 
to the labour test according to their respective bodily 
strength. 

21. I cannot give an exact number of persons relieved 
otherwise than through the operation of a labour test. 
However, they have been comparatively small, owing to 
their being supported by private donations also. 

22. The conditions of the task and the wage did, indeed, 
constitute a stringent test of necessity. Every person was 
required to do the work according to his working capacity 
and was not paid more than a bare subsistence wage. The 
relief works were, in fact, open to the several members of a 
family, each of which obtained a separate wage. 

23. At the time of maximum pressure it was, indeed, 
found necessary to open numerous relief works. Although 


residence upon a relief work was disliked by the people, yet 
it constituted an effective and a fair test of necessity. 

26. It is my personal experience that in the present 
famine the people resorted to relief works in larger numbers 
than in previous famines. The only reason that can be 
assigned to it is that the calamities of the recent famine 
were more acute than those of the past. Besides, good 
arrangements and selection of suitable places for relief works 
had also enlarged their number. 

27. Every kind of “ gratuitous relief ” was given. 

28. The remarks of the Famine Commission as regards 
the grant of relief in the homes of the people are, indeed, 
true, but in our district, owing to the strict supervision of 
those entrusted with the work, the gratuitous home relief 
was confined to those persons only who were in real want. 
In the ease of any undeserving person being detected to take 
such relief, necessary steps were at once taken in the matter. 

29. Gratuitous home relief was not given at an earlier 
date, though more largely, in this than in any former 
scarcity. It was given at such a proper stage of the distress 
as was found necessary to save lives and to keep villages and 
households together. It has not in any way demoralized 
the people. 

31. Every kind of indirect relief in the form of taqavi or 
suspensions and remissions of land revenue has been given. 
In former famines no other indirect relief except that of a 
suspension of land revenue was granted, and that also to a 
limited extent. 

32. The net result of the famine is as follows:—Several 
of the inhabitants left their ancestral abodes and retired to 
those localities where the distress was comparatively less 
acute. The landowning class ran into debt on account of 
the heavy charges of the famine. The agriculturists had to 
resort to labour owing to their crops being poor. The 
traders and the artizans were also injured. The grain 
dealers had with them the provisions of corn by which 
they made large sums of money. The above classes have 
not, however, been permanently injured, and it is expected 
that they will gradually recover their former position in 
case of the crops being continually well for some years, 
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and the taqavi and the suspended land revenues being 
taken in instalments. The Government helped the 
zamindars very much by suspension and remission of land 
revenues. 

34. The existing arrangements in our district for ascer¬ 
taining and reporting failure of raipfall and crops are 
sufficient. 

36. The crop returns as regards (1) the area and kinds of 
crops aotiially sown and (2) the extent to which sowings 
have failed become generally correct and can be relied on; 
while the said returns respecting (3), the condition of the 
corps, become only imaginary. 

39. The different measures of State relief used during 
the late famine were as follows:— 

(1) Poor-houses. 

(2) Belief works. 

(3) Suspension and remission of land revenues. 

(4) Taqavi advances. 

(6) Gratuitous relief to parda nashin ladies and 
incapable men of noble families. 

(6) Kitchens. 

The measures of private relief in operation were as 
under:— 

(1) Doles of grain. 

(2) DLtribution of cooked food. 

(3) Clothing. 

(4) Cash. 

(5) Some hind of construction. 

40. While distributing taqavi and administrating private 
relief to my tenants in the capacity of a zamindar, and 
while acting as a member of the Lucknow City Belief Com¬ 
mittee and as a Joint Secretary to the Provincial Belief 
Committee, Oudh, I had had the opportunity of gaining 
a practical experience of the working of the State and 
private relief measures. 

46. The measures adopted by the Government in con¬ 
nection with the recent famine for the saving of human 


N. W. P. 


* The Dumbere refer to the questions drawn up bj the Comxnission. 
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life and relief of distress were all necessary and are liable 
to be enforced in the case of future famines or scarcities; 
and it would have proved very advantageous if the Govern¬ 
ment could have purchased grain and sold it at a lower 
price than the market rate. 

46. The particular measure which I would recommend for 
any tract liable to famine is the sinking of numerous 
palcJca wells. 

48. Nearly all the measures, and specially the support 
of the parda nashin ladies in their homes and the taqavi 
advances, were approved of by the general public. 

49. Due measures should be adopted to keep sufBcient 
grain in the country. A storehouse should be opened in 
every tahsil for the supply of good seed in time for the 
improvement of the crops. 

63. All the roads constructed as relief works will be of 
permanent service to the community if they do not fall 
into disrepair; otherwise the mud washed down from them 
in the rainy seasons will block the flow of water and will 
also be deposited in fields to injure the fertility of the soil. 
If the roads now constructed be all regularly maintained, 
there will still remain room for new roads in case of future 
famines, but not so extensively as on the present occasion. 
I cannot propose the total length of such new roads in the 
principally aSeoted districts. At any rate, it is possible to 
raise Jcachcha roads or to have them metalled in case of the 
occurrence of any future severity. 

55. I am in favour of metal collection as a means of 
employment of relief labour, as it is advantageous. 

57. The tanks will permanently benefit the villages in 
which they are constructed, excepting those in the sandy 
soils, where they soon disappear. 

69. The number of workers on an ordinary village tank 
varied with the pressure of the distress. For the purposes 
of strict supervision over a large number of scattered tenks 
in a village, the charge can safely be entimsted to several 
experienced local chiefs and managers, who may prevent 
such pel-sons from flocking upon these works as are not 
deserving of help. 

60. The number of possible village tanks has not been 
excavated in the recent famine works, and consequently it 
will easily be possible for us to employ lai-ge numbers on 
such works in case of any future famine. 

62. Impounding reservoirs are, indeed, a protection 
against famine, and they resist its force. 

63. It will prove very advantageous if the projects for 
the construction of impounding reservoirs be deliberately 
investigated beforehand. 

67. I do not know of any other irrigation project, except 
that of the excavation of a large canal. The construction of 
drains in the villages not provided with any outlets for 
water filling up hollows, and levelling down heights which 
prevent the irrigation being carried on by means of rivers 
and tanks are also such works as can usefully provide 
employment for relief labour in future famines. 

71. In my opinion the gi-eatest distance at which the 
distressed inhabitants of a village may be Induced to attend 
relief works should be as follows :— 

11) Three miles when they return every night to their 
villages. 

(2) Ten miles when accommodation is provided on the 
relief works. 

72. It would, indeed, be practicable to withhold relief 
from all fairly able-bodied labourers who refused to attend 
relief works at the distances stated above. 

73. I recommend conveying relief labourers other than 
agriculturists, with their household members, at long 
distances where there be open any large public work. 

74. The residence on the works has not been the rule, but 
the exception. 

76. The residence was not made a definite condition of 
relief, but at times it resulted from the small number of 
relief works open and the distance of them from the homes 
of a large number of workers. 

76. The residence should not be made obligatory; it 
should indirectly be induced by concentrating the works. 
I have no evidence that when such a test was not enforced, 
the relief works attracted many persons not actually in need 
of relief. In my opinion a high task and a low rate of 
wage are not proper tests. Slight task and a bare sub¬ 
sistence wage are sufficient tests. 


77. Indeed, the people underwent extreme privation 
before they submitted to the residence on works on 
account of their being thus separated from their family 
members. I have seen no instance in which the condition 
of residence totally prevented persons from admission into 
relief works, while, on the other hand, there are many 
instances of the fact that after a short trial people joined the 
relief works on the condition of residence and left their 
family members behind them to be scattered hither and 
thither. 

79. Reduction for “ distance ” in the task of persons liv¬ 
ing in the places several miles distant was as under 

(1) To come one hour later, and 

(2) To go one hour earlier than the fixed time. 

81. The cold and discomfort attendant on residence on the 
works did not affect the health of the people to the extent it 
was apprehended. 

^ 82. Indeed, it was necessary to provide blankets hnd bed¬ 
ding for the people in-consequence of the residence being 
enforced. 

94. ’ In my opinion the relief labourers should be classified 
as follows:— 

(1) Adult male labourers. 

(2) Adult female labourers. 

(S) Children above 12 years of age. 

(4) Children below 12 years of age. 

95. The daily wage for each class in terms of the grain in 
general consumption by the classes from which labourers are 
drawn should be as under : — 

(1) Adult male labourers . , 

(2) Adult female labourers . . 

(3) Children both below and above 

years of age. 

96. In my opinion it is not necessary to maintain the 
alternative system given in the Famine Codes, under which 
wages ye calculated according to the cost of the component 
parts of a day s ration. 

96A. I will^not propose a different task and wage for men 
and women within the same class. 

97. Children should be paid as determined in my answer 
to question 95. 

The classification of work should be as follows .— 

(i) Children above 12 years of age should work as 

carriers. 

(ii) Children below 13 years of age should be 
attached to light kinds of relief works. 

98. In my opinion the minimum ago of the children 
employed as workers should be 8 years. 

99. One-fourth should be deducted from the daily wages 
of those labourers who fail to perform the task set them. 

^IW. The present restrictions as to the fining below the 
minimum wage are necessary. 

102. The labourers may be allowed to perform a task in 
excess of the normal, and thereby to earn something in addi¬ 
tion to the proposed normal wage, if this does not tell upon 
their health and physical vigour. 

103. I am in favour of paying a wage on Sundays, or one 
rest day in seven. 

The regular attendance of one whole pre-vious week would 
only entitle a labourer to a rest-day wage. 

140. The opening of relief works in the neighbourhood or 
at a distance did not affect the supply of labour to our 
private works. 

141. It was not the opening of relief works, but the 
abnormally high prices of grain, which compelled ns to revise 
the rates of wages. The dearness of com made it necessary 
that the daily wage of a labourer should not be less than a 
bare subsistence. 

142. No relief works, whether at a distance or in the 
neighbourhood, interfered with our own works. 

143. No complaints on the subject wore ever made by us 
to any of the officers connected with relief works. 

144. The establishment of the relief works was necessary 
as a means of preserving life, for without them the people who 
attended them could not have found sufficient employment 
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{ft our own works and elsewkere to earn a bare subsistence 
for themselves and their dependants. 

146. The principle adopted by the Government in open¬ 
ing relief works and giving other kinds of relief proved to 
be practically nsefnl and advantageous. 

146. It was possible to employ local labour on private 
works, but the employers of labour were themselves subjected 
to the distress, while the number of labourers became con¬ 
siderably large. 

The rate of grain in markets as well as in relief works was 
almost equal. 

149. The receivers of gratuitous relief did not belong to 
the agricultural class. 

160. All the persons who received gratuitous relief wore 
incapable of work on a relief work and had no resources of 
any kind. Some of them had also got relatives who, them¬ 
selves being in a distressed condition, could not help them. 

151. In ordinary years such persons support themselves 
by pursuing some kinds of petty callings, and also receive 
assistance at the hands of the rich persons. The famine, by 
depriving them of their callings, and putting the- rich 
persons, their helpers, in an unsatisfactory state, threw them 
upon the State for support. 


167. Gratuitous relief in the form of grain is preferable 
to that of money. 

168. It was given in the actual homes of the people, and 
sometimes they were also required to repair periodically to a 
central place to receive it. 

169. Although there oocnrred some instances of malversa¬ 
tion, they were not proved to the bottom. The ‘patwa/ris 
placed on the gratuitous relief lists the names of some un¬ 
deserving persons who were excluded at the time of investi¬ 
gation. 

172. The population of the poor-houses was subject to 
increase or decrease according as the severity of the famine 
was more or less acute. 

173. The poor-houses consisted chiefly of such incapable 
inmates as could come out and were not parda nashin. 
They were chiefly drawn from labouring and agricultural 
classes. 

174. Persons of respectable position also resorted to the 
poor-houses for relief when subjected to extreme privation. 

175. In our district no poor-houses were opened in former 
famines. 

176. The mortality in the poor-houses increased with the 
severity of the distress. 
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152. Among the persons who received gratuitous relief, 
the number of women was greater than that of children, 
who, in their turn, exceeded parda nashin ladies. 

153. A reliable estimate can be made of the number of 
persons requiring gratuitous relief, provided that yearly 
changes occurring in the state of such persons and the means 
of their livelihood in ordinary seasons be investigated. The 
number of such persons must increase with the severity of 
the distress. 

154. If the number of persons on relief works he small, it 
cannot be presumed that no gi-eat amount of gratuitous 
relief is required, for in relief works only such persons will 
be taken as would fulfil the required conditions. 

155. I do not approve the practice that the incapable poor 
should accompany their able-bodied relatives to the relief 
works, for the large crowding of the former is likely to result 
in the prevalence of a plague. 

166. There is no reason why gratuitous relief should not 
be given to an incapable person having an able-bodied rela¬ 
tive bound to support him who dedines to go on to the 
relief works. 

157. Gratuitous home relief cannot be said to be popular 
with the people, for only incapable persons seek for it at the 
time of utmost emergency. 

158. Gratuitous relief was restricted to those incapable 
of work who would have, but for this help, starved to death. 
Great care and caution was observed in administrating this 
relief. 

159. In fact, the successful administration of this foi-m 
of relief requires a large staff of experienced supervising 
officers in the superior grades. 

160. The acceptance of such relief for the sake of presenr¬ 
ing life at times of emergencies does not place any social 
or caste stigma upon its recipient, and specially in case of 
such relief being given from the ruler. 

161. The grant of gratuitous relief from the State pro¬ 
duces no bad effect upon the private village charities, and 
does not tend to make the people cast their customary obli¬ 
gations for the support of the poor of the locality upon the 
State. 

162. The receivers of gratuitous relief were too incapable 
to be employed on the lightest possible manual labour. 

163. Such works could not have been provided by assisting 
the landowners of the village to undertake the construction 
of tanks or roads or other village works. 

164. In my opinion, the giving of cooked food in central 
kitchens is prefei-able to gratuitous relief given in cash. 

165. There are no caste feelings among • the Muhamma¬ 
dans. 

Such feelings being predominant among all the high 
classes of Hindus, it is impossible to open kitchens for each 
class separately, and hence the relief can only be given to 
them in the form of grain or money doles. 

166. It is not necessary that relief should only be given 
by means of kitchens, but doles of grain can also answer the 
same purpose. 


178. Judging from the physical condition of the persons 
entering the poor-houses, I can say that extreme severity of 
the distress compelled them to resort to these houses for the 
preservation of their lives. 

193. Snch kitchens at which cooked food is supplied 
without the condition of re.sidence should be separated from 
each other by such distances as may prevent the per-sons 
from taking part in several of them. 

194. Kitchens can advantageously bo opened only for 
non-working children and other incapable dependants of 
relief workers. 

196. Kitchens should be substituted for p'atnitons relief 
in the houses of the people when prices of food-grains rise 
abnormally high, and when the distress is at its height. 

196. Generally cooked food was given only to those 
persons furnished with a kitchen ticket or selected otherwise, 
Tliere were some instances in which such food was supplied 
to those also who had no such tickets, but were found deserv¬ 
ing of help. 

197. Strict supervision was maintained over persons receiv¬ 
ing share from relief kitchens. There was no waste or 
misapplication of food. The kitchens were generally placed 
in charge of the members of the Municipal Boards and 
Government officials. 

198. It is preferable to relieve the non-working children 
and other “dependants” of relief workers by means of 
cooked food than by money doles to the parents, who cannot 
be expected to spend them on their children. 

20-0. The recipients of money for land improvements 
spent it on the object for which it was lent. 

201. The sums advanced for cattle and seed have been 
of much benefit to the cultivating classes. More money 
could thus have been advantageously spent. 

202. Different periods have been fixed for the recoveiy 
of the different classes of advances, none of the periods being 
less than two years. 

204. In my opinion the principle of subsistence advances 
should be observed in the ease of cultivators requiring relief, 

206. Indeed, it is both economical and advantageous to 
aid such cultivators by advances as possess some property in 
land and cattle. 

206. Though the cultivators will run into heavy debt if 
they will go on with their own business instead of going to 
relief works, yet by doing so they will not be totally ruined 
but can be expected to resume shortly their former position. 

208. The relief in the form of suspensions and remissions 
of land revenue reached the cultivating tenants, who were 
greatly helped by this sort of relief. It is desirable that 
this form of relief should be provided by law. 

209. This form of relief has been of much advantage to 
the landowning and cultivating classes, as it prevented them 
from going to relief works and their lands from being trans- 
fen-ed to others. 

210 and 211. I think that the land revenues and the 
corresponding rents which have been suspended will be 
recovered, without pressing severely on the landowners, by 
instalments, in two or three years, should the seasons be 
constantly favourable. 
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212. Suspended rent does not carry interest, nor ought it 
to do so. 

213. The power of Government to direct suspension of 
rent on estates held free of land revenue is necessary. 

215. Indeed, the landowning and cultivating classes ran 
into debt in the recent famine, hut not to the extent as to 
involve their ultimate ruin. An estimate of the transferred 
area can be made by means of registered documents. 

216. State and private forests were opened for gi-azing, 
collection of grass, leaves, edible fruits, roots, and grass 
seeds. This privilege led to the preservation of the lives of 
many. 

219. The bark, roots, and fruits of trees were consumed 
by the people themselves, while their wood was sold for cash 
or grain. 

220. The orphans who might have been maintained by 
the State during the recent famine should, in the end, be 
sent to (u-phanages, so far as their funds allow, or they 
should be supported otherwise. They should also be given 
some primary education and be made to keep up their own 
religion. 

221. The Government should continue making payments, 
after famine, to private orphanages to which the orphans 
were made over for support by the relief officers during the 
famine. 

222. The objects as set forth in the Gazette of India of 
9th January 1897 are sufficient for a legitimate application 
of private subscriptions for relief of distress caused by 
famine. 

223. In my opinion these objects do not trench upon the 
field of Government relief operations. 

224. In my opinion the statement of the second object 
is satisfactory. 

226. The second object can properly be restricted to the 
giving of clothing and other comforts to the orphans and to 
meet the cost of their education. 

227. The opening of cheap grain shops would, in my opi¬ 
nion, be a legitimate method of giving relief to respectable 
persons of small fixed incomes, who, though under an 
extreme pressure of distress and privation, would not expect 
purely gratuitous relief either from Government or from 
the Charity Fund. 

228. These cheap grain shops would, to some extent, 
interfere with the trade of banks only, but this slight inter¬ 
ference is almost nothing when compared with the gi-eat 
benefit enjoyed by a respectable class of the country. Such 
shops were not started in our district. 

229. I am not aware of the opening of such shops from 
the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund. 

230. Relief to agriculturists should be given just before 
the commencement of the agricultural season even though 
distress might then be at its height. 

231. The agriculturists deprived of cattle and seed should 
generally be placed under object IV. 

232. Agriculturists who are in a position to get taqavi 
from the Government can properly be relieved from the 
Charity Fund. 

233. The Charity Fund could usefully be spent in supple¬ 
menting taqavi advances where they are not enough to meet 
all the necessary requirements of the agriculturists. 

234. The Indkn Famine Charitable Relief Fund had 
been useful in the following ways :— 

(1) Subsistence wage was provided. 

(2) Clothing was furnished. 

(8) Taqavi was distributed. 

(4) Farda nashin ladies were supported. 

235. In our district the Charity Fund granted relief 
under all the four fixed objects. 

237. Supply of clothing and the opening of kitchens was 
the most popular form of relief under object I. 

239. It was right to spend the bulk of the fund in help¬ 
ing broken down agiionltuiists. 

240. I think that the help rendered to agriculturists from 
the Charity Fund resulted in great economic advantage to 
the country. 

242. Starving wanderers were sent to relief works, poor- 
houses, and kitchens according to their respective states, 
ipheir number was large, and it was due to the distress they 


were under. There would not have been so intioh wander' 
ing had the scope of the relief works been extended. 

262. The increase in the population is not solely due to 
the natural fecundity of the people, but also to extensive 
sanitary and other good arrangements made by the Gov¬ 
ernment in recent years for the welfare of its subjects. 

263. The enduring peace in the country, the suppression 
of infanticide and widow burning, the extension of vaccin¬ 
ation, and the strenuous endeavour to prevent the loss of a 
single life during famines have had great effect on the 
growth of population of India. 

264. In our district the cultivated area increased with the 
growth of population. Improved methods of cultivation 
and irrigation not having been, as yet, enforced in our dis¬ 
trict, the food-producing capacity of the soil could not be 
increased. It rather decreased on account of the constant 
use of several years. 

265. Increase in the price of food is not only due to the 
growth of population, but also to the export or grain. 

_ 266. The wages of the labouring classes increased with the 
rise in the price of grain. 

267. Increase of population, higher prices, and export of 
grain diminished the stock of food in the country. Dear¬ 
ness of corn, failure of rainfall and of harvests are the 
causes of the famine, and not the low wages and increase in 
the number of labourers. 

268. Improved methods of irrigation will increase the 
production of food, and as a consequence there will be mate¬ 
rial pro.perity in the country and also an increase in the 
population. 

269. In order to obviate the growth of population to 
press close npon the amount of food available for its support, 
the people of thickly populated tracts should be induced to 
reside in such tracts as are thinly populated, but have a 
large area to be cultivated. 

270. The system of emigration will also prove useful for 
India, but in enforcing this system here, there wilt be many 
obstacles, as the people are not prepared for it. 

271. It is probable that the prevention of early marriages 
and the spread of education will, in some future time, re¬ 
strain the fecundity of the people in India. 

272. Irrigation, while increasing the productiveness of the 
soil, produces malaria, which lessens the fecundity of the 
people, and hence, as a matter of course, there will be the 
involuntary establishment of equilibrium between the popu¬ 
lation and the food production of irrigated tracts ! and thus 
what is desired will be the result. 

278. The food-grains ordinarily used in their homes by 
well-to-do labourers and artisans are as follows:— 

I. —In country:— 

(a) For winter— 

Rice, juar, hajra, Jeodon, Jeakni, mahai 
sanivan and tinnipasahi (a kind of dhan). 

(5) For summer— 

Barley, matar, chana, 5^'har (chana and 
barley), ya/ai fwheat and barley), arhar, 
mash, and lohia. 

II. —In town ;— 

(a) For winter— 

Khichri (rice and pulses), wheat, rice, mash, 
arhar, and mung, 

(6) For summer— 

The same grain as for winter and also 
vegetables. 

274. They eat only one full meal at evening. This meal 
generally consists of either ddl and bread, or vegetables and 
bread, or salt and bread. They drink water only and 
nothing else. At noon they take parched gram, and some 
classes, such as sinkers of wells, drink sherbet of treacle. 

276. When any of the ordinary food-grains happened to 
bo unprocurable, they either eat some kinds of fruits and 
vegetables or grass and the bark, leaves, and roots of trees. 
When none of the above things are procurable, they starve. 

276. None of these occasional subs'itntes are either pala¬ 
table or digestible, and they are only taken in case of 
pressing necessities. On the other hand, they are the least 
digestMe, and people select them for their food in times of 
distress, as by eating them they do not feel appetite for % 
long time. 
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freely than on former ocoa ion'i, owing to the pressure being 
higher. At first they he.ntated in selling the ornaments put Nasmt Al%, 
on by their females, but, being compelled by necessity, they Khan 
parted with them also in the end. 


- Sahadwr. 


278. The food-grains used in kitchens, poor-houses, and^ at 
relief works were generally wheat, rice, gram, and Indian 
corn. 

279. Two meals were given in kitchens and poor-houses. 
Each meal consisted of either hUchri (rice and pulses), or 
dU and bread, or vegetables and bread. 

280. I did not hear of any complaints being made as to 
the kind of food or plan of meals. 

282. Had there been no import of grain in the_ country, 
the level of prices would have been still higher owing to the 
agricultural depression of several years and the consequent 
s iantiness .of food stocks. The highness of prices was due 
partly to the famine and partly to wide speculations and 
holding up for high profits. 

283. The prices in the distressed districts were higher 
than those in the unaffected districts. 

284. The grain dealers were as active in trading in grain 
as would be expected from the high prices, and there were 
no obstacles to impede their activity. 

285. The townspeople and villagers had not to pay higher 
than the rates in grain markets when going to buy their 
daily supply of provisions. 

i 86. The recipients of relief in cash were always able to 
purchase grain at the current rates. 

287. Eood-grains were exported from distressed tracts 
while the high prices prevailed. This was due to still higher 
prices elsewhere and also to want of capital for large 
purchases in the distressed tracts. - 

288. Dealers in grain as well as the persons possessed of 
private stocks of their own made fortunes during the high 
prices. 


-- 26th Mar. 

{The witness gave his evidence in the vernacular.) ___ 


I was a member of the Lucknow Famine Committee and 
was also Joint Secretary of the Ondh Charitable Relief 
Fund Committee. I am a Resident of Hardoi District, where 
I hold landed property. The pinch of famine was greater 
at Hardoi. The state of the crops was bad from two or three 
previous years. 

The percentage of destitute persons after the famine of 
1877 was fixed at 15 only, whereas that for this famine must 
be put down at 25, because it was of a severe type. 

In Hardoi there are many paltidari villages. They had 
their own supply of seed-grain for sowing for huar, but on 
account of inadequate rainfall the crops failed. They 
borrowed seed-grain the second time. Afterwards the taccavi 
granted by Government helped them a good deal. 

The pattidars did not resort to the relief works. The 
poorer cultivators joined the works when they had finished 
their all and were in a very crippled state. My opinion 
about the Government’s undertaking to sell food-grain was 
arrived at by seeing that the banias who had a large store 
hesitated to sell it in hopes of higher rates in the future. 
If the Government makes this arrangement, and the sale 
is effected at a slightly lower rate, the banias cannot do so. 

The number of pucca wells in this province is not suffi¬ 
cient. 


289. The grain pits of the grain dealers were, for the most 
part, opened and largely depleted at the close of the famine. 
Some of them, however, did not open their grain pits and 
waited for still higher prices j but they were very well paid 
in their own coin, for by the fall of prices they could not 
realize their dream. 

290. Very few cultivators and landowners had surplus 
private stocks of food-giain. Those who had such surplus 
sold it ofE owing to prices being high. 

291. The cultivators who had grain to sell to dealers did 
not get prices as proportionately higher than usual as 
those the grain dealers were selling at. ' 

292. The retail prices were higher than those in whole* 
sale dealings. 

293. The habit of storing food-grains in pits has lar-gelj 
diminished among the grain dealers, landholders, and culti¬ 
vators on account of the easiness of export, and also owing 
to the scantiness of produce each year. 

294. Indeed, the railways and roadf have stimulated the 
export of the annual surplus production to seaports and to 
several rich districts. On the other hand, when the crops 
fail, the private trade readily imports grain in the affected 
tracts. 

296. The mass of persons relieved in the recent famine 
belonged chiefly to the agricultural class. 

297. Owing to the want of capital, the distressed people 
ware unable to buy grain at the high prices. Both the agri¬ 
cultural and non-agricultural employments fell of equally. 

298. The wages of every class of employes did not go up 
high in consequence of the rise of prices. They rather 
decreased on account of the employers being thrown in an 
unsatisfactory state, and the number of employes getting 
larger than usual. 

300. The recent famine, as compared with the former 
ones, was more horrible and extensive. It reduced many 
classes to total destitution and even to starvation ; while 
very few classes could more or less resist its power. 

301. This time people went gladly to poor-houses and to 
relief works, and no reluctance was shown as on former 
occasions. 

302. People sold all their moveables and immoveables in 
order to cope with the famine. This time they did so more 


My answer to question No. 59 about the necessity of 
employing local headmen to see to the admission of only the 
really needy people is based on the fact that they alone can 
know of the persons in their village for whom the works 
are intended. 

The workers were allowed one hour’s time in the morning 
for attendance, and they were let off early enough to see 
them in their homes in good time. 

A man is full grown at 15 years of age, and is quite able 
to perform all sorts of work. 

The scale of rations put down includes dal (pulse), bread 
and vegetable. 

Eight chattaks have been proposed for all children. 

Government relief was afforded after careful examination. 

In the beginning relief afforded to the needy should be in 
the shape of grain or flour, for there is always some diffi¬ 
culty or other in purchasing food-grain. Kitchens should be 
opened only when it is ascertained that they cannot And 
grain to purchase. Cooked food,should be given to children, 
for parents do not give them the full quantity. 

Increase and decrease of the number of workers are no 
tests of the amount of scarcity, as only professional labourers 
join the relief works. Cultivators would sell all their pro¬ 
perty to meet the famine from the beginning. If the 
Government helps them, they can regain their former state. 
Their condition depends entirely upon the produce of their 
fields. 

With regard to remission of rent to tenants of ordinary 
villages my personal opinion is that this concession should 
also be extended to the tenants of moaji (revenue-free) 
villages. 

It is proper if parda nashin women be supported from 
subscriptions. The charitable relief proved very beneficial. 
The productive powers of the fields have lessened no doubt 
on account of repeated cultivation without manure. 

Free trade and the easy means of carriage of grain were 
also the causes of scarcity j they also checked its progress. 

The lower classes have one meal only and a small quantity 
of parched grain as chahena during the whole day and 
night. The ordinaiy wages of a labourer in villages are 
2 pice less than in towns and cities, and on account of high 
prices of grain these wages had also risen. 


Munshi Pabam Sukh Lai, Manager, Singramau Estate, Jaunpur district, called in and examined, 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

•2. The famine occurred owing to deficient rainfall and 
owing to the crops not being produced in the proper way. 


3(6). The price of food-grains rose higher than in other Munshi 
years. Param 

4. Since two years before the famine the rainfall was Suhh Lai. 
unsatisfactory, i.e., the rains did not fall at the proper time, 

26th Mar. 

———--- 1898. 


* The numbers refer to the questions drawn op bj the CommiBsion. 
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Param 
Su&k Lai. 

26th Mar. 
1898. 


and owing to this the harvests were poor during tho period 
of two years preceding the famine. 

6. All crops depend npon sufficient rainfall, but rain is 
especially necessary for tracts under rice cultivation. 

12. Many lives must have been lost owing to severe dis¬ 
tress if the famine relief system had not been established. 
In my district of Jannpnr, so far as my opinion and experi¬ 
ence go, only those pei-sons were relieved who really needed 
relief to save them from death and severe suffering, and 
those who were not really in need of relief were not relieved. 

14. In my opinion the administration of famine relief in 
my district was not objectionable or improper. 

SO. So far as my experience goes, the women and children 
on relief works were given work with due regard to their 
age and strength. 

22. Work was given according to the the capacity of every 
person, and tho wage given was not more than a subsistence 
wage (even in tho ease of several person belonging to the 
same family). 

23. As the labourers whoso homes were at a distance from 
the works had to reside day and night at tho place of work, 
the result was that tho work was well done. So fer as my 
experience goes, the labourers did not dislike residing at 
large works. 

26. Although, owing to my not being old enough, I 
have not sufficient experience of former famines, still I can 
confidently assert as my own opinion that the present famine 
relief administration was more efficiently conducted than 
that of the foi-mer famine, and owing to this the people 
worked with eagerness and energy. 

27. In the Jaunpur district famine relief was administered 
by means of establishing poor-houses and kitchens; there 
were also many persons who were relieved by doles of money 
given to them in their own homes. 

28. The administration of j-elief to poor people in their 
homes by distribution of doles of money was certainly well 
conducted. The poi'sons thus relieved really deserved such 
help, and the help thus given removed tho severity of their 
suffering. 

29. I cannot give a coweet answer as to how much homo 
relief was given in tho former scarcity. But I have heard 
that many persons were obliged, owing to the severe suffer¬ 
ing of tho former scarcity, to leave their homes and villages. 
They wore thus left homeless, and many lives were thus lost. 
Such was not tho case in recent scarcity (in the districts 
adjacent to ours), and I did not hoar that any person was 
left homeless by being obliged to leave his home. I consi¬ 
der this to be due to home relief, and, so far as my experi¬ 
ence goes, this kind of relief had no demoralizing effect. 

31. Tho relief given by means of loans, suspension, reduc¬ 
tion, and remission of rent was not umsatisfactory. 

32. In our district of Jannpnr and in those adjacent dis¬ 
tricts whoso condition we can ascertain, so far as they have 
been affected by tho famine, tho distress of the zemindars, 
cultivators, labourers, traders, etc., has yet been removed, so 
fat as my experience goes, only to tho extent of ten annas 
out of 16 annas (owing to the rabi harvest being good). 
Should the coming Icharif harvest be as satisfactory as tho 
rabi, the whole distress of the people will be removed. 

33. During the administration of famine relief very little 
effort has been made in the direction of making masonry 
wells, and masonry wells are mostly required. So long as 
the provision of masonry wells is not fully made, tho wnole 
need of the people cannot be supplied, for there are many 
places where indgation by means of tanks, etc., is quite im¬ 
practicable. 

34. The arrangement made during the recent famine to 
ascertain the deficiency of rainfall and produce is quite 
sufficient, but according to my experience the making of 
masonry wells at proper places would certainly bo conducive 
to further improvement. 

62. There are many places where the famine affected area 
cannot be benefited by tanks, unless masonry wells are pro¬ 
vided there. 

73. If relief works bo started at a distance of more than 
100 miles, only those who are professional labourers can 
attend them. Members of castes or classes which do not work 
as labourers by profession who are obliged, owing to severe 
distress caused by famine, to woi-k as labourers to support 
themselves, cannot go to such long distances. As it would 
be necessary to relieve the distress of such persons also, I 
think it would not bo generally beneficial to start works at 
(uch long distances. 


78. When famine spreads suddenly, it appears to be 
impossible to supervise large works thoroughly. Generally, 
workers whoso homes are situate at a distance of throe or 
four miles cannot return home (daily). 

82. It certainly became necessary, owing to severe suffering 

from cold, to provide beds and blankets. ° 

83. The piece-work under my control was well suited to 
the labourers employed thereon. 

86. When the tank digging work at mauza Singraman 
was being canned on under my snpeiwision, I saw with my 
own eyes that the work of the labourers was done properly. 

83. On tho work which was can-ied on under mv control 
weak labourers, i.e., those who could not do the full amount 
of work, were provided for as follows: wages slin'htly less 
(than the general rate given to workers) were given to them 
as a support. 

89. If quick and skilled workers had been sought for the 
sake of the good quality of their work, then these who were 
not expert workers but deserved help owing to soivere suffer¬ 
ing from famine, could not be relieved. It was not there- 
fore, in my opinion, necessary to seek the seivioes of quick 
and skilled workers in such a relief administration. 

91. In my opinion it was on no account proper to give the 
wages of a gang to its head for distribution among tho 
members of the gang, as tho head conld never distribute the 
wages fairly among the men. Such a complaint came before 
me on two days, i.e., tho workers complained that the head 
workman used to deduct one pice from the wa-o of everv 
worker. After hearing this complaint this arrangement 
was discontinued, and each worker was paid separatelv 
On this there was no cause for complaint in future. 

92. On a cursory view I do not see any meiins of effect¬ 
ing economy in the expenditure on piece-work. 

93. It would not be difficult to count the workers coming 

from tho village in which piece-work is started or those 
coming from neighbouimg villages, but tho attendance of 
workCTs f rom long distances and their counting will certainly 
•jjQ diuicult. ^ 

94. Wlion a work is to bo started, after estimating tho 
number of workers necessary for doing it, as many head 
workers as umy be necessary with regard to tho work should 
be appointed. A list of workers to be placed under each 
head worl^’ should be prepared and given to each head 
worker, Tho list should specify the number of diggers, 
carriws, or other workers, and in taking work tho above 
classification should bo adhered to. The list should be veri¬ 
fied every day, and if anyhow there be any increase or de¬ 
crease ill the number of workers, the list should be amended 
accordingly. In my opinion there is no easier method than 
this for separate classifioa (ion of workers. 

95. If tho cla-ssified workers have to be paid in grain 
instead of money, then gi’ain should be weighed and given 
separately to each worker ju,t in the same way as pice are 
given to each worker. 

96. Tho rate of wages allowed by the Famine Code is not 
more than sufficient for one person’s food (subsistence). So, 
in my opinion no alteration appears to be necessary. 

96A. As the wage allowed by tho Famine Code is not 
more than sufficient for one person’s food, it would bo detri¬ 
mental to the comfort of the workers to lower or raise tho 
wage in accordance with work and labour. 

97. I would classify work with regard to labour and 
locality of work. Children will be given labour and work 
commensurate with their capaaity for labour and work with 
regard to their age. 

98. I think a person less than seventeen or eighteen years 
old cannot do full work. 

99. It would bo a sufficient punishment for labourers who 
fail to perform the task set them to lower their wage slightly 
below the normal rate so long as they are unable to do 
their full work. If they be deprived of their whole wage 
or removed from work, then that suffering of theirs cannot 
be removed for -the removal of which relief works are 
established. 

101. Many persons continued to work on minimum wage 
and after some time their healtli became to a certain extent 
satisfactory. 

102. When during famine small or large works are 
started simply with a view to support the people and remove 
their severe suffering, then I think that more wage than is 
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necessary should not be ^ren: only so much wage should be 
given as may enable-the workers to preserve their health, 

103. Sunday has been fixed as a rest day in order that 
the workers may have rest. If other work be taken from 
the workers in lieu of the rest day, then the object of having 
a rest day will not bo gained. As the workers do not receive 
more wage than is necessary for food, they will suffer from 
want of food if they are deprived of one day’s wage. I am 
therefore of opinion that the workers should always receive 
their Sunday wage, and no work should be exacted from 
them in lieu of the rest day. 

107. Having regard to the condition of the work, there 
is no harm in altering the relative proportion of diggers and 
carriers if that be conducive to good work. If carriers are in 
excess, digging work should certainly be taken from them. 

108. After making an estimate of work, a certain limit 
and depth should be allotted to a certain number of diggers 
and carriers for one day’s work, and the workers should be 
required to finish it in that time. If they fail to do so, a 
slight reduction should be made in their wage, so that they 
may not fail to complete their allotted task next day for 
fear of reduction in wages. 

117. There is no harm in delegating the control of the 
Public Works Department to the Collector’s Assistant. 

118. Gamp work should not be entrusted to officers of 
lower rank than tahsildars. 

124. Task workers should receive at least one pice each 
more than piece workers. 

126. I think wages of workers should be distributed 
through treasurers or cashiers. 

140. On the work under my control, the workers were 
not subjected to such severe treatment as would have been 
unheaiuble, nor were they allowed so much freedom as 
might have injuriously affected the work. 

143. My works were not in any way Interfered with. 

143. I made no complaint about famine relief works to 
any officer. 

144.1 made no complaint, nor was there any real necessity 
for complaint, 

147. I have no remarks to offer on the subject of relief 
Works. 

148. At the period of maximum pressure gratuitous relief 
was given under me by means of poor-houses. I cannot tell 
the approximate percentage of persons so relieved. 

149. The persons gratuitous!;^ relieved were residents of 
taliuia Singramau, and wore cultivators and others. 

160. The’ persons gratuitously relieved were such as 
could neither work as relief workers nor had any other 
means of livelihood at that time. 

151. In ordinary years snob men (as are mentioned in 
answer No. 148) used to support themselves by labour, and 
some by cultivation. During famine these persons were 
reduced to the need of gratuitous relief owing to failure ot 
crops and rain. 

152. Men, women, and children, all received relief at 
their homes hut as such relief was administered through 
village patwaiis and Tcanungos, I am unable to tell the 
exact number of persons so relieved. 

163. Such lists, too, have been prepared through patwaris 
Snd hanungos, and I am therefore unable to give any 
further information on the subject. 

155. If the object of starting famine relief works was to 
relieve’ suffering, then the supporting of poor labourers them¬ 
selves and of their dependants (standing in need ot support) 
by m e yns of relief works was not, in my opinion, improper. 

156. I do not think it improper to give (gratuitous) relief 

an incapable person having an able-bodied relative bound 

to support him who declines to go on to the relief work. 

157. It can certainly be presumed that out of those who 
sought for gratuitous relief at home, there were many who 
were capable of labour ; but this is a matter which could 
and can be managed at the time of preparing and revising 
the lists. 

168. It was certainly known to the people of the neigh¬ 
bouring localities that gratuitous relief would be restricted 
to those who were wholly incapable of work and really 
deserved it on account of their destitution, but I am not 
aware what precautions were taken at the time of preparing 
and examining the lists. 

159. I consider that the successful administration of this 
form of relief requires a large staff of officers in order that 
they may conveniently vidt each village and make inspec¬ 
tions with their own eyes. 


161. The people living in the neighbourhood of my 
estate of Singraman were never induced to expect relief 
from the State, and (private) charity was rather quickened 
than before. 

162. None of the persons living in my neighbourhood to 
whom (gratuitous) relief was given were employed on any 
sort of relief works in or near their village. 

167. I prefer gratuitous relief being given in the form of 
grain to the same being given in the form of money. 

168. Gratuitous relief was given to the people in my 
neighbourhood through the village patwaris, who sometimes 
repaired to the villages to distribute relief and sometimes 
distributed it from their head-quarters. 

169. No complaints of a destitute person against the 
patwaris or other subordinates (employed in the distribu¬ 
tion of gratuitous relief) did ever reach my ears, hut the 
truth must be known only to those who had the supervision 
of this work entrusted to them. 

185. It was absolutely necessary to open relief centres as 
well as to distribute relief in the homes of the people. If 
this had not been done, many persons would have died of 
staiwation. 

193. Relief kitchens at which cooked food is supplied to 
destitute persons without the condition of residence are 
apparently of veiy great utility. 

194. Certainly it is necessary to open kitchens for 
children in eonneetion with relief works. 

198. I consider it preferable (to relieve the children) by 
money doles and not by means of cooked food to the 
parents, because none else can have as much love and care 
for the children as the parents have. 

220. At the end of the famine most of the orphans 
have been made over to the several estates and are there 
taken care of up to this time.' 

221. It seems necessary that even after a famine the 
orphanages should continue, for to the orphans (admitted in 
the orphanages and having none to care for) it is famine 
until they can earn their livelihood by their own exertions. 

222. 1 do not consider it improper to call one person in 
happy circumstances to subscribe towards the relief of the 
famine-stricken. 

223. I do not think the Government has any other motive 
than that of the relief of the people in inviting such 
subscriptions. 

227. I consider the opening of grain shops as a method of 
giving relief to respectable persons. 

228. I think it would be conducive to the interests of the 
people to open these cheap grain shops. In my district of 
Jaunpur no shops were opened during the famine, nor did 
the grain sell at a cheap rate so as to interfere with 
private trade. 

230. I say from my own experience that relief should ha 
given just before the commencement of the agricultural 
season, even though distress might then be at its height. 

231. Relief should he given to all the cultivators in 
distressed circumstances (who .lack the necessary cattle and 
the means of irrigation). 

232. I do not think the Charity Fund would suffice to 
relieve agriculturists as well as other destitute persons. 

267. In my opinion diminished stocks of food are due to 
increased population, and the (late) famine is due to the 
following three causes : first, want of rain, which dimi¬ 

nished the produce of grain ; secondly, increase in popula¬ 
tion, whose demand the scanty produce of grain could not 
meet; thirdly, reduction in the wages (of the working 
classes) consequent on diminished produce of grain. 

273. Generally the labourers and artizans Use the cheapest 
grain in all seasons. Perhaps some labourers and artizans 
who are well-to-do use grain of somewhat better quality. 

282. The famine throughout India was, in my opinion, 
due to the failure of harvests and the high level of prices. 
The cultivators found themselves in a famine because the 
crops had failed, while others who are not onltivators or till 
the soil only as part of their occupation and use the grains 
supplied by the market found themselves in distress 
because the prices had run up high. 

283. The rise in the prices of grain is, in my opinion, due 
to the failure of crops, and, as a matter of fact, high prices 
have prevailed in India for the last 20 yearn, and the rise 
has equally affected every sort of grain. 

285. People could not obtain grain for their private use 
at the rate at which traders and grain sellers porehased the 
same. 


Munshi 
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286. The people in receipt of famine relief were always 
able to buy grain at the rates at which other people bought 
the same for their use. 

287. The high prices are, in my opinion, due to two 
causes -.first, the failure of the crops ; secondly, the traders 
purchased what little was produced in any locality and 
exported the same to where the prices were higher. Be¬ 
sides, some people, seeing that the prices were easy, made 
large purchases in hope to sell their grain at higher prices 
when the present stock of food with the people would 
become exhausted. It is in this way that all the grain 
collected in the homes of the cultivators finds its way into 
the granary of the traders of neighbouring and outlying 
places, and the people dispose of the same from necessity. 
It was in this way that the stock in the homes of the people 
was diminished- Then came the drought which caused the 
failure of the c; ops. These two causes combined produced 
the (late) famine. 

288. Fortunes must have been made by those who trade 
in the grain during the high prices. Every other person, 
in my opinion, must have suffered in consequence of the 
high prices of the grain. 

289. The grain pits or godowns of the grain dealers were 
for the most part opened and largely depleted during the 
famine. Only rarely a grain pit may have been but little 
depleted. 

290. In distressed tracts under my observation none of 
the cultivators and landowners, but such as cany on trade 
as well, had what may be considered surplus private stocks 
of food-grain. 

291. So far as my knowledge goes, the cultivators had 
no grain to sell when the prices mounted high from famine. 

302. The famine-stricken people largely sold their 
jewellery, pots, and cattle in order to keep body and soul 
together, and were in no way, in my opinion, deterred from 
doing so by reason of fall in value of silver jewellery. 


In conclusion, I beg to say that I have answered only 
those questions which I felt myself justified to answer by 
reason of my knowledge or experience, and have refrained 
from answering those which did not come within the scope 
of my knowledge and experience. 


IfiChe witness gave Ms evidence in the vernaculars^ 

I am a Manager from about 85 years. I had some tanks 
dug, and distributed the charitable relief money. All relief 
was afforded under my supervision. The present yucca 
wells and the tanks are not sufficient, and more yucca wells 
are required. There are many places where tanks cannot be 
utilized for irrigation. 

The wages given at the relief works were just en ough to 
maintain a person and to keep up his strength, for 14 
chattaks of grain could be purchased with them. A man of 
18 and a woman of 15 is old enough to do the full task. A 
lad of 16 requires 12 chattaks of grain. Those receiving 5 
or 6 pice were also fairly well off. The scale of wages given 
in the digging of wells was in accordance with the Famine 
Code. The relief afforded in the shape of food-grain would 
not offer chances of misappropriation, and consequently the 
proper recipients would receive the due quantities. The 
prices of food grains have been rising for the last 20 years, but 
wages have fallen from about 3 years. In my district the 
wages were paid in the shape of grain at first, which, 
being costlier, they now pay in cash, ordinarily 5 or 6 pice. 
Formerly the wages in villages were never paid in cash, but 
in the shape of grain. At the commencement of famine the 
cultivators had no seed-grain left, for they had sold all 
the grain to pay the rent. The leharif crops failed entirely. 
After the famine we got Burma rice in the district. Juar 
and bajra were imported. During the famine people sold 
cattle, ornaments, and utensils, but not the whole. The 
mahajans and banias purchased such articles. All silver 
ornaments when sold at once fetched full price. 


Lala Baldeo 
Narayan 
Singh. 

S6th Mar. 
1898. 


Laia BaIdeo Nabayan SiNOH, of Azamgarh, called in and examined. 
I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 


Extent and severity of the distress. 

* 1. The area and population of each tahsil of the Azam¬ 
garh district is as follows :— 


west winds in the month of February. It was thus that the 
rabi crops also yielded a poor outturn. 

3 . (b) I believe that prices rose very high, rather much 
higher than in other years. This may be seen from the 
table given below :— 


Tahsil. 

A.cre9 in acr^S. 

Tofttltttion. 

(1) Peogaon . • « « 

(2) .Azamgarh » • 

, 248,768 

264,831 

, 201.268 

289.488 

(3) Muhammadabad • » 

* 273.100 

859,746 

(4) Mabnl • . • • 

, 278,919 

844.723 

(6) Sagrj • • • . 

. 374.203 

469,8)7 

Total 

, J,37«,28S 

1,728.625 


'The whole of the district of Azamgarh was more or less 
affected by the late famine. The distress, however, was 
most acute in tahsils Azamgarh, Muhammadabad, and 
Deogaon. 

2. This distress was chiefly due to the failure of the rains 
in 1896, and the consequent failure of the crops dependent 
on them. It was also due to the abnormally high prices 
prevailing in the grain market, which rose to an extent 
which was beyond the purchasing power of the poorer classes 
of the population. 

8. (a) The following table obtained from the official reports 
shows the extent to which the rains of 1896 failed ;— 


Tear. 

j Wheat. 

Barley. 

1 

Common 

rice. 

1 Gram. 


S. c. 

' 8. c. 

i- 

S. c. 

[ S. c. 

<1) \m-9i , 

14 12 

20 13 

14 2 

1 20 11 

(2) 1894-95 • 

13 7 

17 12 

12 6 

17 2 

(3) 1S05-96 

11 4 

16 6 

12 9 

16 14 

(4) 1896-97 

9 1 

11 11 

8 4 

1 10 7 


Period. 

formal. 

Actual. 

June to September 1896 . , • 

, 34’88 

16-57 

October 1896 to January 1897 • • 

. 6 43 

0-77 

February to May 1897 • . , 

, 3'15 

1 40 

Total 

. 43-45 

1774 


The total average rainfall of the district, it may be seen 
from the above, was registered at 17’74 as compared with 
the normal average of 43‘45 inches, i e., less by two-thirds 
of the normal quantity of rainfall ; and, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, the early leharif crops yielded a miserable outturn 
in some places, and failed altogether in most others, while 
the transplanted rice was an absolute failure throughout the 
district. Its effects on the rabi crops also were most signi- 
fiohnt, a majority of the fields were not sown for want of 
moisture in them, and some of those that were sown could 
not be properly irrigated for want of facilities of irrigation, 
and others were sown too late to bring forth ears at the usual 
time and withered under the influence of diy and strong 


A comparison of prices prevailing in 1896-97 as shown above 
with the normal rate of staple food given in Appendix 4 (A) 
of the Code will show that they were not only higher than in 
other years, but much above the normal, and higher still 
than the rates at which report to Government is nece sary. 
I am afraid these prices are the average of rates prevailing 
throughout the year. At times wheat was selling 7 sers, 
barley 9 sers, common rice 6^ strs, and gram 6 sees only. 
This was only what could have been expected at a time of 
such universal disaster. Perhaps they ought to have been 
still worse. 

4. It is an unfortunate fact for Azamgarh that this state 
of things came not as a change from seasons of prosperity or 
even as a change from average harvests; it was rather a 
culmination of several immediately preceding misfortunes. 
The rabi harvest of 1893-94 was a poor one. The hharif of 
1894-93 was seriously damaged by excessive rains and termi¬ 
nated in floods, which submerged very many cultivated acres. 
The rabi of the same year was sown late in ground imper¬ 
fectly ploughed and often surcharged with moisture ; conse¬ 
quently it yielded a remarkably poor outturn. The sugar¬ 
cane was equally poor. It may also be noted that the 
harvests of the earlier years of this decade were, as a rule, 
below the average, and it will thus be seen that the Azam¬ 
garh agriculturist was ill-prepared to meet the emergencies 
of the famine year. 

6. Generally speaking, the Azamgarh agriculturist is 
extremely poor. He hardly produces enough for himself 


♦ The Dumbers refer to the q uestioae drawn up by the Commiisiim, 
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and {or tlie maintenance of Us family. _ He is never blessed 
with sufficient means for food and olotUng, and the loss of 
even a part of his harvest means a heavy loss to him. The 
poorer and lower classes specially live to a great extent by 
working for hire. The fact that the Government demand 
in this district is by far larger and heavier than in the 
adjoining districts as compared with the cultivated area will 
go a great way to explain this state of things. The so-called 
mnded proprietors are animpoverished class of people. Their 
shares are very small. Their stock of grain is nil. Their 
resources lie in the production of their fields. With the loss 
of their harvests disappears their credit also. For such a 
class of people the total failure of their crops means a dire 
calamity, and such in fact was their condition. In ordinary 
times also they live from hand to mouth. Their indebted¬ 
ness is daily inci’easing, and their property is gradually 
changing hands with the money lenders. 

6. The agricultural prosperity of the district depends 
enidrely upon a timely and copious supply of rainfall. The 
two principal harvests of the district are the iAarif and 
the rabi. The first of these depends altogether upon timely, 
sufficient, and well distributed rainfall. In about one- 
fourth of the district and in nearly half of the cultivated 
area of tahsils Deogaon, Muhammadabad, and Azaingarh 
the early and transplanted rice are grown. These crops 
specially stand in need of sufficient and timely rains. They 
are liable to, and not unfrequently suffer from, partial 
droughts. Irrigation from other sources is exti-emely 
expensive, and the sources from which this couid be done 
themselves depend upon a good rainfall, irrigation from 
wells being totally impracticable. Delay in tbe outburst 
of the monsoon endangers the early hharif crops by keep¬ 
ing back the sowings. These crops ripen in August and 
September and therefore must be sown in June. The early 
and premature cessation of the rains is also attended with 
serious consequences to the transplanted rice. It is clear 
thus that the agricultural requirements of the district 
stand in need of a timely and well distributed rainfall. It 
should neither be very heavy so as to cause floods, 
nor so deficient as to cause droughts. Tt may also be noted 
that an excessive rainfall, though perhaps less disastrous 
to the agriculturist than a defective one, is also very un¬ 
favourable. Besides causing inundation in places and over¬ 
flooding the transplanted rice, it damages the yield of tbe 
early rice, the millets, and the sugarcane, and also causes 
moisture in the fields and does not allow them to be suffi¬ 
ciently ploughed and tilled for the spring sowings. 

The rainfall at other periods is not very important. It, 
however, improves tbe prospects of the rabi crops when it 
takes place in the months of December and January by 
saving cost of irrigation and by stimulating their growth. 

7. I have described the general condition of tbe people of 
this district in paragraph 6 of these notes. Their reserves of 
money or food are invariably nil, except in a few rare cases 
of well-to-do zamindars, who save and lay by some of their 
income by sacrificing their most ordinary dally comforts 
even. Their number is very small and perhaps in ignificant 
compared with the population. The banking classes, who 
.generally live in towns, both at sadar and in the interior, 
and in whose hands the landed property of the people is gra¬ 
dually passing, may be said to have large reserves of both 
money and food. 

8. I have only a vague recollection of the famine of past 
years, and am not in a position to be able to compare them 
with the one which has just closed. I can, however, say that 
the distress then was not so widespread and severe as it was 
in the late famine. The arrangements for relief in those 
famines were not at all perfect, which caused a good deal of 
loss of life and perhaps property also. It is simply impossi¬ 
ble to say what the consequences of the late famine would 
have been but for the most humane and timely intervention 
of the Government. I have heard it said by men of old age 
that never was so much done for the people as on the last 
occasion. The extent of the popular feeling of gratefulness 
knows no bounds, and can better be imagined than described. 

9. Generally speaking, I have no reason to suppose that the 
extent of crop failure, or the degree of distress, or the 
absence of resources on the part of the people was at any 
point of time under-estimated or over-estimated. Ceiiain 
rare cases of officials who are always under a wrong impres¬ 
sion that they would please the authorities by doing this, 
may have done so, but I am sure their mistakes or mis¬ 
representations did not remain undetected for a long time 
through the vigilance of local inspections of the superior 
officers of the district. 

Sufficiency and economy of the relirf measures. 

10. I have not much personal experience as to what should 
be the highest percentage of persons on relief in the worst 
taaots of a distressed district, but judging from the official 

N. W. P. 


Singh. 
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reports and figures given at pages 182—193 of the Appendi- Baldeo 
ces to Government Resolution on the Administratron of the JSwayan 
Famine Relief in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 

Volume II, it appears that the percentage recommended by 
the Famine Commission would be greatly exceeded in several 
of tbe worst districts. The percentage, for instance, for 
Banda has reached the figure of 4(2'08 .(page 189 of the 
appendices alluded to above), 

11. The figures of this district are very low as compared 
with the standard of the Famine Commission. The highest 
percentage of total relief in this district from Government 
funds to total population was 1'12 in the month of Jnne 
1897. If the number of per ons relieved from charitable 
funds is added to it, the percentage would not, I think, be 
higher than 2. I think the percentage would have been 
higher with better results. I am inclined to think that, in 
spite of all honest and unabating efforts of the Collector, 
some distress remained undisclosed owing chiefly to the pre¬ 
judices of the people against revealing their wants in a direct 
way and to their antipathy to do any kind of work out of 
their homes or to a k for anything which could take the 
form of charity. Even the cultivating classes of labourers 
are known to have considerable disinclination to join a relief 
work which is at some distance from their place of residence, 

12. I do not think that in any part of my district the pro* 
portion of the total population roUeved was larger than what 
it should have been for the pmposes of preventing loss of life 
or severe suffering. I know of no persons who were relieved 
that wore not really in need of'relief. 

13. I believe, as 1 have said above, that a larger propor¬ 
tion of the population might have been relieved consistently 
with the object of saving life and preventing severe suffer¬ 
ing. If, however, this has not taken place, it is, 1 believe, 
chiefly due to the attitude of the people themselves. 

14. I do not think that the relief arrangements were in 
any cases defective or ill-adapted, but I think more liberal 
concessions should have been made under the providons of 
section 1-6 of the Famine Code. This work, 1 think, should 
not be left entirely to be decided on the recommendations of 
the patwaris ; co-operation of the members of the District 
Board and other native gentlemen is very essential. 

15. I have no reliable figures of the mortality of the 
famine period, but I believe firmly that the relief given has 
been most successful in its object. 

16 and 17. I know of no abrupt changes in the scheme of 
relief which were followed by a large increase or decrease 
of numbers on relief. There may or may not have been 
such charges. 

18,19 and 20. So far as my experience goes, I think 
that in the late famine the principle of exaction of labour 
from all those from whom labour can be reasonably expected 
was fully observed, women and children also, as far as 
possible, having been subjected to the labour test. 

23. I do not think that one large work in each sub¬ 
division is sufficient, .glhis would be sufficient only when 
village relief works are largely interspersed within the 
several sub-divisions. I have noted above that the culti¬ 
vating classes of labourers also, in spite of all their suffer¬ 
ings, generally feel disinclined to join relief works; only 
professional labourers would go and reside on relief works. 

Besides, I am afraid it is not advisable to keep a large 
number of men assembled in one place, specially in the hot 
and wet seasons. 

26. It is not my experience that in the late famine people 
resoi-ted to relief works with greater eagerness and at an 
earlier stage of distress than in previous famines. 

27. Gratuitous relief was given (1) through the medium 
of poor-houses, in which residence is a condition of relief j (2) 
by means of doles of money to persons in their homes. 

28. I think that the system on which gratuitous relief 
was given to needy persons at their homes effectually pre¬ 
vented all “ risk of a too free grant of relief ” ; on the other 
hand, I think that the attempt to avoid this risk by not 
giving alms free at homes deprived a number of respectable 
persons from getting relief which they should have. 

29. I believe gratuitous home relief has been more largely 
given in this than in any former scarcity. I cannot .say 
that it was given too early. It is said that this was the 
worst famine of this century, and had this sort of relief not 
been largely resorted to, the consequences would have been 
very serious. In my opinion it has proved extremely bene¬ 
ficial. I know from personal experience that it has not 
demoralized the people. The resources of the people in the 
late fomine had largely been exhausted to admit of mutual 
assistance on any lai-ge scale. 

30. The table on the following page gives 'the gross cost 
of direct famine relief from Government funds. 
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1 am tinable to compare these figures with those of the 
previous famine, as the latter are not availahle to me. 
with regard to the severity of the late famine, I think 
the relief has been economically administered. 

31. Besides these, other indirect relief in the form of 
taqavi advances, loans for village works, and suspensions 
and remissions of revenue has been given. I have no 
figures to compare these with those of other famines. 

32. The net result of the famine on the economic 
condition of the population has, in my opinion, been that 
all classes of people, except, perhaps, the grain dealers, have 
been left poorer. The worst sufl'erers have been the culti¬ 
vators and the artisans. Had it not been for the timely 
relief given by Government, it is impossible to foresee 
what the consequences would have been. Another 
result of the famine has been the diminution of the 
live stock of the district. The famine has further made 
known to the subjects the humane principles on which the 
British Government is conducted in this country. 

The present year’s harvest seems to be good in every 
respect, and it would, I think, go a great way towards 
pulling up the classes which have suffered most, but the 
disaster has been of such a serious nature that its worst 
traces are not likely to be effaced except within a consider¬ 
able time. I do not think that any very serious permanent 
injury has been the result, provided always that the next 
few years are years of good harvest. 

33. As far as I have been able to read the Code, I have 
come to the conclnsion that the present Famine Code 
provides measures and relief for all classes of needy people, 
provided the provisions are properly and liberally carried 
out. 


Sellrf Wo7'Jcs. 

I.—Extent to which works of pnhlic utility may he avail¬ 
ahle as relief works. 

63. I think that the roads constructed will he of perma¬ 
nent use to the community, provided they are kept in good 
repair. They ought to he effectively maintained in future. 


Lal» Saldeo 
Ear ay an 
Singh. 
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61. More roads oan be constructed with advantage in the 
district. At present they will not be needed. They may 
be taken in hand when there are indications of a famine 
again. 


65. Metal collection attracts professional labour, and I 
do not think it can serve much purpose as a moans of 
employment of relief labour. 

67. In my opinion, village tanks are useful both as a 
means of employment of relief labour and as a moa ns of 
permanently benefiting the villages in which they are con¬ 
structed. 


69. I think 600 is the ordinary number of persons for 
whom employment could he provided in a satisfactory way 
on an ordinary village tank. I would suggest that this 
work should ovdinaiily be placed iu the hands of a local in¬ 
fluential landowner by advancing some money to him. If 
ho does the work satisfactorily, a portion of this amount 
should be remitted. Tlie pargana officers and the tahsil 
officials should be constantly moving to see that the work 
is being properly carried out. A^8^stanoo m^ also be 
taken fix)m the members of the Local Board. The zamin- 
dar, from his local knowledge and influence, will be able 
to prevent the whole population from applying for work. 

60. I think that very few tanks have yet been excavated. 
There are still many moi’O tanks which could be relied on 
for woi’k in futuie famines. 


Arrangements existing for ascertaining the imminence 
of scarcity. 

34 and 36. I consider that the existing arrangements for 
ascertaining and reporting failure of rainfall and crops 
are sufficient for all practical purposes of comparison, 
provided they are properly carried, out. I would, however, 
insist on the offleera of the district stafE examining more 
closely on the suitable situation of the rain-gauge station, 
and on the tahsildara themselves checking occasionally the 
registering of the rainfall at those stations, and not leaving 
the work entirely to low paid officials, as is generally the 
case. As regards crops, I am afraid the responsible officials 
of the tahsils are inclined to take an optimist’s view and 
were on the side of exaggerating on their good prospects. 
They seem to be labouring under some misapprehension 
that if they were to represent the real state of things, they 
would be marked down as alarmists and perhaps also as ill- 
workers of Government. All reports about crops are 
generally based on reports given by patwaris, a class of 
officials whose salary averages from R4 to H12, and 
character of whose work has always been regarded, at least 
in this district and, 1 am afraid, in most others, as far from 
reliable. More supervision is imperatively called for, and I 
do not think the ordinary district stafE with their multi¬ 
farious duties can be expected to exercise the necessary 
check. I would suggest that a special suitably paid respon¬ 
sible officer be appointed in each district with no other 
work assigned to him than of checking and supervising the 
work of the kanungo and patwari iu the district and of 
reporting periodically on the condition of the crops and the 
people throughout the district. This officer should be well 
educated and well trained in the duties of the Agricultural 
Department, and should be required to be constantly moving 
in the district and freely mixing with the people. He should 
also be required to collect materials for report from his own 
personal observation and from information received through 
other reliable sources. Inspector ianungos who migrate to 
several districts in tnrn in the cold weather, and whose 
attention is naturally more confined to statistics on paper 
than to the real state of things in the fields and villages, 
will'not, I think, be sufficient for the kind of supervision 
and check I mean to refer. 

87. I think the necessary returns are obtained in due 
time.! 

33." At far as I know, in the late famine the relief 
arrangements were not entirely based on these informations. 
The pargana officers and the Collector himself went into 
the interior and marked the condition of the country and 
the people. 


70. The provisions of the Famine Code regarding the 
maintenance of a programme in each district of famine 
relief works are given iu sections 13 to 18 of the Code. 
They may be briefly described as below. 

It is the duty of the Collector to maintain for his district, 
under the sanction of the Commissioner, lists of works 
which are (1) specially intended for the relief of the agri. 
cultural population in the vicinity of their home.s; (2) not 
designed for the relief of the agricultural population near 
their home.s, but primarily part of the administrative pro¬ 
gramme. These li.ts are submitted to the Commissioner on 
the 15th March every year, together with an estimate of 
the number of persons for whom suoh works are likely to 
provide employment. The Comm^s^^oner is required under 
section 14 to decide, after consultation with the Colleotor, 
Public Works Department, and the Director of Laud 
Records and Agile nlturo— 

(1) the number of persons for whom it is requisite that 

relief works should bo provided in the event of 

serious famine; 

(2) the programme of the relief works which is to be 

adopted. 

I believe, so far as I know, that these estimates and plans 
wore ready in time, and the provisions of the Qode were 
fully carried out before the appearance of the distress. 

II. — As to large and small works and the distance test. 

71. In my opinion the greatest distance at which the dis¬ 
tressed inhabitants of a village may be induced to attend 
relief works should be— 

(1) three miles whon they return every night to their 

homes; 

(2) eight miles when acoommodation is provided on the 

relief works. 

72. With proper arrangement for their identification, I 
think it would bo practicable to withhold relief from all 
fairly able-bodied lahourcre. Besides this, reduced rates of 
wages will also go a great way to exercise the necessary 
check. 

73. I would recommend relief labourers being conveyed 
long'distauces of over 100 miles by rail, etc., only under 
the following conditions :— 

(1) that they are willing to go to the work ; 

(2) that they are brought back again to the place from 

which they were taken whon the distress is over ; 

(3) that on these works they are allowed full wages ; 
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(4) that they should not be taken away to such an 
extent as to create a paucity of labourers in 
time of need for agricultural purposes. 

74 and 76. So far as my information goes about the late 
famine, residence on relief works was not the rule, nor was 
it a condition of getting relief. It may have in some 
places incidentally resulted from the small number of works 
open, and the distance of them from the houses of the 
majority of the workers. 

76. I am not in favour of obligatory residence as a condi¬ 
tion ohgetting relief. It involves hardship on the jwople. 
Exposure to cold and discomfort attending on residence 
will affect the health of the people, besides causing spread 
of epidemic diseases in hot and rainy seasons by large con¬ 
gregation of people to one place. I think high task and 
low rate of wages are sufficient tests of the real needs of 
the people. These restrictions will prevent persons from 
going to these works who do not actually require relief. 

77. Except professional labourers, no other people would 
like to go to relief works at long distances. Respectable 
persons specially have an extreme dislike to walk long dis¬ 
tances with their families. They would suffer any amount 
of privation than go to a relief work. Agricultural labour¬ 
ers who are not accustomed to go out of their villages 
would also be induced with great difficulty to leave their 
place of residence in spite of their distress. I know it 
from personal experience. People of my own estate, al¬ 
though they were in extreme distress, did not go to a relief 
work which was open at a distance of eight miles. 

78. I think that in case of a widespread famine the 
number of works will largely increase, and the establishment 
of supervising officers will have to be strengthened. 

JY .— Relation of Civil and Ruhlie Works Officers in 
connection with the management of relif works. 

114. All works requiring professional skill should be per¬ 
formed by the Public Works Department under the direct 
orders of the Collector, and all other works of control and 
administration should be left entirel;^ to the Collector 
under the general control of the Commissioner. I would 
not leave any works to be done by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment independently. Their work is simply to advise the 
Collector in technical matters and cany out his order’s. 
The Collector may take the District Board into confidence 
and hear them in matters having local interest. 

115. I would not entrust any works to be independently 
carried out by the Public Works Department. In my 
opinion, the officers of this Department, in every district, 
should be placed entirely at the disposal of the Collector, 
and all works done by them should be under the supervision 
of the Collector. The Commissioner should, as the dm- 
sional head, exercise general supervision and control over 
the work of the Collectors. 

116. In my opinion the Collector should be made res¬ 
ponsible for all executive and administrative matters, and 
the Executive Engineer for giving suitable advice in techni¬ 
cal matters in consultation with his subordinates. 

117. The Collector may delegate any powers of control 
reserved to him to his assistants in the case of works carried 
out under the agency of the Public Works Department. 

118 and 119. It is essential that the officer in chaise of a 
relief work camp must possess a knowledge of ordinary 
measurements, checking of accounts, etc., and I would 
recommend that they should be trained men of the Public 
Works Department and they should be made to work under 
the guidaime of the District Engineers, but under the entire 
control of the Collector. 

120. These officers should, I think, be made responsible 
aho for all other matters, such as payment of labour, con¬ 
servancy arrangements, etc., etc. 

121. I would not give any ma^terial powers to these 
officers. 

Qratuitows relirf. 

148. The percentage of the numbers placed on gratui¬ 
tous relief to the population of the aftected area was 
9-6. 

149. The recipients of this kind of relief chiefly belonged 
to the agricultural classes resident in rural areas. 

160. I think all the persons thus relieved were incapable 
of work on a relief work, having no resources of any kind. 


Their relatives, if any, had given them up on account of 
increase of cost of maintenance. 

161. In ordinary years the cost of maintenance not being 
so high, they are supported by their relatives. Some of 
them depend upon their own exertions and others are mein- 
tained by private charity. As in famine years cost of main¬ 
tenance increases, private charity is dried up, and ordinary 
sources of inconie are not available, these people are thrown 
upon the State for support. 

162. The persons who received gratuitous relief were 
persons of both sexes and of all ages. As far as I knoWj 
the proportion of ggarda nashin women was not large. 

163. I do not think any reliable estimate can be formed 
of the numbers requiring gi'atnitous relief. It depends a 
great deal upon the extent and severity of the famine. 

164. I am not of opinion that no great amount of relief 
will be required when the numbers on relief works open in a 
ffistrict are small. Non-attendance on relief works may be 
due to other causes. 

166. The incapable poor hairing able-bodied relatives may 
be required to attend relief work as dependants, provided 
there is no overcrowding. I would not, however, force 
them to go. 

166. All those who are incapable of work and want relief 
must get it irrespective of the fact that they have able- 
bodied relatives who refuse to go to a relief work or not. 
IVhy should this man suffer for the fault of his relatives P 

167. I do not think that gratuitous relief at _ home 
is very popular with the people; at least this is de¬ 
cidedly not so with the respectable classes of men. They 
feel ashamed in accepting charity, and would be laughed at 
for receiving it if they are not extremely destitute. I 
know of persons who were in great distress, but could not 
be persuaded to accept this sort of relief. It may in time 
become popular with the lower classes if they are not 
checked. 

168. As far as I know, the circle and inspection organi¬ 
zation were sufficiently strong, vigilant, and well informed 
to restrict gratuitous relief to those who were qualified to 
get it. The precautions for checking abuse are laid down 
at page 196, Volume I of the appendices to Government 
Resolution on the famine administration of these prov* 
inces. 

169. A large staff of supervising officers, if available 
would be of great help and ensure success of the adminis-, 
tration of this kind of relief. 

160. I believe one who received charity of this kind, and 
belongs to the respectable classes, would be laughed at and 
looked down upon if he were not really needy. Even those 
who are extremely poor and were once well-to-do could 
accept relief with great hesitation for fear of being taunted 
at later on. I do not know of any caste stigma which 
would likely prevent this. 

161. Those who have means for it and can afford to give 
alms will continue to do so irrespective of the knowledge 
that gratuitous relief is given by the State or not. Those 
whose resources have been weakened on account of high 
prices and famine or other causes will stop it in either 
case. 

162. Some of the recipients could be employed on light 
manual labour according to their castes and aptitudes. 

163. Such works could have been provided by assisting 
the landowners of the village for construction of tanks, etc., 
and this would do for the lower classes. For the respectable 
classes it would be necessary to appoint them as ehaprasii 
or to employ them in rope making or other such work. 

164 and 166. In my opinion central kitchens are useful 
only to low caste people such as Chamars and beggars and 
to no others. Even high class labourers, such as Ahirs, 
would not agree to go to these kitchens whatsoever the 
degree of their distress may be. The respectable classes, such 
as Brahmans, Kharatiyas, or Banias, would never go to it { 
and if they did, they will not be admitted to their castes. 
I firmly believe that kitchens cannot be substituted for 
gratuitous relief in shape of money or grain doles with¬ 
out excluding various classes of needy people from 
it. 

166. I do not think it will be practicable to maintain a 
sufficient number of kitchens so as to lie within the reach of 
all persons requiring relief. 

167 and 168. Gratnitons relief was given in the form ot 
money, and I prefer the system to grain-doles. It wet 
given at their homes. 
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1^. I have no doubt that ^epatwaris and some Tearntn- 
^06 made some money out of the amount given them for 
distribution. Some of them were criminally prosecuted and 
punished. I am told that some patwaris would not enter 
the names of applicants for advances without taking a 
promise to give up a portion of the amount advanced. 

170. In the Interior the work of ascertaining the persons 
requiring home relief, and also of distributing them, was 
practically in the hands of the patwaris, and hanungos. It 
was, however, checked and supervised by superior officers of 
the district staff. 


JRelief kitchens. 

193. These institutions are useful only to the lowest classes 
of people. They cannot be expected to serve any good pur* 
pose as far as the respectable classes are concerned. 

194. I think these kitchens may, in addition to the kit* 
ohens attached to relief works for dependants, be opened at 
convenient places for the relief of the old and infirm famine 
stricken people. 

196 and 197. There were no State kitchens in this district 
as far as I know. 


1^1* municipal limits of the scbdan station alone 

was relief administered through voluntary unofficial 
agency. 

Poor-houses. 

172. The population of the poor-houses, so far as I re¬ 
collect, remained fluctuating from time to time. 

, inmates of the poor-houses were drawn 

chiefly from the lowest classes. There were to be found 
many beggars amongst them. Persons of better castes 
and respectable position were not seen in poor-houses. They 
would not go for fear of losing caste and of being lowered in 
the eyes of the general public. I think none need be forced 
to go to a poor-house. 

176. I have no experience of a previous famine, but I 
believe the attitude of the people towards the poor-house re¬ 
mains the same as before. There was no change of a de¬ 
creased reluctance towards poor-house relief on the part of 
the high caste people. 

176. I cannot say that the mortality of the poor-house 
population was exceptionally high throughout the period or 
in any particular month. This much 1 know that people 
came in in an extremely famished state and often died of 
diarrhoea. 

177. In my district there were not many persons who had 
wandered from other districts. In the Azamgarh poor-house 
which I often visited, they were mostly men of this district. 

178. The inmates of the poor-house here were perfect 
specimens of emaciated and starved persons. They seemed 
to have suffered extreme privation and distress. It seemed 
that amongst the lower grades of men the famine was very 
severe. I met with some children in this poor-house who had 
been given up by their parents. 

179. I saw that the inmates of the poor-house speedily 
regained their health, and when they had so far improved as 
to be able to do work, they were drafted to relief works or 
sent to their homes with recommendation for getting home 
relief, if possible. 

180. The poor-house ration prescribed by the famine Code 
18 , in my opinion, sufficient. The inmates who came in quite 
a famished state gradually improved within a short time. 

181. The rules and the appendices of the Famine Code as 
to the management of poor-houses are, in my opinion, suffi¬ 
ciently clear and detailed and in all respects suitable. I have 
ho defects to point out. 

182. I think District Officers should be authorised to send 
persons found begging, and wanderers without any means of 
support, to poor-houses, with due discretion and regard for 
their ^ste feelings. No compulsion of this kind was used in 
this district. At times the town of Azamgarh was invaded 
by a force of these beggars, and it was feared they would 
spread epidemic diseases. 

183. Light work was taken from the inmates of the poor- 
house from only those who were capable of doing this. I 
saw earthen pots and ropes prepared by them. 

184. Departures and escapes from the poor-house were not 
vaiy nnmenons, as far as my knowledge goes. Compulsion 
was not directly used to detain inmates of the poor-house • 
of course they were watched so far that they may not run 
away irith the blankets supplied to them, 

Melief centres. 

185,186 and 187. I know of no relief centres where doles 
of grain or money were given as an alternative to giving 
similar relief in the houses of the people. 

_ 188. Relief centres may be established at convenient places 
in the earUer stages of the distress to save life of the most 
destitute. 

1 do not know of any such tract. 


198. I think it is preferable to give cooked food to ehil* 
dren than money doles to their parents. 

Loans to cultivators and landowners. 

199. The following State advances have been made to 
landowners and cultivators for land improvements, for seed 
grain, for cattle, and for subsistence in the late famine 

K 

(1) Taqavi under Act XII of 1881, t.e., 

for seed grain and cattle . . 71,188 

(2) Subsistence allowance ... 1 000 

(3) Eor laud improvements .' . 20,059 

Total . 92,517 

200 and 201. I think that the money advanced for land 
improvements has for the most part been spent on the ob¬ 
ject for which it was lent. In some rare cases the money 
may possibly have been otherwise utilized, but I believe it is 
not much. As for the money advanced to cultivators and 
landholders for seed and cattle, I am informed that a greater 
portion of it has been used as subsistence money. As far aa 
I have been able to ascertain, very few cattle have been pur¬ 
chased. The tagavi advances were of great help on the 
whole, and I think more could have been usefully advanced 
for this. 

202. The following dates have been fixed for the recovery 
of these advances 


December 1896. 
February 1897. 
May 

December „ 
February 1898. 
May „ 
December „ 
February 1899. 
May 


December 1899. 
February 1900. 
May 

December „ 
February 1901. 
May 

December „ 
February 1902. 
May 


203. I know of no advances that have been given to land- 
owners and cultivators for purchase of food, except B1,000 
given to a respectable gentleman of the town. 

204. I think cultivators and landowners of respectable 
castes should be given subsistence allowance. It would be 
hard to make them submit to the self-acting test of accept¬ 
ing work on a relief work. 

205. Cultivators of the labouring classes must undergo 
this test. In exceptional cases cultivators of the higher 
classes may be given such advances. 

206. If care and discretion is exercised, I think the risk 
of every cultivator applying for these advances would be 
avoided. This will no doubt increase their indebtedness, but 
I am afraid nothing else can be done to save them from star¬ 
vation and from utter ruin, 

JRemission and suspensions of land revenue. 

207 and 208. So far as I have been able to ascertain, I 
have been informed that the following remissions and Sus¬ 
pensions have been made 

« A. P. 

(1) Suspensions of land revenue . 6,74,736 7 4 

(2) EemissioDS .... 2,69,945 4 9 

Measures have been taken to secure that the relief thus 
given should reach the cultivating classes, 

209. I think this form of relief would prove a great 
advantage to the landowning and cultivating classes. I 
have pointed out above that the Azamgarh agrioultnrist is 
extremely impoverished. I also believe that the Government 
demand of the district is veiy heavy. Besides this, on 
account of the failure of the crops in years immediately 
preceding the famine, the cultivators and zamindars had 
thoroughly exhausted their resources. Under the circum¬ 
stances, if the demand for the famine year had not been 
suspended and remitted, many of these would have been 
ruined. I think the suspensions and romisrions in thq 
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I^ala Saldeo affected area should have been general. The well-to-do 
zamindars have been made to pay up the Government 
‘ * demand. But it is not necessary that well-to-do zamindars 

have necessarily well-to-do tenants also. There is no security 
to the poorer cultivators of these zamindars for any remis¬ 
sions or suspensions. 

210. In the case of small proprietors having less than 
enough for the support of their large joint families: the 
amount suspended would be difficult of realization without 
pressing sever*ely on them. Even if the seasons are good 
hereafter, they would have to pay up the demands for those 
aOE^ons. 

211. I understand that these recoveries have been spread 
over several instalments. Those intelligent and well-mean¬ 
ing zamindars who know that in the prosperity of their 
tenants lies their prosperity also would most certainly 
suspend the rents of their tenants also. But I cannot vouch 
for those who are devoid of this sense and are themselves 
hard pressed for money. 

212. Suspended rent should not, I think, carry interest. 

213. I think Government should have power to suspend 
rent on estates held free of land revenue. 

214. I think land revenue should always be remitted 
when it has been ascei-tained that the crops yielded only 
sufficient to feed and clothe the owners. 

216. My idea is that private indebtedness of the land¬ 
owning classes is daily increasing. I have said above that 
landed property is gradually passing into the hands of money 
lenders. I am inclined to think that the famine has given 
an impetus to it. Had it not been for the universal relief 
given in various forms, it is difficult to imagine to what 
extent it-would have gone. 

Forests. 

216, 217, 218 and 219. There are no forests in this dis¬ 
trict. 

Orphans. 

220. Attempt should be made to induce native gentlemen 
of the Hindu and Muhammadan communities to undertake 
as many of the orphans of their respective castes and reli¬ 
gions as possible. If such gentlemen are not willing to do 
so, the orphans should be made over to orphanages of their 
respective communities. 

221. Government should, I think, continue its aid to 
private orphanages. 

Private charitable relirf as auxiliary to State relirf. 

222. I have no suggestions to offer to the statement of 
the four objects to which private subscriptions may be 
applied as set forth by the Government of India. They are 
all -suitable to meet the requirements of the country. 

223. I do not think any of these objects are likely to 
trench upon the field of Government operations of relief if 
they are properly carried out. 

224. I think that, in view of the fact that during the 
currency of a famine the Government makes itself respon¬ 
sible, as far as may be practicable, for the saving of life by 
all available means iii its power, it: is incumbent on Govern¬ 
ment to relieve the necessary wants of the orphans also. 
Anything that remains undone by Government for their 
ordinary comfort must be supplemented from the charitable 
relief funds. 


number of persona will be allowed to benefit themselves by 
them. A municipal grain dep6t was opened in this distric# 
from municipal funds, and loans received from private 
persons without interest. All classes of paupers were allowed 
to purchase ordinary kinds of grain here, at cheaper rates 
than those prevailing in the markets. It was not restricted 
to the respectable poor only. It did not interfere with 
private trade to any great extent; rather it kept the market 
on a level with the prices prevailing elsewhere, and perhaps 
prevented fitful raising of rat«. It had, however, to be 
closed only after a short time under instructions from highep 
authorities. 

229. No grain shops from Indian Charitable Belief Funds, 
were opened in this district. 

230. Belief given for maintenance of broken down agri¬ 
culturists should be continued all along the period of 
distress. I would not restrict it to any particular period. 
That given for purchase of seed and cattle should be given 
just before the commencement of the agricultural seasons. 

231. All agnoulturists, irrespective of the distinction that 
they are landowners or tenants, should be helped under-, 
object IV. 

232. Those who are in a position to be able to repay the 
taqavi advances gradually, without further embarrass-, 
ment, should not get relief from the Charitable Fund. 
Those who earn only enough for their ordinary comforts, 
and are supposed not. to be able to repay their loans without 
inconveniencing themselves, should be relieved from the 
Charitable Fund. 

233. I would recommend that, if practicable, a portion 
of the Charitable Belief Fund may be spent in supple¬ 
menting taqavi advances, where they are not sufficient to 
meet all agricultural requirements of the recipient, inoludr- 
ing the subsistence of himself and family during the. 
interval between the sowing and the harvest. 

234 and 235. The operations of the Indian Charitable 
Fund, as supplementary to Government relief, has decidedly 
served a useful purpose by supplying clothes and other 
comforts to the miserable poor, by providing for the mainten¬ 
ance of the oi-phans, by relieving the wants of the respectable 
poor, and last, though not least, by restoring those who had 
lost their all in the struggle and by giving them a start in 
life. It is difficult to say what the consequences would have: 
been but for this. 

287. The supply of clothes to the destitute people under ■ 
object I was, in my opinion, the most popular relief and 
evoked the greate.st gratitude. The good done to suffering 
humanity in this way cannot be exaggerated. The fact is 
that a large number of people were seen having scarcely any¬ 
thing to screen thoir nakedness beyond a few pieces of ragSj 
and it was really a pleasure to see them properly clothed. 

238. Under object III the greatest amount of good was 
done by distribution of money doles to the respectable poor 
for purchase of food. Had it not been for this, the condition* 
of this class of persons would have been miserable. There 
were relief works for the labouring classes, poor-houses for the; 
vagrants, and low caste famine stricken people, but little for 
this silently suffering class of mankind. 

239. The bulk of the Charitable Belief Fund could not 
have been better employed than in spending it on broken 
down agriculturists. 

2-10. I think the expenditure has resulted in great eoonor 
mic advantage to the country generally. 

Emigrants and wanderers. 


. 225. If under any circumstances the Government did not 
think it incumbent on; them to maintain the orphans, I 
would recommend that all and everything should be done 
for them from the Charitable Belief Fund. My idea is 
that the orphans are a sacred charge, and that everything in 
the shape of maintenance, their clothing, and other comforts 
and education must be Ijorne by Government. If for any 
reasons anything remains undone, it should be done by the 
Charitable Belief Fund. I would not restrict the respon¬ 
sibilities of the Charitable Belief Fund. 

227. I consider the opening of grain shops, where whole- 
some food-grains would be sold at rates below the prevailing 
market rates, a legitimate method of giving relief to re¬ 
spectable persons with small fixed incomes who are unable to , 
support themselves, and in spite of their distress would not 
accept -direct relief of any kind. 

228. These grain shops will not interfere with private 
trade to any serious extent,, inasmuch as only a limited 


242; So far as I know, all the officers in charge of police., 
stations were supplied with small sums for the relief of ; 
starving wanderers. The number of these wanderers was 
very large in the towns, so much so as to attract a consider¬ 
able amount of attention and excite feelings of anxiety. 
They came mostly from villages. A majority of them 
belonged to the lowest classes. They were extremely emaci-' 
ated, representing perfect specimens of starvation. They- 
came to the towns where they could not get support in 
villages from private charity. 

243—245^ These people wore not fit to woi-k. Belief 
works were open in certain places as test works, but they 
would not go to them. I think relief works would not' 
decrease their wanderings,ffiut relief kitchens or relief centres; 
may do so. I have no experience of jungle people. Those who 
came to tlii.s town did not seem to me to be acenstomed to- 
migrate at certain seasons of the year. They seemed t&. me-* 
to have been driven to the towns by . sheer starvation. 
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. ■ 246. No difference was made. 

247. The wanderers from other districts or from Native 
States should receive the same treatment as men of the same 
district. 

Ordinary food of the people. 

273, 274. The well-to-do labourers and artizans in the 
country ordinarily use barley, peas, sanwan, andy«flsr in the 
summer, and in the winter they use coarse rice in place of 
barley, which is not then generally available. It may be 
noted that these people generally live upon the wages (in 
kind) which they get for agricultural labour, and it depends 
upon the pleasure of their employers to give any grain they 
choose. They take, as a rule, two meals, one in the day and 
the other in the night. The day meal generally consists of 
parched grain and a lota full of rds (sherbet) made of gar. 
In the night they take cooked food, consisting of one kind 
of grain taken with salt or gur or some soi’t of coarse and 
wild vegetable. In the towns they use the same sort of 
grain except this that those who are well paid for their 
labours occasionally indulge in the luxury of using wheat, 
and, perhaps, both their meals consist of cooked food. 


The difference in the case of barley, arhar, and maize naldhct 
seems to be natural and reasonable. NSrotgcCU 

284. There was no impediment of grain trade at all. The • 

District Officers were perfectly neutral in this matter. The 2 &fh Mdr. 
trade was active and the grain dealers were busy in import- 
ing grain from Behai', which enters the district at Dohrighat. —^— 

This market used to supply grain to almost all the towns in' 
the district. I believe grain came in quickly and freely. 

286. I believe that the townspeople and the villagers who 
had money to purchase grain had no difficultly in purchas¬ 
ing their customary food-grains and condiments at the rates 
quoted in the nearest grain marts. I heard no complaints 
about this. 

286. I believe people in receipt of relief in the shape of 
cash had no difficulty in buying grain at the rates current. 

287. Pood-grains of the common kinds or of any kinds 
were never observed by me to have been exported from this 
district during the cuirency of the famine. 

288. The grain dealers may have made their fortune by 
this trade during the high prices. 


275, 276. If any of these grains is unprocurable, they 
substitute mama and kodon, generally used by the lowest 
classes. Both of these are considered unpalatable, but are 
eaten under the pinch of hunger. They also substitute 
janji, which is used as food in scarcity. 

276, 277. No other grains, as far as I know, have up to 
this time been substituted, but I think they will have no ob¬ 
jection to any kind of grain when they are pressed for food. 

278, 279- So far as I know, gram, wheat, arha/r, and 
rice were ordinarily used in poor-houses. The inmates of the 
poor-houses got two meals, one in the day and one in the 
evening. At intervals they were served with bread and dal, 
and rice and dal, or khichri. The children got one or two 
extra meals. 

280. I heard no Icomplaints about the food or plan of 


Food stock and prices, 

282. The rise in the prices of the common food-graius 
which occurred in September to November 1896, and was 
more or less maintained for the next twelve months, was, in 
my opinion, due to the tightening of the grain stock and 
failure of harvests, and hence reasonable, Had it been due 
to other causes, the high level of prices would not have been 
universal all over the provinces. Speaking for my own 
district and the surroundings, I believe that the stock of 
gi'ain was almost exhausted and almost every market town 
had to import grain from Behar and other places. 

282 A. At the commencement of the famine I noticed 
cme or two of the biggest grain dealers of the Azamgarhtown 
purchasing wholesale from the petty shop-keepers all the 
grain put up for sale in the market, and then retailffig the 
game at higher prices or storing them in anticipation 
of fui-ther rise in the prices. This led to a panic in the 
town, and fearing that the public were going to complain to 
the Collector, they gave up the practice after a time. In- 
market towns the chaudhri of the hazar, as far as I know, 
usually fixed the rates in consultation with important grain 
dealers, and the other banias were ordinarily supposed to 
adhere to them. These rates were fixed, so far as I know, 
with due regard to the rates prevailing in places from which 
the grain was imported with a margin of profit added to 
them, and I think the other retail dealers had no choice but 
to follow them. 


289. There are no grain pits in this distriet. Most of the 
grain dealers are petty traders and do not keep much grain 
with them. They are constantly importing and selling off 
their stock. 

290, 291. I know of no cultivators and landowners 
who had any surplus stocks of grain and who sold them. 
There may have been rare and very exceptional cases, if 
any at aU, but they did not come under my observation. 

293. I have pointed out above that, generally speaking, 
landowners and cultivators have no surplus stock of grain, 
and I have never seen any grain pits in this district. Some 
of the big zamindars may be keeping some surplus in their 
houses, but I believe their number is very small. 

294. A railway line is in the course of construction in this 
district; all the important places of the district, however, 
have good communication. I have not seen any export of 
food-grain going on. When crops fail and prices go up, 
private trade freely makes up the deficiency by imports. 

295. 296. By far the largest number of persons getting 
relief belonged to the cultivating classes. I cannot say to 
which extent they were landowners or tenants. There were 
agricultural labourers also amongst them. 

297. The Inability of the distressed people to purohiise 
food-grain at high prices was due (1) to the failure of the 
crops, (2) weakening of their resources on account of succes¬ 
sive bad harvests, (3) tightening of the labour market. i 
believe non-agricultural employments fell off to a consider¬ 
able extent, and perhaps to the same extent as agricultural 
employments. 

298. The wages of all classes of labourers, including 
artizans and servants, remained the same as before. The 
reason of this is that there was little demand. 

299. The trade of Man and Mubarakpur weavers has con¬ 
siderably suffered on account of competition of English' 
made clothes. The sugar trade is also suffering. I believe 
that is reducing the purchasing power of all concerned. 

300. 301, and 302. I have only a vague recollection of the 
previous famines. 

308. I think not. 

304. The petty grain dealers imported Bufiiia rich; I 
never saw this rice in the place before this. If, it e-vSr 
came, it must haVe come only in very small quantities 


283. I believe there has been a permanent rise in the 
average price of food-grains in India within the last twenty 
years, and I have no doubt there has been a proportionate 
rise in respect of all sorts of grain. 

283 A. For the sake of comparison I shall take the' fol¬ 
lowing table to show the prices of food-grains prevailing in 
the fortnight ending with 31st October 1896 and those of 
the other m iglibonring districts where the crops had not 
failed to such an extent 


Graiti. 

Aeam- 

garh. 

Bastl. 

Ballia. 

Ghftzi4 
' pure 

Denarea. 



S. c. 

S. c. 

S. c. 

S. c. 


Wheat. . • 


7 13 

8 1? 

7 8 

7 8 

7 13- 

Barley . • , 


910 

11 i 

10 10 

10 i 

9 12 

Gram • • • 


10 0 

9 14 

10 4 

10 O' 

9 12 

Arhav , • • 


7 6 

9 4 

9 8 

9 0 

11 12 

Maize • . . 


10 0 

11 8 

11 4 

10 0 

11 84 

Bice (common) , 


8 3 

8 12 

8 0 

7 12 

8 9i 


{The witness gave his evidence in the vernacklair.) 

I was supervising the poor-house, -and the distribution of 
charitable relief. I supervised especially the poor-house and 
the distribution of charitable relief in the town. Thu average 
price of rice during 1896 and 1897 was from 8 to 9 seers. 

and eanwnn were the staple food then. Fhajia vxee 
was also used. There is permanent settlement for the dih- 
tfiets of Jaunpore, Ballia, and Benares,. The inhahitants of 
Azamgarh are poorer than those of Gofakhphr. The case is 
the same with regard to cultivator^! The reason of my 
writing of the comparative excess in the revenue hOre was‘ 
that the other districts mentioned have a permahe'nt settle¬ 
ment. The nature of the soil in these’ districts is the ' same- 
as in Azamgarh arid as a matter of course the yield ' from It 
is almost equal everywhere. Consequently the heatieh de¬ 
mand of revenue in Azamgarh keeps the people in a poorer 
state and more susceptible to distress thkn elsewhere in the 
adjoining districts. 
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MIKOIES OE EVIDENCE. 


Jjala 'Balito 
Naraycm 
Singh. 

26th Ma/f. 
1898. 


Pattidars having small shares in the village have not 
enough to till, speoially when the famine is great. 

The percentage I wrote in consideration of the population. 
People did not go away and forsake their homes during the 
famine to any con. iderable extent. The people of my dis¬ 
trict do not choose to go abroad or on relief works even when 
very hard-pressed by famine. Most of the poor people had 
grown emaciated. I cannot affirm that there was great mor¬ 
tality due to starvation. I do not remember exactly the 
total number of works opened for relief, but I recollect three 
Government works and many minor ones by the zamindars. 
The village works proved Very useful. Only the really needy 
aeoplo would resort to the relief-works, and if the zamindar’s 
pssistance be taken in the matter, the ti'uly needy people 
could at once be discovered. The zamindars alone can know 
of the needy respectable people, for they would not expose 
themselves to Government servants. 


If knowing men be put to admit people, the needy alone 
vrill secure admission on relief works. The relief afforded by 


Government was enough. It may bo that a small numbef 
of respectable people escaped notice. 

Most of the people admitted to the district poor-house 
belonged to low castes and begging classes, and died of 
diarrhoea. There were no pmple from Jaunpore District in 
the district poor-house. They might have been in the 
Deogoon poor-house. Children received more food in poor- 
houses. A medical man remained in charge of the poor- 
house. The fakirs (beggars) came from villages, and were 
unable to work. Cooked food ought to be given to children, 
because if paid in cash, their parents can save it for them¬ 
selves, but the cooked food cannot be thu. appropriated. En¬ 
ough clothing was distributed. People did not wish to go 
to relief works and leave their homes. When their condition 
grew worse, they were entered in the village relief lists. 
There were some people who joined the relief works, leaving 
their homes. The professionals were helped at Man from 
Charitable Relief Funds. There was much distress in Man 
and Mubarakpur, but I cannot say if they left then homes. 


At the Executive Engineer’s Office^ Jhansi* 


FOETY-POTJRTH DAY. 

Tuesday, 29th March 1898. 


BtrBOEOIf-Coi.OHSL J. R 1 CHAKESO 5 , 
Mb. T, W. Holpsbjibbs, C.S.I. 


FBBSXKr ; 

Sig J. B. Ltaei, G.C.I.E,, K.C.S.I. {Preeideni) 

Mb. T. Hioham, C.I.B. 

Eai Bahadtjb B. K. Bosb, C.I.E. 

Mb. H. j. McIutobh, Secretary. 
Mu. A. W. Tbbthbwt, Collector of Cawnpore, called in and examined. 


Mr. A. W. 
Trethevsy. 

S9th Mar, 
1898. 


Copies of paragraph 3 and 
4 of letter No. fiel8—XIIl-58, 
dftted 9th September 1897, 
from Collector, Cawnpore, to 
CorntniBeloner, Allahabad 
Division. 


I pnt in a written statement of evidence. 

(<t) The introduction of the intermediate system of relief 
works was the O'lly important demrture from the prescrip- 
tious of the Famine Code in Cawnpore. As the numbers 
present on works of this kind were very small here, there 
must be ma’>y officers more qualified than myself to discuss 
the advantages of the system. 

(6) “ At the gommencement of the famine people kept 
away from the test works—repairs 
of roads by the District Board— 
much longer than was expected ; 
they stuck to their villages for 
some time after all chance of 
sowing raM had gone, spending 
what little money they had saved 
or Uvin'g on wUd fruit , particularly ‘ her ’ berries. They 
seemed to think that Government would not bo able to deal 
adequately with the situation. I more than once heard the 
remark, ‘ Oh! you can’t find work for us all; the roads will 
soon be finished.’ There were persons, too, who said that 
they could not come on the roads; they were too proud to 
do anything except dig a tank in their own village, where 
no outsider could see them labouring. When, however, at 
last people were driven by want fi'om their homes, they 
came with a rush; distance was no object and pride was 
forgotten ; whole families turned out with a large part of 
their property, and settled themselves comfortably on the 
road. To quote the words of your predecessor—‘ relief works 
became fashionable.’ 

“ In this district village relief was no doubt given on 
rather too large a scale in January and February, the native 
staff got out of hand and wont further than I intended 
before they conld be pulled up. At the same time the num¬ 
bers on relief works reached a very high figure ; this was not 
due to any mismanagement. While admitting that the 
expenditure was higher than the minimum amount indis¬ 
pensable to prevent persons from actually starving, I think 
that subsequent events showed the policy to be sound, and 
that it was probably cheaper in the end, for after January 
and February comparatively little relief was necessary. No 
doubt distress was very keen in those two months, and the 


people were very much disturbed, but when they saw tbst 
everybody fit for work conld get employment at a fair wage 
and everybody unfit conld get gratnitons relief, they were 
re-assnred. One great thing to combat is the uneasiness and 
panic which famine is likely to cause ; the actual distress 
becomes more revere if a feeling of de pair arises. When 
the people saw that Government had the power and the will 
to help them, they concluded that things were not so very 
bad, and as the rahi harvest became ready, a rise of wagw 
and a strict enforcement of ta.k work sent them off fairlv 
content to their homes. When the village ILsts were out 
down, people often said : ‘ Oh ! It is all right now j but 
if liberal help had not been given before, the state of things 
would have been very bad.’ ’ ® 

(c) In a distriot like Cawnpore, where there is a large 
demand for labour in connection with canals and for the 
factories in the city, it might be advisable for officers in 
charge of large relief works to refuse employment to persons 
who seem able to get along without it. The experiment was 
never tried, and one great objection to tmng it would be 
that the discretion conld not safely bo allowed to anybody 
bnt a European officer. The argument in favour of the 
suggestion is that under such a system full help will be given 
to those who require it, and none to those who do not. 
Variations of tasks and wages do not cause the same result •" 
by rai'ing the task and lowering the wage, one may drive or 
keep away a number of people whom one does not want, but 
there is the danger of the relief being insufficient for the 
weakly persons whom one wishes principally to benefit 
Under certain conditions it might be advisable to keep” 
village lists of persons to be admitted to relief works. If 
there is a bad epidemic of oholei-a, which renders the collec¬ 
tion of large bodies of men undesirable, and the neoessitv 
therefore arises of starting a number of small works in the 
neighbourhood of villages, the numbers of applicants for 
admission are likely to be unduly large, very much larger 
than the numbers on the large works just broken np To 
keep the numbers within reasonable limits, the prinoMe nf 
Chapter X of tho Code might be extended. The patwaris 
under the supervision of the circle officers could prepare 
lists of the persons who were fit for work, but conld not^^ 
employment and had no means of support. Admission to 
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tlie village works could be restricted to persons on these lists. 

officer in charge of a work would admit nobody who had 
not a chalan signed by the patwari or by one of certain 
specified persons. 

(d) Tinder this head I make some notes, suggested by a 
perusal of the questions ; the numbers refer to the numbers 
of the * questions :— 

16. The introduction of the 12-seer scale of wages in the 
beginning of March coincided with a great decrease in the 
numbers on large relief works, but the decrease would not 
have been so marked if wages had been raised at any other 
time. Just then the harvest was about to begin and 
promised abundant employment. The time was well chosen. 

23. The idea in Cawnpore district was to have one large 
work in each of the three tahsils most aSeeted, but in 


I 


fUXJi. Hi CHiUll UA UiLC uxaioo uaLiKiai.o 

ii-actice it had to be dropped because a charge of more than 
o,000 was found unmanageable, and it became necessary to 
open new chaigas to relieve pressure on those already^ exist¬ 
ing. The pew charges had to he opened at some distance 
from the old, and consequently attracted fresh people. If 
all the works could have been concentrated, the numbers of 
labourers would have been much less. 

28. It is difficult to prevent distributors straining a point 
in favour of Brahmans. 

29. Certainly gratuitous relief does tend to demoralize the 
people and to weaken the moral obligation of mutual 
assistance. 

82. No class has, in my opinion, been permanently in jured 
by the famine. The district is as prosperous now in March 
1898 as it was in March 1896. 

132. Attached is a form t of accounts introduced by me for 
village relief to enable every payment to be checked. 

133,134, 137. Canal officers complained that they could 
not get labourers. They were allowed to send canal 
employes to the relief works to take ‘ back people who were 
identified as having left canal works. When labour is being 
diverted from the usual channels, the officer in charge of a 
relief work should have power to refuse employment to 
persons who can get it elsewhere. 

162. It was found that the presence of a relief work in 
the neighbourhood strengthened the hands of circle officers 
in refusing gratuitous relief. There are a great many 
doubtful cases in which a circle officer feels qualms about 
referring a person to a distant relief work, but can ca ily 
harden his heart if there is a work close by. Even petty 
repairs of a road executed by the District Board at a coat 
of a few rupees a day will serve the purpose of stiffening a 
weak circle officer’s back and lightening his burden of 
responsibility. He can satisfy his conscience; even if the 
people whom he wishes to send there will not go, he has done 
his best. 

177. At most periods more than half of the Inmates of 
poor-houses were residents of other districts. One reason for 
this is that many people prefer to go to a poor-house away 
from their homes in order to avoid the disgrace of recog¬ 
nition. 

179. Inmates were systematically drafted to works and to 
their homes. At the close of the famine many of them 
gave wrong addresses. Persons sent from here to a 
neighbouring district went to a poor-house there, gave 
Cawnpore as their address and came back here again : the 
fame thing happened with paupers sent here as residents of 
Cawnpore. 

199. “ In October 1896, when the prices first rose, every¬ 
body was buying corn, and nobody 
would sell at a reasonable price. 
It was feared that cultivators 
would not get seed. Government 
stepped in and gave taq^avi freely. 
Government officials used their influence with landlords and 
money lenders to help their tenants as usual. The moneyed 
classes, seeing what Government was doing, came forward to 
give seed. I have no hesitation in saying that if Govern¬ 
ment had not given taqavi on a large scale then, the area 
sown would have been very much less. It was not the 
actual sum distributed which made the difference, but the 
feeling of confidence engendered. It was the Iqhal Sircar, 
and, to use a slang phrase. Government backing its luck. 
It was really a big gamble -, many people thought that the 
sowings would come to nothing.” 

204. Subsistence advances should, in my opinion, be given 
only to those who have the means of sowing a crop, from 
which the advance will be repaid The proper time to make 
such an advance is When the cultivator is preparing the land. 


Copy of parngroph 6 of 
letterifo. 6418—XriI-56, Sep¬ 
tember 9th, 1897, from Collec¬ 
tor of Cawnpore, to Commis¬ 
sioner, Allahabad Division. 


Money will enable him to remain on his land till the crop 
is ready. 

214. In the case quoted I approve of an immediate 
remission. In all cases suspensions should be avoided as 
much as possible. The landlord feara that the revenue will 
eventually be collected, and that he rrill be unable to get the 
suspended rent from his tenants; he is therefore tempted to 
collect it at once, disregarding the order of suspension. Of 
course in the past year suspensions were unavoidable. 

215. The present-high rate of interest is most disastrous 
for the agricultural classes ■, a man who_ borrows is ruined. 
There is little chance of an extension of accommodation in 
the case of an old debt. Land is very hard to sell. The 
people do not yet understand that these evils are the results 
of the tight money market, and not of the famine. I have 
a number of Court of Wards villages for sale and cannot get 
a reasonable offer for a large one. Purchasers are willing to 
pay sixteen years’ profits for a small one ; in 1896 I got 
twenty years easily. A zamindar the other day told me 
that he wished to buy shares in some villages of which he 
owned part already, hut had no readv money, and could 
not borrow it under 15 per cent, at the lowest rates. 

226. My principle was to give alms from the Belief Eund 
to persons who were not bad enough to come on the lists of 
Chapters V and X. The money was given a i-npee or two at 
a time, not as daily allowance. The circle officer travelled 
about with some money for distribution and gave it as he 
thought necessary when inspecting the village lists. He 
often compromised by giving a rupee from this fund to a 
person who was hardly had enough to bo put on the Govern¬ 
ment list, but could not be rejected without an uneasy feeling 
of the possibility of a mistake. In some oases the money 
was given in addition to the Government allowance. 

231—^234. My plan was to give considerable sums, not less 
than E20 and oiten B80, to cultivators for the purchase of 
cattle. It seemed to me that every man set up in this way 
would be able to get some credit with the bania and would be 
in a position to help others by employing labour. Only those 
received grants who could not borrow from money lenders or 
give security for taqavi. 

242. A great many wanderers were attracted to Cawnpore 
even early in the famine, because the city has the reputation 
of being very wealthy. The labouring daises are well off, 
and wages are high. The presence of these wanderers was 
a groat nuisance j they preferred begging to living in the 
poor-house, and had to be sent there under compulsion, even 
when on the verge of starvation. The police had to pick 
many up and send them off on trollies; they were too 
weak to walk. 

259, etc. In the south of the district, on the Jumna, 
population has decreased, especially among the lower castes. 
I think that the Chamars have gone to the city and to 
canal-irrigated villages for work. The movement began long 
before the famine, and does not seem to have been much 
aceelei-ated by it. 

282, etc. These are questions which only merchants can 
answer with authority. I think that the fall in exchange 
has made the price of grain rise during the last ton years, 
and that prices would have been higher during the famine 
if the money market had been easier. It should he noted, 
however, that some people think that the high rate of 
interest by restricting dealings in corn tended to raise prices, 


Mr. A. Wm 
Trethewy, 

39th Mar, 
1898. 


(President ^—You are Collector of Cawnpore?—Yes. 

You were there throughout the famine P—Yes, all throngh 

In what month did signs of distress first show them¬ 
selves?—At the beginning of September. At the time prices 
went up. 

Was the harvest a complete failure in Cawnpore, or only 
a partial failure?—There was some maize, a few millets, and 
then there was some irrigated jawar in the canal tracts. 
Altogether it was a two to three anna food-crop. 

In the canal tracts there was no regular famine I sup¬ 
pose?—The rise of prices affected them to a certain extent. 

Was the whole of the district equally distressed ?—Eor 
two months, January and February, it was severely distressed 
throughout. 

You say in your written statement that when at last 
people were driven by want from their homes, they came 
with a rush. In what month was that?—In November. 

These whole families who you say settled themselves on 
the road, did they include cnltivatorsP—Yes, on the 
Moghal road in the south of the district. 


• The qiiestlom referred to are those drawn up by the Comm'ssion, 
t ^ot printed. 
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Mr. A. W. 
IVethewy. 

kOthMar. 

,ms. 


When did viUage relief begin?—It began ;in December, 
and it didn t reach largo proportions till January. 

At the end of January there were 17,000 persons on 
village relief, and m February 18,000. The numbers dropped 

of letter ^ted 

^Oth t ebruary from the Secretary to Government P—I had 
seen for myself that the numbers were high. We could not 
^hrst get native officials to give relief sufficiently liberally. 
When I went to the villages I put on more names. We 
had to urge them a good deal, and they went too far. 
1 dare say the letter had some effect, but prior to its receipt 
X had understood the situation and taken steps to contract 
relief. ^ 

One of our witness^, the Rev. Mr. Foss Westcott, 
brother missionaries gave casual 
relief m several villages near Cawnpore, and they gave it to 
people who seemed to them to be entitled to relief under 
Chapter V, and who seemed to them in exactly the same 
condition as people who were getting relief from Govern¬ 
ment. Are you sure that village relief was not cnt down 
too low, though in the end there may have been a tendency 
to put it too high?—A few deserving people may have 
been wrongly omitted, but it must be rememUred that in 
March the rabi crops were just coming in. It had 
always been intended to cut down the numbers then. 
After March I think the figures ran down to 6,000. 
I asked Mr. Simpson to make some arrangements by 
which he and Mr. Westcott would avoid giving relief to the 
same people. Mr. Simpson told me that Mr. Westcott 
was giving relief to whole villages. 

I see the numbers on relief works were 43,000 in January, 
7^81 on the 27th of February and 21,947 on the 27th of 
March.^ Can yon tell us what was the reason of that great 
defilino t* Some time in the lirst week of March wages were 
lowered _from_ the lO-seer scale to the 12-seer scale, and 
this rise in prices corresponded with the commencement of 
crop cutting; all the people went oil' to works in their 
fields. _ There was a considerable rise in February owing to 
the rains, whioh threw labourers out of employment: so long 
as there was no rain the people got employment in raising 
water. ° 

I see at the end of December and beginning of January 
wages were raised. The lO-seer scale and 95 -socr scale 
wore generally adopted, and this seems to have led to the 
rise in numbers?—I don’t think that that was the cause 
of the rise in numbers. 

Do you think the immediate cause was the want of 
emp’oymentp—I think so. 

The intermediate system was introduced in the first week 
of April ?—Yes. 

Did that lower numbers?—It did certainly, but I don’t 
think numbers were very gi-eat at the time of its intro¬ 
duction. 

At the end of March yon had 24,947 and on the 24th 
April 1,099. Don’t you think tliat was the result of the 
intermediate system?—It is difficult to say ; I think it must 
have been almost entirely due to the intermediate system. 

You raise the question whether admission to village relief 
works might not bo restricted to persons put on a village 
list, under the supervision of the Circle Officer P—Yes. ^ 

Do you think that a system should be introduced by 
which small tenants in need of relief who have a reason 
for staying at home to look after their farms and cattle and 
weakly persons unfit to go a distance but capable of some 
work, and widows with young children and such people 
should be admitted to village works by an order or chalan, 
and that landless labourers and robust people should be 
refused admission to village works and sent to work under 
Public Works Department officers at a distance?—I think 
it might be possible, but not at the beginning of the famine. 

A famine begins in November and December after the 
failure of the kharif. I suppose if yon introduced such 
works you would introduce them later, say in February or 
80 . Yes. I should like some Public Works relief works 
first, and see how they were getting on. 

And have village relief started as well?-It would be 
advisable to have some viUage relief. 

Ought village works to be restricted to certain classes <>— 

I don’t see why they should be restricted to certain classes. 

1 think they would be rather expensive, 

" n yon had one in every circle could you not work them 
through civil agency or zamindarsP—I think the circle 
would be rather too big. . 


I don t mean regular Revenue Inspector’s circles, but 
minor circles P—Yes, two or three patwaris’ circles. I shonld 
like to see a trial. I think it could be done. 

Yon say in reply to question No. 28 that it is difficult to 
prevent distributors straining a point in favour of Brahmins. 
I suppose that is village relief P—Yes. 

What sort of Brahmins do you refer to?—Brahmin 
widows. 

There is no particular harm if they do strain a point P— 
•i? sometimes to Brahmins who could do 

Without it and Tofusod to Chamars who requiro it. 

You My in reply to questions Nos. 183, 134, and 137 that 
canal officers complained they could not got labourers. What 
wages were they paying?—I cannot remember. I cannot 
say if they were paying by daily labour or piece-work. They 
were paying as much as on relief works. I was refei-ring 
to tho Fatehpiir Branch. Mr. Macleod spoke about people 
going to relief works. 

You say in your answer to question No. 179 that inmates 
being drafted to their homes gave wrong 
address P—It was towards the close of the famine. I think 
they did so because they wanted to stick to the poor-houses. 

In your answer to question No, 204 . you say subsistenoe 
aavam^s shonld he given only to those who have the means 
sowing a crop, from which the advance will be repaid. 
The proper time to make such an advance is when the 
cultivator is preparing the land. Where would that come 
from. Government relief or Charitable funds ?—I mean 
taqavi. 

Seed P—It is called subsistenoe taqaui. It is 

given simply to allow a man the means of support. 

How much did yon give altogether P-Rs. 1,671. 

Given to cultivators P—Yes. 

To bo repaid with or without interest ?—Without, 

Is it given on the security of the holding P—Yes. Small 
zemindars give their own zemindary. 

Do yon think it is a useful system P—I think so, I don’t 
think, however, it is capable of very great extension, I gave 
it jx> people who suffered from fires too. There are people 
besides who won’t take ordinary relief but will take taqavi 
of this kind. 

What people generally P—Small zemindars. 

In answer to question No. 216 you say the present high 
»te of interest is most disastrous for the agricultural classes. 

Is it still as high as ever P—Yes. 

mat rate are the people paying now P—If a man gets 
16 per cent, in the open market he considers himself verv 
fortunate. ■' 

That is a man who gives security P—Certainly, landed 
property under favourable conditions. 

If a man is not well-to-do he cannot get it at all P—No. 

'^ou say in answer to question No, 226 that yonr prin¬ 
ciple was to give alms from the Relief Fund to persons who 
were not bad enough to come on the lists of Chapters V and 

X. Under what head do you classify alms of that kind P_ 

The third head; people who are ashamed to take relief in the 
ordinary way. 

As regards the decrease of the population in villages, do 
you think that it is large P—It is very considerable in some 
villages undoubtedly. 

I suppose it is a good thing. It has not gone to tho 
extent of depriving -rillages of labour, has it P—Yes, It has. 

Had you complaints P—Yes, wo had to reduce revenue. 
Has land gone considerably out of cultivation P—Yes. 

Wiw there much loss of cattle during the famine P—No, 

I don t think there was. 

Was there much sale of jewels and pots and pans P—I 
don t think there was, I didn’t hear of it. • 

I snpp^ tho tightness of money would affeot the people 
who could get these things P—Yes, I think so. 

What do yon think is the condition of the people now 
as compared with what it was two or thre^ears previous to 
the famine. Have they recovered P—Ym, I think so 
Steady deterioration was going on independently of ths 
famine m certain parts of the districts. 

What was the oanse of the deterioration P—Agricultural 
depression, bad harvests. 

Is canal irrigation in the Cawnpore District a new thing t 
—Ao, It began before the Mutiny, 
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Has thSre been any great extension lately f —Witlun the 
last 20 yea^s two canals have been opened; one is hardly yet 
opened. Two existed before the Mutiny and the third was 
begun about the time of the settlement, 20 years ago. 

The opening of a canal in a district often injuriously 
affects tracts in drawing away labour ?—I. think it has done 
so to a ccitain extent. 

You say in your answer to question No. 282, etc., that 
some people think that the high rate of interest by restrict¬ 
ing dealings in com tended to raise prices. What people 
expressed that opinion ?—European merchants. 

As to the sufficient of the scale of wages, the point baa 
been much argued. In some parts of the country the D wa^ 
in particular is held to he not sufficient to properly maintain 
people in an ordinary state of good health. What is your 
impression on that point. Do you think the D wage is 
sufficient to get them into a decent normal state of health P— 
When a man came alone it was probably not too much, 
but when the whole family came the wages totalled up gave 
them considerably more than they required. A family of 
Chamars got 10 annas a day and spent perhaps 7 ^ annas. 

A large family P—About 2 men, 3 women and children. 

If some of the families can save a little even out of the 
lower rates of wages, do you think that's a bad thing P—Not 
at all. 

I mean to say it is the object of Government to get people 
to their villages at the beginning of the monsoons for agri¬ 
cultural work, and it is not easy to see how they are going to 
get on unless they have something in hand P—I have said 
m my note that if wo hadn’t given a great deal in January 
and February our numbers would not have dropped so easily 
afterwards. 

I suppose they only saved in such oases by living on some 
cheaper food than the staple grain P—On the works I thuik 
they lived on the staple grain. 

You don't think they eked it out with mahua P—We had 
very few on works when the came. They may have 

got a little gram leaves. 

As a matter of fact the people did plunder the gram 
fields P—They did not exactly plunder. They only took 
the leaves from the plants j this was not objected to. 

(Dr. Bichardson) —They rather encouraged it, didn’t 
they. They think prmiing it in this way leads to its spread¬ 
ing P—Perhaps. 

(President.) —Was there anything else they could get 
besides gram P—Bor berries. They mixed the her and gram 
leaves together and made a sort of paste. 

(Mr. Moldemess). —Yon say the district is now as pros¬ 
perous as it was before the famine. How was the mortality 
during the famine months. Was it much in excess of the 
normal P— Not for the district ai a whole. 

During the famine months there was no exceptional moi’- 
tality P —The death-rate was high in the south-east of the 
district in the cold weather of 1896-97 and in the early p!irt 
of the hot weather of 1897. 

Was the mortality in September and October 1897 
connected with privation P—I suppose the immediate cause 
was fever, but whether the fever would have proved fatal 
to the same extent without the privation preceding it I can¬ 
not say. 

There was a rule laid down regarding village relief that 
ordinarily the number on the relief list should not exceed 
3 per cent, of the population. With your practical experi¬ 
ence what do you say as to the soundness of this ratio ?— 
I should say it was very liberal for a whole district con¬ 
stituted like mine. I don’t know if it would do for the 
worst tracts in the southern part of Cawnpore. 

Taking a whole tahsil ?—I should say so. 

What was the precise object of substituting the 12-soer 
basis for the 9^-seer basis P —We thought wo had too many 
people on. 

Were prices at 12 seera P —No. 

Sp the minimum wage was not given P —No. 

Apart from the Canal Department had you complaints 
from private employers of labour that they could not get 
workmen P —I heard zemindars say they could not get 
labourers easily. 

Were there any complaints in Cawnpore itself among the 
TOOple employing labour that they could not get coolies ?— 
I don’t think we touched the Cawnpore labour. 


Was labour coming into Cawnpore in excess of the 
demand P—The labourers in Cawnpore are entirely distinct. 
I do not think the Cawnpore labour was affected at all. 

(President). —Did private employers in Cawnpore raise 
their wages P -No. I tried to get some of the people into 
mills, hut they would not work there. 

Were there any letters in the papers that on relief works 
they were giving excessive wages P—There was a letter from 
Etawah. 

(Mr. Moldemess^ —It seems that outside the Canal 
Department there were very few complaints that labour was 
short in consequence of relief works P—Very few. There 
was no demand for labour in February. 

Then came apparentlv the hai-vcst and with that the people 
went to the harvest P—Yes. ■ 

Then from April to the rains you only seem to have had 
about 1,000 to 2,000 people on'relief works. Did that supply 
all the labour that was required P—I think it did. There was 
a good deal of labour in the canal-irrigated villages. There 
was melon-growing in the Jumna tract, and that absorbed a 
good deal of labour. 

Prom April to the rains had yon ever requests from people 
for work or complaints that they could not get work P— 
Perhaps a few, nothing worth mentioning. 

What is your opinion as to whether the intermediate 
system gives sufficient relief in tracts distressed like yours P— 
It would not have done at the beginning. 

At that particular timeP—I am inclined to think it did. 

I understand a family could earn enough to keep itself?— 
Yes, if they earned the full wage. 

Did they do the full taskP—No. We could not get enough 
diggers. We got weakly people. 

What did you do then P—Dressed the road. 

Were people ever turned away because there was not a 
suffioiency of diggers?—At the beginning when the rules 
were not understood perhaps they may have been, but only 
for a very short time; later on certainly not. 

I suppose the intermediate system was not popular with 
the people P—^No. 

Latterly when it was working properly, do you think the 
people earned a fair wage?—I think they did, but there were 
80 few diggers. 

It was not sufficiently attractive for the digger?—No. 

Then on these works subsequently kitchens were started 
for children?—I think we gave cooked food. 

Had children run down ?—Not on works more than in 
villages. 

Had they run down in villages?—Yes. 

Tlien what was done?—One could do nothing except give 
an allowance for the child to the mother. We hadn’t time 
to distribute food in the villages. 

Do you know if the general rate of wages of labour in 
Cawnpore has increased within the last 10 years or so ?—I 
think so, but I cannot give a decided answer. It wou'd be 
necessary to particularize tracts. 

(President.) —I suppose wages are still paid in gr-ain in 
villagesP—Yes, sometimes, not always. The ordinary wage 
is so much pice and chabeni. 

(Dr. Bichardson.) —You didn’t hear it said that there 
was anything peculiar about this fever which was so prevalent 
in October and November, whether it was contagious and 
connected with famine?—It was simply the ordinary malarial 
fever as far as I know. 

Did it attack all classes?—Yes. 

Not necessarily those run down with privation ?—No, the 
fever was universal. 

What was the first form of relief in your district P —I 
think absolutely the firat form was the poor-house opened 
from private subscriptions. 

WhenP—About August or September 18(16. 

Wore there many beggars?—-Yes. 

Were these in any numbers?—30 to 40 people wore ad¬ 
mitted who were chiefly sufferiirg from ulcers. 

Then the State poor-houses wore not opened till later on? 
—We had a poor-house opened from private funds in October. 
That was taken over by the State in November. 

Was that well filled?—We had 600 almost all at once. 

X 2 
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That seemed to have indicated that there was considerable 
distress?—There was no question about that. You had only 
to walk about Cawnpore to see it. 

Were these people wandering about in a very bad state?— 
Yes, very much emaciated. 

You say in answer to question No. 242 that the police had 
to pick many up and send them oS on trollies; they were too 
weak to walk. I suppose you mean those you talked of just 
now?—This refers to a later period. 

Who were the people who came first to your poor-houses? 
—Chiefly vagrants. 


From what direction were they heading ?—^From across 
the Jumna or Ganges. Cawnpore has the name of being a 
rich city and people were coming into it. 

Was the mortality among them high ?—Yes. 

Were you satisfied with the amount of medical aid placed 
at your disposal P—Yes. We were better off than many of 
the districts surrounding us. 

You began in good time ?—Yes. 


And had sufficient medical relief?—We hadn’t a superior 
officer till April. 


What did the District Medical Officer do P—^He could not 
go about and see relief works. He is not expected to go to 
camp. 


Who did the inspection ?—No medical officer did I't. 

Do you think you had a sufficient organization to meet 
the needs of the wandering beggars and emaciated people P^— 
I think we had. 

Was the ration sufficient ?—I think quite sufficient ; it 
may have been a little bit too good. I think they were not 
accustomed to anything so good. 

Had the medical officer a free-hand to give extras ?— 
Certainly, anything the doctor considered necessary was 
given. 

Yon had no complaint to make as regards the sufficiency 
of medical aid P—No complaint. 

He went round and saw that the subordinates were attend¬ 
ing to their duties ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Miffham .)—The Fatehpur Branch of the Ganges 
Canal was in progress?—Yes. 

Was it worked entirely on relief principles ?—At first 
departmentally. Later on on relief principles in Fatehpur. 

Work was being carried out on departmental principles ?— 
It stopped after a time. There was no work done in Cawn¬ 
pore which made any diffrence in the demand for employ¬ 
ment. 

You would have required as many relief works if the 
canal work had not been in existence ?—Yes. Belief works at 
Sarh were within a few hundred yards of the canal. 


Mr. J. Mope Mr. J. Hope Simpson, Officiating Collector of 

& impso n. j ^ written statement of evidence. 

S9th Mar. I must premise that I only took over charge in Banda 
1898. . after the close of the famine, and was therefore not per- 

■' ' sonally acquainted with the methods of relief employed, 

which were peculiar to the famine administration of the 
district. From December 1896 to October 1897 I was 
stationed in the Jhansi district, and was engaged part of 
the time on village relief, part of the time on the distribu¬ 
tion of charitable relief, and during the whole of my stay 
I was in charge of one or other of the poor-houses in that 
district. 

My remarks anent departures from the prescriptions of 
the Famine Code in the case of relief works are mainly 
based upon correspondence (official and demi-official) carried 
on by my predecessor, Mr. H. 0. Perard, and upon notes 
left by him before his departure for England. 

Opinions which I may venture to express with regard to 
village, poor-house, and charitable relief are the result of 
my own experience, unless the contrary is expressly stated, 

(a) As far as I can ascertain, the following were the 
principal deviations from the provisions of the Famine 
Code in this district 


(i) Seclion 66 .—It was found in practice impossible 
to classify relief workers in the manner laid 
down by this section. The numbers crowd¬ 
ing to the works were so large, and the con¬ 
ditions of the district are so backward, that 
a much rougher classification was necessary 
and was resorted to, The following was the 
classification which was carried out, and it 
appears to have worked well:— 


Class A. —Able-bodied diggers (beldars). 

Class JB. —(i) Weaker men employed as carriers. 


(ii) Women of all classes fit for carrying 

work. 

(iii) Children, 12 to 16 years of age. 

Class C.—(i) Men, from weakness or other cause 

incapable of work. 

(ii) Women. 


Class D.—(i) Children, 7 to 12 years of age. 

(ii) „ below 7 years. 

Of the above classes, C and D were the dependants. 
During the earlier stages of the famine the chil¬ 
dren in class D leceived two pice or one pice 
according to age. Later cooked food was pro¬ 
vided for them, and tliis system was found to be 
by far the most effective. 

The question of payment of a money wage at all on 
relief works appears to me to be one which 
requires serious consideration, hut there are many 
cogent reasons why classes C and D (dependants) 


Banda, called in and examined. 

should always be remunerated in cooked food and 
receive no pice at all. 

(ii) Sections 70 and 77.—The task system was 
carried out on a rough and ready calculation. 
As far as praotioab’e, 15 diggers [beldars, class 
A) were included in each gang, and the work 
of the gang was fixed accordiug to the task 
demanded from the diggers. For example, 
supposing the gang to consist of 100 individuals 
and to contain 15 diggers, and the task to be 
100 cubic feet, the total work demanded from 
the whole gang was 1,500 cubic feet du g and 
carried. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
determining factor which fixed the payment of 
the gang was the diligence or otherwise of the 
beldars. The task allotted varied from 80 to 
130 cubic feet per heldar. 

The above method worked very well in practice, 
and I cannot suggest any fairer method when 
the numbers are so large that it is practically 
impossible to classify individuals and fix the 
task For the gang on the total of the tasks 
which should thus be arrived at. 

(iii) Section 74 .—In this district the mate was chosen 

by the officer in charge, not by the gang itself. 
It was found impossible to maintain the system 
laid down in the Code in this respect. The 
system adopted worked successfully in practice, 
and there were no complaints with respect to it. 

(iv) Section 85 .—Latrines were at first constructed, 

but the people could not he got to use them. 
Finally a boundary was fixed and marked out 
by flags, and offices of nature were not allowed 
to he performed within the boundary. The 
conservancy establishment went round and 
buried night soil found lying about outside the 
boundary. This system worked very well. 

(v) Sections 87 and 88 .—It was found that a daily 

payment was essential at all periods of the 
famine, payments being made not to the head 
of the gang, but to the individual. 

(vi) Section 90.—The minimum wage was given on 

all days when the workers were prevented 
from working owing to no fault of their own. 
The section might be amended on these lines. 

(vii) The “ modified intermediate system ” was 

brought into use when the rains fell. It is a 
much more severe system in practice than the 
full Code system, hut it has many excellent 
points. In the case of severe and general 
famine it would probably only te found practi¬ 
cable in the case of local works on the system 
employed in the south of Allahabad towards the 
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close of the fftiniiie, and in connection With a 
very close and extended section 54 relief. In 
the beginning of a famine on test works, and at 
the close when other work is available, it is an 
excellent deterrent system. 

(5) The success of the relief operations was most extra¬ 
ordinary. I shall he in a position to give the Famine 
Commission figures with regard to the general mortality of 
the district which will illustrate the success as regards 
saving life. No death was reported as being due to star¬ 
vation, and though there can be no doubt that deaths 
occurred from privation and want at least in a secondary 
degree, their number was marvellously small, as is proved 
by the figures generally. 

The condition of the district at present is wonderful 
considering the stress through which it has passed, and an 
index to its material prosperity is found in the following 
statement of collections of revenue and taqoMi. These 
collections have been made with very slight recourse to 
coercive processes. 



Collected. 

Balance. 

Total. 


A a. 

R a. f. 

1 R a. p. 

Bevemie, kharif, 1306 fasli. 

4,74,903 8 6 

22,031 9 11 

j 4,96,924i 2 6 

Arrears from rabi, 1304, fasli 

88,148 13 7 

4,386 11 9 

I 93,036 9 4 

Taqavi , • • 

95,304 13 6 

65,759 9 1 

j 1,81,064 6 6 

Tota} collections . 

6,68,357 2 6 

92,667 14 9 

( 

17.61,025 1 3 


Tiiat is to say, that in an ordinary year the amount to he 
collected this jisi would have been just under five lakhs, 
and yet the people generally are in such a good condition 
as the result of a splendid harvest and careful adminis¬ 
tration during the famine that they h rve paid more than 
six and a half lakhs of what they owe to Government as 
the accumulation of several seasons of default. It would 
have been absolutely impossible to have collected the 
amount which has actually been collected, even with a free 
employment of coercive process, had not the people been 
encouraged by a wise provision, and a judicious distribution 
of taqmi and Indian Famine Relief Fund money, to till 
their land and sow it last June and July. 

The following table shows the area under kharif and rahi 
this year compared with the imnnal (average of the years 
1398 to 1302 fasli inclusive) aiva in acres :— 


Kharif, 1305 
fasli. 


Rabi, 1306 
fasli. 

Normal. 

Total, 1305 1 
fasli. 

Nom.al. 

463,946 

467,820 

305,323 

487,313 

769,269 

1 

955,133 


The rahi area is very considerably less than the normal, 
while the kharif area was praotioaliy normal. This state of 
affairs is due (1) to the largo amount of taqavi and Indian 
i amine Belief Fund money distributed iu May and June 
before the kharif sowings ; (2) to the very high price of 
seed grain for the rahi, gram for seed costing in places as 
much as four or five seers to the rupee ; (3) to the fact that 
the rahi sowings require a very much larger amount of 
sped than the kharif. 

The figures quoted are very reassuring and to my mind 
are sufficient of themselves to refute any charge of insuffi¬ 
ciency of relief. Any further proof of success which might 
he necessary is to be found in the physical condition of the 
population at the present moment. That condition is one 
of normal well-being and comfort, except in the ease of 
the wanderers and waifs who have been left stranded on 
the subsidence of the great tide of relief. They, however, 
are the poor who are always with us. 

With regard to economy, it is difficult to speak with 
authority. I shall be in a position to give the Commission 
information with regard to the relative costliness of the 
various forms of relief, from which, I think, it will 
appear that the cost of relief per individrual could not well 
have been diminished. The matter for debate is whether 
or no, ill the attempt to relieve every individual who was 
in actual need, numbers have not been relieved who as a 
matter of fact were not in urgent need of relief. It appeaw 
10 me that as long as wages on relief works are paid in 
pice, there are found to be a certain number of j.ersons 
who will resort to those works before they are actually ip 


want of fond. I think it is also probable that at first the 
wages given on relief works were more than was ac(uaHy 
necessary to support heslthful life, in the case of families 
who resorted to the works en masse. It is difficult to 
advance proof of a proposition of this nature, but there are' 
two facts which have been brought to my notice in this 
connection—one of them is that a good few of the workers 
were able to save a small amount; the other is that on the 
works there were shops of various traders who sell what to 
the ordinary labourer are luxuries. One of the officers in 
charge informed me that on his work there were the shops 
of tiaders of the following descriptions ; tobacconists, tailors, 
vegetable sellers, hharhJiunjas, butchers,sellers, bartan- 
toalas, and sellers of imitation jewellery. 

The fact of these shops remaining on the work argues 
that they were driving a trade. 

There may be an explanation of this in the fact that 
the smaller cnitivators went on to the work before they 
were in abject distress, in order to save the little they had 
for the next sowings, and I thiuk that this very probably 
did happen. I am not at all sure that it is a bad thing 
that it should happen. It is pi obably partially the cause 
of the present satisfactory state of the district. 

Considering the enormous numbers on relief, the famine 
was economically run, and I think that the only possible 
method of keeping down the numbers to those who actually 
would die in case relief were not given, would be to distri¬ 
bute cooked food instead of pice. I am aware that there 
are many objections to this course, and tlmt it is open to 
much peculation, but I believe if it were tried on a portion 
of the work, the difficulties would probably prove to be 
snob as could be overcome. The project would have to be 
worked out in detail beforehand and careful preparation 
made for its actual working, but I believe that it would be 
eminactly successful in keeping numbers down to those of 
the persons in actual severe distress. 

An alternative scheme which is open to more objections 
still is the.payment by cheques on the bania, each cheque 
representing a certain ration of dry flour. I believe that 
the difficulties oonneoted with this scheme might also be 
overcome by careful forethought and supervision. 

With regard to ■village and poor-house relief, I would 
record my opinion that the present system could not be 
improved upon as far as eoonoiuy is concerned. Village 
relief under section 64 is the cheapest and most effective 
form of relief in every way. It would be impossible to 
extend it at the expense of relief works, owing to the 
dant'er of moral demoralisation of the recipients, but it is 
a form of relief which is popular, very effective, and very 
little open to opportunities for peculation if properly super¬ 
vised. During the Jhansi famine there was only one 
case of peculation in this form of relief reported. 
Both poor-house and village relief need much supervision 
and very hard work on the part of superior officers, but for 
that they are prepared when famine declares itself, 

I am afraid that in the above remarks I have included 
a good deal which should by rights have Come under head 
(c). With regard to that bead, 1 would add the following 
remarks;— 

(1) All test works should be oommenoed in those pint* 

of the district where distress is most pronounced, 
and should be on the modified intermediate 
system, the distance test being inoperative and 
difficult to work, and the task test being the onlv 
possible index to the reality of distress. Poor- 
houses should be opened at centres where there is 
an influx of emaciated beggars, simultaneously 
with, or, if necessary, even previous to, test works. 

(2) With increasing distress the system of local small 

works, still on the intermediate system, coupled 
with extension of section 54 relief, should be 
resorted to. 

(3) When famine declares itself pronounced, large 

works on the full Code system, as modified by 
the experience of the present famine, should be 
opened. Payments to be made, if possible, iu 
food. 

(4) Towards the end of famine, when field work opeM, 

the modified intermediate system to be again 
brought into action, coupled with the necessary 
extension of section 54 relief, which will 
probably be considerable. 

(5) Poor-houses to he coutiuued after the close of the 

works until the new harvest comes into tho 
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I markets, wHen charity may be assumed to again 

begin. 

(d) Poor-houses.—The present system needs amplification 
in many respects. There is at present no legal power to 
enable officers to transport to relief works paupers who may 
be passed as medically fit for work. As a matter of fact, 
during the past famine this course was freely resorted to by 
the officials in charge at Jhansi, but the paupers frequently 
succeeded in escaping on the way. I would recommend for 
serious consideration whether male paupers who resort to 
this practice and again turn up at the poor-house should not 
be liable to whipping in case of detection, and also in case 
of physical fitness. In the case of male paupers physi<^lly 
unfit, and of female paupers, punishment should be given 
by application of the penal ration and consistent refusal of 
any of the extra diet which was granted generally from 
charitable funds. 

2. Power should be ^ven to the superintendent of a 
poor-house to refuse to allow any pauper to depart from the 
poor-house who is obviously unfit for work and can only 
subsist by begging. The matter to be put up before the 
official visitor at his next visit. 

3. All Magistrates should have the power to order the 
incarceration of beggar’s in the poor-house. In Jhansi the 
number of b( ggars in the streets of the city was often 
considerable, and it was the custom to send those who were 
physically unfit for work to the poor-house. Such orders 
were, however, necessarily purely executive. Many pei-sons 
appeared to prefer one full meal a fortnight and starvation 
the 13 other days to regular small rations with loss of liberty 
and enforced cleanliness. The last-named was probably one 
of the most deterrent features in connection with poor- 
houses. 

Village relief .—The lists should be prepared when 
scarcity is first apprehended, and relief should begin at 
latest at the time of commencement of test works. Pos¬ 
sibly it will at that time be only necessary on a small scale, 
but the people first hit by famine are not the healthy, who 
would go out to test Works when pressed, but those who in 
ordinary times subsist on a charity which ceases at the first 
approach of scarcity. Early commencement of village 
relief would not only prevent the recipients ever getting 
into such a low physical condition as to be unable to with¬ 
stand the slightest attacks of disease, but would also prevent 
the influx of beggars into the towns, an influx highly 
undesirable on all grounds. 

2. Village relief having commenced, the whole plan for 
its extension in case of inoi’easing distress should be at once 
worked out, the tahsil imprests increased as may be re¬ 
quired, and everything be brought into working order in 
case of any large extension being necessary. In case of 
severe famine the kanungo’s circle is too large a unit. In 
Jhansi two officers were detailed for each kanungo’s circle. 
I can imagine circumstances under which four relief circles 
in each kanungo’s circle might be necessary. There is no 
reason why these circles should not be mapped out ready at 
an early stage and numbered 1, 2, 3, and 4. At the 
commencement one officer might supervise all four. Later 
on he might be posted to numbers 1 and 2 and a second to 
numbers 3 and 4. In the extreme case each of the four 
sub-circles might be made a separate charge. 

3. The closing of village relief is a very important portion 
of the closing of relief, and it should be the object of much 
judgment and consideration. As in the case of poor-houses, 
it seems to me that it should not entirely cease until the 
pockets of the cultivators are filled by the sale of the next 
harvest’s produce. There will be no danger of misuse of the 
relief if it is properly supervised, as the index to necessity 
in the case of village relief is actual physical condition. 

4. The question of relief to those who have relations who 
ought to support them and do not is a difficult one. If the 
rule is that no one is to die of starvation, physical necessity 
will be the guide in such cases. 

In conclusion, I may say that I shall be prepared to give 
evidence on many points on which I have not touched in 
this note, but which are suggested in the questions. I may 
add that the orders reached me so late that I have been 
unable to draft the note as fully as I should have desired 
to do. 

(President .)—You are at present officiating as Collector 
of Banda. You were in the Jhansi District during the 
famine P—Yes 


paper P—Yes, his'final note, and also to a certain extent 
from what I heard fi’om officers-in-charge. 

I don’t suppose you mean that the able-bodied diggers, 
whom you put as A, got the A class wage P—There was 
a certain wage fixed for diggers which was larger than the 
wage for ordinary men. 

You have not gone into the question of the changes in 
wages P—Wages were changed three times. ' 

How was it changed P—The maximum was raised and 
the minimum reduced. In January and again in March the 
minimum was reduced. 

Did you reduce it by assigning a lower rate of the current 
prices ?—Yes. 

I notice in your classification under class D that you had 
two classes of children—(i) children 7 to 12 years of age, and 
(ii) children below 7 years. Was it the rule for children 
under 12 to work P—As far as possible they made every 
child do some work, but there was no check on that work. 

I suppose children from 7 to 12 got 2 pice and children 
below that one pice P—Yes. I think it was in April or 
May that kitchens began and after that no pice was given for 
non-working childi’en. 

Do yon think that the one pice rate was enough for a child ? 
—I think it proved to be sufficient. It used to be originally 
two pice and then in March 1»97 it was reduced to one pice 
all round. 

And then after that cooked food was substituted P—Yes. 

So there was not much opportunity of seeing if it was 
enough P—No. 

Was it a part of ycnr duty in Jhansi to see relief works ? 
—No. I only inspected relief works in camp, and even that 
was not a part of my duty. 

Your duties were particularly connected with village 
relief P—Yes, and poor-houses. 

{Mr. Holderness.) —I think your relief was started at the 
beginning of December ?—Yes, it really did not get into 
fair working order till January. Before that month the 
imprests at tabsils were too low and many ran out. 

All over the district P—Yes. 

For the purposes of preparing the list of district doles 
wliat circle inspectors had you P—Originally one kannngo. 
in each circle and then we added an assistant, a pi’omoted 
patwari. As a matter of fact the promoted patwaris in 
Jhansi did well, but in Banda badly. 

How many circle inspectors had you then P—-I am afraid 
I cannot say. 

The kanungos were doubled P—Yes 

Gratuitous relief got into full swing in January P—It 
was in good working order in February ; it was extended in 
July. 

In February you had 7,000 and in April 12,000. What ■ 
was the cause of that steady extension P—I think the cause 
was the inspection in camp. I had to double the village 
relief in Moth. 

When P—In February 1897. 

When they reached 15,000 had yon as many as you consid¬ 
ered necessary?—It is difficult to say. Under the system 
we were working under we had as many as necessary. 

What system ?—The full Code system. 

There was no change of system till the rains .“—Not till 
J uly. 

I see at the end of July your numbers went up on gra¬ 
tuitous relief. What was the reason of that ?—When the 
intermediate system came into force there were no dependants 
on works. '1 hat drove many persons who could not work to „ 
village relief. I am sure the number was not extravagant. 

In Jhansi at the end of May and beginning of June yon 
had from 8,000 to 9,000 dependants on works. Those dis- 
appeared as soon as you introduced the intermediate system^ P 
—Yes 

And yon brought them in to village relief P —Yes, 

Was it your impression that it might have been extended 
somewhat V—I certainly don’t think relief was at all extra¬ 
vagant. I think the increase was fully justified. 

Were the people in your poor-hou.ses residents of your 
district ?—At one period there were a good many people 
from Native States. 


^ As regards the description that you give as to the classifica¬ 
tion of relief workers, is that taken from Mr. Ferard’s 


Were measures taken to draft the people back to iiheir 
homes P—^Yes. 
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What about the people from Native States P—We wrote 
the Political Agent, and he arranged to send people down 
d take them away. 

Did that go on continuously ?—Yes. 

Ihe poor-house population reflects that constant weed- 
; P-Yes. 

Were the bulk of those in the poor house people of the 
triot P—Yes. 

In what state did they come P—Some of them came in a 
y bad state, especially those we had caught and put in. 
ere was a large proportion who were unfit for the poor- 
iseg, and those we drafted to works. They used to run 
ay on their way there. 

Weakly people you sent back to their villages afterwards? 
fes, whenever we could. We did it through the tahsil 
iprassie. 

Were these placed on gratuitous relief P—Yes. 

What did you allow as dole P—Originally it was five pice 
a man, four for a woman, two for a big child and one for 
nail child. Afterwards we reduced it respectively to 4, 3> 
ad 1. 

Was that reduction justified in your opinion?—Yes. I 
■ a decided improvement in one month. 


Was it a healthy year P—Yes. There was practically no Mr J. TTope 
cholera. Simpson, 

Do yon know the October, November and December death- „ 

rates ?—In October it was '48 per cent., in November ‘51, 
and in December '41. That would be on a population of 
706,000. - 

Apparently you consider this high death-rate at the end of 
the year the result of privation P—I think it was to a great 
extent due to that. 

You are inclined to the opinion that it might have been 
reduced if relief measures had been kept on P—Yes, if poor- 
houses and village relief had been kept on. That is only 
my impression. 

You say the condition of the district is wonderfully 
good P—Yes. 

Is the rabi area less than the normal?—It is three-fifths. 

The kharif area was normal P—Yes. 

And the general condition of the people in campP— 

Wonderfully good. You could not tell now externally 
that there had been a famine at all. 

What is the condition as regards debts P—Some of the big 
landed proprietoM are bankrupt ; tenants and labourers are 
not much in debt. 


Iven on the reduced dole P—No. I cannot say that. 

P'^'esident .)—What was the dividing line for children P 
imall children would be those under five years of age. 

Mr. Solderness ).—You say they impi’oved on the dole P 
saw a distinct improvement. 

ls^ regards the smaller dole, you are not prepared to say 
! it brought about an improvement P—No. 

7as that not an t indication that children were fairly well 
t by their parents P—On the whole parents were very 
1 to their children, but I saw some ten-ible cases of neglect, 
iow did you deal with them P—We could not deal with 
n. I tried to make the zamindars responsible for them. 

1 these cases where children were emaciated, was this due 
egleot or sickness P—I cannot say exactly. 

on say in your note as re^rds the success of relief oper¬ 
as that you are in a p_osition to give figures regarding 
mortality of the districts P—I have only Banda figure^ 
the Jhansi figures. 

Ithough you have not the figures for Jhansi, I suppose 
know the course of mortality in the Jhansi District P 
r do you account for the rapid increase in September and 
)ber ?—I think it was pax-tially due to the closing of vil- 
relief and poor-houses. 

i your opinion it might have been better to have kept 
loor-honses and relief works open ?—I think many of 
ieople who died in those months had lived to a great 
it on charity ordinarily. Private charity did not begin 
he harvest was over. Between the closing of poor-houses 
relief works and the opening of private charity there 
a lacuna. 

hen_ did private charity begin again P—In December, 
bly in November. 

L stating that do you^ state it from village inspections P— 
s in camp in Banda in October and I saw that, on the 
physically the district was extremely good, but there 
a few cases of emaciation. Possibly we kept some people 
through the famine, who even in an ordinary year 
d have died. j j 

•om what you saw in Banda you got the same impression 
gards Jhansi P—I cannot speak of Jhansi. 

Jhansi in the early part of the year the mortality was 
. To what do yon ascribe that P—It was due to the 
md wet weather affecting everybody. We took three 
bodies out of the poor-house one morning after a wet 

'iMh/e«i.)-Were they badly clad P-They Were very 
clad;^ bi^t the people had no staijiina, , 


Then as regards the suggestion that numbers might have 
been kept down by giving labourers grain or cooked food?— 
It is a difficult question. I have no doubt that many 
people were on works, who should not have been there. 
It is diflficult to prove. In Banda there were many esses 
of men on relief works who had their cattle stolen ; from, 
that I should conclude that they were not in absolute want. 
In Banda Mr. Forbes told me he always met well dressed 
little girls in the evening going home from the works, and 
they said they had gone to works to get pice for sweet-meats. 
Rupees 10 was discovered among three people who had saved 
the money on the Oral works. 

As regards cultivators, it is a good thing, is it not, that 
they did not sell their cattle P—Yes, an excellent thing. It 
is certainly a question whether people should not be relieved 
before they are in absolute straits. 

^ Yon are in favour of giving legal powers to detain paupers 
m poor-houses and to enable officers to transport to relief 
works paupers who are fit for work. If such were 
permitted, would there not be extortion on the part of the 
police?—I would not have the police in the matter at all. 
It would be done through the action of the Magistrate. 

(Presirfeat.)-With reference to both Banda and Jhansi, 
do yon think the death-rates are up to the actual. Do you 
think, if after a famine, careful village to village enquiries 
were made as to the people who had disappeared or died 
that the result would be larger than was given P—In Banda 
certainly. There was a careful check made of the chowki- 
dar’s books in November and December, with the result that 
in one Police circle 70 previously nnreported deaths were 
reported, ranging from May to November. These came on 
to the returns after the check. In Jhansi the police had 
paid great attention to the matter, and so it was much better. 

Do you think in Banda and Jhansi many people wandered 
to other districts and died there P—No. 

{Br. Bichardson.) —Has the population of Banda de¬ 
creased as a result of the famine P—Yes, by over 32,700 
since 1891, this being the actual excess of deaths over births. 

As far as you saw was the medical assistance in Banda 
sufficient P—I think it was certainly. 

When the famine bad disappeared you had only a residuum 
of feeble people P—When I went to Banda there were only 
some orphans left. ^ 

Were there many orphans P-^Thefie were 870 when I went 
there. 

Were they sickly P—In Nirwee they had mumps and ulcer¬ 
ation of the gums. We could not cure it, and then we 
found that the real reason was dirt. There was ophthalmia 
which was due to dirt, I think. 


Tr Bolderness). You say the success of relief aperations 
mda was extraordinary. Was that as regards the ganer, 
lortalityh—At the time of highest pressure there were 
per cent on ^relief works and our normal death-rate 
he year is 31'08., The death-rate in 1897. was 61'S3 
of that in the last three months .when relief 
closed the death-rate was extremely high,, so it is 
air to put that down to the famine. If we reduce the 
i-rate tor the three months to the normal we get 41'67, 


Did many lose their sight P—There were two oases of 
total blindness and six oases of partial blindness. 

You had ulceration of the gums. Was there aiw suspicion 
of scurvy among the poor-house population P —We called it 
scurvy. It did not yield to ordinary treatment. 

Do yon think the sanitary condition of these poor-houses 
was satisfactory P-: The Jhansi. poor-house was in a splendid 
position, and very easily kept clean. The Banda poor-house 
was closed before I went there. 
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(3ir. Jffose.)—Didveop^a under class D get paid the D 
wage of the Code ?—Tdie maximum the men got was 7 pice, 
the u/niraum was 5 The maximum was increased in Janu¬ 
ary to H and the minimum reduced to 4, because we found 
that people came who did not really need assistance, finally 
the minimum was reduced from 4 to 3. The weakly got a 
maximum of 6. The women got a maximum of 5 pice 
i-ight through. Their minimum was the same as th'' men’s. 
Children got a maximum of 4 and a minimum of 3 all 
througli. 


Wnat was the rate taken as a basis P —In January I thl.nk 
it was fixed at 10 seers and in March it went to 12 seers. 
As a matter of faet I think it was finally fixed at 11. 

With the permission of the President the witness made 
the following statement:— 

I see the Ecvd. Mr. J. R. Hill in his note says that 
in the year 1895 there was a famine in Banda. 

I was in Band-a till April 1895. The death-rate in Banda 
during that year w -.s lower than for years and distinctly 
lower than the normal. 


Ms. A. Cdeeden, Supervisor, District Surveyor, Hamirpur District, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written 
answera to the Commission’s questions. 

* 27. Thi; section was carried out in its entirety in respect 
to the Public Worki Department until the i=suc of the rules 
under Government Order, North-Western Provinces and 
Oiidh, No. 18, Public Works Department, dated tlie 6th 
December 1896, and even then the Collector was always con¬ 
sulted in re pect to any matters which arose and which were 
not provided for in tlie rules, and in cases where the rules 
had to be modified in any way to suit local circumstances. 
Any decision arrived at in such cases was reported to the 
Divisional Engineer by the Didriot Surveyor. Thus the 
Fcale of tak-s wai always settled by the Collector and the 
Didiiot Surveyor in eon .ultation, and the results were com¬ 
municated to the Divisional Engineer for.his approval. If 
the Divisional Engineer requested any modification, it was 
carried out. 

Similarly, all orders received by the District Surveyor 
from hi< departmental superior officers were communicated 
to the Collector for hi) information and were carried out. 
If any modifications of these orders seemed necessary, the 
Collector and the Didrict Surveyor in consultation made the 
neccssaiy modification, and the latter officer communicatod 
the change made to his departmental superior for approval 
and sanction. This method of airanglng matters worked, 
on the whole, very sati factoiuly. At first the wages were 
fixed by the Collector, but after the issue of the G. 0. 
No. 18, Public Works Department, of 1896, the Commis- 
fioner fixed the wages for the whole division, and this was 
more sati..factory, as there was then no difference to tempt 
peopl > lo go from one di trict to another. I’rom this time 
no change of wages was permissible without the Commis- 
fioner’s'auction. In this didrict the Collector authorised 
the Joint and As,-i.stant Collootors, Deputy Collectors, and 
Tahsildars to in spect and report on largo relief works under 
the Public Works Department, and, if they found it neco.s- 
sary, to have any defect or deficiencies of management- 
remedied on the spot. The reports made by these officers 
the Collector sent to the District Surveyor, who issued any 
order or called for any explanation which he oonddered that 
the report r.ocossitrtod. This wa« thus a very good arrange¬ 
ment and of great assistance to the District Sui'veyor in the 
control and management of the Public Works Department 
relief works. I think, however, that only revenue offioere 
down to the rank of Deputy Collectors should make such 
inspections and reports. 

37. Under this section all officers in charge of Public 
Works Department relief works were supplied with printed 
forms of repoi-ts on service post-cards. Those daily report 
post-cards were posted daily by the “ Officer in charge ” to 
the Collector, to the Divisional Engineer, and to the District 
Surveyor, and they supplied the following information for 
each day :—■ 

(1) The number of men, women, and children workers 
separately ; (2) tlie number of men, women, 
and children dependants of the relief workers ; 
(3) the total of all classes ; (4) the quantity 
of work done ; (5) the total expenditure for 
the day ; (6) the deaths and the cause of 
death. 

This daily information was very valuable to the officers 
concerned and was easily procurable by the officer in charge 
from ill i charge day book. To the Collector the post-cards 
showed the numbers on work, and the increasing or decreas¬ 
ing tendency in each part of the district, and also the 
mortality and its causes. To the District Sni-veyor, besides 
also conveying all this useful information, it showed how 
much work was being done daily and the daily expenditure, 
from which ho could watch the cost of the work, and could 


also estimate how much money the work required every week 
or ten days, and enable him to arrange for it well before¬ 
hand. To the Divi.ional Engineer all the information was 
useful, and it enabled him to judg; pretty ascurately the 
money requirements of the districts in hisdividon. I think 
the u.sefulness of these post-card daily reports cannot be 
over-estimated. 

38. At first the officer in charge of a work submitted his 
weekly progress return (Porm III) to the District Surveyor 
and also sent a duplicate to the Collector, but this was found 
to delay the reinru sometimes. He was then required to 
submit only one copy of the report to the District Surveyor 
and the Dlstriot Surveyor furnished the Collector with a 
copy, the original being retained by the former officer as the 
voucher for his expenditure. This system was also found to 
delay the Collector’s weekly report, until it was finally 
arranged that the District Surveyor merely compiled a suit¬ 
able abstract for the Collector from the original Form III. 
This arrangement worked well to the end, and, taken in con¬ 
junction with the daily report poet-cards, furnished the 
Collector with all the information which ho required. 

39. Each week, together with his Porm III, the officer in 
charge of a relief work submitted to the District Surveyor on 
a printed form a report on all the matters noted in the 
section. The District Surveyor then took any action which 
ho considered necessary, noted the action taken on the 
reports, and then sent them to the Collector, who, after 
reading them, returned them to the District Surveyor with 
a mte of his own as to any further or any modified action 
which he considered necessary, which were then given effect 
to by the District Surveyor. 

63. This order was not followed. Large works were 
opened from the first, and small works [66(a)J were opened 
later on in the summer.' This was a much better arrange¬ 
ment, as the small works somewhat relieved large works at 
the hottest time of t’lO year, when epidemic diseases such as 
cholera were likely to break out where very large numbers of 
pereons were congregated together. Very often in one 
Public Works Department relief charge both largo and small 
works were worked in conjunction, whore the situation of the 
latter made it convenient to do so, as, for instance, a large 
road work together with roadside tanks, which wore, as a 
rule, “small worki’’ [section 65(5)]. 

40. Noted on in notes on sections 38 and 39. 

66. Out of the relief workers the proportions properly 
falling under classes A and C were found to bo so small that 
it was not worth the time and trouble involved in sorting 
out and registering these two classes, and so these two ela ses 
were not used in the raustere ; only two classes were n led, 
vtT., cla's B, healthy persons fit to perform an ordinary task, 
and class D, weakly persons; all comers were grouped under 
these two classes only, incapable adults and non-working 
children being classed as dependants gratuitously relieved. 
This simplifying of the classification saved much loss of 
time, trouble, and confusion. This was found out and the 
change first made early in the Bundelkhand famine of 1896, 
As far as I noticed it, I found very few persons properly of 
class C who came to the Public Works Department relief 
works. Those who did come were usually employed as mates 
of gang-:, supervising mates, water drawei-s and carriers, 
cooks in the camp hospital and the kitchen for the feeding 
of children ; but with the exception of the mates they were 
all paid the same wages as were paid to a B class labourer 
for a full talk since their work could not be measured ; at 
the same time any who were found idle or lazy were fined, 
and for contumacy were turned out of those special gangs and 
put into ordinary ones. The mates were paid six pies more 
than a B clash worker ; but he was, like his workers, subject 
to a fine for short work done by his gang. 


■ — ’ f . 
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The children from 7 to 14 were coanted as rt-orkers and 
were formed into two grades under their respective classes 
B and D; those from 11 years to 14 years of age in one 
grade and those from 7 to 11 in the next grade. These two 
grades were paid proportionately. Children under 7 year’s 
were classed as dependants and were formed into two grades, 
viZ; children in arms nourished hy their mothers, and those 
not so nourished. 

This classification continued in force until the issue of 
G. O. No. 18, Public Works Department, of 6th Decomher 
lh96, after which the classification laid down in paragraphs 
36 and 36 was adhered to. This classification, it will be 
seen, is very slightly different from the one formerly in use 
and described above, but in that little difference it is simpler 
which is a distinct gain, and I therefore consider it better 
and prefer it. The chief difference is that the children are 
graded without respect to class B or D, and that children 
over 16 years instead of 14 years are counted as adults. 

69. As explained under section 66, persons falling under 
class A were inconsiderable, and were not therefore classed 
as'such. Ordinary works were not in progress at the same 
time as relief works. 

10. The provisions in this section were carried out 
throughout until the rains broke in 1897, when first the 
intermediate, and a little later the modified intermediate, 
systems were introduced. The former was hard, as it did 
not include dependants and children, and the workers never 
earned sufficient to support their dependants as well as 
themselves, with the result that these sufferod for the few 
days until the introduction of the modified intermediate 
system. Tliis latter, 1 consider, an excellent system, and 
suitable for relief works even in the height of distress for 
the following reasons: (1) that it encourages industry to a 
reasonable extent by offering a slightly higher wage for a 
task performed which is a little more than the standard or 
ordinary i (2) it provides for punishing idle and contu¬ 
macious persons in a manner in which they really feel it, 
that is, it pays them short wages for short work done with¬ 
out any condition of the limit of a minimum wage. I 
noticed that the minimum wage made a very large number 
of persons idle; they found the minimum wage sufficient to 
get along with without being left hungry, and so they just 
did as much work as they liked. It may be said that 
sections 92 and 93 provide for punishing such persons, but 
it is not so ; section 93 says that such persons may be fined 
below the minimum, hut only temporarily, but when thous¬ 
ands of persons ai'e idle or contumacious day after day 
fining below the minimum cannot continue without trans- 
gi-essing the provisions of the section. The people soon got 
to understand this, and a very large proportion of them 
preferred to idle on the minimum wage. It might thou be 
said that such persons might also prefer to be idle even if 
steadily fined below the minimum wage, and so he slowly 
starved to death. I do not believe that they would ; on the 
contrary, I feel sure (hat such a system of fining as is pro¬ 
vided by the modified intermediate system would stimulate 
lazily disposed persons to sufficient industry to enable them 
to at least earn a wage equal to the minimum, that is, to 
earn a bare subsistence wage. On the other hand, the 
maximum task and wage above the ordinary provided by 
the modified intermediate system would enable industrious 
persons to earn a little more than the ordinary and provide 
themselves with a few reasonable additional comforts, and 
the idly disposed ones, seeing this, might in many cases try 
to imitate the good example. I have already explained in 
my note on section 66 that the classification of relief workers 
into the four classes A and C were found to ho inconsider¬ 
able. These two classes were not registered. Now I think 
the modified intermediate system wonld cause persons of 
class A to classify themselves by the quantity of work which 
they did, and it would at the same time enable men of class 
B to work up to the higher task and wage. Another goed 
thing in the system is that when the men did a good day’s 
work, their women and children would also receive a higher 
wage, and from what I have observed, I have found that the 
perauasions of their women have a good deal to do with the 
energy put forth by the men. 

I take it that if the modified intermediate system was 
used, that although the high, ordinary, and low tasks would 
remain constant for the same sort of work, that the rates 
of wages would rise or fall proportionately to a rise or fall 
in prices of food. I do not consider piece work as suitable 
for famine relief, except in the very earliest stages of famine. 
In hard times I feel sure the dependants and the children 
would suffer, and in working the intermediate syslem when 
famine was at high pressure a minimum would have to be 
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fixed for dependants oaly, below which they should not be 
gned. 

71. The orders in this section were carried out, only that 
no persons wore classified under A and C for reasons 
explained in notes under sections 68 and 70. 

74. The relief workers wore formed into gangs under a 
headman, who was called a mate. This mate was, if possible, 
appointed from among the people themselves, but care had 
to be exercised in the selection, as many men who wished 
to become inatis recruited a gang and then started for a 
relief work. Such men were usually disappoin'ed in their 
hopes when this system of recruitment was noticed. 

This section lays down that a task may be set for each 
gang, and on the performance of it in whole or in part each 
number of the gang shall be paid in proportion to the 
amount of the task done by the whole gang. This is per¬ 
fectly sound. Tho system of marking out individual tasks 
and only fining those who failed to perform the task was 
tried and failed. The labour involved in marking out indi¬ 
vidual tasks and in measuring them was very great and 
under all circumstances was difficult owing to the bits of 
unfinished tasks of the previons day’s having to be added up 
to make a fresh task, and vei’y often tho nature of the 
ground itself made the work of marking and measuring 
difficult. Besides, when the individual tasks were measured 
and the fines assessed by the work agent, it was necessary 
either to give the mate a slip with a nominal roll or it was 
necessary to make a note on the register to insure the fines 
being inflicted on the right persons; the latter needed a too 
elaborate foi-m of regiSer. I gave the individnal task sys¬ 
tem a fair trial, and I am convinced that it is unsuitable 
for large number's of persons. 

81. I do not believe such drafting would be successful. 
The persons so drafted, if they were averse to going, would 
take the first opportunity to bolt hack cither on their way to 
the new work or when they got there. I feel convinced 
that the better and easier plan is to take on all classes on 
every work. If, however, a large number of persons were 
willing, and they were sent, say by rail, out of their district 
to some very large work, the conditions would then bo 
different and they might remain j but in their_ own district 
they would just go to tho work which best suited their con¬ 
venience, and to that work they would return again and 
again no matter how often they were drafted to another 
work. I think this section could onl^ be successfully- 
applied to persons drafted quite out of their district. 

85. Huts were provided for the relief workers and they 
were an-anged into little camps. Tho huts were placed in 
rows about 20 feet apart, and a space of 60 feet was left 
between each row to allow of room for cooking without any 
danger of setting the huts on fire. But on quickly moving 
road works the people did not make as much use of the huts 
as they might have done : if they happened to be working 
a mile or so away from the huts, they, as a rnle, camped 
out where they were. When tho huts were placed in groups 
along the roadside at convenient intervals, a man -was re¬ 
quired to look after them, to see that they were not either 
carelessly or wantonly destroyed by the relief workers, and 
another man was necessary to watch the firtt to see that he 
watched the huts. Besides, these huts cost a lot to cai’i’y 
about as the work moved and to repair each time they were 
set up. 

On large tank works where the people were stationed for 
romo time in one spot, more use was made of the huts. 
Here a family would take posses, ion of a hut, knowing that 
they would stay for some time, and they were then more 
careful of these huts. 

Hutting, I think, should be provided, but moderately 
and cautiously as it was seen that they wore really used 
and oared for; otherwise heavy expenditure would be likely 
to be incurred needlessly. 

I am unable to say what the hutting cost per head, since 
besides the, initial ;cost of the huts, there was the cost of 
maintenance and carriage on the works, for which no regular 
abstract was provided for in Form III. 

86. The order in this section worked out of itself. Those 
whose homes were within a reasonable distance went home 
each evening, and those whose homes were not remained on 
the work. People whose homes were within three to four 
miles went home each evening and returned early the follow¬ 
ing’morning. Those whose homes were a little further 
went home once a week on the Sunday holiday. Three to 
four miles is a reasonable distance to which people can go 
and return from a work each day. Ordinarily it is no nn- 
eommon thing, in Bundelkhaud at least, for the people to 
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walk from five to six miles to tlieir work and. back again 
eaob day. 

87. At the start, after the first week, on the work, the 
people were paid twice a week, but soon after ordera weie 
revived to pay daily, and this system was then in force 
until the close of the works. 

The system of daily payments is the more economical for 
the people, who can then daily pay cash down for their snp- 
plies and so keep ont of the bania’s books, which is the best 
for them and very often best for the hania also. Instead of 
paying for the day’s work in the evening, it_would be better 
for many reasons to pay the following morning. The work 
agent wonld have time in the evening to carefully measure 
work, and post results In the registers ; the gang muhamrs 
wonld have time the same evening to post these resnlts m 
their day books and to work up by the help of the ready 
reckoner the wages due to each poraon on the actual work 
done ; next morning they wonld then draw the exact amount 
to be paid. There would thus be no fine money to pay back 
to the cashier. The system employed was that the «»MAar- 
rirs drew an amount based on the assumption that ruli 
wages were earned. On proceeding^ to pay a gang they 
inspected the mate’s register and, noting the task performed 
and the fines to be inflicted, they paid the balance, writing 
up the fines in their day book. On their return to camp 
they paid the fines back to the cashier, and the amount was 
credited as fines in cash book receipts. This system was 
very troublesome in practice, and it would be better there¬ 
fore to pay the following morning after ascertaining the 
exact amount to be paid to each gang on the actual work 
performed. 

88. The system of paying to a headman or mate is not 
practicable in this dis'riot, their integrity not being of a 
high class as a rule. Payments were always therefore made 
to individuals, and this was universally satisfactory in the 
district. 

90. The orders in this section were observed until the 
mins broke and the intermediate system was introduced. 

91. Por a time, according to orders received, relief wor¬ 
kers were compelled to work for the Sunday wage, but it 
was optional whether they chose to work or not. If they 
chose not to work, they got no wa»8. This, however^was 
only for a short tinio, and the order for the Sunday holiday 
and the minimum wage for that day was reverted to. The 
wage was, however, only given to those per^ns ivho _ had 

been working since the previous Thursday. This condition 

was made to prevent loafera in the vicinity of the work 
from enrolling themselves on Saturday for tho free Sunday 
wage and then taking themselves off until the next Satnr- 
dav. This measure was very necessary and was very success¬ 
ful on the whole. 

The Sunday holiday is very necessaiy for the relief work 
staff, who are very hard worked throughout the week. On 
Sunday even there is not quite a holiday, but it gives the 
officer in charge and his staff leisure from their every day 
duties of supervision to prepare the week’s report, Form 
Xo. Ill, and to work up any arreai-s in tho accounts or 
correspondence which they may not have had tunc to^do 
during the week. To the relief worker the Sunday holiday 
gives a day of rest from labour and a day of oompaiativo 
' freedom from exposure to the sun, both necessary for bis 
good health, and then it permits many to go homo for a 
lay and to see how their homes are getting on and how any 
attlo or pigs which they may possess are faring in the 
;aro of the one member of the family who was left behind 
to look after them. There is no doubt that the Sunday 
holiday is necessary for the good of all on a relief work. 

92 and 93. Please see note under section 70, in which 
the question of fining below the minimum wage has been 
dealt with. 

99. Dependants and non-working children were always 
given cash doles until towards the height and end of the 
famine, when the non-working children not in arms were fed 
in kitchens, as it was noticed that they looked i-athor pulled 
down, and there is no doubt that when famine is at its 
height, it is safer and much more satisfactory to feed such 
children. The adult dependants were given their doles in 
their own hands, and if not blind or utterly helpless, they 
managed to get their money’s worth of food. 

100. Ten per cent, of the relief workers is too low an 
estimate for the proportion of dependants ; a higher estimate 
is necessary. The attendance of small children was nu¬ 
merous, who were without doubt the dependants of the 
relief workers. A comparison of tbo proportion of depen¬ 
dants who attended the relief works in each division would 


be nscfiil as showing the tracts of country where the atten- 
dance of childven and adulfe depeiidants is greater than ^ m 
others. It would probably be found that the proportion 
was higher where there was no objection to women largely 
attending relief works, as the women would always be 
followed by the smaller children and the aged and decrepit 
dependants. 

104 to 109. Previous to the issue of Appendix Till to 
the famine rules issued under G. O. Xo. 18, Public Works 
Department, dated 6th December 1896, the Collector aiwajs 

fixed from time to time the money^equivalent of the gmn 
equivaleut of tho rations prescribed under these sections, 
according to the prices current at the time ; but after the 
issue of tho rules the scale laid down in the table of Appen¬ 
dix Tin was observed throughout, the Commissioner fixing 
the grain rate basis for the wages for tho whole division. 
This equality of rates in the division was veiy good, as it 
offered no inducement for people to go from one district to 
another in the hops of getting higher wages. 

It will bo seen that the grain equivalent of the wages in 
the bottom of Appendix Till is lower than the scale pre¬ 
scribed in section 108 in the case of women workers and m 
the case of both men and women dependants ; but the scale 
Was in use from December 1896 to the close of works in 
1897, and the condition of tho people at the close of the 
famine showed that the wages had been sufficient. 

Code Form III .—This form had to be amplified by an 
abstract showing tho cost of workers and dependants sepa¬ 
rately in order to bo able to poit returns. Later on another 
abstract was added, showing the cost on earthwork, and on 
other heads such as water supply, sanitation, etc., separately. 
It would bo very useful if a fall abstract on all heads was 
added to the form to show the cost on each, i.e., earthwork, 
water supply, sanitation, hospital, hutting, etc., and the 
charge day book oould easily bo posted in such a manner 
as to show all this separately. At tho close^ of a famine all 
this information would bo useful in ascertaining what pro- 
ortion such charges bore to the whole cost, and this would 
9 useful for future estimates of famine relief work. 

On Form III it is noted that for any item of expenditure 
under RIO on other items no sub-voucher is required. It 
would be a useful check if sub-vouchers were required for 
all expenditure under other item", no matter what the 
amount bo; but for easy and rapid check the vouchers 
should be ou a suitable printed Vernacular Anglo-Terna- 
oular Form. 

Mates' Registers .—^Tarious forms of mates’ registers 
were in use until the is me of the printed forms by Mr. 0. G. 
Palmar, Additional Superintending Engineer, 3rd Circle, 
Famine Relief. These forms were then in use until the 
close of tho famine. For tho numerical roll of the persons 
in a gang the register was a convenient form, but. the form 
on the back for the nominal roll proved inconvenient, parti- 
onlarly when afterwards it was ordered that the nominal roll 
was to be kept by families and by villages. The cutting out 
of names when persons temporarily left the work and the 
re-entering of the names on their return very soon made 
the nominal roll so confused that it was useless either for 
the grouping of tho families or as a check on the numerical 
roll. I think the form of mates’ register and nominal roll 
invented by Colonel Pulford, R.E., Superintending Engi¬ 
neer of the 2nd Circle, is a more convenient form. In this 
men, women, and ohlldren of different classes are mustered 
separately, and there is a separate line for each person, 
giving tho name, ea.sto, village, and an absent and pi-esent 
column for each day in the month. This is very convenient; 
if a person goes away, he is marked absent for the days he 
is away, and on his retnrn marked present; there is no 
cutting out of names. The names of any poi-Sons added to 
tho gang from time to time are entered below in the class 
to which they belong. The quantity »f work done each day 
by the gang is entered on the back of the register in a 
suitable sot of columns. 

Muharrir’s Rag Booh .—The printed form of mnlMrrir's 
day book, which is an abstiuct of the mates registers in 
each miiharrirs section, which was issued by Mr.^ Palmer, 
proved a very convenient form and cannot well be improved. 

Charge Ray Booh .—The charge day book is a printed 
form of book something similar to the muharrir s day 
book. It is in fact an abstract of e^h muharrir's day 
book, and when posted up for the day it shows the whole 
expend!! ure for the day on tho work, and the total quantity 
of work done. From this charge _ day book Form III is 
posted, and as each muharrir's section or charge is posted 
in it, the cost on the different heads, such as water supply, 
sanitation, hospital, etc., is easily obtained for the abstract 
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reeominended as an addition of Form III. This form of 
charge day book proved exceedingly nsefnl and convenient 
and formed an excellent record of expenditure incurred and 
of work done. From this charge day book the regular cash 
book of each charge was posted for expenditure. 

Measurement Books. —No regular printed form of mea¬ 
surement book was issued for the use and convenience of 
work agents for measuring up work. Such a printed 
form of book is necessary for convenience and for saving of 
time. I used the following manuscript form and found it 
useful and convenient:— 
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Name of mate. 
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Total quantity. 

Average quantity 
done by each 
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No. 
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Notes of JEvidenee for the Indian Famine Commission, 
Mb a. CnBBDBir, Supervisor, Publio Works Depart^ 
ment, Pistriet Surveyor of Bamirpur, with reference 
to the printed questions issued by the Commission, and 
on matters not already replied to in the notes on the 
departures from and expansions on the provisions of 
the Famine Code. 

* 52. No metalled roads were made in my district, and 
I have not therefore any data on which to base an esti¬ 
mate. 

63. I am sure that the roads constructed will be of per¬ 
manent benefit, and as they will be maintained by the 
District Board, they will not be permitted to fall into 
disrepair. I should explain that most of the road work 
done in this district was the Improvement and raising of 
existing roads. Most of these roads were mere winding 
tracks before, and. in many places had been worn below the 
level of the country, which caused them to be waterlogged 
in such places and impossible for cart trafiio. They are now 
excellent, broad, raised roads, which dry very soon after 
the close of the rains and are then fit for cart traffic. 

64, Although all the more important and main roads 
have been improved and raised, there are still about 100 
miles of district roads which have not been raised and 
improved In addition to this, I think about another 100 
miles of useful district roads could be constructed. Besides, 
unmetalled roads never receive from the annual mainten¬ 
ance repairs the quantity of earth which they lose from 
wear and tear, and which is blown away by the hot winds 
when tiie roads are dry and dusty ; so that after another 
16 or 20 years many of the roads recently raised will 
again require raising, though they may not need im¬ 
provement in the way of re-alignment in-places. 

' 65. In Bundelkhand stone metal collection is the only 
work available for famine relief during the rains. It is, 
however, painful at the start for persons unaccustomed 
to the labour, as they frequently hurt their fingers with 
the hammer, and It is at all times more difficult than earth-- 
work. 

66». Stone metal breaking was only started after the 
rains broke, on two works. Very few people attended 
these works, and very little stone metal was collected. 

■ 67. (i) I think village tank works excellent as a- 
means of employment. Carried out, as such 
works were, by the Collector under a piece work 
system, such works are economical and they 
aifford work to people who are not well able to 
leave their houses, having cattle or other property 
to look after. These works also doubtless relieve 
pressure somewhat on large relief works, which 
is a consideration in the hot season, when 


epidemics are likely to break out where large 
numbers of people are congregated together. 

(ii) I think the digging out of village tanks i an 
- undoubted benefit to the villages as affording a 
larger, and therefore for a longer time a pm-er 
supply of water for bathing and washing pur¬ 
poses, and for watering cattle, especially for the 
latter purpose. Foul water is a source of 
disease to human beings, and it must be so to- 
cattle also, when they drink from the foul, 
puddly pools these village tanks become when 
they are not deep enough to hold a good supply 
of water. 

^69. The village tanks in Bundelkhand are of all sizes and 
will provide work for a few hundred or for a few thousand 
people according to the size. The piece work system of work 
on these village tanks prevented more than anything else 
could, I think, the whole population of the villages from 
applying for work on them. I think the supervision of 
these works can best be conducted by tbe Collector through 
his circle officers and other subordinate officials, who have 
to visit the villages frequently. These works are beyond 
the control of Public Works Department without a much 
increased staff. 

60. The number of possible village tanks bas not been 
exhausted by the recent famine work A very large 
number are still left, besides those which have already 
been worked at, but which can be stUl further enlarged and 
deepened. 

61. No new impounding reservoirs were made in this 
district, but many old ones were restored and improved. 

62. Much depends on the nature of the soil round about 
the tanks as to whether the people will make use of the' 
water for irrigation or not. If the soil is yellow, i.e., 
purwa, and not black or brown, i.e., mar or hahar, I have 
noticed that the people do employ irrigation if it is possible. 
Many of these large tanks are sown with the water nut 
o&MoA. singhara and afford large crops. Many of . these 
impounding reservoirs, I think, would be used for irri¬ 
gation more often than they are if a convenient masonry 
sluice head wore provided without a sluice ; if they 
want the water, they have to lift it over the bandh. 

63. Certainly many useful reservoirs could be construct-' 
ed or old ones restored to usefulness, if ample time were 
allowed to deliberately investigate the projects before¬ 
hand. 

70. The Revised Famine Code was only issued in 1898, A' 
list of famine works was maintained and projects were 
under preparation at the time when the famine broke. On' 
the issue of the new Code, the lists were completely revised. 
For the proper preparation of a large and useful pi-ogramme 
of relief works sanction is necessary to a small annual 
subordinate Survey staff for some years; the ordinary 
subordinate Public Works Department staff is too small to 
be able to spare much time for tbe proper and full 
survey of relief works. If a, small subordinate Survey 
staff was sanctioned for some years for each district, many 
useful and well-considered works could be added to the 
famine relief programme. 

71. (<*) From three to four miles. 

(6) From 10 to 15 miles ordinarily but even much 
more if distress was very severe and no work was 
near by. 

72. I do not think it would be advisable to refuse the 
able-bodied work within a reasonable distance of their homes, 
that is, a distance of about 20 miles. They like to get 
home for a day now and again, and if distance of the work 
was too far to permit of this, they would not go to it- 
until driven by starvation; they would probably be then 
too weak to be of much use for work. 

73. I do hot think many people, from Bundelkhand' at 
least, would volhnteer to go any distance by rail for worki 
There are certain classes of professional ear’th-workers who 
would go anywhere for work, but I have not met these 
classes'in this district. For the people in general I do not 
think the plan would work successfully of sending them by 
rail to a distance for work. 

74. Residence on the works was the rule in the late 
famine ; only those people went home every day whose 
homes were within three or four miles ; those whose homes 
were further away went home, as a rule, on the Sunday 
holiday. 


* The uombera refer to the qaestious drawn ap bj the Commlaslon. 
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76. Residence was not made a definite condition relief. 
In the case of those who remained on the work it resulted 
in the dis1 ance of the work from their homes. When many 
thousands of people are on a relief work, I do not see how 
they are to bo prevented from going home if they choose 
to do so. 

76. I am in favour of making residence obligatory by 
concentrating the works, but not more so than to have 
about four or five thousand people on each work or even 
much le.ss in the hot season owiug to the danger from 
cholera, which is more likely to break out amongst large 
bodies of people. 

In passing through villages I frequently had a conversa¬ 
tion with some of the people. More than once, on asking 
a man why lie was not on the relief work about 10 or 15 
miles oil, I received the reply that ha had been on it when 
it was close, but that now it was too far off. The condi¬ 
tion of such persons who gave me this reply I noticed was 
good. I therefore conclude that many persons who were 
not hard pressed by want did go to works which happened 
to be close by their homes. 

77. 1 did not think that residence on a work is very dis¬ 
tasteful to the people provided the work is near enough to 
permit of them going home once a week or so. People un 
a work far from their homes left it always to join any work 
subsequently opened near to their homes. 

78. This could not be done without an enormous increase 
of establishment. 

79. No reductions in the task were made for those persons 
who chose to go home each day. 

80. The cost for hutting has not been abstracted separ¬ 
ately, and 1 am not therefore able to state the actual cost 
per bead. On some works I supplied huts; on others, 
where jungle material was available in the vicinity of the 
work, I formed special gangs of the relief workers to 
collect the material and make the huts. Roughly, 1 should 
estimate the eost at about one anna per head. 

81. Doubtless the cold, exposure, and altered conditions 
generally under which the people lived on the works as 
compared with the ordinary conditions under which they 
live found out the weak spot in many constitutions and 
laid it open to the attacks of disease, particularly during 
the subsequent malarial season, and tiiis may aconunt for 
the high mortality from fever at that time. 

82. Blankets were not provided, except for the sick in 
the camp hospitals, but a good deal of cloth was distributed 
chiefly from money supplied by the Charitable Relief Fund. 
This cloth was chiefly given to women and girls whoso own 
clothes were in a scanty and ragged state. I also made 
and distributed a small number of coats for the younger 
children. 

83. Large and small works were opened in conjunction on 
the eame charge when the situation of the latter made it 
convenient to do so. No small works were worked inde¬ 
pendently. The number of dependants seem to have been 
pretty fairly distributed ou all works. If there was a 
tendency to excess over the ordinary anywhere, it was prob¬ 
ably on works situated in the near vicinity of towns or 
large villages. 

84. There was no piece work on any Public Works 
Department relief works in this district. 

85. I do not consider piece work suitable in all cases. 

86. I do not think piece work would be suitable for large 
relief works. It would not provide for all classea and coo- 
ditions. Nor do I consider that it would be suaceesful to 
refuse able-bodied persons task work and draft them to a 
work 011 which piece work was being given. They would 
not stay, but would wander about from one relief work to 
another within a certain distance of their homes, on which 
task work was being given, in the hopes of getting in 
somehow. That is, I do not consider that task work and 
piece work could be snccessfully worked together in the 
same district at the same time, I consider the modified 
intermediate system mentioned at length in mj notes on 
section 70 of the Famine Code would be the happy and 
economical medium between task work and piece work, and 
would provide at the same time for all classes and conditions 
of people. 

87. I do not consider the objections taken by the Famine 
Commission against piece work as the predominant form of 
relief as over-stated. Except on test works in the 
beginning, and on village tank works later on, for the 
tplief of SBoh persons who cannot well leave their homes to 


go to a large relief work, I consider piece work unsuitable 
as a general form of relief. 

91. I consider the payment for work done through a 
headman as unsuitable, at least for Bundelkhand. 

92. I think that very little, if any, reduction of estab¬ 
lishment Could be made by the substitution of piece work 
in place of task work if it were still required to have a 
count made daily of the number of persons—men, women, 
and children—at work. 

94. Please see my notes under section 66 of the Famine 
Code. 

95. The grain wages laid down in Appendix VI i I to the 
roles issued under Q. 0. No. 18, Public Works, of 6th 
December 1896, stood the test of actual use for seven 
months in 1897, and at the close of operations the people 
were in good condition. I am therel'ore of opinion that 
this scale is suitable. 

96A. A different task and wage for men and women is 
necessary, for it is a very rare exception, and not the rule, 
in Bundelkhaad for women to dig, and if a man’s task is 
more than a woman's, his wage should undoubtedly be 
higher. 

97. Children below 16 or 16 years are not fit for digging ; 
children fro rr seven to twelve years should, I think, be 
employed as dressers, and those from 12 to 16 years as 
carriers. In Appendix VIII of Government Orders, Public 
Works Department, ■ f 1896 the wage of the first grade is 
10 chataks, and of the second grade six chatajes ; the last 
should, I consider, be raised lo eight chatahs. 

99. For shoit work I would inflict the penalties provided 
by tbe modified intermediate system. Please see my notes 
under section 70 of the Famine Code. 

100. The present restrictions against fining below the 
ruinimum wage shocld, I consider, he removed. It makes 
people lazy and idle to know there is such a restriction, and 
they soon get to know it. I therefore reoontiinend the 
modified intermediate system and the penalties which it 
provides for short work as well as the moderate rewards 
which it offers for industry. 

101. Large numbers of people were on the minimum wage 
for months and in condition never got any the worse for it. 
It will be seen from Appendix VIII of G. 0. No. 18, Public 
Works Department, of 6th December 1896, that the wages 
prescribed for certain classes of workers are only minimum 
wages. These wages were in force for seven months until 
the close of famine works, and yet tbe condition of the 
people was good. 

102. I am very much in favour of pernsitiog industrious 
people to earn a little more than the standard wage, and I 
therefore recommend the modified intermediate system. 

103. 1 would recommend Sunday being observed as a 
rest day and the minimum wages being paid for it for the 
reasons given in my note under section 91 of the Famine 
Code. 

104. I have not seen Mr. Higbam’s report. I do not 
consider it possible to fix a standard task for carriers <>n 
earthwork, as carriers have always been in great excess on 
all works in this district. Even if the carriers were in 
proportion, I do pot see how a standard task for carriers 
could be fixed. If diggers in a gang did short work, the 
carriers would necessarily do short work also ; I mean I do 
not see how the task of carriers could be made independent 
of the quantity of work done by diggers. 

107. I think it is possible to instruct the work establish¬ 
ment ordinarily available on relief works to arrange for a 

roper proportion of carriers to diggers by simple rules ; 

ut they must be very simple, or they would never be un¬ 
derstood, or worked satisfaotorily. I have said before that 
in Biindelkhand it is a rare exception, and not the rule, for 
women t» dig. Inducements were offered by a reduced 
task and an enhanced wage for women diggers, but there 
was no response. 

108. I do not consider the gangs should be very large. 
The numbers should be within the minding and manage- 
meiit of a mate. In Biindelkhand a gang of a suitable 
size was formed by taking 15 men with their families. 
The numbers in such gangs range from 60 to 70 persons 
altogether. 

110. I had some experience of the modified intermediate 
system, and I am strongly in favour of its adoption on relief 
works for reasons given in my note under section 70 of the 
Famine Code. 
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111. I certainly arlvocate tlie adoption of the modified 
intermediate aystem on all relief worke, no matter what the 
degree of the distress, always adjusting of course the rates 
of the standard wages and the standard task to suit the 
current prices and the nature of the work so as to ensure 
a fair subsistence wage for a fair task. 

112. The proportion of women and children workers to 
male workers was from about 2’5 to 3'0, and of women and 
children of oil classes to men of all 3 to 4. The proportion 
did not vary more than this ; aud the proportion of women 
and children increased or decreased as the total numbers of 
all persons increased or decreased. 

113. 1 Cannot account for the numbers of women and 
children being over two-thirds of the whole number. 
There was practically no private work for the men or for 
any one else from April to June 1897, that is, until the 
rains broke. 

114. Large relief works oan be moat conveniently carried 
ont by the Fublio Works offisers, and village tank works by 
Civil OtRoers. 

116,116,117. Please see my note under seotion 27 of 
the Famine Code. 

I18-.'..8elected naib tahsildars are a good class of men for 
officers in charge, but the supply of such officers would 
doubtless be very limited and new men of the same olass 
would have to be reornited. In such a case these new men 
shonld-be carefully selected with more of a view to their ca¬ 
pabilities and tact for managing than for purely education¬ 
al qualifications. Such men should also be engaged well 
beforehand and be given a month’s training on a large 
work. 

119. If large works are carried out by the agency of the 
Public Works Department, the officers in charge of such 
works should certainly, I consider, bo under tlie direct 
order of the officers of that department; otherwise there 
would be extreme difficulty, if it was not altogether impos¬ 
sible, for the Public Works Department to manage and 
control the work. In the kte famine the officers in charge 
of Public Works Department relief works were directly 
under the orders of the officers of that department. 

120. Daring the recent famine the large relief works 
were entirely under the control of Public Works Depart¬ 
ment officers in all respects of management, and I consider 
that this must be so if the Pablio Works Depart :;ent is to 
be responsible for the management of such works ; divided 
anthority and control on relief works would assuredly mean 
contrary orders and confusion. 

121 I c insider that the staff of magistrates in the dis¬ 
trict is sufficient for the raaiutenanoe of order on relief 
works ; bnt if more magistrates are required, I think it 
would be more advisable to depute a duly qualified .Magis¬ 
trate for this purpose than to invest omcei'S in charge and 
others with powers. 

122. The system on Public Works Department relief 
works was taeij work with an officer in charge of each work. 
The system on the civil agency works was piece work car¬ 
ried out by the zamin^rs and others controlled by the 
civil officere. 

123. The Public Works Department oonld not have con¬ 
trolled moretban it bud without an increased staffi. I con¬ 
sider that the civil agency works were best left under the 
control of the Civil Department officers. 

127. No chalana were required for the admission of new 
comers to a relief work, nor do I consider it desirable. 
The test of a task on the works should be enough, and all 
comers should be freely admitted. 

129. Prom 3,000 to 6,000 persons. 

130. 1 would recommend kitchens for the non-working 
children when distress was acute ; at other times I would 
recommend a cash dole. I think that, except when distress 
wag severe, parents could be trusted, as a rule, to feed their 
children properly. 

133. I received no complaints except from one native 
Public Works Department contracter, that persons to whom 
he had made small advances for stone-breaking had gone 
•ff to relief works wliere earthwork was to be had. The 
nuiuber of these persons was very small, below 60. This 
only serves to show what I said before -that the people dis¬ 
like stone-breaking, and that, wages being about equal, 
they prefer doing earthwork. 

131. There was probably a good deal of truth in the 
matter, but, as I said, the number of persons who went 


away was veiy small; and on the close of relief works these 
people doubtless fulfilled their engagements, as no subse¬ 
quent complaint was made to me by the contractor. 

135. The rates were probably quite as low, if not lower 
than, on relief works, for contractors pay according to the 
current value and supply of labour. 

137. I think if the tasks and wages were stifiened on re* 
lief works for classes of relief workers who wore required 
vm-y largly by private employers in the neighbourhond, re¬ 
lief works would cease to attract such labour. But if the 
private employer was paying wages to people which were 
too low for ordinary subsistence considering the prices of 
food at the time, it would of course be unfair to drive 
people from relief works by enhanced task and lower wages. 

138. Some few zamindars did start a little actual 
private relief work, but it was very little in this distriot. 

139. I do not think so, except as utilized by the Civil 
Department for village tank works. 


{President.) —When did you go to Hamirpur P —In June 
1894. 

Have you been there over since P —Yes. 

{Mr. Siahatn.) —You have been in Hamirpur over since 
June 1894 P—Yes. 

Yon occupy the position of District Surveyor P—Yes. 

What is your deptrtmaatal rink? —Supervisor, 1st grade. 

You were in charge of relief works ?—Yes. 

How many charges had you P —At the maximum I 
had 18. 

Was there any inspecting officer or section officer?—I 
had one. Lieutenant G. Thomas, who took over six charges 
in the south, in May. He took over the general manage¬ 
ment of theie works. I had the technical and accounts 
work to attend, to. 

Did ho send any inspection reports to youp—They want 
through me to the Divisional Engineer. 

How often were yon able to inspect these works?~I was 
continually out. I could not see every work in one month. 

You did not see those works under the section officer P— 
1 showed him what was required, and then was not able to 
go again as I was very bnsy with an outbreak of cholera in 
the north of the distriot. 

Yon say in your answer to question No. 122 that the 
system on the Civil Ageny works was pie co-work carried out 
W the inmindars and others controlled by the Civil officers. 
Can yon explain how that was managed P— It was given to 
tamindars and they employed any one who applied for 
labour and paid liim a certain amount. 

The zamindar got it done as cheaply as possible P—I 
understand he was compelled to pay them a certain wage. 

Weak and infirm people would not got employment there P 
—No. These people wore provided for by village works, or 
came to my works. 

What class of people went to worksP—Out of a family 
they would leave one or two members to look after the 
cattle or property. 

I suppose the zamindar who undertook the work put on 
whom he liked P —Yes. 

Would he put on first those people to whom it was in¬ 
convenient to leave the village?—I never hoard any com¬ 
plaints that he did not take people who should have been 
taken on. I made many enquiries as I passed through. 

What was the proportion on civil works to those on the 
Public Works Department relief works P—It was very 
small. Only those few who remained from each family. 

Wore there works in each village P—No. 

You sw that the system on Public Works was task¬ 
work?—Yes. 

Yon paid them on the Code system P—Yes. 

Was that in force all through the famine P—Only up to 
the time the rains broke. 

Then you introduced the Intermediate system?—Yes, and 
a little later we introduced the modified intermediate system; 
at first we had not provided for dependants. Under the 
modified intermediate system we took all the carriers who 
camo. I often had to take three or four carriers to one diff- 
ger. 

If the digger did the maximum ta“k did the carriers 
receive the maximum wage?—Yes. 
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If yon had two or three carriers P—They got paid according 
to a sliding scale. If the digger did the maximum, they all 
got the maximum ; if he did the minimum, they got paid 
the minimum; if he did the ordinary, they got paid the 
ordinary. 

If you had twice as many carriers P—They still got the 
extra wage if-the digger did the extra task. 

I suppose the carriers might have got the additional wage 
though they did very little workP—Yes, but owing to field 
labour having attracted them off they were not in excess. 

In replying to question ilo. Ill you advocate the adop¬ 
tion of the modified intermediate system on all relief 
works P—Yes, in view of the paragraph in the Code which 
lays down that it is necessary to insist on a true labour-test. 

If yon put on four or five carriers, and only require two, 
is that a true labour-test P—I don’t know how you are to 
regulate that under any system unless you provide works 
where there is a long lead. 

If carriers are in excess, do you think they should be paid 
the extra wage when the digger does the maximum task P— 
It would be absurd if they were very much in excess, but 
I don’t think they were very much in excess judging from 
the figures. 

It is because of this carrier difficulty that you suggest 
piece-work should never be introduced p—I think piece-work 
M unsuitable because it makes no provision for dependents. 

Under the intermediate system would you take every¬ 
body P—Yes, and pay dependents also. 

Is that compatible with insisting upon a true labour-test 
for everybody P—I would fix the wage for dependents, but 
make all the rest suffer if the work was not fully done. 

What do you consider the difference between the inter¬ 
mediate system and piece-work P—In the case of piece-work 
you give them a certain rate for it regardless of the scale 
of wages for individuals, and in the case of the intermediate 
system you give them a task and pay each individual a 
wage in proportion to the quantity of the task done. 

You say in reply to question No. 113 that you cannot 
account for the numbers of women and children being over 
two-thirds of the whole number P.—Yes. Practically there 
was no private work for the men. I cannot account for it. 

Have you any idea what-the men were doing, those who 
did not go to relief works P—A certain number remained 
back to look after cattle, property, etc. 

If you have a system in which you take on all the 
women and children that a man likes to bring, that is likely 
to encourage him to send the women and children and for 
the man to stop at home P—Under the ordinary Code work 
system we do that. 

Supposing you paid according to the work done, would not 
that compel the villagers to send a proper proportion of 
menP—Yes, but it would bear hardly on the weakly 
persons. 

What the workers earned they would not share with 
dependents ?—No. 

Would it not be possible to feed dependents on piece¬ 
work as on task-work P—^Yes, but we never fed the adult 
dependents. 

There is no reason why children should not be fed on 
piece-work P—No. 

Then what would be the objection to it, if piece-work 
would bring out a fairly large proportion of men?—I don’t 
see any. objection, but I don’t think the people would avail 
themselves of it. They ran away at the word the&a 
(contract). 

You profess to pay them by results, and even according 
to your statement if you take dependents there is no pay¬ 
ment by results. If the diggers do a less task the carriers 
also suffer P—The carriers would certainly not be paid 
strictly according to results when they are very much in 
excess. 

If the digger does a full task he lifts all his family to 
the higher wagep—Yes, and his womenkind would be 
inclined to urge him to do so. 

Yon say in answer to question No. 96A that “ a different 
task and wage for men and women is necessary, for it is a 
very rare exception, and not the rule, in Bundelkhand for 
women to dig, and if a man’s task is more than a woman’s, 
his wage should undoubtedly be higher. ” That is with 
reference to diggers. Yon had a number of men in the 
carrier class ?—Yes. 

• They didn’t have any more work than women P—No. 


Do yon think in that case there should be any differeaoft 
between the wage of men and women P—I don’t think so. 

Then your reply to question No. 96A requires some quali¬ 
fication P—Yes, I should have qualified my answer. 

You put your big children as carriers P—Yes. 

And did you give them a smaller task than others P-.-W 0 
were never able to give a task to carriers. Sometimes there* 
were excess women and children in one gang and we removed 
them to another gang in order to make up deficiencies. ‘ 

What were big children paid?—They were paid according 
to the scale laid down in G. 0. No. 18 P. W., dated 6tn 
December 1896. 

That is, they would get 3 pice P—I think it was four. 

What did a woman getP—I think a woman got 6. 

You originally paid the children the same as the women ? 
—At one time before the issue of the G. O. children under 
16 were paid the same as women. 

Do you think it is right that they should be paid less than 
other carriersP—They certainly do as much, but I think they 
should ; they don’t require the same amount of sustenance. 

In working under the Code system how far down did yon 
fine?—To the penal ration. 

What do you call the penal ration P—Three pice to an 
adult on the 10-seer basis. 

On the full task what did you give P—Seven pice for 
diggers, 5 pice for a man carrier, 5 pice for a woman carrier, 
4 pice for a big child and 2 pice for a small child. 

If the task were very short what were they reduced to P— 
Digger 5 pice, woman 4, child 3. We fined down to the 
penal ration, but that was very seldom done. 

(President.) —What did it come toP—On the 10-seer 
basis 3 pice for an adult, the children were paid according to 
the minimum scale. 

(Mr. High am.) —What did the male go down toP—Three 
pice. 

A woman P—Three pioe. 

Big children P—One pice. Children were never fined 
below that, because it would have been necessary to use pies 
of which wo had none on works. 

Were big children never fined below one pice P—No. 

Were small children ever fined P—No. They were never; 
fined. They always got their one pice. 

Are yon in favour of big works or village works P— I am 
in favour of large relief works in preference to small village 
works close to the villages because then you can concentrate, 
the work. 

How far would people comep—Pifteen to 20 miles. 

When a work was started people would go some miles to it, 
and as the work got distant would they follow it P—Some 
would; they would go to the closer work; if, for instance^ one 
work were 7 miles from a village and another 10, when the 
one 7 miles away had got 15 miles distant, those on it would : 
leave that and go to the'one which was 10 miles away. 

Do you think people had nothing to fall back upon P— In 
the dry season they had nothing to fall back upon after the 
rabi had been cut. 

They depended entirely on the wage they received on 
works P—Yes. 

Had those who came to works any means of their own?—■ 
I don’t think they had, or very little. 

Did they get any jungle, food?—They had wild plum» 
during the winter season. 

(President.) —As regards otowAuP—T hat comes in April, 
There is a large crop of mowha in the Bundelkhand Division. 
There are large forests of TOO A wu in the south. 

(Mr. BTlpA uto.)—W ould not that last them till the rains? 
—I don’t think it would. It keeps them going about a month 
and then it becomes scarce. 

Did you make any metalled roads p:—None by famine 
labour. 

You collected metal ?—I collected about 16,000 to 16,000 
cubic feet in the rains. 

That is going to be consolidated P—I am going to consoli¬ 
date three-fourths of this work this year. 

Yon don’t consolidate it by famine labour P—No. 

Did you spread it ?—No. 

You want able-bodied men for the work P—Yes, except f«at 
carrying water. 
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-Cmi 13 not yon find a few aMe-bodied men who oonld do 
the consolidation P—Still I would not have more than a few 
hhndrcd people. I have from 15 to 20 miles of consolidation, 
and I am going to consolidate three-quarters of it. 

Would the cost be charged to district funds P—It depends 
upon the road ; if a Provincial road, it will be charged to 
Provincial funds ; if local, to District Board funds. 

, {Presirient.) —In your answer to question No. 97 you 
recommend that the wage of children from 7 to 16 should be 
8 chattaks instead of 6. Do yon think the dole for non-work¬ 
ing children which used to bo one pice is sufficient P—Well, 
as a rule, they are generally nursed by their mothers; if they 
are not being nursed I think one pice is sufficient. 

It seems a small rate for children from 3 to 7 P—Perhaps 
it would bear a little hardly on those nearer 7 than 3. 

Do yon think parents treated their children fairly P—I 
think they treated them well till things got very hard. Wo 
first noticed it in the west. We started feeding children on 
three or four works even on the Code work system. 

Do you think at that time parents themselves were hard 
npP—les. 

I suppose the minimum wage is enough to keep a person 
^ life. Do you tliink it is enough to keep him in really 
Vod normal condition P—I don’t think it would keep them 
'n as good condition as when they got as much as they oared 
:o eat. They certainly did not look emaciated on that wage 
fter three or four months of it. 

I suppose it was supplemented by these hairs and moioha P 
—Yes, in their season. 

1 suppose also by gram leaves (sag) P—Yes, hut that is 
nly for a short time. After April they have absolutely 
lothing in that way. After the motcAa is over they have 
lothing more. 

I suppose there is still enough mouiJia to be had to add to 
;heir other foodP—Yes, to a certain extent in certain local- 
ties. In the north and north-west there is very little, in 
jhe south they can collect it. In 1896 the motrha failed 
Jtogether. 

What grain was used as the staple for the wage?—At 
arst wo had gram, afterwards, I don’t know exactly, wo were 
told to go by Circular No. 18 P. W., and work on the 10- 
joer basis. When the rains broke we started the 12-seer 
basis. 

The rate was not raised to 12 seers before the rains P—No. 
Do you think there was any grain cheaper than 10 seers 
while working on that basis P—I don’t recollect. The pulses 
.ppear to bo the cheapest grain. Belief workers really 
longht atta ready ground from the bunnias. 

What kind P—Wheat flour, gram flour, arhar flour and 
muttra flour. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —Could tliat bo obtained at 10 seers P 
:—No, at about 8 or 7 seers. 

(President.)—You say that people frequently told you 
they had been on works when near, but they could not go to 
. works at a distance from their villages. Do you think these 
were people who had cattle or property to look after P—Yes. 

I suppose they were people who could not afford to leave 
their cattle or homos P—Yes. They must have some one to 
look after these things. 

Do you think it would be possible to have village works 
under Civil Agency to which nobody should be allowed except 
those people, or weakly people under a pass from the Civil 
Agency, and send all landless people and also strong people 
to Public Works Department woi^ at a distance P—I think 
it is possible. 

Are there many village tanks in Hamirpur P—A very 
large number. At least one in each village, sometimes four 
jor five. 

' Were they mainly for drinking and watering cattle P— 
E’e8,,in the south there are Some large reservoirs. 

Do these irrigate P—I have not seen that; they are im¬ 
pounding reservoirs. 

If they don't irrigate are they useful to the wells below 
themP—I should think they are useful in keeping up the 
spring level. Perhaps in years of drought if they had 
some outlet they would bo useful for irrigation ; without an 
outlet it is necessary to lift the water over the embankment. 

(Mr. Solderness.) —Yon want a masonry workP—A small 
masonry sluice would do. 

You had a number of these works in connection with 
roads P—Yes. 


To what system do you refer in speaking of the modified 
intermediate system P—I refer to the system described in 
Mr. Sutherland’s orders of the 23rd June 1897, printed at 
page 296 of Volume III of the Appendix to North-Western 
Provinces Famine Report. The orders about the inter¬ 
mediate system never came to us. 

So the only system you introduced was the modified inter¬ 
mediate system P—Yes. 

What was the effect of that ?—Numbers had already 
decreased a little. As soon as the modified intermediate sys¬ 
tem was introduced, numbers went down very rapidly; 
The 12-8eer basis was introduced at the same time. 

Were you satisfied that the introduction of this modified 
intermediate system on a 12-seer basis was reasonable at 
that time P—I believe it was. I had that impression at 
the time. 

That resulted in a considerable decrease in the number 
of people P --Yes. There was no limit of a minimum wage 
in fining for short work; they were paid strictly according 
to results. 

I understand you advocate this system of Mr. Suther¬ 
land’s throughout the famine P—Yes. 

Your objection to the strict Code system is the existence 
of a minimum wage P — Yes. 

You consider the minimum wage to lead to idleness P— 
Yes, I do. 

Under the modified intermediate system in pi'Mtioe did 
the working party earn a fair wageP—A few did, and those 
who were lazy, when they found there was no limit to the 
fining, went away. 

They earned a low wageP—Yes. 

(President) —Were they mostly weakly people who went 
away P—I don’t think so; the gangs included weakly people 
as well as able-bodied persons. 

(Mr. Holderness) —Under this system it depended on 
the digger P—Yes. 

The result was that a groat many people did not get any¬ 
thing like full wages?—Yes. 

In consequence of this they disappeared P—Yes. 

Were you satisfied that they could have got a reasonable 
wage under this system P—I am perfectly sure of it. 

Had you any weakly gangs on the intermediate system ?— 
No. 

Did yon empldy weakly people in special gangs P—They 
were employed on dressing. 

You formed the weaklies into squads P—They were put 
into gangs and placed with the dressers. 

Do yon think the effect of the intermediate system is to 
drive able-bodied people off the worksP—I don’t think so. 
At the time of the year that the intermediate system was 
introduced the people had field labour. The women in 
Bundelkhand do every kind of labour except dig or plough. 

Apparently you had difficulty in getting diggers P—Not 
as long as the intermediate system lasted, but it lasted a 
very snort time. 

(President.) —There were a number of non-working 
adult dependents before the intermediate system was intro¬ 
duced?—Yes. 

Did the intermediate system drive these people away P— 
Tlioir dole ceased. 

What became of themP—I should think they returned to 
their villages. I understand they were to be brought on to 
the village relief lists. 

(Mr. Holderness )—The intermediate system had been 
introduced on the 26th of JuneP—Yes, we reverted to the 
Code system for a short time when the' rains held off. The 
Collector thought it was necessary. When the Code system 
was re-introduoed there was a very great rise in the numbers 
on relief. 

If you want to get rid of the people you canpot do better 
than introduce the intermediate system?—Yes. It would 
appear so, but I don’t believe they got to understand it 
thoroughly. If they got to understand it better I believe 
it would become popular in time. 

Yon say many of the people resided on works P—Yes. 

Did they belong to the cultivating classes P—Yes. 

You were there in the 1896 famine?—Yes. 

Wore the wages paid in the 1896 famine about the same 
as in the 1897 famine P—About the same except for children. 
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Ton lad not a four-fold system of classification P—We 
hadn’t A and C. We classed them as B and D. 

That was before the issue of Kesolution No, 18 P. W. 
of 6th December 1896 P—Yes. 

Did you find it was necessary to do that in practice P—It 
was not worth the trouble to classify them as A and C, the 
numbers being so small. It was easier to classify them all 
as B and D. 

Were wages higher in 1896 ?—I don’t know if the scale 
was the same; grain was cheaper, but the rates of wages 
appeared to be about the same. 

When did you open relief works in 1896 P—On the 4th 
Eebrnaiy. 

And closed themP—In June. 

Did they close mechanically P—Wages were lowered. 

Did you close the works P—They were kept open to any¬ 
body who wanted work. 


On your works I suppose people died occasionally ? —Tea. 

What arrangements had you for bringing these deaths on 
the Thana register ?—They wore reported at the Thana by 
the Naib-Tahsildar. 

Did ho send a list P—I don’t recollect any order. 

(President^ —You say in para. 66 of your written state¬ 
ment that children over 16 years instead of 14 years are count¬ 
ed as adults. With reference to that and your answer to ques¬ 
tion No. 97, what is your opinion of the proper line between 
childhood and adult P—I think 16 years is about it. Before 
that if they are put to digging long they get broken down. 

Do you think a big child’s ration or wage (ten ohattaks) 
is enough for a boy or girl of 15 for instance P—I think 10 
chattaks is enough. 

Do yon think they would require distinctly loss than 
adults?—Yes, I tliink 10 chattaks was enough for them. 

I suppose a married girl would always be classed as an 
adult, without reference to ageP—Yes. 


Bkvs. Mr. J. R. Hili, Missionary, Society for the Propagation of the Qospel, Banda, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence and written 
answers to the Commission’s questions. 

I came to reside in Banda in March 1873, and had 
experience of the 1874 and 1878 scarcities. In the first- 
mentioned year I began the Banda Mission poor-house, 
which has remained open from that time to the pre.sent, 
and has relieved an average of 26 paupers, and in bad 
years as many as SO or 60. From 1875 to 1679 the 
Mission had charge of the Harairpur poor-house also. 

The statistics of the various Government offices and 
departments are not at my command, but I proceed to 
answer such of the questions of the Cpmmissiou as my 
experience and knowledge allow. 

*2. In 1898 the distress iniBundelkhand was due to 
failure of the rains and harvests i in 1897 to both this 
oanse and to high prices. 

3 (J). Government tables of rates in different years will 
show, but my inipreasion is that in no previous famine in 
Buudelkhand were food-grains so dear as last year. 

4, 6 and 6. I returned from Etigland after six year.s and 
was told on arriving in Banda in January 1696 that the 
Wvests of 1893-94 had been rather below the average, 
and that in 1894 the hhurif had been destroyed by ex¬ 
cessive rainfall, the rahi ol 1896 being likewise a failure. 
This year, 1896, with its ruined harvest also, was, 

in my judgment, the year of greatest distress and suffering 
among the people. From February 1896 Sir h. 
MacUoDnell’a relief operations for Bundelkhand came 
into operation, whioh were perfected and extended in 1897, 
but in 1895 Government was insensible to the need of 
relief in any form and many were ruined and perished. 
It may be asked, how oould such prostiation follow 
merely upon the loss of two or three harvests P The 
answer to this is that the peasantry of Bundelkhand have 
for many decades lived in a state of chronic destitution. 
In support of this assertion, as more especially showing 
the unsatisfactory and precarious condition of the agri¬ 
cultural classes, I beg to refer to Mr. Alan Cadell’s Soitle- 
ment Report of the Bdnda district; to nn article in the 
J’soweer newspaper, dated August 24th, 1876, extracts of 
which are given in the second report of the B4nda Mission, 
whioh for ready reference I beg to append herewitht; and 
to a letter by the undersigned to that journal, which letter 
is dated the 81st March 1896 and appears in its columns a 
few days after. Again, it may be asked, surely the rail¬ 
way which was sanctioned by Government as a famine 
security must have diminished the distress in these dis¬ 
tricts P Undoubtedly it has done so. On my return to 
Banda in January 1896 I made particular enquiries as to 
the effect on the condition of the people of the railway, 
which had been running for some six years. The high 
prices of food-grains—40 sers of gram, jwir, and other 
common cereals for the rupee was the average rate before 
the railways came ; since its running, from 20 to 26 sert 
only for the rupee tvas the price,—whioh werethe market 
rates of Ciiwnpore or Calcutta, were extremely favourable 
to the producers, and must hnve benefited all dependent 
upon the soil indirectly for their livelihood. But besides 
that the chief people who benefited by this practical revolu¬ 
tion in corn rates wonld be the middlemen, the hanias. 


brokers, dalals, and agents ; iti^must be remembered that' 
the cultivating classes, the landlords who tilled their own 
fields, the lavm&is,pattidars, etc., were in a chronic state 
of indebtedness to their money lenders, and when the 
exorbitant, and too often absolutely unlimited, amount 
of interest that had acerned, and for which they were 
legally liable on pain of being utterly sold up, is remem¬ 
bered, the six years of high prices that they had enjoyed 
since the opening of the railway will be seen to be an 
insufficieatly long interval in which the cultivating classes 
could have recuperated. 1 have no record at hand to show 
that these six years were years of average yield, whioh 
this argument supposes. 

In 1896 I learned from some zamindart that in another 
way the railway had been a godsend to them. For the 
third year they told me they had had to eat the grain whioh 
had been reserved for planting, and, as they pathetically 
said, if it had not been for the railway bringing seed to 
the stations from the Punjab and elsewhere, we should have 
peiished. 

The conclusion seems to be that, while the railway line 
has been of immense value as a famine prophylactic to 
these out-of-the-way and neglected districts, yet, standing 
alone, it has not proved, as the famine experience of 1890 
and 1897 has shown, a panacea for the evils of Bundel¬ 
khand, as it was fondiy hoped at the time of its construc¬ 
tion that it wonld prove to be. It seems to be proved con¬ 
clusively that other measures, the chief of whioh is no 
doubt irrigation, are required to rai.se these districts to the 
aveiage level of prosperity of the districts of the North- 
Western Provinces. For while it is certain that the black 
cotton soil of Bundellihaud is peculiarly dependent upon 
well-distributed rainfall, it is equally certain that no 
soil is more fertile aud more generms in repaying the 
slight toil of tlie husbamiman which is needed to ensnre 
his harvest; so that a pro}ierly regulated supply of canal 
water wonld seem to be the remedy in all cases of in- 
sufiBcieiit rainfall. Relieved of his anxiety in this regard 
by the Government measures of irrigation, the cultivator 
would only have to meet the less frequent contingency of 
a superabundant rainfall by the draining of his fields. 

7. I have anticipated this question in my answer under 
No. 4. It may perhaps also he pointed out that the higher 
prices brought about by the export, through the Indian 
Midland Railway, of the grain grown in these district! 
must have severely tried those poor of the towns who are 
unconnected with agriculture even indirectly, the small 
shopkeepers, artisan.s, etc., as well as the professional olassef 
just above them, all of whom really livefi-om hand to mouth, 
and who are, it is to be feared, commonly as improvident 
as the villagers and have equally precarious means or sab- 
sietenoe. 

8. Certainly, judging from my limited knowledge and 
recolleotiou of the famines of 1874 and 1878 in Bundel¬ 
khand, the distress of 1896 and 1897 was much deeper and 
more widespread. 

9. As I have stated above under No. 4 I consider the 
distress of the year 1895 to have been extremely acute, 
and the invariable resourcelessness of the Bundelkbandig, 
together with the crop failures, would have justified the 


• The numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Commissi- n. 
t Not printed. 
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Qoverntnent in institntinf; relief measures upon the failure 
t)f the rahi of that year. The extent of crop failure and 
the degree of distress seemed to me to be under-estimated. 

10. Since 75 per cent, of the population oT these districts 
is the probable estimate of those who habitually eke out 
a precarious subsistence in Bnndelkhand, and since, I 
believe, 50 per cent, of the people were actually in receipt 
ofrelief by Government or charitable subsidies last year, 
the difference, 25 per cent., in the percentages being prob¬ 
ably accountable for by the numbers employed by the 
agents of Government, contractors, and others in carrying 
out relief, providing the requirements of the relief camps, 
etc., I consider the 1879 Famine Commissioners’ maximum 
of 15 per cent, much too low j for these districts it would 
be nearer 40 per cant. 

16. No doubt the famine relief has been most successful 
iu its object—that of saving loss of life. I believe the 
returns show that the mortality for the period of relief was 
not above the average. But, as I have pointed out above, 
relief operations should have been commenced several 
months before February 1896. They were also disconti¬ 
nued too abruptly in the rains of this year, 1896. It was 
too hastily assumed that the Bundelkhand famine, as His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor has called it, was over. 
Opelations, which subsequently developed into the magni¬ 
ficent proportion of the 1897 relief, were recommenced, 
but too tardily. I am sorry not to have preserved a record 
of the exact dates, but the impression at the time was clear 
and positive, and not confined to my own mind, but rather 
matter of general observation. 

28. I believe the people flocked to the relief works with 
such great eagerness because the period of their commence¬ 
ment coincided with the slack time for work in the villages 
—the months of March,lApril, and May. Nodonbtalso 
the increased confidence of the population in their rulers 
was an element in the matter. The sufficient and fairly 
liberal rates allowed not for the men only, but for the 
women and children also, were a great attraction. 

28 and 29. No doubt some unworthy persons who were 
in no need of it were relieved by the village relief system, 
and that by the town wards of the Honorary .Magistrates, 
but there is no reason to suppose that these instances were 
other than few. It must be remembered that caste feelings 
would be likely to come into play, as they in fact did, at 
the beginning of relief distribution in this form. In Banda 
town the comparatively humble castes of darzis, hahars, 
and loh’Xrs determined in panchayat that any of their 
members accepting relief through Government officials 
should be outoasted. This was in March or April of last 
year ; but as the pinch of famine grew tighter and the ward 
distribution was inoffensively conducted, tlie receipt of aid 
got to be winked at and objections ceased. It has no doubt 
saved many lives and kept households together. No doubt 
there are some instances in which the people seem to have 
become demoralized by it, but I think these are few and 
have thelv origin in the death of the bread-winner, and to 
its suggesting the role of the professional beggar to charac¬ 
ters naturally indolent and unaccustomed to labour in 
previous years. 

“ The moral obligation of mutual assistance ” has, I am 
afraid, been principally conspicuous by its absence among 
the people. Famine officers tell us of their many experien¬ 
ces of shocking inhumanity among the inmates of poor- 
houses and workers in the relief camps to one another and 
to wives and children. In the town of Banda it came to 
my knowledge that several rich men were refusing help to 
very'near relatives who were starving ; in one case seven poor 
widows in one house and of decayed family were threat¬ 
ened with excommunication if they accepted charitable 
relief from either the Collector’s or my fund by the power¬ 
ful head of the family, a rich merchant, who denied them 
all aid himself or food from his own house. He preferred 
that they should perish rather than the reflection lie against 
his caste and relations that they had been sustained by 
outside aid. The last three years have demonstrated in 
liundellchand the truth of the proverb that “ the tender 
ineroes of the wicked are cruel”; both Hinduism and 
Muhammadanism have conspicuously shown their lack of 
all sense of obligation to succour their poor neighbours and 
relatives. An altogetlicr exaggerated and erroneous idea 
of the charity and almsgiving of the people of India and 
their systematic relief of their co-religionists, caste-fellows, 
and family members is prevalent among Europeans and 
too generally accepted by officials. Any. system, religious 
or social, of charitable relief is simply non-existent among 
both Hindus and Musalmans, and almsgiving, in the rare 
instances of it, is purely caprioions and usually only .to 
N. W, F. 


save themselves the annoyance and interruption of the 
importunities of beggais. 

61. The general opinion among both natives and Euro¬ 
peans with whom I have discussed the subject is that the 
Native States of Central India have shown more wisdom 
than the Administration of the North-Western Provinces 
in constructing impounding reservoirs, tanks and pahha 
wells rather than iu raising the level of Icachclia roads as 
the chief form of relief work. 

67. The North-Western Provinces Government hag re¬ 
cently deputed a Civil Engineer to examine and report on 
the abandoned Ken Canal project, and this gentleman is 
said, after full investigation and examination on the spot, 
to be distinctly favourable, witli some proposed modifica¬ 
tions and alterations, to the project. The scheme, it may 
be remarked, received the final sanction of tlie Government 
in the seventies, and was only regarded as suspended owing 
to financial exigencies. The railway project perhaps super¬ 
seded it, and the views of the Local Government may have 
nndergone some change on the subject of the advantages 
of ii-rigalion. The project is sketched in Atkinson’s 
Gazetteer of the North-Western Provinces, Volume I, 
Bundelkhand, page 73; and the author of this work seems 
to have considered its construction so much a matter of cer¬ 
tainty tliat ha has placed in his map of the Banda district 
all its hraneh canals and rajhahas. It W'ill of course be 
regarded as a famine project, as was the railway, for the 
time must be remote before the impoverished landholders 
of the district will be able to pay remunerative rates for 
the water supplied to them. If, however, through it they 
are able to pay the Government revenue demand and 
receive security against famine, the State will be amply 
compensated. 

Either working in with the Ken Canal pioject or as a 
separate undertaking, it would seem to be possible to utilize 
the water of the Baghin river also. All familiar with the 
district know with what violence and velocity^ tliis ordin¬ 
arily insignificant stream rushes towards the Jumna in the 
rainy season, and after good showers in the cold weather. 
Tanks or reservoirs might be constructed at favourable 
points along its course to detain this water. 

There is a spot just below the civil station of Hamirpur, 
at the p'ag or junction of the Betwa river with the Jumna, 
where there is an immense volume of water, which seems 
to have escaped observation. A weir of the abundant 
granite stores of the neighbourhood might be thrown across 
the river here and a poweful canal headway he formed, 
which would irrigate miles of the surrounding parched lands, 
instead of this mass of water being allowed to flow use¬ 
lessly into the ocean, 

68. If I may he allowed to notice here this question re¬ 
served under an asterisk for others, I would ask to be 
allowed to state that the late Collector, Mr. Ferard, informed 
me that the octroi returns showed that a much larger quan¬ 
tity of grain came into Banda in 1896 and 1897 from 
Cawnpore by road viA Eindhuk! and Chillaghat over the 
Jumna than was brought by the railway. This would seem 
to show that a feeder railway or steam tramway such as 
the Indian Midland Railway Company are now surveying 
between Rath (in the Hamirpur district) and Harpalpur 
for Nowgong, might advantageously belaid alongside of 
the ptaka road by which the grain oaits now journey to 
Banda, a steam ferry being placed on the Jumna. On 
beyond Banda these carts go into Narayani and Karwi. 
The former place opens, up a prospect of a useful and re¬ 
munerative extension of this feeder line. 

180. My impression from visits to the poor-houses at 
Banda and Karwi was that the rations Were somewhat in- 
snfficient, contrasting painfully with the liberal allowances 
made to all upon the works; a,nd that consequently the 
mortality of the poor-houses was high (question 176). 

(The replies to some of the questions that follow have 
been anticipated above.) 


(President).—T oti belong to the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel?—Yes. 

You have had long knowledge of the Banda and Hamii- 
pur Districts?—Yes. 

You say the year 1896, with its ruined A Aarif harvest, was, 
in your judgment, the year of greatest distress and suffering 
among the people. Do you mean it was greatest because 
there was no relief in that year ?—I mean that very largely. 

How does great distress in any year show itself to you ? — 
By the large number of beggars about, the extraordinarily 
small quantity of land cultivated, owing to many wells being 
dry and cattle poorly fed- 
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Did people make many complaints that year P—Yes, there 
were many complaints. 

1 think in that year some relief was given in Lalitpur P— 
Not to my knowledge. 

Did yon see anything like actual emaciation P—Yery 
much, in the latter part of the year especially. 

It was a healthy year ?—I think it was. 

Did the death-rate show anything above the average P— 
Perhaps not. 

I suppose it may be concluded that there was privation, 
but nothing like starvation P —I am afraid there was actual 
starvation. 

In that year ?—Decidedly. 

Had previous years not been good years P—The zamindars 
said that was the third year they had not had seed to sow. 

In your evidence you refer to an article in the Pioneer 
newspaper. That refers to the state of things in 1876 ?— 

Yes. 

I suppose things have considerably improved since thenp— 
There no doubt has been considerable improvement since then 
but still not all that perhaps might be hoped for (witness 
handed in a letter of the 31st March 1896 addressed to the 
Pioneer newspaper).* 

With reference to your answer to question No. 15, can 
yon tell us in what months relief operations were discontinued 
in 1896?—Early in the rains when the prospects of the 
rainy season seemed favourable. 

I suppose they began to be stopped at the beginning of 
August ?—^Yes. 

Your impression is that they were closed too early?—Yes. 
Was that based on what you saw?—Yes. 

What did you see ?—Large numbers of beggars and ema¬ 
ciated people about; it was also based on what I heard from 
the people of the town; the town was flooded with beggars. 

Did you see any cases of starvation deaths about that 
time?—Certainly, if not then a little later. 

In going about the districts or at head-quarters?—In the 
town (suddur). 

Did you visit relief works at all at any time?—At Karwi 
I saw two relief works. 

When was that?—In January 1897. 

That was the only occasion when you visited relief works? 
—Yes. 

And the people then seemed to be in good trim?—Yes. 

Did you have anything to do with village relief?—No. 

Your work was chiefly in the poor-houses?—Yes. I had 
my own town relief at Banda and Karwi and my own mission 
poor-house. I asked Mr. Perard if I could do anything, but 
he thought I had sufficient. 

What was the nature of your town relief?—Relief to poor 
and distressed in their own houses. I found that all the 
people were not being relieved by Government, and I began 
to relieve them. I had as many as 40 families in Banda 
who seemed to escape the Government officers. Honorary 
Magistrates, tahsildars and others. 

Did you ever argue the case with Mr. Perard or his subor¬ 
dinates?—No, because the rule which Mr. Perard and I 
adopted was that the relief given to them should be kept as 
quiet as possible. 

These were people of some position?—Yes, in order to 
spare their feelings there was as little inquiry and talk as 
possible. 

Were these people living on some sort of fixed income?— 
They were mostly those whose trades had failed ; there were 
some decayed bunnias and merchants, and others who had no 
means of support. 

Your poor-house was also distinct P—Yes. 

And was it kept up by your own funds?—Partly by Mis¬ 
sion funds. It was maintained chiefly by the English resi¬ 
dents with some aid from the town. 

Had you many applications for admission?—Yes, 
Of course Mr. Perard had a poor-house and I suggested their 
going there. I restricted my numbers to 60, and all beyond 
that were sent to the Government poor-house. 

Only those were admitted I suppose who were unable to 
work?—Yes. In many cases they improved so much in a 
month or so that they wore sent to work. There was constant 
weeding out of people to relief works. 


Did you have many deaths?—Yes, several. 

Your remarks about the people’s deficiencies in the way of 
mutual assistance are not quite in accordance with my own 
ideas, and I have had considerable experience of India. 
Don’t you think that in their own families and inside their 
own caste the people of India are just as ready or more so to 
support them than in other parts of the world ?—I am afraid 
not. 

As a matter of fact they get on?—lam afraid they get 
on very badly. 

Still they keep them alive ?—It would be interesting to 
know what became of the 30,000 to 40,000 that were left in 
the poor-houses. If the history of these wrecks of the famine 
could be traced I think it would be found that they had all 
perished. 

These people in ordinary years are kept alive?—Yes, 
because they go from house to house begging and worrying 
people, and they collect the small quantities thrown to them. 
In these times people have nothing to throw away. The 
poor people collected from the manure the grain which had 
passed through the bodies of cows. It was shocking. " 

We have been rather anxious about these people and asked 
a good many witnesses if they thought that village charity 
had revived when these people were sent back to their villages, 
and the general answer was that it had revived ?—I think 
that was so to some extent, and that may have been due to a 
feeling of gratitude to Brovideuce for the good rains of 
the year and the marvellous crop reaped. The autumn crop 
was a 14 to 16-anna crop. 

(Mr. Solderness). —Yon have resided in Banda since 
1873?-Yes. 

I understand the district began to decline between 1894 
and 1896?—Yes. 

Tip to that time do you think there was any improvement 
in the condition of the people as contrasted with 1873 ?— 
I suppose from the date of Mr. Cadell’s settlement there 
was a steady improvement up to the disastrous harvest 
of 1894. 

Yon say there has been a marvellous return of prosperity 
and a little before you said the improvement had not been 
as gi’eat as was hoped P—I mean up to the level of the other 
districts of the North-Western Provinces. 

Is the district not now on the improvement grade ?— I 
suppose it is. The argument in my note is tl^t it has 
reached the limit of improvement you can expect it to reach. 
In order to raise it to its ancient prosperity more remains 
to be done: that more would appear to lie in the direction 
of in-igation. 

It is a question whether black cotton soil can be irrigated P 
—I have never seen it shown that black cotton soil would be 
impervious to irrigation. (Witness read out to the Com¬ 
mittee a passage from a lecture delivered by Sir Charles 
Elliott to the Society of J^rts, and also a portion of a note by 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite , bearing on the point.) 

As regards the relief operations last year, I understand 
your only objection is that they closed too early P—Yes, 
and to their not being begun in 1895. 

You have no fault to find with them as to their conduct ? 

—No. 

Have you any suggestions to make as to the improvement 
of relief operations F—None. 

During the time operations were in full swing, do you 
agree that the work was adequate P—Yes, I think so. 

Throughout the district P—I think so. 

(Pr. Richardson) —You say in your answer to question 
No. 180 that your impression from visits to the poor-houses at 
Banda and Karwi was that the rations were somewhat 
insufficient. What grounds have you for supposing that 
the rations in the poor-houses were not sufficient p—The sad 
sort of way in which the people come round one for food, 
saying their stomachs were not filled. 

Did you see any when they came. Were they ema¬ 
ciated ?—Yes. 

Were you able to contrast their condition with what 
yon saw afterwards ?—I was not able. 

Then you would hardly be able to judge of the effect of the 
ration on the people ?—I talked the matter over with 
Mr. Perard and he said his impression was that it was not 
sufficient and that he had represented the matter. 

Had not the medical officer a free-hand ?—This was the 
ration for the whole body. 


*Not printed. 
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Was there great mortality ?—I am afraid there was 
immense mm’tality in the poor-honses. 

Do you think it would have been prevented if they had 
a more liberal ration ?—Yes. 

You don’t know that it is held by medical opinion that 
it is sometimes inadvisable to give a full ration ?—Yes, I am 
aware that to give a full ration impairs their digestion. 

You don’t think the medical officer had this in mind P— 
I think it was the Government allowance. 

Most medical officers have said they had a free hand to 
supplement the allowance ?—Mr. Ferard’s explanation was 
that so low a ration was fixed by Government in order that 
people might not feel themselves too comfortable in the poor- 
house, and then it would be very difficult to weed them out 
to relief works. 

What did the people die of ?—Diseases of the digestive 
organs mostly. 


Do you think the medical attention was sufficient MXj 

Quite. 

Was it within their ability to attend to the number of S9th Mar^ 
cases in hand ?—-I think so. 1898, 

(Mr. Dose )—With reference to your remark in your 
note about Hindu and Mussulman charity generally, are 
you aware that among Hindus it is the usual practice for 
the well-to-do to aid or support their poor relatives, even 
those distantly related ?—I quite understand that is a part 
of the family system, but a case occurred where seven 
widows were utterly refused assistance by the head of the 
family. He was their uncle and had inherited the estates, 
and there were other cases. 

Your remark applies to all Hindus and Mussulmans P— 

Yes, it arises out of what occurred in Banda in the two 
famine years. 


Mr. H; J. Hoahe, Collector, Lalitpur Sub-Division, called in and examined. 


(President) —In which district have you been lately P— 
In the Lalitpur Sub-Division since March 1895. 1 was 

officiating in Jhansl for a month. 

(Mr. Molderness) —When you went to the district was 
there any distress or signs of it P —At first the villages on 
black soil were suffering a great deal from the results of tho 
rust, and shortly after I arrived a severe hail-storm took 
place, and it was necessary to start relief works in April 
1895. 

Did you have many people on relief P —The maximum 
number was from 300 to 400 from the villages round 
about. 

What kind of relief works wore those P —Road-mending _ 

Was it done under the Code system or by contract ?— 
Practically no task was enforced. They wore paid at varying 
rates, at first 2 annas, afterwards it was reduced to annas 
and Wily to 1 anna, when we wanted to break up works. 

Did you draw any inference from the small numbers P— 
That only a part of the Sub-Division was affected. 

So that was the only relief in 1895 P —Yes. 

Was there any sign of acute suffering in 1895 P—No. 

Any beggars P—Not more than the ordinary number I 
should say. I had no acquaintance with the district before, 
so I could not compare the numbers. 

Were there any poor-houses in 1895 ?—No. 

In 1896 when wei'e works opened P —On the 1st of Feb¬ 
ruary at Mehroni and on the 17th of March in the Lalitpur 
Tahsil. A considerable number of people came at once to the 
Lalitpur work. The numbers ran up to three or four 
thousand, but people bolted when the cholera intervened. 

When did the cholera appear P—On the 4th of Apifil. 

Then what effect had cholera. Did it break up works P— 
It broke up the Lalitpur work entirely. The system of 
thoroughly guarding the water-supply was not in full swing 
then. 

In Lalitpnr when the big work broke up, what provision 
for work did you make P —We started another work on the 
Eaighat road. 

And these works went on till the rains ?—Yes. 

Did you ever get to very high figures ?—No, the 
highest figures were I think about 6,000 to 6,000. 

I suppose yon had poor-houses ?—Yes, one was estab¬ 
lished at the end of Rebrnary 1896 in Lalitpur. 

Was the poor-house population at any time large ?—^^It 
went up to 300. 

And as to village relief ?—There was none in 1896. 

When did you close operations in Lalitpur in 1896 P— 
Big works were closed with the rains. There were a number 
of small works which were kept on till Septefnbw. 

Were they executed by zemindars out of Government 
money P—Yes. 

Did they continue to draw people ?—Small numbers 
throughout the rains. 

You never closed them; P—No. 

During 1896 had you any wanderers from Native States? 
—From Saugor, especially in the rains. 


Where did they go to ?—Some came to poor-houses, some 
went back to Saugor. 

When the rains of i 896 proved bad, when did you open 
relief operations again ?—I think works were not opened till 
January 1897. 

When did yon start village relief ?—I was not in charge' 

I think about Deoamber 1896 or January 1897. 

Were you in charge of famine operations in 1897 ?—I 
was instructed to give what help I could. In April I was 
put in chai'ge of the Lalitpur Tahsil. 

Did your population on large worts run to high figures in 
1897 ?—I think the highest numbers were about 15,000 in 
Lalitpur and about 9,000 to 10,000 in Mehroni. 

Were there a sufficient number of works open throughout 
the diitriet ? Had the people a very long distance to come 
for work ?—No. Perhaps 15 to 20 miles was the longest 
distance. 

What were the highest numbers on village relief P—In 
Lalitpur over 5,000, in Mehroni over 4,000. 

These works were worked uader the ordinary system til 
the rains P—Yes. 

Then was the intermediate system introduced P—On 
quarry works. 

Did yon note the effect of the intermediate system on the 
workers P—Numbers were very small on quarry works, but 
it kept down numbers. 

Do you think this reduction of numbers was what could 
be expected owing to the change of season, or was it brought 
about by a change of system and reduction of works ?— It 
was largely brought about by a change of system. 

Do you think there were sufficient reasons for a change of 
system ?—I think so. There was. plenty of ooonpatioa in 
the villages for the labouring class. 

Tillage relief was extended during the rains ?—At the 
beginning of the rains. 

Do you remember when you closed relief operations finally 
in the division ?—I cannot say when poor-houses were 
closed. Tillage relief was closed on the 15th October 1897. 

I suppose it had been decreasing rapidly before ?—Yes. 

What is the present condition of the district ?—Tho 
district is divided into (1) red soil and (2) black sofl._ On 
(1) tho people are rapidly recovering, on (2) they are in an 
extremely bad condition still. 

Is there any decrease in the population P—Yes. 

In any special district P—In Balaghat it was large owing 
to cholera. 

Wa.s it considerable as compared with the preceding year P 
—I am comparing it with 1891. It has decreased for the 
whole sub-division; the deorease was in tho black soil 
tracts chiefly. 

Have you not made a census P—Yes, a census was made 
for settlement purposes by patwaris, but it is not very 
complete. Patwaris cannot manage the census of large 
villages. 

Did you form any opinion as to the sufficiency of the 
wages paid to workers on relief worksP—It was quite suffi¬ 
cient, especially in the case of families ; in fact they could 
save from it. 
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Do yon know of any instances in wMeli they saved?— 
I heard of many. I did not personally verify any. 

(Fresident.) —Had the people anything else to live npon 
besides their wage, mj fruits and things?—They had a large 
amount of moktoa in the south. 

I supposed they eked out their sustenance with this?—Yes. 
They sent their children to pick it up. 

It is hard to judge of the sufficiency of the wage where 
there are other circumstances of that kind to be consid¬ 
ered?—Yes, the mohwa would complicate it. 

You said relief works in 1895 began with a 2-anna rate, and 
that it was reduced to 1| anna and afterwards to 1 anna. Do 
you remember when the anna reduction came in?—It was 
very soon after the opening of the works. The Commis¬ 
sioner objected to the high rate of wages paid. 

What were prices at that time do yon remember?—I 
believe wheat was 13 seers ; gram I think was 18 to 20. 

What was the usual rate paid to coolies hired to work ?— 
For 1| anna you would get any number, except at harvest 
time. 

Then 2 annas was above the average? - Yes. 


Do they live in villages of their own P—Yes, in small 
huts of the poorest description. 

You think that many died P—Yes, especially in the rains. 

Do you think in a famine year the usual system of reports 
of deaths can be relied upon. Do you think that returns 
were as accurate in a famine year as in an ordinary year ?— 
From what I have heard I should think they cannot be. 

What was the month you spent in JhansiP—October 
1896. 

(Mr. Bose.) —As to those who came from the Saugor 
District, did you give them work the same as in your own 
district?—Relief was never refused to the poor. 

Did they come in large numbers?—They did not pene¬ 
trate to Lalitpur town in large numbers. 

Was any report sent to the Central Provinces Admini¬ 
stration ?—^I reported it to the Collector. 

(Fr. Bicliardson.) —How many poor-houses had yon ?— 
In 1896 one poor-house. 

What was your opinion as to the sufficiency of the ration 
of people in the poor-house ?—The people did very well after 
a time. 


Could you get coolies to work on roads for 1| anna ?—Yes. 

On whose representation were these works started in 
1895 ?—On mine and that of the Collector of Jhansi. 

You said you came to the conclusion that as works did 
not draw distress was not acute ?—Yes, and it was quite 
local. 

Your first impression was that it was going to be acute?— 
Yes, that was founded on the patwaris’ statements. 

Are there not some jungle tribes in Lalitpur?—Yes, 
Saharias. 

How did they get through the famine?—^Very badly. 

Did they come to relief works?—They did not come very 
largely. At first it was difficult to get them, on to village 
lists. They were suspicious, as there were tales about that 
they were to be deported. 


^ How were they dealt with when they got into good con¬ 
dition?—We sent them off to their villages. 

Was the mortality great amongst them?—It was at 
times. We had a considerable number of deaths from 
(.holera in April. 

How did you deal with the outbreak ?—I arrived a day 
after it broke out. The people were scattered all over the 
country. 

They could not do better, do you think?—It spread into 
all the villages and got a footing there. 

Did the disease break out in poor-houses or on relief works ? 
—Not a single case was known before it broke out on works. 

Was there anything insanitary on the works?—I think 
the people found the water-supply insufficient and drank 
water from the nearest nullahs. I believe that was the 
cause of the outbreak. 


Assistant Scegeon Sbipati Sattai, Rai Bahadub, Mau-Banipur, called in and examined 
I put in wiUten answers to the Commission's questions. 


As to the extent and severity of the distress. 

* 1. The distress was general in the Jhansi district, 
covering an area of about 3,587 square miles. The number 
of persons affected was about 47,800, or 7 per cent, of the 
entire population, which is 683,619. 

2. Three successive bad years due to failure of rains and 
of harvests. 

3 (a). The average annual rainfall is 87'40 inches. The 
actual rainfall during the last three years was as follows:— 


1895 

• • • • 

34-15 

1896 

• • « . 

32-89 

1897 


36-21 

The normal harvest is 

16 annas. The actual harvest 

during the last three years 

was— 



Eabi. 

Kharif, 


Annas. 

Annas. 

1895 , 

... 13 

12 

1896 

7 

10 

1897 . 

7 

15 


(5) The prices of food-grains were about three times as 
high during the last famine as compared with normal years. 
I have no experience of the past famines. But it is said 
that the prices of food-grains towards the end of the 
rejent famine were as high as in the past famines. 

4. The condition of the district up to the failure of the 
rams was fairly good. The preceding seasons were good. 

5. In this district there is no particular section of 
population ^ which, ^under normal circumstances, may be 
considered in a specially distressed state. 

6. In this district the soil is chiefly black cotton soil 
[mata or mar), which is wholly dependent on timely rains, 
masmnch as it is impossible to irrigate it--first, becanse 
It IS very absoroent; and, secondly, because the ground 


is, as a rule, rocky and uneven. The wells and tanks are 
insufficient to irrigate other kinds of soil suitable for 
irrigation, such asparwa (yellowish soilj and rankar (sandy 
soil). 

7. There are no reserves of money or food for the support 
of the population in the event of the failure of even two 
consecutive harvests. The poorness of the district is due 
to the produce of the land being only just sufficient for 
the current need of the people. 

8. I have no experience of past famines ; but it is stated 
that the previous famines in this district were more severely 
felt, not because the harvests were poorer compared with 
the present famine, but because at that time this part of 
the country was not opened up by railways, and therefore 
means of import of food-grains were very limited. 

9. The estimates of crop failure or degree of distress or 
the absence of resources on the part of the people were 
always more or less accurately made. 

As to relif works, 

114. As irrigation in this district is very defective, I 
would suggest that works of permanent ntility in this 
direction be more extensively undertaken in future famines. 
An estimate as to the number and cost of wells and tanks 
in each village should he prepared by the Public Works 
Departrnent and kept in the Collector’s office. In the time 
of famine the lambarddrs and patwdri of each village 
should be supplied with money to carry on the work thus 
proposed. One well or one tank may be taken at a time, 
and on its completion an officer of the Public Works 
Department should inspect the work, and on his reporting 
the completion of the work, more money should be given 
to the lambarddrs to undertake the construction of other 
wells and tanks till the total estimated number of wells 
and tanks are finished. I attribute the following advan¬ 
tages to this scheme;— 

(1) The employment of a large number of persons to 
supervise the relief works will be unnecessary 


The numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Commission. 
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The ordinary tahsil officials would be enough 
to supervise the village works from time to time 
or a few extra hands may be employed. In this 
way a great economy would be effected. 

(2) The fear of embezzling public money will greatly 

be minimized. The lamharddrs BSid patw&ris 
will only get sufficient money at a tinae to 
construct a single well or tank according to the 
estimate of the Public Works Department, and 
will be bound to complete the work before they 
are given more money for the remaining works. 

(3) The lambardars and villagers will take a great 

interest in such works and are not likely to 
waste money. 

(4) The condition of the agricultural area will be 

permanently improved, and thus one of the 
main causes of famine vvill, to a great extent, 
be removed. 

(5) Each village will have its own relief centre, and 

the villagers will not be compelled to leave 
their houses. Overcrowding on famine relief 
works will be avoided, thus obviating, to a 
great extent, the outbreak of epidemic diseases 
and the necessary medical and sanitary equip¬ 
ment. 

As to gratuitous relirf. 

148. The numher of persons on gratuitous relief in Mau- 
Ranipnr tahsil at the time of maximum pressure (in 1897) 
was 2,434, as detailed below :— 

lu Mau-Eanipur municipal Outside the municipal 
towns. towns. 

f— ——-^ f -^ “V 

Population. On gratui- Population. On gratui¬ 
tous relief. tous relief. 

19,675 643 90,027 1,791 

149. The persons so relieved mainly belonged to agricul¬ 
tural classes resident in the rural areas. 

150. As far as my experience goes, all the persons thus 
relieved were incapable of work on a relief work and were 
without relatives bound and able to support them, and had 
no resources of any kind. 

161. In ordinary years they are supported by agricultural 
labour. 

163. In the municipal towns the numher of persons 
requiring gratuitous relief cau accurately be estimated 
through the agency of the municipal members. They 
should be requested to prepare a list of persons requiring 
relief in their own wards, and this list may be checked,^ if 
necessary, by an official before actually giving the relief. 
One or two respectable persons of each mulialla may be 
asked to assist the members in preparing the list. In the 
rural population such an estimate would not be very reli¬ 
able. But the lamhardar and patwari of each village may 
prepare the list as in the municipal towns, and this list be 
carefully scrutinized by a Deputy Collector or Tabsildar. 
In this way a fairly accurate estimate may be arrived at. 

As to the poor-houses, 

172. Tlie poor-house in Man, to which my experience 
is confined, was opened from 19th November 1896 to 16th 
September 1897. The average daily population was about 
468, and the highest number was 823 in the third week of 
January 1897. 

173. The inmates were chiefly drawn from agricultural, 
labouring, and artisan (Koris) classes, 

174. Persons of better castes and respectable positions 
did not come to the poor-house. In greater degree of pres¬ 
sure or in the absence of gratuitous relief, it is not unlikely 
that some of them would have gone to the poor-house. 

175. I have no experience of the former famines. 

176. The number of deaths in all the five poor-houses of 
the district was 841, and the percentage of deaths to 
total number of admissions was 9'13. 

Mortality of the Man poor-houses was not unusually 
high throughout the period, it being 5'44 per cent, of the 
total admissions. 

In November 1896 there were 8 deaths. 


Prom this it will be noticed that the mortality was on 
the increase up to February 1897 and began to decrease 
from March. This tact proves that the persons who eame 
in the beginning were famine-stricken and in a bad state of 
health. They improved by their stay in the poor-house, 
and consequently the mortality began to go down. Another 
reason for the low mortality in the latter period was that 
the persons who sought admission, in that period were 
generally in a better state of health, due to the extension 
of the various relief measures on all sides. 

177. Several persons came from the neighbouring Native 
States, and a few from other districts. 

178. As far as my experience goes, households were not 
broken up to any cpnsiderable extent, nor was much wander¬ 
ing caused. But this was entirely due to the prompt and 
effective measures taken everywhere in these provinces for 
the relief of the distress. 

179. The population of the poor-house was vigilanty kept 
down by systematically drafting to relief works or to 
their houses all who could properly be thus disposed of. 

180. The ration prescribed by the Famine Code was 
found sufficient. 

In the case of the weak and sickly persons such diet was 
given as was found suitable in each ease. 

181. The rules and appendices of the Famine Code are 
suitable and have worked well in the last famine. 

. 182. I do not think legal powers are required to send 
persons found beggiug and wanderers to the poor-house. 

183. Efforts were made to get work out of the poor-house 
inmates, but were not very successful. 

184. No compulsion was found necessary here to detain 
persons in the poor-house. The inmates were perfectly 
free to leave when they liked. There were no escapes, and 
departures were very rare. 

As to orphans. 

220. Oi'ph.ana at the end of famine should be made over 
to such respectable persons or societies who care to have 
them and who, iu the opinion of Government, are likely to 
look after them properly. In case all the orplians cannot 
thus he disposed of, then for the remainder at least one 
orphanage should be opened in the Province, and the 
orphans kept there and trained till they can earn their 
livelihood. The orphanage should be established and main¬ 
tained by private sub.seriptions, supplemented, ii necessary, 
by Government grants-in-aid, 

221. So long as no other provision is made, the Govern¬ 
ment aid which the orphans are receiving in private 
orphanages should certainly be continued. 

As to private charitable relief as auxiliary to State relief. 

227. The opening of State grain shops, where food- 
grains may be sold below the prevailing market rate, is 
not, in my opinion, practicable, inasmuch as it would ho 
very difficult to keep up proper accounts and a proper sys¬ 
tem of checking them. It would also be impracticable to 
differentiate between persons who should be entitled to buy 
at such shops and who should not. These shops also would 
interfere with free trade, and it is extremely necessary at 
snob times that large imports of grain should be encour¬ 
aged. 

223. No such shops were started here. The opening of 
such shops certainly means interference with private trade. 

229. As no such shops were opened here, I can give no 
opinion. 

234. The auxiliary aid rendered by the Indian Famine 
Charitable Eelief Fund Las served a very useful purpose. 
The following asefuFpurposos were served :— 

(1) aid was given to respectable poor at their 

houses; 

(2) cattle and seed grain were provided to culti¬ 

vators ; 

(3) implements and tools were provided to arti¬ 

sans ; 

(4) clothing was supplied to the poor. 
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237. Supply of clothing was found to be the most popu¬ 
lar form of relief under object (i) and evoked the greatest 
gratitude. 

238. The greatest amount of good at the smallest cost 
to the fund was done by the distribution of money doles to 
respectable poor under object (iii). 

239. It was right, in my opinion, to spend the bulk of 
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240. The money thus spent also resnlted in great econo¬ 
mic advantage to the country, because the articles per- 
chased were produols of the country. 

As to emigrants and wanderers. 

242. The number of wanderers, i.e., homeless beggars 
was not so very large here as to attract attention. Those 
who were found begging about in the town were sent to 
the poor-house. 

243. I don’t think that any relief measure would pre¬ 
vent people (such as “ Kanjars,” “ Natts,” and “ Bduchis ”) 
with whom it is a enstom to migrate at certain seasons of 
the year from wandering. 

245. Wanderers were not noticed by me here daring the 
last famine. 

247. They should be sent back to their native places or 
any other place where labour may be available for them. 
It would be a great advantage to the country if they can 
be made to work so as not to be a drain on the working 
population. 

As to the mortality during the famine period. 

248. The ratio of deaths per 1,000 of population in this 
district for 1891 to 1895 is given below compared with the 
same ratio for 18S6 and 1897 ;— 

Normal years. 

1891.• . . . . 4012 

1!:92 . 40-34 

1693 . 22 23 

1894 ......... 33 0S 

1895 .. 36-16 

Famine years. 

1896 .. 67-40 

1807 . 48-39 

249. As far as I can gather, the higher ratio of deaths 
in 1896 and 1897 was due to indirect effects of scarcity. 
Thirty deaths are reported to have occurred from star¬ 
vation as recorded in the poor-houses. 

250. In the absence of relief measures there is no doubt 
the mortality would have been much higher. 

251. The high mortality of the last two years is, to some 

extent, due to cholera, and therefore all the mortality 
cannot be attributed to scarcity alone. Mortality from 

cholera ia the district in 1896 and 1897 was—• 



1896. 

1897. 

On relief works , 

, Not recorded. 

• '266* 

In poor-houses . . 

. 9- 

. 27* 

In the district « • 

. 6.122- 

. 1,019* 

Total 

, 6,131* 

1,302* 


There were no deaths from cholera in the Mau poor-honse 
although the disease liad broken out on the famine relief 
works about two miles from the poor-house. This was 
doe to strict isolation. 

252. In Mau-Ranipnr and the surrounding places where 
famine relief works were opened the supply of potable 
water was fairly good. 

The origin of cholera could not he traced out, but it is 
certain that bowel complaints were frequent and were due 
to bad food and impure water, as the labourers sometimes 
did not use the water from the protected wells and they 
were free to eat wh-at kind of food they liked. 

Cholera may have been intensified by these causes. 

253. The high mortality was, to a great extent, due to 
hcwel complaints caused by unwholesome dietary. At the 
relief works the labourers got their wages in pice and 
were at liberty to purchase food-grains from the shops. 
The quantity of the grains at the shops was good, being 
under official supervision, but the labourers in many cases 
were noticed to purchase only small quantities of food- 
grains in order to saVe money, and they made np the 
deficiency by adding unwholesome extraneous substances, 
such as bark of trees, grass seeds, and pounded hair fruit 
(wild plums). 

254 The diet supplied to the poor-house inmates was 
sufficient to maintain them in health. 

The scale of diet laid down in the Famine Code needs 
no alteration, 

256. Number of deaths in the district from actual starv¬ 
ation during the last famine was SO as recorded in the 
poor-honses. The number of those who died indirectly 
from starvation cannot be ascertained. 

256. There were no deaths from starvation in Man* 
Kanipur. Before ti e Government poor-house was opened 


the Municipal Board started a temporary poor-honse, 
in which helpless poor were supported for about three 
months. 

257. In my opinion the measures of State relief were 
not defective either in principle or practice. 

The sanitary condition of the relief works and the poor- 
house was satisfactory. 'I'he mortality was not due to 
defects in sanitary mea-suies. 

Every practicable precaution was taken to protest 
water supplies against contamination. 

258, The medical staff was sufficient, and the supply 
of medicines and medical comforts was ample and satis¬ 
factory. 

In this place I may mention the use of ashes, as a 
substitute for disinfecting powders in the latrines. I am 
of opinion that disinfectants destroy the manui-ial pro¬ 
perty of solid Bxci-eta. Tney should be used for choleraic 
and dysenteric stools. 

In the Man poor-house the ashes instead of forming a 
nuisance in the kitchen compound, were regularly removed 
and heaped in the latrines. Tney were freely sprinkled on 
on the ground as required and removed bad smell from the 
latrines as effectually as any other disinfectant would 
have done, without, of coarse, destroying the manuriai 
property of the night soil. 

As to the ordinary food of the people. 

273. The ordinary food-grains of the well-to-do labourers 
and artisans is juar, gram, wheat, kodon, and sanwan, and 
various kinds of pubes, chiefly mmig and urd. 

274. They generally take two meals in the day, and 
the food consists of tread and dal or cooked vegetables 
and water. 

275. If ordinary food-grains happen to be unprocurable 
the people here eat mahua, hair (wild plums), khali (oil¬ 
cake), and gular (Indian fig), 

276. Mahua is preferred to hair and khali, etc. 

277. Mahitphekar, and kutki are other kinds of grain that 
may be substituted for ordinary food, but they aresuppo.sed 
to be innutritious and to cause obstinate constipation. 

278. In the Mau poor-house gtam,y«ct?*, urd, mung, nnd 
vegetables were given. At the relief works also all these 
articles were procnrable. 

279. In the poor-house the inmates got two meals a day. 
The two meals were uniform and consisted of articles 
already mentioned. 

280. No special complaints were made. 

As to food stock and prices, 

284. The grain traders of .Mau-Ranipur were fairly active 
in trading in grain, as is borne out by the octroi income 
shown below i— 

R 

1895-96.. . 4;62S 

189C-97 ..6,2S0 

287. There was no export of food-grain in the famine 
years from Man- Ranipur to any place outside the district, 
save to the surrounding vilhiges and some Native States. 

288. Fortunes were made chiefly by the banias, who 
carry on the grain trade here. 

294. Since the extension of the railways the following 
local products are largely exported : tili, alsl, mahua 
seeds. 

302, Jewellery, brass pots, and cattle were sold to a 
very large extent. 


(President ).—You are in medical charge of Mau-Eani- 
pur ?—Yes. 

How long have you been there ?—12 years. 

It is the furthest off part of Jhansi ?—^Yes. 

(Dr. Rieharison .)—You say in answer No. 4 of your 
note that tho condition of the districts up to the failure of 
the rains was fairly good. The preceding seasons were 
good?—Yes, from 1895 the scarcity commenced. 

Did you visit many of the relief works in your sub-divi¬ 
sion ?—Yes, the surrounding ones. 

Were many of them over-crowded P—Yes, sometimes. 

Did thiso-yer-orowdittg lead to ill effects?-—No. Thera 
-Tvere some cases of sunstroke. 

Was there any epidemic disease P— No. 

Were workers provided with good drinking -water?—Xegb 
I saw to that. 
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Did cholera prevail in epldemio formP—No, it was Had yon a free hand in giving as muoli as yon chose for Asstt SuK 
sporadic. those you considered it needful?—Yes. Sripatt 

Were hospitals connected with big works?—Yes. The Magistrate allowed that?—Yes. 


Under your own immediate management ?—I only went 
out to see them. 

On works had you chiefly women and children, or were 
there many men amongst them ?—I think the proportion 
was fair. There was a large number of men. 

Children came to works with their mothers?—Yes. 

Did you see many emaciated people ?—Yes, at the begin¬ 
ning of the famine. 

Did children show special signs of emaciation ?—Yes. 

To what do you attribute that?—Scarcity. 

Did they seem to have been neglected at all by their 
parents?—No. It was simply due to poor food. Their 
parents could not get a proper amount of food for them. 

Later on kitchens were opened ?—Yes. 

Did children improve under your observation or remain 
in poor condition ?—They improved. 

How did they improve ?—After the parents got wages. 

Do you think the parents had enough so as to give their 
children enough?—Yes. 

When did you open poor-houses in MauP—In November 
1896. 

Did you see any stragglers about in an emaciated con¬ 
dition?—Yes. I represented the matter to the Collector, 
and the Municipal poor-house was opened. 

Did people come in numbers to the Municipal poor- 
house?—I think about 150 came. 

And then to Government poor-houses?—They came in 
numbers. 

Where did they come from?—From Native States and 
also from British territory. They came chiefly from British 
territory, 

You say in answer to question No. 176 that the number 
of deaths in all the five poor-lioiises of the district was 841, 
and the poroentago of deaths to the total number of admis¬ 
sions was 9'12. that was in the whole district of Jhansi?— 
Yes. 

What was the condition of the people when they came to 
poor-houses?—In the beginning they were emaciated, but 
after they stayed in the poor-house, they improved. 

Were they in a moribund state at the time of arrival?— 
No. 

They didn’t die at once ?—No. 

What were the prevailing diseases?—Diarrhoea and dysen¬ 
tery. 

What were they caused by ?—Bad food. Out of 200 deaths 
103 were caused by diarrhoea and dysentery. 

Was there any scorbutic disease amongst them?—No. 

Was there any cancrum oris ?—No. 

Was there any ophthalmia ?—Yes. 

What did yon put that down to?—Poverty of blood, had 
food and bad hygiene. 

Did it become contagious?—No. 

Did you find it needful to segregate them at all ?—No. 

In answer No. 179 you say the population of the poor- 
house was vigilantly kept down by systematically drafting 
to relief works, or to Itheir houses, all who could properly 
he thus disposed of. How were they conveyed to relief 
works?—The Deputy Magistrate was in charge of the insti¬ 
tution. He sent them away by chupprassies. 

Did they go willingly?—I found no objection made. 

Had they any great distance to go?—No. 

How far was it to the relief works?—Three or four miles. 
Do you consider the ration given in poor-houses was suffi- 
p5ent ?—I think it was sufficient, the inmates grew fat after a 


You say in answer to question No. 183 that efforts werS 
made to get work out of the poor-honse inmates, but they 
were not very successful ?—Yes, it was only baskets and such 
light work. 

[President) —In the poor-house was there a hospital side 
and an ordinai-y side?—Yes. 

Did you consider younself quite at liberty to give any¬ 
thing yon considered they should have on the hospital 
side P—Yes. 

On the other side would you consider it right to give more 
than the ration P—I think it was quite enough when they 
had no work to do. I always found they improved after a 
few days. 

(Dr. Richardson.) —'In that case you would not pre¬ 
scribe?—No. 

[President) —You would not prescribe anything unless 
you put a man on the hospital side?—No. 

[Dr. Richardson) —Was there a sufficiency of vege¬ 
tables?—Yes, we gave vegetables twice a week. 

Mau-Ranipur is a good place for vegetables?—Yes. 

(President.) —What is the allowance of vegetables in the 
poor-house ration ?—We gave about two chattaks per man. 
It depends upon the kind of vegetables.' We gave sag. 
The case would.be different with potatoes. 

■ Did yon give ghee or oil,?—We gave ghee. 

So with vegetables and ghee or oil you found eight 
ehattalcs sufficient for a man ?—I think it was. 1 think it 
was enough to maintain their health. 

Wei'e they mostly sickly and weakly people?—Yes, at the 
beginning I found in some oases they could not take eight 
chattaks. We increased the ration when their digestioa 
improved, when they were tolerably healthy. 

Did they complain that they hadn’t enough to eat P— 
Tlicy did complain, but we judged them by their oondition 
and not by their complaints. 

Were they always complaining that they hadn’t enough?— 
Yes. 

[Dr. Richardson) —They improved, did they?—Yes. 

And you were able to draft them to works?—Yes. 

You say in answer to question No. 253 that the quantity 
of grain at the shops was good being under official supervision, 
hut the labourers in many cases were noticed to purchase only 
small quantities of food-grain in order to save money ?—Yes, 
I have personal knowledge of that. 

You go on to say that the deficiency was made up by 
adding unwholesome extraneous substances, snob as bark of 
trees, grass seeds, and pounded iair fruit (wild plums). 
Did this injure their health?—Yes. 

And so they starved their children too?—Yes. 

Were people much in need of clothing?—Yes. 

What sort of shelters did they provide on relief works ?— 
Temporary chupp'wrs. 

They were good enough P—In the hot season they hadn’t 
sufficient protection, otherwise they were good enough. 

In reply to question No. 249 you say that 30 deaths are 
reported to have occurred from starvation as recorded in the 
poor-houses. Did you verify them ?—No. 

Did you come across any dead bodies?—-No. 

Yon are not aware of any persons having died directly 
from starvation?—No. 

You say in reply to question No. 258 that you think 
disinfectants destroy the manurial property of solid excreta. 
What disinfectants?—I think carbolic acid does. 

Have you any proof of that ?—If by any accident a dil* 
infectant was placed on the gnmlahs the trees withered. 

You know the people very well?—Yes. 


29th Mar. 
1898. 


few days. 

Did you prescribe anything in addition ?—In some cases 
we had to give milk, rice, etc. 

For what proportion of the poor-house people had you to , 
give an extra ration?—Five per cent. 

And the others did well with the ordinary food?—^Yes. 

You consider it sufficient ?—Yes. 


Have they recovered from the effects of the famine P—I 
don’t think all have recovered. 

When did you close your poor-houses P—In September. 

How many were there at the time when you closed?— 
About 300. 

What became of them ?—They want to their villages. 
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Was any provision made for their support. Was any 
hucksheesh given to them?—^No. 

Did you trace any of them afterwards?—Those in my 
district I found all right. 

What is your opinion as to having turned out so^many?— 
Certainly some of them were not in a fit condition to be 
turned out. 

They were dependent on charity P—Yes. 

Did this charity come to their rescue ?—Yes. 

Did the people seem grateful for what the Government 
had done?—Yes. 

Was there any special prevalence of fever?—No. 

{President.) —In your answer to question No. 114 yon 
give an opinion in favour of village works. Is this based on 
your own experience ?—Yes, entirely on my own experience. 

Did you compare village works with big relief works?— 
Yes, and I think village works were more effective. I don’t 
mean that big works should be abolished. I mean that 
village works should be more extensive. 

Do you think the objection of people to leave their 
houses and live on works at a considerable distance is a 
reasonable objection ?—I think it is. 

Do you think they sustain any particular loss ?—I think 
they do. 

In what sort of way?—For instance when land remains 
uncultivated for a certain number of years kans grows and 
spoils the land. 

Supposing a small cultivator goes away for two or three 
months, do you think he suffei-s much damage ? Is he 
able to have his cattle arranged for ?—I think he does suffer. 

You say in answer to question No. 237 that the supply of 
clothing was found to be the most popular form of relief. 
Do you think more of the charitable money might have 
been spent on that object ?—I think so, the people had no 
clothing, so more money might have been spent in that way. 

Are there any weavers ?—Yes {Eoris), 


Pandit Jawahie Lal, Rai Bahadub, Deputy 

I put in a written statement of evidence. 

Note op Evidence. 

In my charge area affected was about 260 square miles 
with a population of about 67,000 souls. I he distress was 
due to successive failure of crops and other natural calami¬ 
ties, such as hail, red rust, etc., from the year 1889, as well 
as to abnormally high prices ruling during the years 1896- 
97. 

Three of the harvests failed for want of later rains in 
1896-97. 

The prices of food-grains were higher even than those 
experienced in past famines so far back as 1837- 

Under normal circumstances population of the affected 
area is considered to enjoy a fair measure of material well¬ 
being. The soil is chiefly mar and kahar, and an absence 
of timely rains does aff’eot the crop materially. Petty 
cultivator.s, and especially the agricultnral labourers, are 
the first to feel the distress, as they have no reserves of 
grain or money and depend on timely harvests and agri- 
cultural labour. 

In the recent famine people had very little reserved 
stocks on account of a decaoe of preceding bad years, the 
year 1892 excepted, while in previous famines so far back 
as 1837 A. D. the prices of food-grains were never below 
9 sers. In the past famines, when the relief works were 
not so extensively opened in the district, good many culti¬ 
vators and pattidars left for Malwa, which was a centre 
of attraction in those days. There being no railway 
communication at the time, the prices were felt very acutely, 
while in the last famine the prices were nearly the same 
throughout India and therefore the people had no place 
to go to catch easy prices and labour especially when 
numerous relief works were started by Government just 
in the nick of time. 

Prom 21st February to 23rd Oolohev 847,043 units were 
relieved at theii homes at a total expense of fi45,135- 
4-11 

Chapter Y ..... 621,035 

„ X. 226,008 

Total . 847,043 


Are they a sort of half weavers and half labourers? 
They do nothing but weaving. 

Did they continue to work at their weaving business 
during the famine ?—No, they were redueed to great distress. 

How many families do you think there are in Mau-Eaui- 
pur?—About 600. 

Did these people come to relief works?—Yes, and they 
came to poor-houses also. 

Did they suffer more than other people on relief works?— 
Yes. 

Owing to their being in the habit of working under 
cover?—Yes. 

Do you think it would have been a good thing to give 
them relief in their own business?—Yes, that was done to 
some extent. 

In your answer to question No. 275 you mention khali 
(oil-eake). What is that Jmade of ?—By pressing oil-seeds 
the solid portion loft is called khali and the liquid portion 
oil. 

Is it easily digested ?—No. 

(Mr. Holderness) —In your answer to question No. 248 
you show that the death-rate for 1><96 was considerably 
higher than that for 1897. What is the reason of that high 
death-rate for 1896 ?—Cholera broke out in Lalitpur. I 
have said in answer to the next question that as far as I can 
gather the higher ratio of deaths in 1896 and 1897 was due 
to the indirect effects of scarcity. 

You say in your answer to question No. 148 that 643 
persons were on gratuitous relief in Mau-Eanipnr in 1897. 
Ai-e these people being supported in the town or what has 
happened to them?—They are supported by their relatives. 

Is that within your own knowledge ?—No. 

(Mr. Bose.) —With reference to your answer to question 
No. 227, do you think it would be practicable to start these 
grain shops from charitable relief, or does your remark only 
apply to State grain shops ?—It applies only to State grain 
shops. 


Collector, Jalaun district, called in and examined. 

Public Works Department Works. 

From 1st January to the close of relief works in the 
beginning of October 1897, 4,601,082 units were relieved 
by Public Works Department on works at an expense of 
E8,84,552, including the cost of tools, plant, and other items. 
The highest number was reached during 24th to 30th April 
1897 and 29th Aiay 1897, while 25,437 units at a cost of 
R2,637-10-0, including the cost of phaoras, were relieved 
on si.x small village works under civil agency through 
eamtnddrs and 1,000,231 cubic feet earthwork was doue 
at the rate of about R2-8-0 per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Phe extent to which the prescriptions of the Provincial 

Famine Code have been departed from or have been 

found- to be unsuitable. 

The following different measures of relief were going on 
under my charge ;— 

(1) six large works ; 

(2) six small works ; 

(3) one poor-house ; 

(4) village relief ; 

(5) care of wanderers, through police stati<n officers, 

circle officers, naib-tahsiidars, tahslldars, and 
sub-divisional officer.^. 

There were no measures of private relief, except that a 
tank was dug at Chamar in 1896 by tlie zamindar at 
his own expense, hut that was muoli before the relief works 
of 1897 began. 

A list of departures or innovations accompanies this. 
The system of village relief by intelligent natives not 
themselves in need and small worKs by the cultivators 
and samindars. Large, works by the labouring classes 
and masses were highly appreciated. As for future 
famines, I beg to submit herewith a note of opinion. 

Melief viorhs. 

There were large works on seven roads, arid 35 tanks 
were deepened and restored by Public Works Depanmeui, 
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six village tanks dug out bj- civil agency tVough zamin- 
dars at the entire cost of Govemtnent. Total lengths in 
miles of my charge come to 63 43 in addition to the 33 
tanks stated above and the six tanks as small works. All 
the haehc/ia roads construeted will be of permanent utility 
to the public. They will not be abandoned by falling into 
disrepair. I say this because they were being used con¬ 
stantly even when this improvement was not eSeoted 
through famine laoour. The same roads can be still raised 
a few years hence, there was no metal collection in my 
charge of tlie talisil. Village tanks are works of the 
greatest future use to the villagers and their cattle. They 
also keep off the effect of dryness from crop in their 
vicinity. Average number of workers on tanks was accord¬ 
ing to the size of the tank on which they were employed. 
In some tanks 503, in others 2,000, persons could be em¬ 
ployed without diliioulty of work or supervision. Pay¬ 
ments strictly by result of the task done kept away persons 
other than the bond fide applicants from rushing to tank 
work going on in their village. On a recurrenoe of famine 
after a score of years the same tanks may be deepened to 
any extent. 

II.—As to large and small worlcs and the distance 
test. 

Labourers uael to return home to their villages invari¬ 
ably and when the latter were within five miles from the 
works, and when accommodation is provided on the relief 
works, they can go to any distance withiTi tlieir district 
on the work. Here drafts were sent from Kalpi (Ghunout 
Ghat) to Hardoi, a distance of more than 20 miles. But 
in ease of refusal they sliould bo turned out. Before the 
closing of operations Kunch Eendliar road was started. 
Kunoh townpeople rushed in considerable numbers. They 
were diafted to Eendhar 12 miles off. Those who refused 
to go were excluded, undjhanda was discontinued within 
five miles from the town. But if there were any adinis- 
sions made in case of necessity, such cases were drafted 
just on admission. This system worked well here. There 
is not the slightest objection to conveying relief hibourers 
to long distances, snob as over 100 miles off; but if they 
have cattle to look after, they should be taken away along 
with them. But in the case of Jalaun district I am 
against such a step being taken, as it is already thinly 
populated. As a rule, all the famine workers re.sided on 
the works, except when their homes were within five miles. 
A high task and low rate of wage in themselves arc not 
always sutiloient tests, unless fine is imposed below mini¬ 
mum. 

No reductions in task were made to enable famine 
workers to return home or arrive at work. Cost of hut¬ 
ting comes to Re. 1 per sirhi pal, but giving slielter to 
seven persnns at a time. Cold and winter rains did cause a 
few deaths, but in addition to huts fuel wood was given to 
weakly and infirm, which was much appreciated. 

Blankets were also given to sickly persons and infants. 
When works are small, number of dep mdants must be 
large. The reason is that males desert their old children 
and females at the appearance of distress and leave them to 
seek livelihood for themselves ; but when the severity of 
of distress is most acute (and large works are started), by 
that time the males themselves fall in need of help and 
flock to the relief works. 

The most convenient system of classifying relief 
labourers when employed on task work is as follows :— 

A. —Diggers, male or female. 

B. —Cariers, male or female, and children between 

12 and 16. 

C. —Dependants, weakly, old children between 8 and 

12 . 

D. —Children in arms. 

The minimum age of child when he is expected to woi-k 
actually is 8. Workers should be paid by results of work 
done, and not minimum, dependants excepted. 

Labourers should not he allowed to work and have more 
than the task allotted. On Sunday half wages and not 
minimum—dependants excepted—should be paid on condi¬ 
tion that the recipient has attended continuously the three 
previous days. 

Famine naib-tabsildars were the proper offioers in 
charge of camps, but they must be assisted by their officers 
whether the latter be time-keepers or cashiers or work 
agents or rnnharrirs, 

N.-W, P. 


Naib-tahsildars as well as their inspecting or controlling Pandit 
officers may be given powers to arrest, detain and send the Jawahir 
cheaters, defalcators or other offenders to Magistrate or Lai. 

the nearest police station. To invest them with magisterial - 

powers will interfere greatly in the discharge of their 29th Mai'. 
legitimate and most onerous duties of relief works. 1898. 

At Pablie Works Department works the labourers had 
many comforts and even indulgence, such as sanitary 
arrangements, clean water ever ready with them, huts, 
bazar, and, above all, prompt treatment of their slightest 
ailments, the support of their numerous dependants. This 
is the difference between Public VVoiks Department and 
small works. 

Payments were made daily, i.e., for each on the morning 
following it. 

Pice unit was adopted for payments. It has not been 
the practice to require chalan from civil offioers before 
admitting new comers to the works, but in the beginning 
dependants were generally refused, probably with a view to 
secure eiieap work, but the matter was brought to Collect¬ 
or’s noiioe and then such needy and fit for work persons 
were sent to camps with civil officers. Chalans and receipts 
were taken. 

Berias and Kanjsrs were working like other labourers 
and were marvellously peaceful and disciplined. The 
famine expenditure, according to my impression, must 
have been between four or five times the ordinary rate 
of work, including expense of tools and plant and other 
items. 

As to gratuitous relief. 

At the outset 12 per cent, was under gratuitous relief in 
my charge when works were not started ; at the close of 
these works it was about 6 per cent, or 6 per cent. Persons 
relieved were from agricultural classes, women, children, 
and also males incapable. Those that were found capable 
were drafted to relief works. In ordinary years these 
persons get agricultural labour, in which they get grain to 
last them for months or till the next harvest. Tue incap¬ 
able male aud female get charity in their villages. 

In 1896 not mneh in the shape of village relief was 
necessary. Incapable poor here, too, in some cases were as 
dependants with their working relatives at work. But in 
many other cases incapable poor were left at home. 

Such persons were relieved at their homes, provided theB 
working relatives did go to relief works ; otherwise not- 
Everybody seeks for gratuitous relief instead of going to 
work. 

Every circle officer visited each village in his circle of 35 
V llages once a week instead of 10 days, and sub-divisional 
office”- once a montii all the circle officers’ villages. Every 
caste applied for village relief subsequently. 

Brahman, Chhattri, Bars excepted, all wll accept food at 
the State kitchens, but it is not practicable or expedient to 
open State kitchens except at relief works for children. 

Gratuitous relief was eiven at actual homes or in a 
chaupal in the village. Patwaris had no hand in distri- 
butiiig gratuitous relief in my charge ; this work was en¬ 
trusted to mukhias. 

As to poor-house. 

Generally 200 was the number of inmates in poor-houses. 

It rose to 683 at one time after the close of all Public 
Works Department works. 

Low class people. Muhammadans, also Hindus of higher 
olassrs, such as Thakur and Brahmaus, but these very rarely 
co.ne to poor-liouse. Have no experience of past famines. 

One third of the poor-house population was from other 
districts and Native States, especially the latter. 

The famine was most severe ever heard of. Persons in 
the poor-houses were regularly watched^ and drafted to 
works, and also to village relief. Compulsion on occasions 
was used to send people to work or poor-house. Legal 
prtwers will be appreciated by the public. Light work, 
such as of cutting grass, rope-making basket-making, 
leeping, and clearing, was exacted from men in poor- 
houses. So compulsion and watch were also necessary. 

No relief centres were necessary. No relief kitchens were 
necessary, except in connection with relief works, as 
parents could not be always trusted iu famine times. 
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I’aniit Government loans were given as belov :— 
JawaJiir 

7 * 7 

^ under Act XVII of 1884 . 

Zm Mar. 1895.90 Interest "’7“! 

io98. I Taqavi under Act XIX without 

- (. interest. 

/Taqavi, Act XII of 1884 
I ,, carrot seed 

I „ for the relief of distress 

I free of interest . . • 

1896-97 ( Taqavi, Act XIX at GJ per cent.. 

■ ,, for kachcjia wells free of 

interest . 

Taqavi for masonry wells at 4J 
, interest . . • • • 


S a. p, 
93,445 4 o' 

19,000 0 0 

10,000 0 0 

69,679 0 0 
2,539 0 0 

71.082 0 0 
6,602 0 0 

13,638 0 0 

21,000 0 0 / 

3,17,235 4 0 


In the oases of hig respectable cultivators the principle 
cannot but be approved from all points of view. But this 
cannot be done for everypullivator, except when he is a 
big, respectable, occupancy tenant. It is better to make 
such people debtor than to leave them to their own resources 
of becoming the debtors of moneylenders and becoming 
property-less. 


As to suspensions an3, remissions of land revenue. 

In the district total amount suspended is E10,74,065-l-2. 


The operations of Oliaritable Bund have procured supple¬ 
mentary food and clothing for many parda nashins, hos¬ 
pital and poor-house inmates ; have saved cattle ; procured 
cattle ; helped the cases of house,hnrnt and houses of poor 
people fallen by excessive rains, and actually relieved many 
such cultivators who were in privation, but could not go to 
relief works to work side by side with their labourers 
through shame. Clothing for aged, infirm, and children 
was most popular, food being already supplied by Govern¬ 
ment. Helping respectable cultivations and other families, 
ohildi-en and women, by giving them subsistence and cloth¬ 
ing did much good. 

It is quite expedient to spend the bulk of the fund in 
helping broken-down agriculturists, as it cannot but result 
in great economic advantage to the country. 

In my charge I distributed R15,000 for seed and R35,000 
for bullocks. Almost all of it was spent for the purpose it 
was given ; not only this, but it induced the zamindars studi 
money-lenders to advance money to the cultivators, for 
when the former saw the latter had got bullocks, he had no 
hesitation in advancing him for seed. 

Actually 7,935 bighas of land were sown with this money, 
but, considering that bnllook money was a source of seeui- 
ingseed money to the agriculturist, the extent of area may 
be even four or five times the need money. From chanda 
money Re. 1 per bigha was sown with gram seed. 

As to vagrants and wanderers. 


Details of suspensions for the whole districts are—■ 


1801 /asZi 

1302 „ 

1303 ,. 

1304 kharif 
1304 rabi 


S a. p. 
856 14 0 
15,491 7 8 
2,71,638 2 8 
2,83,095 0 6 
5,02,983 8 4 


In my tasldl (Kunch) R74,256 is under suspension, and 
R2,54,766 has been sanctioned for remission. The sus¬ 
pended amount will be surely collected sliould seasons be good. 
This will be collected till the end of 1307 fasli. Suspended 
rent carries no interest, and it ought not to. Powers to 
enforce suspension in muafi mahals is necessary. It is true 
the mmfldar ought to look to bis own cnltiv.ators’ interests, 
but ill a famine year, when numerous forms of Governmonc 
relief are given, he is likely to neglect his cultivators, as he 
has been doing in the recent famines. 

Sources of petty money-lenders were exhausted, while 
well-to-do ones stopped advancing. 

As to the use of forests. 

In 1996 tracts in Orai pargana by the side of canal 
were flooded for grazing, but in 1897 no such step was 
necessary, as there was an abundance of y uar stalks which 
brought forth no ears. No collection of fodder was neces¬ 
sary. In 1896 and 1897 people ate anria, dhunia, berry, 
durlclmru, learaunda, chanlai patharchata, lunia, gvdar, 
bargad, tamarind seeds and seeds of mahua, berry, mango, 
babul, and fruits of chholcra trees and other small grass 
seeds, and motha roots. „ 

Orphans were made Over to respectable bond fide appli¬ 
cants. 

No grain shops were opened here, not was it considered 
practicable and necessary to do so without interference with 
private trade. This is the reason why grain was alwaj.s lo 
be had in plenty in the markets. 


Advance within R5 was with each muleliia, with four circle 
officers, naib tahsildar, tahsildar, and two police station 
officers, and sub-divisional officer himself. The numbers of 
wanderers were large enough to attract attention until the 
large relief works were started. But after the different 
kinds of relief works were established there were very few 
wanderers to be seen, and those, too, from Native States. 
Even the notorions Kerias, a wandering tribe, were on work 
with their men, women, and children, working quietly with 
others after the relief works closed and malaria prevailed in 
the villages. There was a rush of people from the border¬ 
ing Native States. They were, after the large relief works 
had been closed, sent back to their villages over and over 
again with a day’s ration through police chowhidars or 
patwaris of the bordering villages. 

As to ordinan'y food of people. 

Sanwan, hodon,jwar, and bajra are used in winter and 
rainy season ; in summer arhar, gram, jwar, bajra (wheat 
and gram), barley and wheat mixed together or barley alone, 
and malcai are chiefly used by the people. Mahai, juar, 
and kodon are considered coarsest of grains. In poor- 
houses and kitchens half gram and half wheat, and when 
gram was dearer wheat alone, and malcai were used. 

In poor-houses at the outset only one meal was given 
but subsequently the same quantity of meal was divided in 
two portions, one to be given in the morning and one in the 
evening. Each meal consisted of bread, dal, dalia, milk, 
rice, curry according to circumstances of the eases. In poor- 
house the general complaint was that whole should be given 
in one meal at noon in place of two. During the reeent 
famine there was a general dearth of water for cattle. 
This was arranged for by giving R4 or fi6 iper mensem to 
a deserving kachi in a village from chanda fund and was 
highly appreciated by the public. The kachi used to fill 
charhis (water troughs) daily by means of his pair of 
bullocks, and residing in the village, supported himself 
on this monthly pittance. 


For helping the broken-down cultivators (males) relief 
should be given only when acute distress is subsiding, but 
all through the distress something from chanda money 
should be given for subsistence of their females and children, 
especially if they are Brahmans, Bania, Thaknr, or higher 
class of Mussalmans than mere Jnlahas and Behnas; for the 
females of these castes will not go to relief camps, but their 
males can, though with great reluctance. 

Petty zamindars, occupancy tenants, or respectable non- 
occupancy tenants who are permanent residents of the 
locality, should be helped under object IV. Precedence 
should bo given to those cultivators who ai’e on relief works. 
Those who sub-let their holdings should not he helped. In 
my opinion Charity Fund could be applie.l in helping those 
who could not get taqavi loans. It conld be nsefuUy 
Spent in supplementing taqavi, and it was done so to some 
extent. 


List of departures in Public Works department relief 
camps. 

Section Si (/).—Lepers, thongh fit for work, were 
relieved at their homes in villages under Chapter V and 
were not permitted to go to relief camps. 

Sections 77, 78, 94, 97, and 98. —Naib tahsildar, in 
charge of relief camp was helped by work agents, their 
assistants, muharrirs, and paymasters, Alone he was 
unable to do all the work required of him. A muharrir 
with bis register was kept always present under flag 
during the daytime. 

departures from, Public Works department camps. 

Necriom S5 (2).—Huts were made not only for group 
of families relief workers during the hot and rainy 
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weaHer, but also for relief camp hospitals. In hot weather 
of 1896 workers used hhantis with a cloth or sirH pal over 
it as huts. Cholera huts were ready in advance with 
every relief camp. 

(3) Tahsildars were appointed for cash-keeping as well 
as for exchanging copper coins from hanias. 

(4) State kitchens, giving dalia, were almost at every 
relief camp. 

t6) Extra expenses on deaths and births were-incurred 
at relief camps. 

(0) Hates of food-grains were notified daily throughout 
the camp and its branches by beat of drum. 

(8) Percentage of dependants was not restricted to only 
10 as laid down in section 100 at the commencement of 
the works, and with great advantage as far as the saving 
of life was the object in view. 

(9) Paymaster was always distinot from the headman 
or mate, except in intermediate system, as well as from the 
attendance clerk or time-keeper. 

(10) Fines were levied on individuals according to the 
results of the task done. But carriers and dependants 
were not paid less than the minim nm wage for fault of 
diggers. 

Sections 80-81. —People were drafted to other works 
than one near the town, but members of a family were not 
separated. 

Section 77 (J).—Classification was made by overseers, 
assistant work agents, but only supervised by naib 
tahsildars and other supervising officers. 

(o).—By work agents (provision of tools and shelter). 

(d) .—Adjustment of rates of wages by order of District 
Surveyor in consultation with Collector. 

(e) .—Payments by paymasters and officer in charge. 
The latter was given much time for this duty. 

(/).—By naib tahsildar. 

Section 82. —Drafts were ordered by Collector and also 
sometimes by District Surveyor at onoe, informing Colleotor 
in the meanwhile in eases of rush of people. 

Section 83 (S).—Water carts and troughs were sent off 
with the draft. 

Section S5.—Fuel as well was supplied in chilly and 
inclement weather for weakly and children, and it saved 
many lives; in fact, no deaths from chill did take place 
after it. 

Section 88. —Residence in camp was not made compul¬ 
sory when their homes were within five miles. 

Section 88, —Payments were made individually in every 
case. 

Section 91. —Sunday first rvas not observed as holiday 
in winter, but subsequently it w«s. 

Section 95. —Market hanias were always near police 
guard of naib tahsildav’s camp. 

Section 98. —Clothing to sick was given in hospital. 
Earthen vessels to them and weakly children, also clothing 
on relief works, from Charitable Uelief Fund though. 

Public Works Department rules dated 1st December 
1896 were observed and acted upon in addition. 

-ZOS.—Class A was given wages in money suffi¬ 
cient to buy only 16 chataJcs of staple grain according to 
the then current rate till before the 22nd December 1898, 
when it was enhanced according to scale of section 108. 
A female digger must be classed under A if she does the 
same amount of work as A (male worker). 

Section 160.—Report by District Surveyor to Collector. 
Latter’s decision was final. 

In mar and Tcahar 60 cubic feet per worker was exacted 
in Bundelkhand. 

Section 79. —Only able-bodied were given chabena, but 
weakly cooked food as dalia. It is no use giving extra 
food to able-bodied before commencing work, nor was this 
done here. 

Section gf.—Payments were made daily, i.e., every day's 
wages on the morning following it. Bi-weekly payments 
were impracticable and injurious to health and were 
abandoned when oases of over-feeding on the day of dis¬ 
tribution and then starving till next distribution came to 
light and when hania exactions were brought to notice. 
Moreover, aooumnlated work of distribution creates 


numerous difficulties and tends to fraud and cheating 
as well. 

Section 91 .—Sunday or other day in a week must he 
given as a holiday, and if a relief camp is a fortnight old, 
half the wages and not minimum (the laHer is more than 
half the wage) may be given. Bat flag should not be 
closed for Sunday for weakly, old, and infirm. 

Section 100 .—Number of dependants, if does not exceed 
20 per cent, (and not 10 per cent.), should call for no 
explanation. 

Section 111 .—It is not enough to send persons who are 
fit for work, hut refuse to labour, to poor-house only, but 
they should be given reasonably light work to do even 
there ; otherwise reduced ration temporarily even in poor- 
house. 

Absentees’ wages should never be allowed subsequently. 
It opens doors for fraud. 

Gangs were fined for damaging crop by plucking gram 
plants, etc., and the damage was thus made good. This 
created discipline and check iu future. 

Poor-house. 

Time-keepers should on no excuse be allowed to enlist 
labourers at work iu a fixed gang if the numbers in such 
be tbinning. They must be indented for from thejdop. 
This was done here. 

Absentees’ wages should be credited without excuse in 
the cash book the same day and at once. 

Chapter XIII, danse 7. 

Whan relief works are closed, it should be the duty of 
the police (especially border police) to prevent beggars 
continue immigrating from Native State border village.s and 
infest the Government territory villages either by begging 
or pilfering or to he at least sent back home over and over 
again with a day’s food. 

As long as work is on one road one motam in each hhanti 
must be allowed to remain standing at least till that day's 
wages are distributed away next morning. It has some¬ 
times been found that just after measurement the sub-over¬ 
seer causes it to be erased. This praotice was stopped here 
by Collector, It serves double purpose. 

(1) To pass over short work for full, and it the sub-over- 
seer or his assistant is actually displeased with a time¬ 
keeper’s gangs for certain reasons, he notes his full work as 
short. 

The gang comes to learn this ne.xt morning when pice is 
deducted. If they make complaints to naib tahsiUar or 
sub-divisional officer (if latter happens to visit the place), 
thej cannot prove their veracity in either case. 

There was a printed order issued by Public Works 
Department that the gang muharrir should also make pay¬ 
ments and deduct fines, and where his gangs are resting for 
the night, and that he should credit that fine next morning 
with naib tahsildar. It was never carried out for more 
reasons than one. 

Loafers or a class calling themselves mazhuris ware never 
made mates. 

Persons of respectability were made mates. Low class 
people were never made mates, unless seleotad by tbeir own 
gangs. Per distributor 2,000 persons were given with 
successful results. 

A separate note should be kept at each relief camp of the 
number of labourers from Native States. This can be done 
by means of an extra muharrir. This was done here. 

Small village soorTcs under Civil Officers, those given in 
Public Works Department. 

( 1 ) Water arrangements similar to Public Works. Sani¬ 
tary rules were made here'. 

(2) Tank works by the agency oizamindars were highly 
appreciated and were the most effective economical measure 
of relief in hot weather before rain.s. 

(3) Note-books, giving the names of each village in his 
charge, was maintained by the sub-divisional officer, who 
visited each village of his charge at least once a month. 
This was done here, and every small village work was visited 
once a week as well as every large work, and when the 
latter were numerous (six camps) fortnightly visits were 
only possible. Notes of village works were prepared and 

2 a2 


Pandit 

Jmoahir 

Lai. 

29th ilar, 
1898. 
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Pan'^it kept for hot weathar. Such works were first opened in 
Jawahir those villages whioli had sent large nombers on road works. 

Lai. Weekly reports were submitted by sub-divisional officers. 

29th Mar. Instruction for 'planning, estimating, demarcating and 

1898. specifying village relief works, with estimates ‘worked 

~~~ out. 

Section 63 A, Appendix IV. —These were usefully acted 
upon in my charge as fur as tank works go, but these tanks 
were carried on through the agency of zamindars at the 
entire cost of Govermnent on account of severity of distress 
in the part of district in my charge. 

Under Appendix I, No. dated Allahabad, the 10th 

December 1896, directionsin letter No.dated 10th 
April 1897, from Commissioner, Allahabad, to Collector, 
.lalauii, and “ rules regulating and control of village relief 
works,” were fully acted upon with success. 

Yillage relief. 

(1) Ticket system was needless and never tried here. 
Eegisters were saffic’ent. 

Section SI (9). —(2) Lepers were never sent to work even 
if fit for work. They were relieved at their homes. 

Section 43, Famine Code. —But it was also found neces- 
Siiry to divide a kanungo circle into two or more relief 
circles, in which case the appointment of inspecting officers 
was required. The latter were collected from the experi¬ 
enced patwaris and experienced muharrirs. 

Section Copy of rules for establishing village relief. 
No. ^ of 1897, with Secretary’s letter to Commissioner, 

O. 

dated 9th January 1837, were acted upon, with the excep¬ 
tion of the ticket system, with great success. 

Section 44(f).— I'ho ytotk o( receiving applications for 
advances to make wells, tanks, and other improvements and 
of inspection of sites was solely restricted to sub-divisional 
officers. A portion of it was done by Collector himself in 
each charge. 

Section 5d.—The patwari, mukhia, and chauhidar 
were all made responsible by Collector here for sending 
wanderers to relief work or poor-house or police station as 
the case may be, and obtaining a receipt. When the 
wanderer was unable to walk, he was put under village relief 
in the village where he wos found till fit to move. The 
money was invariably placed in the hands of the village 
•mukhia or other prominent end respectable resident of the 
village, who was called distributor. In fact, distributor 
was quite distinct ixom patwari, who was mere aooountant. 

Section 52. —A note of their names and distribution kept 
in each case. 

Section 36, clause (-3).—Mukhia or other prominent resi¬ 
dent (distributor) always did the work of distribution 
pnsQiUally. Extra expenses for births among those receiv¬ 
ing relief at their homes weie paid for saving life of the 
babe and th,e women in confinement. 

Section 65 (a). Appendix IV. —Rules for establishing 
village relief under Chapters 5 and 10 of the Famine Code 
were successfully acted upon here. But in place of 20 days, 
advance for one week only and a fixed, amount within fto 
for meeting emergency was made. 

Farda nashin. 

There are many respectable women in this district and 
Bnndelkhand who are not parda nashin in the strict sense 
of the word in their own village, but who are debarred by 
national custom for appearing in pu'olio elsewhere or on 
public works even in their own village. They were helped 
by sanctioning entries on the lists under seetion 124. 

Owing to large works sweepers left their villages and 
went on road work. So in villages where sanitary condition 
was found unsatisfactory, sweepers, though quite fit for 
work, were brought on lists under section 54 and were thus 
present in the village doing their work of sweeping. 

With regard to village relief works, experience has 
proved that at the outset [i.e., till large relief works are not 
in full swing) and at the close of those works no restriction 
of 3 per cent, is possible if saving all possible deaths from 
starvation is the chief object to be adhered 1o. The per¬ 
centage in my charge was about 12 and 7 in the beginning 
and end respectively. 


At the time of winding up village relief snb-divisional 
officer may better cause the final distribution to be made in 
all the villages of his charge under his own presence. This 
can be easily done by fixing several centres where the 
motajes of numerous adjoining villages can conveniently 
come, parda nasMns having been previously dismissed. 
This was done here. 

Poor-houses. 

111. All weakly and emaciated were admitted, and of 
them who became fit were drafted to works. Contu¬ 
macious cases were given light work even in poor-house or 
allowed only below minimuto. Tried and worked well. 

113. At head-quarters of tahsils only were poor-houses. 

116. Hospital was outside the poor-house in close vicinity. 

Memorandum and suggestions for the management of 
the poor-houses were observed strictly and found to be 
working successfully. 

Poor-house immates were also given light work, such 
as cutting grass or leeping or cleaning or roi e making. 
Tickets were not used. Attendance register was sufficient. 

Future famines. 

(1) Sunday, half wages and not the minimum. 

(2) Absentees’ wages should never be allowed subse¬ 
quently. 

(3) State kitchens should be at each relief camp and 
hospital, and an intermediate system should never be 
started without first making arrangements for the weakly 
persons and infirm ones who are not connected with the 
labourers. 

Section 66. — (A) Labourers or diggers, male or female. 

(B) Carriers. 

(C) Children between 12 and 16. 

(D) Dependants, i.e., adults incapable and 

children under 12. 

(E) Children under 12 and 8. 

Seetion 102.—(f) Children in arms, one pice only to 
their mothers. 

Section 74.—-On Sunday flag only should be kept open 
for weakly and infirm with cooked food. For the rest no 
work, but half wages should be given to them on Saturday 
preceding if they bad attended continuously three days 
previously. 

Chapter X., Section 124. —All parda nashins in this part 
of the country must be made to do some work, except in 
rare cases: spinning or grinding corn. The work turned 
out to be disposed of on the return of prosperity. It will 
fetch very little by sale then and there, and being a dis¬ 
tinct loss to Government, work giving system was conse¬ 
quently abandoned here. 

Section 47. —In place of “should be chosen from 
among the dealers of the locality ” may be put down “from 
the zamindars of the distressed locality”. This will enable 
the latter to learn thrifty habits and ways of the grain 
dealers in addition to it proving a source of material help 
and employment in trying times. 

Section 43.—Digging fields as cultivators do during Jeth 
(hot weather) to prepare them for receiving rains, or digging 
kans, which is abundant in this district and Bnndelkhand, 
may be brought among the famine works. 

Section 79.-—Chalena may be given under flag to able- 
bodied and to weakly. To give cash simply attracts 
idlers and such persons who are not in need. If, however, 
any able-bodied person requires extra food before commenc¬ 
ing work, he may be advanced, but made to understand 
that it will be deducted at evening from his full day’s 
wages. A note of the same may be made in the fresh 
prepared mate book consequently. 

Except food-grain and vegetable sellers, no such persons 
as chauriwalas or confectioners, etc., should have access to 
a relief camp. A number of hand mills must be kept in 
stock to be sent to the groups of families to grind their own 
flour and save them from charges for flour, which 

are always dearer in comparison with corn and give oppor¬ 
tunity for adulteration of husk, etc. 

Advance for wells was invariably paid to the 

recipients in this district, and never through the zemin¬ 
dars when the recipients were cultivators. This should 
always be so. 
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Section 41. —Prices of food-grains were Roraetimes 
higher than those of even 1837 {ehauranwe). Under the 
circumstances the railway companits may be asked to lower 
their rates of freight in future famines after the famine has 
been recognized by Government in certain tracts. This 
wovild give a relief which will, though affect the rates 
slightly, be appreciated by the masses. 

When a relief work is a week old in the vicinity of a 
town, flags were discontinued to prerent the town idlers 
oiowding daily at theIf they were actually in 
need, they could go to any other camp beyond that distance. 
This saved much money, which would have been unueocs- 
satily spent array, without loss of life. 

Chapter X.II, section 141. —Pice were given, but cooked 
food in future famines will be more suitable and effoclive 
measure of relief, as probably the words of the section also 
mean. 

Section 17. —The following may be added to section 

17 

(a) Works of drains and canals and streams. 

(i) Improvements, agricultural and protective. 

(c) Collection and carriage of road metak. 

((f) Improvements of public sites by levelling of old 
mounds and filling up hollows. 

(e) Excavation and removing of useful materials from 
old ruined fortresses. 

160. District Surveyor and Oolleetor's decision in consul 
tation with Civil Surgeon should be final. 

70. Payment should be made by results. Standard task 
should be fixed, carrying the highest permissible wage for 
each class of worker. 

Payment for short work should be approximately propor¬ 
tionate to the amount of work done. Pines to be levied on 
individual woiktra and task khantis set apart for each 
digger. 

Something should be annually giveu as taqavi for con- 
struotion of pakka wells. 

Some measttrea be taken for increasing the store of wafer 
of the Betwa, and in.stead of wasting water of the canals by 
means of escapes, nalas, and raviuts, big tanks or leservoirs 
be made for storage of water. 


(President). —How long have you been serving in the 
Jalaun District f—For about 12 years. 

Ycu bad a sub-divisienP—Yes. 

What was your sub-divisionf—Oral in 18S6 and Kunch 
in 1897. 

Yon say that six village tanks were dug out by Civil 
Agency through zamindars at the entire cost of Govern¬ 
ment. What sort of tanks?—Yillage tanks for drinking 
purposes and watering cattle. 

These were under Civil Agency?—Yes, under me. 

How was work measured up ?—Aoeordlng to the directions 
issued. 

Had you any special officer?—used myself to do it. 

Do the villagers know how to measure tank work ®—Yes, 
I had simply to supervise what they did. 

You say in your note that it has not been the practice to 
require chalans from civil officers before admitting new 
comers to the works, but in the beginning dependants were 
generally refused, probably with a view to secure cheap 
work. You are talking of the Public Works Department? 
—Yes. 

Under what system were works managed, task or inter¬ 
mediate works ?—It was task-work. 

(Mr. Sotderness). —Of these two tahsils under yon. 
Oral in 1896 and Kunch in 1897, which was the most dis¬ 
tressed?—Kunch in 1897. 

More so than in Oral in 1896 P—Yes. 

Were there many people on relief works?—Yes. 

On big works managed by the Public Works Department 
were there many cultivators ?—Yes ; high caste persons and 
big cultivators did not come. 

Did they not come because they were under no necessity ?— 
They were under necessity. They were ashamed to work 
side by side with labourers. They sold their cattle before 
coming. 


Were cattle sold to any extent ?—Yes, in Kunch. 

Have people recovered their cattle now P—Yes, to a great 
extent by aid from the Charitable Fuad and takavi. 

Has land been sown again ?—^Yes, more than in a normal 
year. 

You say a high task and low rate of wages in them¬ 
selves are not always sufficient tests, unless a fine is imposed 
below the minimum ?—Yes, sometimes it has been found that 
the digger was content to get the minimum and so would 
not work. 

I suppose you had to inspect works P—Yes. 

What is your opinion of the wage P Did they save on 
it?—^Very little. 

Do ydu think the wage w.as snflficient to keep them in 
good health?—Yes, I think so. 

Even for the children?'—No. 

Do you recollect what the children got?—Four pice 
between 12 and 16, below that 2 pice for working children. 

What was the condition of ohildi'en generally on works? — 
They were generally emaciated. 

What was the reason of that P—Two pice was not sufficient, 
and sometimes their parents neglected them. Kitchens 
wore opened for this reason. 

(Pycsj(7e«7.)—Non-working children got one pice?— 
Yes, but one pice is only sufficient for a child in arms. 

(Mr. Molderness.) —Did children improve when kitchens 
were started?—Yes. 

Were there any persons on works who would not send 
their children to kitchens?—No, even Brahmins would not 
object. 

You say the most convenient system of classifying relief 
labourers when employed on task-work is as follows : A— 
diggers, male or female, B—carriers, male or female, and 
children between 12 and 16. If you taka a child from 12 
to 16, does that child require less food than an adult ?—No. 

Then you would class all children over 12 as adults?— 
Yes. 

If you put children over 12 in the carrier class, would you 
give them the same wage as au adult?—The same as a 
female carrier. 

On Sundays you would only give half the wage. Why 
is that ?—If the work had been going on for 15 days or 
so, then they could save something. 

Yon think it would bo a measure of economy ?—Yes, but 
not for dependants. 

You say that at the outset 12 per cent, was under gratui¬ 
tous relief, and then it was reduced to 5 or 6 per cent. 
When you had 12 per cent, were you told that it was too 
many ?—While public works had not started that number 
was necessary in order to save the lives of the peonle. 

Were public works not started in January and February P— 
On a very small scale. 

When you had sufficient works in the sub-division then 
you reduced the list?—Yes. 

When the rains came I suppose the works were closed P— 
Yes. 

By the Public Works Department?—Yes. 

Why did they close them?—They could not work and 
people went to cultivate their land. 

Did the Public Works change the system?—Yes, the 
intermediate system was introduced. 

What was the effect of the intermediate ^stem?—It 
was net popular with the people. 

What do you think of the intermediate system P—For 
dependents I think something should be done. I think they 
should be supported. I mean weakly and decrepit persons. 

You say in 1896 tracts in Orai by the side of the canal 
were flc()ded for grazing, but in 1897 no such step was 
necessary?— Yei,jawar stalks which in that year brought 
forth no ears on account of deficiency of later rain were 
abundant. 

Does that canal run through Kunch ?—Yes. 

This year was there any irrigation from it ?—^Yes. 

Was it taken for black cotton soil P—In rainy seasons they 
do not take it, but in a year of drought they do. 

Does it do any good in a famine year ?—Yes. 

Who are Berks?—They are criminal tribes in this part 
of the country. They are wandering tribes. 


Pandit 

Jawahir 

Lai. 

29th Mar. 
1898. 
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niUt Ton say tliey came to relief works P—Yes, ordinarily they 
ahir do nothing. 

Ton say that gangs were fined for damaging crops hy 
P'Uoking gram plants. Was this a common practice. 
Several cases oecurred at the beginning, but afterwards 
nothing of the kind happened when fines were imposed on 
gangs doing mischief. 

Yon say that village sweepers were brought on to fte 
gratuitous list in order to keep the village clean. Was that 
done in all villages P—It was done in all big villages. 

{Br. Bic7iardson).—R&d. you poor-houses in KunchP— 
Yes. 

Had you a Hospital Assistant in charge?—Yes. 

You say in your note that the hospital^was outside the 
poor-house in the close vicinity ? It was adjoining. 

Do you think the people in poor-houses got enough to 
eat ?-^Yes, but the general request was that the whole 
should be given in one meal instead of two. in this 
country the labouring classes have only one meal. 

{President).—Is there much bans grass in JalaunP— 
Yes. 

Do the cultivators ever employ labour to eradicate it.— 
Ho, it is beyond their power; it has spread to such an extent 
now. 

Do YOU think that could be used as relief work in villages ?— 
Yes. 


It is rather hard workP—Yes. 

It would take a strong man P Yes. 

Do you think the people of Jalaun are as well off oi 
worse oif than when you first came to the distiicc P They 
are worse off. 

Is that due merely to this famine or is it due to anything 
else ?—Not to the famine ; for 10 years the rahi or kharif 
has-been failing. 

Are cultivators more in debt than before P They are 
more in debt. 

The population has not been increasing lately ? No. 

About what size are the cultivators’ holdings ?—The 
maximum is 160 higahs (Government hkjcils). From 30 
to 80 higahs is the usual size. 

And the labourers, how are they. Are they better or 
worse off. Their prosperity I suppose depends upon the 
cultivator ?—^Yes, the cultivator suffers more than the 
labourer, because the labourer gets his grain, and if there 
is not a good outturn then he asks for pice. 

{Mr. RoUerness).—!^^:^^ numbers of cultivators are 
padtidars P—Yes. 

And the revenue is under revision P—Yes. 

(President ).—Have many pattidars been sold up?—Yes. 

Have they mostly been bought by other pattidars or 
money-lenders P—^By money-lenders. 


At the Executive Engineer’s Office, Jhansi. 
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Mr. C, D, Steel, Collector of Jhansi, 

(President).—Row long have you been Collector of 
Jhansi P—Since 1895. 

What month in 1895 p—December. 

(Mr. Ii:olderness).—yfhen were relief works first started 
in 1896 P—On the 1st February 1896. 

What did they consist of P—(1) Marowni road to Marora. 

(2) Mhow road to Gursarai. 

Did you have many people on works?— Yes, they got up 
to 2,000 in a couple of days. They were for a long time 
stationary at 2,000 on the Marowni road, on the Gursarai 
road a little later we reached 5,000. 

Do you remember what the maximum number in the 
district was up to the rains P—I think we got up to 55,000. 

That was our highest number. 

Then in addition to road works had you any tanks ?—Not 
at that time ; we had very few tanks, only three as far as 
I remember. 

Had you any small village works in 1896 executed by 
zemindars ?—No. 

You had nothing but ordinary road works and tank 
works P—Yes. 

Up to 1st April they were run by civil officers?—Yes, hy 
myself and the District Engineer. 

From the Ist April the Public Works Department took 
over charge?—^Yes. 

On works under you what rate of wage did you pay P I 


Oiilled in and examined. 

think we used to give six pice for an adult. We had the 
ticket system. 

What was this ticket system?—It was originated by 
Mr. ’Clipton, an old Engineer in this district. It consisted* 
of giving each man a ticket in the morning which he would 
give up in the evening and get his pay in exchange. The 
tickets were distributed by Naib Tahsildars, who arranged 
the gangs in the morning. When they presented their 
tickets in the evening the man would be paid six pice, the 
woman one anna and a child got three pice. Before they 
went to bed each day’s accounts were settled up. 

They were not fined to any extent ?—After a time we 
fined for short work. The management of the work was 
in the hands of the overseer who measured up the work. 

A man got six pice ?—Yes, grain was easier then. 

You had no village relief in 1896?—We commenced 
village relief a little too late. There was none in the first 
famine. 

Had you any poor-houses in the first famine?—We had 
one at Lalitpur and one at Garota. 

Then fines apparently were settled by the overseer?— 
No. The overseer reported short work and got the task 
fixed for them. 

There was a task fixed for the gang, and then if short 
work was done the overseer reported it P—Yes, at the time 
of payment the Naib Tahsildar went out accompanied by the 
overseer who measured up the work. If it was one-quarter 
short wo might fine one pice all round, if it were a half 
short we might fine more. 
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When that was settled yon decided whether it was a case 
for fining?—Yos, sometimes we fined the whole gang, some¬ 
times we fined only the digger, sometimes if they were 
weakly, we did not fine at all. 

Was your poor-house population large?—No, it was not 
large; we had 300 in each poor-house. 

Had you many wanderers from other parts of the 
country V—I don’t think at the time we had. 

When did works close P—About the 15th of June or a 
little earlier. This is as regards Jhansi and Lalitpur. 

Mr. Hoare said some people had come from Saugor to 
Marowni ?—On the opening of the Marowni work, work was 
opened in Balabad, and they must have come there in the 
natural course of things because it is on the border. 

Did works close naturally at the beginning of the rains, 
or because you thought it was desirable?—We reduced wages 
in order to make them go away to their villages. 

What did yon reduce them to ?—I think one pice all round. 
We had not the regular system of the 10-seer-basis, ]2-seei- 
hasis, etc. 

At any rate wages were reduced?—Yes. 

At the same time did you close some works ?—I reduced 
wages. 

Did you do it on your own responsibility ?—Yes, I knew 
the works must be closed then, and as I wanted to got the 
people off gradually I issued orders about the 1st of June. 
The Commissioner oanoolled my orders and then soon after 
an identical order came from Government. 

As the result of closing works the people wentofE?—We 
did not close works till the people had gone. 

Workers melted away?—Yes. 

Was there much distress when the rains started?—^Prices 
were not high then. There was no distress till about Octo¬ 
ber, at least nothing serious. 

The crops promised well to the middle of August?—On 
the 24th of August we had a good crop on the ground ; then 
the rains ceased and we had absolutely nothing left. 

Prices began to go up ?—Yes, they must have begun to 
go up. 

When did you commence works again?—In November 
18S6, but nothing much till January 1897. 

I find that works were started in November and more 
were opened in December and January?—Yes, directly we 
got 5,000 people on a work we opened a new work. 

Works were opened as rapidly as necessary ?—Yes, and 
perhaps a new work would be opened on the same road. 

Then you opened poor-houses?—In October we opened 
two at Mhow and Jhansi. 

Your other poor-houses were never closed?—No.’ 

Village relief was started in December?—I began it 
slightly in December, but January was the month it really 
began. 

In addition to large public works you had small works P— 
Tos. 

Executed by zemindars?—Yes. 

And were some of these under the partially recoverable 
advances ?—All were. The zemindar was simply the agent 
of Government. 

Did that system work well ?—Yes, it did a lot of good, 
because it kept a lot of healthy labourers going. They 
would not put on weakly persons. 

On the large works was residence the rule ?—Yes. 

Who were the people on works; chiefly the labouring 
classes or cultivators also?—Both. That was proved in 
1696 ; when I issued the order reducing the wages all the 
cultivators went oE and the Mazdoors remained. That 
showed who was worst off. 

In 1897 cultivators as well as labourers came?—Yes. 

On these worlcs that wore run in 1897 your wages were 
based on prices?—^Yes. We usually had the 10-seer scale. 

When did you alter that?—We hardly went to the 12- 
sesr basis at all. Practically we did not alter till the rains. 
I think we had the lO-seer scale all through. 

Did that represent what was the general price of grain 
in the district ?—I think prices were at 8 seers then. 

Of the choape,st grain?—Yes. 


Apparently the ufage was lower in 1697 than in 1896, with 
reference to the amount of grain to be purchased?—Yes. 

Did dependents get relief in 1896 on works ?—Yes. 

Did dependents get a wage?—Yes, a subsistence wage. 

Was the wage given in 1897 in your opinion a sufficient 
wage?—Yes. They got on very well. Of course everybody 
in a family got something. In Jhansi in ordinary years 
they are in a very bad state. They live on the wages saved 
up in the cold weather. 

What was the general condition of people on works ?— 
Very good all through; towards the end of the hot weather 
I found they got skin disease through having no means of 
washing. 

Had you separate kitchens for children ?—No. I did not 
see any of these myself. One officer started kitchens at 
Gursarai about the 16th June 1897, but they wore stopped 
very soon after. 

The intermediate system was introduced after the 
Jubilee?—No, the intermediate system was only used on 
quarries during the rains. 

When the rains came what did you do ?—Practically we 
had no need for anything. We started these quarry works 
and closed the roads. People really hard-up were supposed 
to go to quarry works, but they left soon after. 

Was that on account of the new system?—No, on 
account of the work. 

Did you form any opinion as to the intermediate 
system?—We had not sufficient experience of it. I think 
the best thing in ordinary times is piece-work. If you 
want to keep people alive I think it is a good thing. 

Still you had no experience of piece-work except on 
quarries?—No. 

At the height of the famine you prefer the ordinary Code 
system ?—Undoubtedly. 

You think big public works can only be run on Code 
lines?—Yes. 

When the people went off in the rains, did you increase 
the gi-atuitous relief?—Yes, wo were more lenient in the 
villages then. 

By the rains when your numbers were from 16,000 to 
20,000, do you think there were as many on gratuitous relief 
as there ought to be ?—I kept it down as much as possible. 
I kept a number of helpless people and children on it; those 
who could work I sent away. I think a great many deaths 
were averted and distress prevented in consequence of it. 

You closed gratuitous relief ia September ?—Finally on 
the 15th of October. 

Did you close your poor-houses at the same time P—Poor- 
houses were closed 15 days before, I think. We drafted 
them from poor-houses to villages. 

At the time when you closed poor-houses, and when 
shortly after you closed gratuitous relief, was there much 
distress still left in the district ?—I think wo ended a little 
too soon. I should h^e liked to have kept it going a fort¬ 
night longer. We spent charitable relief money much 
more freely then. That was a very bad time, but it only 
lasted till the grain came in. 

When grain came in then distress disappeared P—These 
people were mostly professional beggars and when circle 
relief was stopped they came in to see what Government 
was going to do next. 

Is there any distress now ia the district?—No. 

You saw no signs of distress during your last cold weather 
tour?—No, the only permanent damage is the loss of small 
agriculturists’ capital ; that is the most serious remaining 
effect of the famine. 

Has the ordinary area of land been sown?:—We had above 
the average in kharif\ two-thirds only of rahi has been 
sown. Wheat promises well. 

How do you account for the largeness of hlaHfwA small¬ 
ness of the m6i?—'Fhey wanted to get food in a hurry, and 
rahi land was cultivated at the kharif. 

Have many tenants been reduced to the position of 
farm-labourers P—-Yes. 

Did not the Charitable Belief Fund prevent that to some 
extent?—Yea, but after all we could only give a limited 
number of bullocks. 

{President). —-Where did the bullocks come from?— 
They bought their own. This is a great buUoCk district. 

Who breed tbe bullocks ?—The Ahirs. 


Mr. C. D. 
Steel. 

30th Mar. 

ms. 
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Mr. C. B. Are there also many in JakunP—Yes, I think so. The 
Steel. class of cattle in Jalaun is supei'ior to these. 

{Mr. Molderness). —During the famine had yon many 
dUt h ma r, people fj-om other Provinces or Native SfcatesP—No. I don’t 
oo think we had. I used to work wioh the Political Agent in 
10 J8. Eewa a good bit, and wa knew where each other’s works were. 

As regards your own works, did many people oome before 
they had exhausted their resources ?—Yes, but on the other 
hand very often they waited so long that we had to put them 
on to village relief. 

Was that on account of the works being a long distance 
away?—I suppose it was. A man at first would not come 
10 miles generally; then he would wait till his resources 
would get exhausted and he would become too weak, so we 
put them to circle relief work. Wherever we found that 
we started another big work. 

Wherever you found that going on you started a new 
work for the people?—Yes. 

Were there any considerable number of people who came 
before they had exhausted their resources?—Yes, I think so. 

In some cases do you think the wage was not sufficient 
for a man’s absolute subsistence ?—I think if a man were 
by himself he would not have had a bad time of it. 

If he were not fined?—The full wage was quite sufficient 
if a man worked fairly. 

If an able-bodied man worked fairly, would he get the 
digger’s wage?—^Yes, the diggers got a very good wage. 

Do you think the carriers wage was sufficient without 
being supplemented ?—I suppose it was sufficient. It was 
just about right. It is impossible to make a rule for the 
whole. The wage was quite enough to keep them going 
for several months without permanently impairing their 
constitutions. 

If there were a certain number of people who came to 
works and saved their resources, you don’t consider that a 
bad thing, do you?—I consider it an excellent thing, because 
then they would start fair in the kharif. 

Then as to the utility of works, what have you to say. 
Do you think have they proved useful ?—I think, on the 
whole, they have. There were many works constructed 
which will never pay : one was a tank which cost fi 10,000; 
ou could have wells all over the country for that money, 
ut it kept men alive. 

And as to road-work?—It undoubtedly improved things 
very much. 

In a future famine, do you think there is much scope for 
tank-making?—Yes, but some money should be spent on 
making an escape j a tank without masonry is no use. 

You are speaking of rather large tanks ?—Yes. 

Near villages are there small tanks you could profitably 
take up through zamindars P—Yes, there is many a village 
where I could spend 11500, if I were allowed to spend filOO 
on a piicca work. I think you usually want an escape to a 
tank. 

Then as to the mortality in your district, in October 1896 
the mortality was 7'37 per mille P—Yes. That was fever 
principally. 

Do you connect this mortality with privation to some 
extent ?—Yes, when the works were closed in June 1896 the 
people were all right for a month; then they got i-ather bad. 
Figures began to attract attention and then we began to 
think of introducing circle relief. I don’t think circle relief 
was wanted before August 1896, but we did not get it before 
November 1896. I should have opened circle relief sooner. 

I suppose the mortality in November and December 1896 
and January 1897 was connected with privation ?—Yes, to 
some extent, but there was a bad epidemic of fever during 
1896. 


on works people were very kealthy and tliat the mortality 
barring cholera was extremely small because weak people were 
in their villages. 

(President).—YouhaYS described what occurred in 1896 
and 1897 ; there was some relief in 1896. Can you tell ns 
about that P—I was not in the district then. It was on a 
very small scale ; tahmii was the principal thing. 

Yon arrived there in December 1896 ?—Yes. 

Did it at once strike yon that the district was in a bad 
way ?—No, it all depended upon the winter rains. As far as 
I remember there was not a very bad kharif 1895. 

When it was seen that the winter rains were going to fail, 
then you knew there would be a bad time ?—Yes. ’ 

_ You said that in 1897 when all the works were stopped 
just before the rains, except quarry works, that gratuitous 
relief was extended. Were the rules as to admission modified, 
01 was it the case that many fitted themselves by bevcoming 
emaciated P—No. There were many people who couid do a 
certain amount of work. 

If it is_necessary to take people off before the monsoon 
i-ams begin, ought not in addition to the extension of village 
relief some other measures be taken such as kitchens at vil¬ 
lage centres ?—I don’t think there is any need of it. People 
soon got work in the rains. 

But there must be a residuum of people in famine years 
who fail to get work. Should we not take some measures to 
help these people ? Would not something like relief kitchens 
at centres be useful P—I think most of them would go to 
htchens and stay there as long as you would keep them. 
With the provision of quarry works and a little more leni¬ 
ency in village relief, I think we provided perfectly for all 
their needs. In many villages Zemindars could not get 

labour and had to begin cultivation later than they 

would have liked, on account of the want of labour. 

Well, life on the works is unpopular enough ?—I don’t 
think it IS nnpopnlar. They would not go off works till they 
saw that works were going to be done away with. 

I suppose on your works women and children were in 
excess of the men P—Yes, always. 

Do you think the men stayed at home to look after their 
cattle and fields P -No, they are lazy. It is a known fact - 
that women in Bundelkhand do the work. It is a fact that 
here you see women cultivating the fields and men looking 
on and giving orders. “ 

Pew men were on work P—An able-bodied man could often 
earn more money elsewhere on piece-work ; for example if a 
contractor had work on and paid according to the amount 
done, he might make more on those works. 

Were any such works going on ?—Eailway people wanted 
work. 

I think the railway did not raise their rates much P— 
Average people preferred the Government works I believe. I 
don’t think there was much diSerenoe here. 

I think I got the impression from some evidence that ou 
big works where women are often without their husbands, 
and where people are away from their homes and the influence 
of their neighbours, that a good deal of demoralization 
naturally ensues P—I did not see any traces of that. I always 
thought they were singularly pure. A whole village would 
come to work at a time, and supposing a woman did not have 
her husband she had plenty of women of the same village to 
look after her. 

I suppose if it could be done there would be less risk of 
that on works near the villages to which people could come 
and go from their homes?—They made themselves into 
village parties very greatly. I should not say there was 
more immorality on works than in towns. 

(Dr. Bichardson). Were your medical arrangements 
sufficient and efficient ?—Yes, on the whole. 


When you had relief works in proper order your mortality 
was low ?—Yes. 

The mortality from October 1S96 to January 1897 was 
connected with hard times ?—It was due to bad fever ; when 
the people got fever the weak and sickly went off. 

Your mortality was not extraordinarily high till Septem¬ 
ber 1897 ?—No, and then it was entirely fever. 

Yon don’t connect that with privation at all P—No. 

As regards deaths on relief works, you thought they were 
fully brought on the books P—No, I don’t see how they 
can all be brought on. Everything possible was done, but a 
Chowkidar working among 5,000 people cannot do very much. 
I believe Public Works had special reports about it. I think 


Yon had a good deal of epidemic .P—Yes, there was cholera. 

Had you a Hospital Assistant on each big relief work ?_ 

No. 


Would you have a medical subordinate to look after 6 000 
people ? Yes, but he might be a compounder only. 

Did the Civil Surgeon look round occasionally P_Dr 

Nixon was very energetic and Eai Sripat Sahai, Assistant 
Surgeon, went about a good bit. 

Was there a hospital _ conveniently near relief works P— 
Sometimes; but at times it was a mile away, and I think that 
was too far. 

TOat did you do in time of epidemic disease. Did you 
break up parties?—No. I tried to work them through. 
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We found tliat in 1896 when the party was broken up it 
spread the epidemic through all the villages. In Mhow 
there were 16,000 people, and when the cholera broke out we 
spread them out. 

Over what space were they distributed?—They were spread 
over 3 miles. 

Was the water-supply bad?—Yes. 

Was it obtained from streams ?—There was only one well. 

Had you any means of purifying it P—We used permanga¬ 
nate of potassium. 

Did it prevent cholera ?—The cholera was brought from 
Hamirpur. 

As a matter of fact did you happen to use permanganate 
of potassium in the well before the cholera broke out?—Yes, 
it was used before. 


Then it didn’t prevent it?—I don’t believe it orginated 
in that well. 

Was that the only source of water-supply?—Yes. 

Then it did not come from the water-supply P—No. I 
think we used a ton of permanganate of potassium. 

For how long had you been using it?—All through 1896 
and 1897. We were using it before orders came about it. 

Were your poor-houses properly looked after?—Yes. I 
think on the whole they worked well. The worst one was that 
at Galotra. They had small-pox there. 

When you shut up your poor-houses did you arrange to 
deport people to villages ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Migliam ).—Can you say if the proportion of male 
workers varied from time to time ?—I cannot say. The only 
time they went off was just before the rains. They left their 
women behind. 


SuBaBON-CAPTAiN J. Gaevi*, Civil Surgeon, Banda, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

Foor-Jiouses. 

*172. Started with population of 1,817 remnants of 
1896 famine. 

Numbers high throughout. Numbers rose rapidly until 
the end of January, when there were 5,918 in seven poor- 
houses. 

The number then fell. There were 2,500 throughout the 
dry months, and 3,000 throughout the rains, 

173.- 


Brahman 
Thakur 
Husalmau 
Chamat 
Domar 
Kachi • 
Darak . 
Kewat . 
Ahir . 
Kori . 
Others , 


Bhuragarh on 30th Karwi on 

January 1897. 

87 ® . 

33 

^29 } casto. 

79 

^2 [248, agriculture. 

67 ) 

169 
§03 


’ a <3 


Total . 1,017 


Deoember 1896 
January 1897 . 

February ,, ■ 

March ,, . 

April „ 


4-81 
6 0 
6-8 
7-88 
614 


May 1897 
June ,, . 

July ,, . 

August 1897 . 

September 1897 


. 6 07 
. 3 49 
. 3 78 
. 4 45 
. 9 08 


68‘48 per cent, for 10 mouths, or 70 per cent, per anaum. 

This was mainly due to dysentery and diarrhoea ; for 
instance, in March, out of 266 deaths, 190 were duo to 
these causes, i.e., about 71 per cent. 

The heavy mortality was due at the finish to the hospi¬ 
tals of all the works being emptied into the poor-houses, 
the population being at the same time reduced to a mini¬ 
mum. 

At the beginning to the cold, wind, and rain ; also to 
wandering, which was more common then than .later when 
the people settled down to work. 

Throughout it was due to the poor condition of wan¬ 
derers and beggars on admission. Many had hung on to 
their homes too long. To the fit being drafted out to the 
works, and sick being admitted when hospitals on the works 
became crowded or had to move. The blind and lame and 



Bhuragarh, 30th. 
January 1S97, 

Karwi, 


. 863 

Statistics not 


, 80 

available at time the 

• 

. 74 

note was written. 

Total 

. 1,017 



The population was mainly drawn from the agricultural 
workers. This also accounts for the large number of 
Chamars. Sweepers had plenty of employment. Good 
castes would represent some 6 per cent, of the total. An¬ 
other considerable class was the poor artisan. 

174 . Better classes did not care to go. Although they 
knew that food was cooked by Brahmans, yet they were 
near the low caste in feeding. They were not outcasted, 
etc., on returning home. 

178. Mortality was high throughout, especially at the 
beginning and end ;— 


old were in time made strong and sent home on village 
relief, thus leaving behind always a residue in poor con¬ 
dition. 

177. Roughly I should say that 20 per cent, came from 
outside the district, in Banda and Karwi, but in other poor- 
houses further from Native States the proportion would he 
less.— 


Banda . 
Other districts 
Native States 


178. Hxceptional severity. —This can be seen from jail 
statistics of Banda. 

Health on admission ,—Only 33 per cent, were in 
good health on admission. 

Doubtless many families were broken up, but I don’t 
think such calamities were widespread. The wanderers 
were (a) beggars, (b) dependants and servants in families, 
(c) persons with no family ties. I know of oases where 
parents voluntarily gave up their children to the authorities 
until hard times were over. 

On works immorality was rife, and family ties slack. 

179. Yes. Systematically cleared on to works and village 
relief. 

180. The poor-house ration is dangeronsly near to the 
indispensable minimum ; and it is difficult to ensure this 
being given. Any man can be kept up to weight with 10 
chafaks ata said other items in proportion. That means 
that if he oould get this diet complete (it is a question 
of ounces), it would be just sufficient.! 

In Banda from April the ration was supplemented from 
the Charitable Fund (2 chataks). 

The weak and sickly received rice, dal, milk, and sago, 
such combinations as khichri and khir. 

In the jail I had to institute a starved gang, as such men 
were unable to assimilate the amount aud character of food 
usually given. 

181. The rules are suitable and explioit. Perhaps an 
addition might be made on the subject of clothing and 
blankets—a most important element in the lowering of the 
death-rate. 

182. (1) Yes. 

(2) To some extent. 

183. In the Banda poor-house, from July onwards, at a 
profit of 3J per cent. Some filOO of stufi sold. 

184. Departures and escapes were not at all numerous. 

As to the mortality durirng the famine period. 


248. Banda mortality, 1891 —95 
„ „ 1896 

» 1897 


30-02 

42-05 

51-83 


» The numbers refer to the aaestione drawn up by the Commission. , 1 1 i mi..__ 

t Note.— Sixteen ounces water-free food is laid down by authorities as the average daily diet of men at rest. The poor-house ration of 19 ouneea 
nisust have 16 per cent, deducted to render it water-freeland oomparahle with the 16 onnoes laid down. 

In cooking aia into rati the 8 chataks should become 13 obattaks 01 a little less, Val of course more. 

N.-W. P. 2 3 


Mr. C 2). 
Steel. 

30th Mar. 
1898. 


Sur.-Capt. 
J. Garvie. 

30th Mar. 
1898. 
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Sur.-Ca^t. 
J. &arvie. 

30th Mar. 
1898. 


249. Both years 1896 and 1897 were famine years, and 
the increase in deaths has been due to soarcity of food 
amongst a population, a great part of which at all times is 
not well ofi :— 

Deaths from 1891 to 1897 . . • , 172,207 

Births „ „ „ . . . 139,415 

Difference . 32,792 


In 1897 the difference was 26,875, due to a remarkable 
birth-rate of only 13'76. 

I. — There are two periods in 1897 to be distinguished, 
namely, the first four and the last four months:— 

Monthly 

average. 

January to April ...... =5'03 

September to December . • • . . “4"5 

The former is a famine death-rate, and the latter a fever 
death-rate. In the first period there was more dysentery 
and diarrhma (and small-pox), and less fever, than in the 
second period. The figures, however, are not striking. 

II. —The contrast between the same periods in 1896 
(Bundelkhand famine year) is very striking :— 

1896. 


252. I do not attribute any considerable part of the 
mortality to a short water supply. 

I do not think that cholera thus arose or was intensified ; 
in fact, where cholera was severe and remained hanging 
about for a time it was just in those parts of the district 
having works near a running stream. 

253. In 1897, 8‘3 ■ per cent, of deaths were due to 
dysentery and diarrhoea. In 1896 the deaths were also 
very numerous in the latter half of the year, as shown 
above. This was caused by unwholesome dietary and 
exposure. 

254. I consider the full ration sufficient. The minimum 
ration, when bought and cooked by the people themselves, 
is just enough. Otherwise I have replied to the question 
under question No. 180. 

255. No deaths directly due to starvation were reported. 

Five deaths from Karwi were reported as due indirectly 

to starvation. These were found by the police, who could 
not discover where they had oome from. They were suffer¬ 
ing from extreme emaciation, and shortly after admission 
into the poor-honse they died. Karwi is within a few miles 
of many Native States. 

Parents frequently neglected their children under stress 
of want, and in several oases even abandoned them. 


Total deaths - . 

Monthly death-rate 
Dysentery and diarrhoea 
Fevers . . • 


January 
to April. 

. =5,551 
. = 1-9 

. = 165 
. =4,435 


September to 
December. 
12,106 

4-21 

1,124 

9,283 


that is, during a dry year the fevers increased propor¬ 
tionally little, the death-rate became high, and dysentery 
and diari-htea increased sevenfold. This can only be 
accounted for by scarcity. 

Of the 1,289 admissions into the Banda Jail in 1897, only 
S3 per cent, were in good health, 14 per cent, in bad 
health, 53 per cent, in indifferent health. 

Shortly, therefore, the answer to question 249 is that 
the increased death-rate of 1896 was due to scarcity. Tho 
still higher death-rate of 1897 was mainly due to the same 
cause, but also to a very wet rainy season acting upon a 
population which, though then provided with abundance, 
was much reduced by previous hard times. 

260. Notwithstanding the increase in mortality, con¬ 
sidering the character of the people of this district, I 
consider the result of the relief measures to be highly 
successful. 

251. The three parts of the question should be answered 
in the affirmative. Reasons are given in answering 
question 249— 

Mortality of— 

1894 (wet year) 35'59 

1895 (dry „ ).— 23’33 


As to comparative mortality amongst women and men, 
children and adnlts, I noted during the famine that women 
stood the hard times better than men, as was to be expected ; 
also that adults who had just attained maturity and were 
fall of potential power, as it were, stood the strain better 
than little children. Old people and those whose powers 
Lad already for some time oome to maturity were not so 
resistant to adverse circumstances as young adults. To 
grade these classes according to their powers of resistance, 
I should put young women first, then young men, old 
women, old men, and, lastly, young children. 

On looking into statistics, I find— 

46 per cent, of the total deaths were amongst females. 
64 ditto ditto males. 

In eaoh age period there were fewer deaths amongst the 
females than amongst toe males:— 


Children (to fifteen years) 

Old age (forty years and upwards) 
Fifteen to forty years . 


Deaths. 
, 13,955 
, 11,938 
, 10,692 


Total deaths . 86,585 

Whether the above observations he correct or not depends 
upon a comparison of the deaths with the population at 
each age period. Taking the census tables of 1891, I have 
prepared and append such a statement 


Mortality Table, according to age of the year 1897. 



' Undei 1 year. 

1 

1 year to 4 years. 

; 6 to 9 years. ! 

1 ^ 

lOto 14 years. ^ 

16 to 19 years. 

Population according to 
1881 Census . 

M. 

9,998 

P. 

9,388 

M. 

43,397 

¥. 

44,789 

M. 

50,483 

P. 

48,227 

M. 

46,202 

P. 

36,607 

M. ^ 
26,675 

P. 

22,111 

Deaths . • • 

1,951 

1,770 

2,818 

2,668 

1,691 

1,369 

1,013 

686 

773 

662 

Death-rate per 1,000 . 

195 

j 188 

1 

65 

69 

33 

28 

21 

19 

j 29 

j ' 29 


- 

20 to 29 years. 

SO to 39 years. 

40 to 49 years. 

60 to 69 years. 

f 60 years and upwards. 

Population according to 
1881 Census 

M. 

62,105 

P. 

60f60 

M. 

65,642 

P. 

34,403 

M. 

38,609 

P. 

38,769 

1 

M. 

20,483 

P. 

22,721 

M. 

13,298 

P. 

20,751 

Deaths . . • 

2,236 

1,929 

2,943 

2,466 

2,999 

2,375 

2,081 

1,886 

1,236 

1,062 

Death-rate per 1,000 . 

36 

82 

63 

45 

78 

61 

101 

83 

93 

51 
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265. On examining the table, it will be seen that, as far 
as statistics go, the smallest death-rate is not amongst 
young adults, but amongst the grown up children. 

While on the subject of 


Mortality due to eold and 


Janaar; 


September 


wet* 

Per¬ 

centage. 

' 93 

. *10 

1 90 

. *08 

1158 

. ’ll 

aee 

. *13 

rii4 

1108 

. -07 

. •06 


the mortality on the works, 
question No. 81 may be 
answered here. Cold and 
wet had a most material 
effect. The deaths in the 
last two weeks of January 
rose on this account. 1 


show its effect in the margin. 

A large sum was spent both on works and in the poor- 
houses on blankets. 

The severe heat in the beginning of June, when a strong 
loo was blowing also, was the cause of a rise in the mor¬ 
tality 

Mortality on the worTes, 1897. 


Date. 


January 


February 


Harcb« • 


April 


Hay 


June • • 


July t 


August 


Number 
of 
deaths. 


14 

93 

90 

158 

166 

114 

108 

162 

144 


Total. 


Pcroent- ^otal. 
age, ' 


90 

78 

108 

230 

275 

99 

98 

161 


142 

147 

134 

122 

166 


162 

192 

120 

85 


621 


711 


649 


260 


•10 


•07 

•06 

•09 

•08 


•04 

•04 

•05 

•13 


•18 

•07 

*07 

*10 


Bbuabks. 


•41 


•30 


•06 

•08 

•05 

•05 


*04 

•04 

•04 

•06 

•09 


•10 

•11 

•10 

•12 


•42 


•84 


•24 


•27 


Wet, eold, 
and windy. 
Ditto. 


Cholera. 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


works were paid. This kad to be given tip (1) on account 
of many sick being without friends to cook for them ; (2) GarvU. 
the apathy and listlessness and helplessness of many quite — 
able to look after themselves; (3) overcrowding and ^Oth Mar* 
“ scrimshanking ” from the works; (4) irregularities during 1898* 
payfcime, friends and schemers coming from the works. ■ 

Dieting means cooks, hhistis, or hahars, expensive large 
cooking vessels, and even a muharrir when the sick amount 
over 100 or 120. 

It is better that the money for this be not paid by the 
hospital assistant, hut that a bania be appointed to pro¬ 
vide the hospital and be given an advance. The hospital 
assistant's imprest will be spent on bazar medicines, 
milk, etc. 

Blankets are required for the hospital. 

Ko^hxrs and doolis {charpais made up) are required for 
conveyance of sick and to he ready in case of outbreak of 
an epidemic. 

Besides the conservancy sweepers, a staff of Domarsifi 
necessary in connection with the graveyard (referred to in 
the Code) and dead bodies found on the work- All dead 
bodies should be viewed by the hospital assistant, as the 
sick, especially children, are apt to be concealed by their 
relations. 

Deaths ought to be reported by the famine naib tahsil- 
dar to the tbana, he receiving reports from the hospital 
assistant and muharris. 

There is another plan for the chaukidar of the village in 
which the work lies—to enquire from the naih and take the 
information to the thana in the usual way. 


268. Yes.— 

Three Assistant Surgeons 

Eighteen Hospital Assistants 

Thirteen Compounders • 
Twenty Vaccinators • • 


el Military. 
(.2 Civil. 

I'd Military. 

I 9 Provincial. 
„ 6 Temporary. 

1 4 Provincial. 
9 Local. 
Provincial, 


Severe heat. 


People leaving 
for the Ir 
homes, leav 
inar the sick 
and poor be¬ 
hind. 


Pressure of population. 

259. There hjis been a very slight increase of population 
since 1871— 


1891 

ls81 

1873 

1865 

1853 


« 705.832 
= 698,608 
= 697,684 
= 724,372 
s 743,872 


260- 


September 



Total • 


3,793 


•08 

•07 

*07 


•43 


•22 


2-89 


Or 8'46 per 
cent, per an* 
num. 


At drst it was taken that the hospital assistants reported 
all deaths ; later it was taken to be more accurate to have 
the naib tahsildar’s report as the basis— 

Deaths on works • « • • « 3,793 

„ in poor-houses • • • • 1,852 


Total 
District Total 


6,645 out of a 
86,685 


256. In these deaths due indirectly to want I cannot see 
how State intervention could have occurred earlier, as I 
believed they came from native territory. 

I cannot see where failure in the measures adopted comes 
in, as a poor-house and works were close at hand. 

267. Neither defective in principle nor working. 

Mortality was not so increased. 

Every practical precaution was taken to provide and 
protect pure water. 

The only detail farther I would suggest is that it he laid 
down that usually patients in hospitals should be dieted. 
This is expensive, but necessary. 

At first it was tried to work the hospitals cheaply by 
paying the sick and their relations, as the people on the 


Year. 

Ratio per 
1,COO 
births. 

Ratio pep 
1,000 
deaths. 

Bbvabks. 

1871 • • « . 


]3s34 

The earliet death-rate. 

1872 • • • 

... 


of this period are ob* 

1873 .... 

••• 

23-51 

viously wrong, as 

1874 .... 

... 

20-78 

may be seen from the 

1876 .... 


21-96 

smalUnorease iu next 

1876 .... 

Ml 

22-26 

census. 

1877 . • . . 

30’81 

23*16 


1878 . . 

33‘25 

30-16 


1879 • • « • 

31-71 

42*28 


1880 • . • • 

31-35 

3111 

31 -78 and 25-3S. 

1881 .... 

47-41 

27'83 



37-35 

37-67 



45-68 

37'97 


1884 • 

41-61 

41’03 


1885 . , • . 

39-80 



1886 • • • . 

36-89 




38 91 



1888 .... 

37-82 

35 36 


1889 • • • . 

29'65 

37'74 


1690 , • • . 

32 20 

3769 

38^73 »nd 34-39, 

1891 , . • 

21-49 

38’38 


1692 • , • . 

3207 
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26-36 

23'33 


1890 • • • « 

29-07 

42 65 


1897 ... . 

13-75 

51-83 





23*21 and 34*85. 


There is thus no increase in the birth-rate or decrease in 
the death-rate ; but if the results of the scarcity of the 
last few years be eliminated, an improvement will be shown 
on previous records. 
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Finally, with reference to relief kitchens in such a dis¬ 
trict as Banda, where there is no large town population, I 
should like to state that they were found to he most 
valuable in saving and sustaining life amongst the children. 

It was found to be advisable to establish these on the 
large relief Works. Doubtless women and children came 
from villages neighbouring or large works for money who 
might have got on without Government assistance. 

By feeding the children this class is kept away. The 
children of the very poor, who are apt to be neglected, are 
also much better fed than they otherwise would be. 

Kitchens were also established in poor parts of the coun¬ 
try, where, as amongst the Kols, people refused to go even 
15 or 20 miles from their homes. 


{President). —When did you take charge of the Civil 
Surgeoncy of Banda P—In September 1896. 

You say in your evidence that you started with a popula¬ 
tion of 1,847 in the poor-houses. Were poor-houses open 
when yon came ?—^Yes. 

Poor-houses had never been closed in 1896 —No. 

How many poor-houses were there P—About five. 

{Pr. Sichardson). —Was the condition of those who 
remained over in the poor-houses from 1896 very poor?— 
Bather poor. 

Was the mortality high amongst them?—The mortality 
was not very high. 

What were they mostly ?—Beggars for whom there was 
no work. 

I would expect to see some Aborigines in a district like 
Banda?—There are no Kols in Banda itself. Kols are very 
much averse to appear in the poor-house itself. There are 
Aborigines in Karvi. 

(President). —You say the numbers in the poor- 
houses fell at the eud of J auuary. Why was that?—People 
were drafted to works. 

(Mr. Solderness). —Had you village relief ?—Later on. 
(Pr. Bichardson). —You say the blind and lame and old 
were in time made strong. Were they made strong on the 
ordinary ration of the poor-houses?—Two chattaks extra 
were given from April. 

Was this extra allowance given all over P—Yes. 

You considered that necessary?—I don’t think it was 
necessary, hut it was very wise. 

Why wise if it was not necessary P—I think 8 chattaks 
was just sufficient. 

It would not bring them into condition quickly enough to 
draft them to works, I suppose?—No. 

Yon say in reply to question No. 178 that the famine was 
exceptionally severe, and that this can be seen from the jail 
statistics of Banda. What offences had they chiefly commit¬ 
ted?—Thefts. 

Committed by people to save their lives?—^I cannot say. 
Were the same diseases prevalent in the jail as in the 
poor-houses ?—Yes. 

Bowel complaints chiefly, I suppose ?—To a great extent. 
What were they due to?—The prevailing scarcity, I think. 
(President). —You say in your answer to question 
No. 180 that in Banda from April the poor-house ration was 
supplemented from the Charitable Fund. Was that done 
generally ?—Throughout all poor-houses. 

(Pr. Bichardson). —Had you one poor-house for each 
tahsil ?—Yes. 

You say the weak and sickly received rice, dhal, milk and 
sago, and sneh combinations as hhichri and Ichir. You 
had sanction for that ?—Yes, in the poor-house. 

Had yon a hospital attached to each poor-house?—Yes. 
Quite close at hand?—Yes. 

Not within the same compound?—No. 

You say a part of the population is at all times not well 
off. Why is that?—That is characteristic of the people. 
The common labourers bold no land. 

Are they wanting in energy ?—I think so. 

I have beard the population is too small in Banda ?—Yes, 
there is room for more, but of a more energetic type. 

As to mortality yon say there are two periods to be dis¬ 
tinguished, namely, the first four and the last four months. 
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The former you say is a famine death-rate. Could that have 
been prevented by relief having been opened on a more 
generous scale ?—1 don’t think so. 

Was it started early enough ?—I think so. 

Then why did it fail to prevent this high death-rate P— 
People had run down in stamina on account of the high 
prices. It was partly due to the exposure on works. 

How about the registration in Banda. Have you ever 
tested the birth and death return by a house-to-house 
enquiry?—No. 

What is your impression of it ?—I think the registration 
is fairly good. 

The ordinary way is to use the chowhidar, and make him 
responsible?:—That was done in the last part of the famine. 
I think the first method was better, that of the Naib-Tahsildar 
reporting it to the thana. 

Do.yon think the chowMdar omitted to report the num¬ 
bers ?—Perhaps he didn’t get the proper figures. 

From September to December 1897 you say there was a 
high fever death-rate. Was it ordinary fever ?—Yes, and 
there was a good deal of pneumonia too. 

Was it infectious at all?—Yes. 

Did you segregate these cases?—No. 

Why ?—I don’t think it was so infectious as to need that. 
There was plenty of air space. 

Was it prevailing in epidemic form?—Well, if one man 
comes in suffering with influenza and he is placed near one 
suffering with pneumonia he is more likely to get it. 

Had the fever any connection with relapsing fever P— 
No, it had nothing to do with famine fever. 

In your answer to question No. 252 you say that when 
cholera was severe and remained hanging about for a time 
it was just in those parts of the district having worlis near a 
running stream. Was the stream contaminated?—We 
found that cholera had broken out in a village and that the 
dead bodies bad been thrown into the stream. The disease 
was prevailing in the locality. 

There are no wells there ?—There are a few wells, but yon 
cannot keep people from the streams. 

Did you draw any connection between the drinking water 
and the prevalence of cholera P—I think the cholera took 
place through people drinking from these streams. The wells 
had been disinfected. 

Yon say in your answer to question No. 254 that you 
consider the full ration sufficient ?—1 am thinking of 12 
and 10 chattaks. 

You think that sufficient?—Yes, judging from my jail 
experience. 

It is less than the jail ration ?—Yes. 

You say the minimum ration when bought and cooked by 
the people themselves is just enough. That implies that if 
it is not cooked by themselves it would he taken away by 
others. Do you think there was much pilfering ?—1 think 
the people had to be watched carefully. It depends upon 
the Superintendent entirely. 

By saying that the minimum is just enough I suppose you 
mean it is enough for body and soul without work?—I 
think it is drawn very fine ; see my answer to question 
No. 180. I think if the poor-house is situated where it can 
be well supervised then the ration is just sufficient. 

You say in your answer to question No, 256 that five 
deaths from Karvi were reported as due indirectly to starv¬ 
ation. These were found suffering by the police who could 
not discover where they had come from?—^Yes. There are 
some Native States near by, and it is believed they had come 
from there. 

You say in the same paragraph that parents frequently 
neglected their children under stress of want, and in several 
cases even abandoned them. You say in another place that 
parents voluntarily gave up their children to the authorities 
till hard times were over?—^Yes, children were told to go to 
the poor-houses and say they had no parents ; afterwards the 
parents claimed them. 

You say that women stood the hard times better than 
men as was to be expected. Why do you think it was to be 
expected?— I think it is due to physiological reasons. 

You say at first it was taken that the hospital assistant* 
reported all deaths. Could you not trust the hospital- 
assisl ants to report the deaths ?—At first I thought I could ; 
they were very hard-worked and had tp go to the Nalb 
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falislldai? for the figures. I found they had not reported all 
the deaths. 

Later on you say it was taken to he more accurate to have 
the Nalb-Tahsildar’s report as the basis. To whom was this 
report given ?—It went to the Public Works Depai'tment, 
and I got the figures from them. 

You say in reply to question No. 257 that at first it was 
tried to work the hospitals cheaply by paying the sick and 
their relations as the people on works were paid. This 
seems an unusual arrangement P —Yes. We stopped it very 
soon. 

You say it is better that the money for dieting be not 
paid by the hospital assistant P —I think the hospital assist¬ 
ant has too many accounts. 

You say you found relief kitchens to be most valuable in 
saving and sustaining life amongst children. Had you 
these on all relief works P —Yes. 

Were children allowed to go with their mothers to relief 
works ?—Yes. 

Did mothers bring their children to he fed P —The older 
children took the younger. 

Did they come in great numbers P —Yes. 

Did they seem to thrive?—Yes. 

Did the Kols make any objection to come to kitchens ?—I 
believe not, but 1 had very little experience amongst the 
Kols. 

{President). —Prom what you saw in September 
1896, do you think that relief should have been canded on 
right through from June and July, when it was stopped?— 
As soon as test-works were opened a great many under-fed 
people appeared on the scene. 

You say in your answer to question No. 176 that at the 
conclusion the population was reduced to a minimum. I 
suppose that means that all the fairly strong people were 
sent away?—Yes. 

With reference to your answer to question No. 178,1 
suppose the jail mortality was very high P—Yes. 

Do you remember what it was?—I have not got the 
figures. I was not in charge of the jail. 

You say in answer to the same question that on works 
immorality was rife and family ties slack. That seems 
not an unnatural thing to occur. Can you tell us how it 
came to your notice P —Prom the amount of venereal disease. 
On making enquiries from the hospital assistants 1 heard 
SO. That was their idea. 

I understand the purport of your answer to question 
No. 180 to be that you think the minimum ration is too low 
in respect of flour by 2 chattaks?—I think 8 ohattaks is 
sufficient if the supervision is excellent, if the poor-house is 
is so situated that one can see at any time what is going on. 

But yon raised it by two chattaks yourself?—The people 
got better quicker and we could clear the poor-houses 
faster. 

If it is only just sufficient in a poor-house where people 
had no work, I suppose you think on works it is in¬ 
sufficient P —It is insufficient as a daily diet if the people have 
to work in addition. 

Do you think that the supply of clothing and blankets 
is important P —I think so. I think the people on works 
were also badly off in that respect. 


Do you think more money might he spent from the 
Charitable Belief Fund on clothes ?—On blankets, I think. 

You say in answer to question No. 183 that in the Banda 
poor-house from July onwards, at a profit of 3|- per cent., 
some BlOO of stuff was sold. What stuff P—I believe thread 
spinning. 

In your answer to question No. 249, you refer to the 
remarkable birth-rate of only 13‘75 in 1897. Do you 
remember what the ordinary birth-rate of the district is’P— 
Prom 30 to 40 I think. 

You refer to the cold in the winter and the severe heat 
in summer as the cause of mortality on works, and this is 
borne out by the statement. Do you know whether there 
was any possibility of giving people shelter while at work 
in the hot weather p—They were hutted, but no such hutcha, 
structures were of any use against the strong loo blowing. 

Do yon know how the Naib-Tahsildars were supposed to 

become aware of the deaths of people in relief work camps P_ 

From the mates of gangs, from mohurrirs and hospital 
assistants. 

I suppose mates would not take much interest in reporting 
deaths, would they ?—No, not unless in their own gang. 

You say in answer to question No. 267 that all dead 
bodies should be viewed by the hospital assistant, as the sick, 
specially childi-en, are apt to be concealed by their relations. 
What were you thinkingof exactly ?—Small-pox. 

_ You were thinking of the necessity of preventing conta¬ 
gion, I suppose P—Yes, and the outbreak of any epidemic 
famine fever and such like things. 

{Mr. Moldemess). —Did yon inspect relief works at all 
from time to time P—Yes. 

What was the general condition of workers P—When the 
numbers were high their condition was very good. In De¬ 
cember their condition was not good. 

When do-yon think their condition was good P—In March, 
April and May. 

Do you think they had improved then ?—I think so. 

Was there any improvement in the condition of gangs 
that had been on for some time ?—Yes. 

With reference to your answer to question No. 249, can 
you give similar figures for May, June, July and August? 
—Yes. 

Do they show any increase over the normal P—They aie 
just over the average. 

Tlie January to April figure that you give shows B'03. 
Is that considerably over the average for those months ?—Yes. 

Does that include cholera ?—Yes, cholera was just begin¬ 
ning in April ; there were a few cases. 

You say the figures are not striking. Do yon mean the 
excess is not very much above the normal ?—I mean the 
contrast between dysentery and diarrhoea in the first period 
and fever in the second. 

With reference to your answer to question No. 266, where 
do you draw the line between a child and an adult P—At 
about the age of 15. 

At what point of time does a growing child require as 
much food as an adult P—About the age of 16 or 17. 

Is that not rather high ?—Well, perhaps beginning at 
the age of 15. 


Mukshi Nazab McSAMMiD Khan, Khan Bahadob, Deputy Collector of Banda, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

{a) The number of circles as indicated by the Code in 
section 43 was doubled and sometimes more than that to 
suit the requirements. In Banda, where hillocks, 
upheavals, and the peculiar soil render it difficult, especially 
in rainy season, to march with speed and in time, followed 
•by the extensive number of recipients of gratuitous relief, 
it was impossible for so small a number as that indicated 
by the Code to get on with such an arduous task satis¬ 
factorily. These circle officers were denominated “ Assist¬ 
ant Supervisor ". Their duties were simply to 

check the accounts, registers, inspect that the doles were 
properly distributed to the poor, and to give money to 
the mukhias in due course. They were not given money 
to distribute as meulioned in section 55 (a); it was the 
local muJihias who were entrusted with this work, and 


experience showed that the. deviation worked satisfactorily. 
The duties indicated in section 45 were performed by these 
circle officers, with the exception of those mentioned in 
clauses (f) and (g), which were done with ease and correct¬ 
ness by the extra famine naib tahsildars. Tanks were 
primarily measured by the permanent supervisor IccLnuTigoSt 
and latterly by the famine naib tahsildars. Experience 
showed that when scarcity prevailed, the dearness of 
grain^ itself was a stimulus to the ho^nids to provide 
supplies, and they voluntarily offered themselves every¬ 
where for profit’s sake; henoe seotiots 47 and 48 were 
not heeded to and contractors were not resorted to. As a 
matter of fact, grain was sometimes imported from other 
places to make money out of the comparatively high 
prices that ran here. Section 51 was fully attended to 
with the marked modification, i, s., paiwctrit, who were 
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Munshi likely to resort to extra and superfluous expenditure and was a great boon to the labonrin® classes. Endeavours were 

Nazar were not so acquainted as the muMias, were not given the made to get work out of poor-house inmates, but attended 

3fukamMad task ; it was entrusted to muhliias, who used only to with no degree of success ; pply those who grew stout were 

Khan. distribute to really homeless needy persons from an at once sent out to the neighbouring works. Inmates of 

- imprest account giren to them, and the famine naib poor-houses were, howerer, free to leave the institution 

30th Mar. taijsildars were the proper authority to differentiate such whenever they chose, and no compulsion or restriction was 

persons, sending some to poor-houses and keeping the rest laid upon them. The maximum percentage of the po^ula- 

for relief on the spot, having regard to the accommodation tion of the affected area which was placed on gratuitous 

in the former institutions. It was very seldom that people relief at the period of maximum pressure was between 30 to 

lived a homeless life on account of the petty works opened 40, and persons thus relieved were a mixed rural popula* 
everywhere. They of course removed themselves from tion, consisting both of agricultural and labouring classes, 
the place to another for work and. employment s sake, but Chapter VI of the Famine Code relates to the “ test 

returned home. No doles of grain were distributed, as it works,” to examine the height of the scarcity, and when 

would have made the aocounts very intricate and compli- established to open “ large ” and “ small ” works freely 

oated and incurred much expenditure ; section 55 contem- afliord field for the labouring working classes. To me 

plates of such a measure. Section 56 was departed from, following measures, if adopted, will be more effeo* 

inasmuch as it was difficult to form committees at every live:—(1) in districts where irrigation sources are available, 
impassable and small village. The mukhia from his doubled Tcachcha wells should be dug by means of cultivators by 
imprest account used to send for grain when it was needed advancing them taqavi loans provided season admits of 
from the adjoining big villages. Of coarse in big market their being sunk; (2) in irrigated districts should 

places inhabited by big men or raises it was possible to ke given taqavi loans to excavate or deepen the existing 

formulate the syateni indicated in clause (3) to section 56, tanks, with promise that whole or part of the loan as 

who could supervise with advantage. Doles of grain were, circumstances appear will be recoverable; while in nn* 

however, distributed from the Charitable Relief Fund only irrigated districts tanks, as a rule, ought to be excavated, 

in presence of higher authorities, such as tahsildars and only at such places which are at a reasonable distance from 

pargana officers. the populated site and the grazing ground of cattle with a 

(5) The degrees of success which attended the measures joint regard to number of men and cattle in order that 
adopted, considered primarily with regard to the relief of water may be found there at all times. Big impounding 

distress and the saving of human life, and secondarily with reservoirs, disproportionate to the number of men and 

regard to economy, has been very prominent and great, cattle, ought not to be undertaken, which shall do little 

Not a single life was reported to have been lost on account good than harm, i.e., it will amount to lavish and 

of want of assistance. The system with the assistance of useless waste of money; (3), in tracts of Bundel- 

the muhhias, local and district board members, worked kband, especially in Banda where leans cycles are very 
miraculously well, and it was so nicely arranged that injurious and sadly making the soil less fertile, render it 
weekly doles were distributed all over the district on one fallow, construction of large handhs is highly profitable in 
and the same day within a week. In case any of them places where _ waters accumulating eradicate kans and 

had some urgent private or other public work which was restore the soil to its fertility. Here zamindars generally 

likely to stand in his punctuality, he had to make over his spend money provided they can do so or take faqavi loans 
duties for the time being to his nominee and successor on a' ^io^ fo construct small handhis or bandhs, and 

his own responsibility after having obtained sanction from almost aU the loans thus advanced to them are reoovered 

the iuspeotiug officials. The famine naib tahsildars were because they find it easy to repay from the profits and 

to make local enquiries and to ascertain that no embezzle- advantages they derive from the tl>ns increased fertility of 

ment was going on; the recipients were relieved punc- the soil; (4) in places where residential houses of the agri- 

tually ; and orders were promptly and duly carried out culturists are wholly demolished and they cannot set them 

by the distributors. They were to make further private aright or in big villages with an extensive unpopulated 

enquiries and in public from the recipients that each and oi'e®, it is desirable that new hamlets ought to be started 

every one of them received his allotted share of dole, and that relief would be much beneficial; (5) in places where zamin^ 

at the fixed time, general supervision having been exercised (fars and tenants are too poor to repay the loans, Qovern- 

by the tahsildar and pargana officer. Such a strong and ment will of course have to advance money in the shape of 

systematic system had an awe-inspiring effect in the local gratis. As to effecting more economy, I am of opinion 

bodies who were entrusted with the distribution work, and that petty works of improvement and relief should be 

it assured that the needful was done with honesty and carried only by the agency of the district and local board 

economy. The people in 'receipt of relief in the shape of members and other respectable land proprietors, under the 

cash at works or in the village were always able to buy supervision of famine naib tahsildars, who are to inspect 

grain at the rates supposed to be current; even in such hard s“oh works every tenth day or earlier if possible under the 

times distressed tracts used to export simply because of general control of tahsildars and pargana officers, rather 

still higher prices elsewhere, which helped hanias to a than by the Public Works Department, as the latter entails 

certain extent in making little fortunes. Some of the more expense for professional skill. Beside this, these 

landholders who had their private reserve stock did not large works having thousands of workmen with, no houses, 

generally sell them, but held out from panic. The wages have to be provided with shades for their residence, and 

of artisans and professional labourers did go up in a degree these shades incur a good deal of expense, being of the same 

in consequence of the rise of prices. In poor-houses wheat, sort and pattern. The demand being very great, these 

gram, rice, (faf, and vegetables ; in kitchens, hhichri-, and shades are furnished by big contractors, who on their part 

at works gram and jutar were the food-grains that were have to fall back and rely upon their assistant or snb-oon- 

used. Daf was oooasionally mixed with lime juice and sour tractors: as such the materials become very costly. When 

articles to avoid complaints Of dysentery. In the poor- these things became ready, the carriage hire for taking 

houses two meals a day were cooked, and no complaints them to the camp adds to the already enormoas expenses, 

whatever were made as to the kind of food and plan of In summer seasons, when dreary winds blow, camps 

meals. In spite of the privations, consequent on scarcity sometimes catch fire, and this undesirable event makes 

of food, there has been little or no increase in the ratio of Government to sustain a further loss of settling the whole 
mortality, and this may be attributed entirely to the success organization into order coupled with some loss of lives also, 
of the management of the relief system. Though it is an These can with advantage be replaced by small local camps 

established problem that mortality becomes abnormally low not exceeding 500 men in all, where no such unforeseen 

in dry years in consequence of good health, but it not being necessities would arise. Big camps have to make special 

so in no way attributes to the defective system or less ener- arrangements for the vessels and carriage of water and dis- 

- getio and less resourceful means of relief, but is obiefly due infecting powders which are in no way less expensive, 
to epidemics, which do not cease in such times even. The These labourers cannot also stand the burning “ hot to the 

staff of medical officers and hospital assistants was quite touch” wind, rains, and the biting cold; for these tem- 

suffioient with an adequate supply of medicines and medical porary shades cannot guard them from these embarrass- 
comforts for the use of the sick. The relief works being ments. Too much gathering at one and the same place 
ample, starving wanderers were hardly found, and if any at one time necessarily pollutes air and causes epidemics 
was so found, he was at once sent to the pooi'-house or to the to make their appearance, and when so happens great 
adjoining relief labouring test as his state of health per- costs are being incurred to provide medical advice and 

mitted. No distinction was drawn between emigrants and aid, and it becomes absolutely necessary to keep some 

wanderers, numbering about 200, from Native States, who doctors with medioines ready in attendance. To supervise 
roamed hither and thither for paucity of relief works there; these camps, officers with big salaries who have no perma- 
they were also given liberal assistance, but steps were taken nent footing are at once appointed ; they cannot bo so much 
to send them back. Government forests were opened for reliable as the permanent naib tahsildars or kanungos, who 
free grazing and collection of mahwa and tendu fruits, whioh from fear of dishonor and loss of their past services are 
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lesi likely to be otherwise than reliable. The percentage 
that goes beyond estimate is partly due to the fact that 
servants of these outsider officers and of other professional 
men do reckon themselves as labourers, which, if semtiniied 
would effect some savings. These works should properly be 
Carried on under the supervision of the civil officers rathe* 
than by the Public Works Departmental agency The 
tahsili increased staff will cope with the works; in thickly 
populated towns wherein the height of famine the ordin¬ 
ary or the increased civil staff cannot get on with ease, 
the Public Works Department might be engaged; bnt 
the system of accounts in order to assure aoouracy and pro¬ 
per check thereof, requires that each workman with the 
amount of his wage should be entered in a register, kept 
for that purpose daily; the penal wages forfeited should 
also be shown in the register against the name of the respect¬ 
ive labourers. This will facilitate the system of cheeking 
the accounts. Hitherto one mate had a number of men and 
women, and their wages at an average rate were put down 
in a lump sum. This mode of account was partly due to 
the overcrowding of men, and partly to the rules being 
defective. One gi'eat dark feature or drawback as it may be 
of these “ large works ” is that people in general desert 
their villages and content themselves with their daily 
ration, which again necessitates that “ village relief ” as 
distinguished from the “Public Works Departmental 
relief" ought to predominate. To save these double 
labours, time, and money, it will be far better to resort 
to petty local or village works. In places where handhis 
and tanks cannot be constructed with advantage, road 
works might be started under the Public Works Depart¬ 
mental agency, but the labourers should be given full wage 
which they would get in ordinary times, which will attract 
all able-bodied persons, leaving only those who are emaci¬ 
ated and feeble deserving gratutious aid. Agency of pri¬ 
vate employers, if utilized, would not provide more exten¬ 
sive employment for the distressed. Private charitable 
relief as distinguished from the State relief fulfilled its 
object in the recant famine. It would, however, be more 
usefully applied in relieving agriculturists, who oaimot 
repay the statutory loans, and not- to substantial tenants, 
who, on the other hand, can take the latter sort of taqavi. 
Orphans who have not been taken over either by their close 
or distant relation, or by other men, under agreements of 
their support in terms of Government Resolution, might 
with advantage be made over to the sectional orphamages, 
The recent remissions have reached the cultivating classes 
also, and have done much good, but I would suggest that 
Government should enforce remission of rent in estates held 
free of revenue, and that it might be made a general rule 
of practice in regard to estates held by self-cultivating as 
distinct from rent-receiving owners that when the crop is 
reported to be below a 4-anna one, sufficient only to feed 
and clothe the owners and their dependants and their cattle, 
the proper treatment would be immediate remission and not 
suspension. Advancing loans to cultivators who possess 
some property in land and cattle would be a more economical 
aid than to offer them work and wages ; but this should not 
be extended too much, which would increase an indebted¬ 
ness among them. Interest on such advances should 
altogether he remitted, and the repayment of instalments 
should he more extensive to enable them to pay the amount 
easily. Non-working children and other dependants 
should be relieved by means of cooked food, and it is not 
preferable to dole in money to their parents, for they are 
not_ expected to spend it in the legitimate object for use on 
their children, but they may be safely kept in the poor- 
houses, where such arrangements are feasible, and not in 
local villages. Collectors and Commissioners should be the 
proper controlling authorities in the relief operations; the 
Puhlio Works Department might only be engaged in those 
cases where the civil agency cannot pull on well for some 
such reasons as professional skill, etc. Conservancy and 
hazap arrangements, management of kitchens, etc., should 
not be made over to the Public Works Department, for they 
are less likely to he efficient in that regard as compared 
with the civil executive. Officers iu charge of relief camps 
should not be invested with magisterial powers, for that 
would be a too liberal bestowal of powers, and past experi¬ 
ence shows that needy persons do not grow unruly until 
they are harrassed ; on the other hand, they patiently suffer 
all sorts of troubles. Practice of producing a cTialan from 
any civil or village officer before admission to works is very 
undesirable. Needy men should be at once enlisted and 
formed into a gang. 

(d) I do not think that a permanent rise in the price of 
fsod-grains has taken place ; it was on account of a series 
of adverse seasons that it rose so high, and I expect that 


with two prosperous seasons it will assume its'normal posi¬ 
tion. The export of food grains, it appears to me, does 
materially reduce the reserve stocks held at a particular 
point of time in the country. The general impression as to 
the sufficiency or otherwise of the stock is very vague. Ten 
to one the idea was that it would not suffice. Had not grain 
been imported from all sides and corners of India, such 
as the Punjab Rangoon, etc., to the most distressed tracts 
in India, and had rains been held over for one more season, 
there is not the least doubt that India would have become 
almost destitute of every food grain. As such 1 would 
recommend that since the first and foremost symptoms of 
scarcity are felt and dearness in food grains becomes visible, 
the Indian granaries shonld not he emptied by exports. 
This will keep the prices from rising higher and bring them 
to a standstill. Improverished men will then not feel much 
the dearness or the failure of crops. I do not mean that 
export within the country be stopped anyhow, bnt that it 
should not be exported without the country. This will not 
affect the principle of free trade, since it is the necessity 
that compels one to withhold his reserve stock for keeping 
his soul and body together. 


^President ).—Yon are Deputy Collector of Banda P— 

Yes. 

Have you been there all through the famine P—Yes. 

How long have you been in the district ?—Pive years. 

(Mr. Holderness ).—In what tahsil P —^Pylani Tahsll. 

In that tahsil what was your famine relief work P— 
The supervision of relief works and village works, the dis¬ 
tribution of doles in the village, and the measurement of 
tanks. I had also to make enquiries into the circumstances 
of the people, and various other duties. 

Were there many relief works ?—The maximum number 
was four in one tahsil. 

Wliat distance had people to come P—Five or six miles 
was the furthest; some lived 2 miles away. 

Do you mean that there was no village more than five 
miles away P—Yes, for the most part not more than five 
miles away. 

Did people mostly live on works P—Those living a long 
distance away lived on works, those who lived within two miles 
went to their homes. 

And besides these large works had you manjr small 
works P—Yes. 

How were the smaller works conducted ?—By mvJcMai 
supervised by Naib-Tahsildars. 

Who paid for these works P—Under a free" system partly 
and partly Government paid. 

Which class of woi’ks do the people like, village works P— 
Lazy people liked to go to distant works, because there was 
not such strict measurement as at village works. 

Were the smaller works done on contract P—A kind of 
contract. 

They were paid by results P—Yes. They received an 
advance for two or three days. 

They got paid strictly by measurements P—Yes, they 
were held responsible for completing the task ; the task was 
very low. 

Where did the cultivators chiefly go P—Cultivators and 
those who have houses preferred village works. 

Had you many people on gratuitous relief?—Only those 
under section 64 and parda nashins and some weakly and 
emaciated people. 

Had you many on village relief P—The maximum was 
7 per cent, in my tahsil. 

When did you close big works in your tahsil P—When 
the rains came they were closed j to some extent stone-break¬ 
ing remained in force. 

And other works were closed P—Yes. 

When works were closed had you any increase on gratui¬ 
tous relief P—Yes, till they got employment on field work. 

You did not put the able-bodied on to village relief P— 
No, only the weak and those who could not get work. 

You say in your evidence that it was very seldom that 
people lived a homeless life on account of the petty works 
opened everywhere. Are these petty works what you have 
been talking about P—Yes. 

What do you mean by a homeless life P—I mean leaving 
their homes and wandering about in other villages. 
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JiunsJii Bo yon mean they always had some place to go to. Either 
that they went to their villages or to works ?—Yes. 

You say the mukhia from his doubled imprest account 

_■ used to send for grain when it was needed from the adjoiu- 

SOth Mwr villages. Bid the mukhia buy the grain or tell the 

1898 ' come ?—They arranged it through the Bayas 

' or weighmen. The mukhia had an advance for a week. 
Buring the rainy season it was doubled. 

You say that in spite of the privations consequent on 
scarcity of food, there was little or no increase in the ratio 
of mortality. Was that the case ?—^There was some increase 
in the mortality but it was not due to starvation; the causes 
were unwholesome food, sunstroke, the air being pollnted and 
to epidemics and liver diseases in villages, not on works. In 
villages they ate mowha and the worst sort of gi-ain. 

I see there was high mortality from September to Becem- 
ber 1896 ?—Yes, because some of the people were weak. 

Was it due to privation ?—Yes. 

You say you recommend in certain tracts of Bnndelkhand 
the construction of large handhs. Has tliat been done to 
any extent P—This was done for the most part but not at 
the cost of Government. 


when cooked food is given to weak children and no aid to 
parents then they should be kept separate. 

Had you village relief ?—Yes, especially in the jungly 
parts. 

Have you any jungly people in your district P—Yes. 

On works do yon think the money dole is sufficient for 
children P—No. 

And you would not substitute kitchens P—No. 

Bo you think parents fed their children ?—I think go, if 
parents had sufficient for themselves. 

You observed the amount of wages they got on works. 
What is your opinion about that wage ?—My opinion is in 
favour of what is laid down in the Code, which is sufficient 
and should not be lowered. 

Bo you think it should be raised P—I think it was sufficient. 
The only thing is that in the Code it is laid down that the- 
cheapest grain should be used ; sometimes the cheapest grain 
is unwholesome. In Banda only gram and jawar were- 
allowed on works ; mowha was not permitted to be sold. 

(President.) —I understand that the village circle relief 
was distributed by mukhias ? —Yes. 


Boes that destory kans P —Yes, when the water accumu¬ 
lates. 

Have they been largely made P—Yes. 

You say tliat hutting costs a good deal of money. Have 
you noticed that yourself P—Yes. 

Bo you think labourers suffer very much on relief works ? 
—Yes. They suffer from cold especially. 

You prefer small works P—Yes. 

Could a large number in Banda have been provided for 
by small works P—Yes, but there should have been large 
works also in the last famine. 

You say one drawback to large works is that people in 
general desert their villages P—Yes, they came subsequently 
to take takavi. Those men who had no substance returned to 
their villages. 

Large works lead them to desert their villages P—They 
would not have I'eturned to their villages so soon if they 
had not been given agricultural facilities. 

You are speaking of cultivators ?—Yes. 

I suppose many were agricultural labourers ?—Yes. 
Cultivators very seldom work for themselves. 

When the rains broke was there plenty of employment 
for labourers in the villages P—Not for the first 15 days; 
after that there was work for them. 

You think that when the rains broke and people returned 
to villages there was a little time that they had no work in 
the villages ?—Yes, the cultivators had no means of paying 
wages, when the seed germinated labourers were employed 
for weeding purposes, etc. 

When the cultivator employed the labourer in that way, 
bow much did he pay ?—Twelve ohattaks’of wheat, sometimes 
16 chattaks of mowha ; those who have accumulations of 
mowha pay in mowha instead of grain or money. 

Is that as much as they get in ordinary years at that 
time of the year ?—They get something more than that. 

When the labourers are in large numbers they may be 
had at cheaper rates than usual P—In some villages the rates 
went up and in some they went down. 

Bo you know if there has been any decrease in the number 
of labourers P—None. 


You think they did it honestly P—Yes, 

A witness we heard just now told us that in his opinion ont 
big works there was a good deal of demoralization owing tO' 
the crowd of women and children being away from their 
homes and the women being often without their husbands. 
Bo yon think that is true at all ?—I think to some extent it 
was the case on large works. 

Bo you think it would be possible to have a system of 
village works subsidiary to large works to which only those 
people should be admitted who have a chalan from the circle 
officer, such as women with young children, weakly men and 
small cultivators, and send labouring classes to big works P— 
It would be very difficult to work. Village work cannot be 
subsidiary to large works as no test can be had with villag® 
works. In the beginning there must be test work to find 
out'the extent of relief required. 

Yes, but you would not begin these works till you had 
had proof of the necessity P—When the work is not sufficient 
in the villages and strong men can be spared for large works 
this system can be carried out to some extent. 

Could you restrict that sort of work to people who have 
special reasons for staying in their homes and tell labouring 
people who have no property to go to large works. Could 
you draw the line P—It is possiWe for a small number of 
men selected in this way, but not for the number generally. 
There should be a higher rate of wages because the task would 
be greater. 

You think that export out of the country causes a good 
deal of damage. Is that a general idea P—I found it so in 
the last famine in which I had much experience. 

Some say this export does good because it makes prices 
keep high and stimulates production P—I am against it, 
because in return for the export of grain there are a few 
knives and things received which are of no use. 

(Mr. Bose). —You say that “ orphans who have not been 
taken over either by their close or distant relations, or by 
other men, under arrangements of their support in terms of 
Government Eesolution, might with advantage be made 
over to the sectional orphanages” P—Yes, that is, to the same 
sect as far as possible: Hindus to Hindus and Mahomedans to 
Mahomedans. 

In your opinion the B wage is enough as a working wage 
for carriers P—Yes. 


No great scarcity of labourers ?—^No. (President). —How much flour does a working man ordln- 

Zemindars have not complained ?—No. They have a wily eat P—Twelve to sixteen chattaks of flour and dhal 
sufficient number of labourers. included. 


You say non-working children and other dependents 
should be relieved by means of cooked food P—Yes, when 
their parents did not work they kept them in the shed; 
when the parents are getting a sufficient wage then it is 
not necessary to make separate arrangements, but in villages 


You say a man ordinarily eats 12 to 16 chattaks of flour. 
The B ration which you said is sufficient is only 9 chattaks ? 
—^Nine chattaks is not sufficient for a man working hard. 

Would it be enough for carriers ?—Yes, it is the lowest 
amount. 


Bai 

Bahadur 
Thakur Bin 
Pathak, 

30th Ma/r. 
1898. 


Eai Bahadttb Thakub Bin Pathak, of Banda, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

Translations of answers hy Rai Thakub Bin Pathak 
Bahadub, of Banda, to questions put hy the Indian 
Famine Csmmission. 


As to gratuitous relief, 

*148. In my opinion the whole district was affected at 
the period of maximum pressure, and about one-tenth of 
the whole population of the district was receiving gratui- 
tious relief. 


•The numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Commission. 
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149. Tlie persons so relieTed generally belonged to tlie 
agricultural classes resident in rural areas* 

150. In iny opinion all tlie persons thus relieved were 
incapable of work on a relief work and were without 
relatives bound and able to support them, and had no 
resources tf any kind. 

161. In ordinary years they somehow or other manage 
to maintain themselves. Means of maintenance are 
generally obtainable in their towns and villages. Because 
rt the good season, work and occupation of every sort are 
in full Svving. Agricultural work is available, and 
support is hoped and expected from one’s friends and 
relatives, etc. Hopes are entertained of borrowing money 
from the mahajan, and the spirits of the people are 
generally high. On the contiafy, in a period of drought 
or famine all the above matters suffer, and there is a 
probability of the administration suffering also. And as 
the resources of self-support and private work flag ai d 
well-to-do people do not feel bound and able to support 
those broken down, State support and relief is needed and 
tlie imagination of the people looks up to Government for 
help and support. 

152. In reality the persons who received gratuitous 
relief in their homes were ehiefly women and children. In 
my opinion about one-fifth of these women belonged to the 
po/tda nashin class. 

153. A leUable estimate can be formed for a given 
tract of the i.UmW of persons requiring gratuitous relief 
in their homes during an acute famine. The numbers 
may vary with the severity and stage of the distress. 

161. If the numbers of relief workers attending the 
relief works open in a district are small, it may be pre¬ 
sumed that no great amount of gratuitous relief is required, 
but this may not be that no gratuitous relief be granted. 

166. In my opinion gratuitous relief should be given to 
an incapable person having an able-bodied relative bound 
to support him, who declines to go on to the relief work, 
provided that this relative nurses and otherwise looks 
after tlie incapable person. But if the relative is well off 
and there is no need of any nursing, etc., of the incapable 
person, then gratuitous relief may not be given. 

167, In my opinion the people like being given gratui¬ 
tous relief at home, but it should be given with discre¬ 
tion and after enquiry. If some one is extremely desti¬ 
tute, he may get it; if a person can work, he may be sent 
on to a relief work. In such cases parda nashin women 
deserve consideration. 

160. In my opinion the acceptance of such relief does 
not place any social or caste stigma upon the recipient. 

161. In my opinion the knowledge that gratuitous relief 
is given by the State will not perceptibly affect private 
and village charity, nor would the people cast their 
customary obligations for the support of the poor of the 
locality uj>on the State. 

162. It could have been very seldom that a person to 
whom gratuitous relief was given may have been employed 
on light manual labour in relief works in or near the village. 

163. Such works 'mny have been provided by pecu¬ 
niarily assisting the landowners of the village to under¬ 
take the construction of tanks or roads or other village 
works. 

164. In my opinion central kitchens and gratuitous 
relief in the homes are both proper regardless of the 
stage of the famine, whether in the beginning, middle, or 
end. 

165. Receiving cooked food in State kitchens is not 
against the social and caste feelings of the people. Of 
course high caste people would not like eating such food. 
In my opinion the receiving of cooked food from kitchens 
substituted for gratuitous relief in the form of grain or 
money doles is not harmful, nor does it exclude certain 
classes from relief. 

166. In my opinion maintenance of a sufficient number 
of kitchens may as well be supplemented by gratuitous 
relief. 

167. In my district gratuitous relief wag given in the 
form of money j sometimes grain was given. I prefer 
the pecuniary form. 

168. This relief was distributed in the actual homes of 
the people, and not in any central place. 

169. I think there may have been instances of malver¬ 
sation or extortion on the part of patwaris or other subor- 

N.-W. P, 


Fatkak, 

30th Mar. 
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dinates employed in the distribution of gratuitous relie*. Bai 
There were no instances within my observation in which Bahadur^ 
persons paid money or surrendered part of the dole, in Thi^nr Bin 
order to be placed on the gratuitous list. 

171. In my district this relief was distributed in towns 
through honest and respectable people. In villages the 
relief was distributed probably througli officials and 
trusted zamindars. 

As to relief Teitchens. 

193. The distribution of cooked food to destitute persons 
through relief kitchens is proper. 

194. The institution of relief kitchens is advisable both 
in connec.tioii with relief works, for the uon-workiug 
ehildten and other dependants of relief workers, as also 
for the relief generally of the incapable poor. 

195. So long as the aspect of the famine remains 
unchanged or a better season does not arrive, the establish¬ 
ment of kitchens in place of gratuitous relief in the houses 
of the people is advisable, whether it be the beginning or 
end of the famine. 

As to loans to cultivators and landholders. 

200. In the ease of money advanced for land improve¬ 
ments, the recipients have, in my opinion, spent it ou ti.e 
object for which it was lent, viz.^ on the improvemeut of 
land and not in any other way. 

201. The snius advanced for cattle and seed hare been of 
mnch benefit to the cultivating classes, ilo doubt such a 
large expenditure of money could nut have been without 
its benefits. 

204. Such subsistence advances are better than requiring 
cultivators in need of money, for food to submit to the 
self-acting test of accepting work on a relief work. 

205. It is more advisable to aid by such advances culti¬ 
vators who possess some property in land and cattle than 
to offer them work and wages. 

206. In my opinion every cultivator would want to 
borrow instead of going to the relief works, and this would 
mean a very large expense lu behalf of Government and an 
increase of indebtedness among the cultivators. But 
the condition of the cultivator and the zamindar would be 
bettered (by means of these advances), which it would not 
be by goieg to relief works. 

As to suspensions and remissions of land revenue, 

209. No doubt this form of relief has been of much 
advantage to the landowning and cultivating classes. In 
my opinion it has kept more than half of them from the 
relief works or from falling into debt. 

210. Should the seasons he good, I think that the land 
revenue which has been suspended and not remitted will 
be recovered gradually without pressing severely on the 
landholders. 

211. Such recovery will have to be spread over several 
seasons by means of instalments. The corresponding rent 
suspended will also have to be distributed in similar instal¬ 
ments. 

212. Suspended rent does not carry interest, nor ought 
it to do so. 

213. The Government has power to direct suspension of 
rent on estates held free of land revenue, when it directs 
suspensions of rent and revenue on revenue-paying estates. 

In my opinion sneh power is necessary. ' 

214. In regard to suspension and remission oi land 
revenue in temporarily settled tracts, 1 think it might 
with advantage he made a general rule of practice that m 
regard to estates held by self-cultivating as distinct from 
rent-receiving owners, when the crop is reported to be, say 
below a 4-auna one and only sufficient to feed and clothe 
the owners and their dependants and cattle, the proper 
treatment is immediate remission, not suspension. 

As to orphans, 

220. At the end of a famine the orphans who have been 
maintained by the State during the famine should,^ as far 
as possible, be made over to their relatives {muris). If 
there be no relatives, then the orphans should be brought 
up in a Government orphanage, so ^ that they might earn 
a livelihood when they attain to majority. 

2 c 
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221. If orphans continue to he supported inprivate 
orphanages, the Govei-nment has the po .'ex to let them 
remain there at Government expense or remove them to 
some State orphanage 

Ms to private charitable relief as auxiliary to State 
relief. 

2'21. In my opinion the opening of grain shops on behalf 
of Government where food-grains would be sold at rates 
below the prevailing market rates does not seem proper. 
Of course if sympathetic local raise* and wealthy people 
were to do so, that would be beneficial. Secret gratui¬ 
tous relief will be proper for respectable people of small 
incomes. 

228. The opening of these cheap grain shops would 
have, in my opinion, interfered with private trade. No 
such shop was started in my district. 

233. I think this fund could be u.sefully spent in supple¬ 
menting taqavi advances where they are not enough to 
meet all agricultural requirements of the recipient. 

234. The operations of the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund as supplementary to Governiuent relief have 
served a useful purpose in the shape of providing supple¬ 
mentary taqavi, food, and clothing, etc. 

239. I think it was right to spend the hulk of the fund 
in helping broken down agrioulturists. 

240. I think the expenditure of such a large portion of 
the fund under this head has resulted in great economic 
advantage to the country generally. 

As to emigrants and wanderers, 

243. Wandering could be very much stopped if more 
works were opened or village relief or relief centres more 
largely extended. In the same way the migration of jungle 
people or people with whom it is a custom to migrate at 
certain seasons of the year could have been effectually 
reduced. 

As to the ordinary food of the people, 

273. In the tracts liable to famine in my district the 
following food-grains are ordinarily uSed in their homes 
by well-to-do labourers and artizaus :— 

Towns (winter'). — Judr, b&jrd, gram, rice, wheat. 

Towns (summer).—Gid.ro., rice, barley, wheat. 

Villages (winter). — Judr, bajrd, gram, rice, kodon, 
kakun, sdnwdn, arliar. 

Villages (summer). —Gram, sdnwdn, wheat, barley, 
arhar. 

274. These people generally eat two meals a day, and they 
eat one or two of the food grains mentioned in answer to 
question No. 273. They do not drink anything but water 
during tbeir meals. 

275. If any of the ordinary food-grains happen to be 
unprocurahle, they ultimately use a food-grain comprised 
in answer to question No. 273. 


276. Of these occasional substitutes, grain and wheat 
are easily digestible, while bajra,juar, eie., are difficult of 
being digested. 

277. In ohjectiiin to other grains which might probably 
be substituted they consider peas, makha, etc., as least 
palatable and least digestible. 

(The witness gave Ms evidence in the vernacular^ 

I live at Nareni, Parganah Girwan, in the Banda District. 
Famine began from March 1806. There was also famine in 
the district in 1877. The people were not then in so much 
distress. I relieved those in distress personally so far as I 
conld, and also distributed money to the poor. I also took 
part in distributing relief under Section 64, I measured 
the hill and tank-works and saw also the relief works. In 
villages money, grain, and cloth were distributed to the 
poor. In the hills stone-breaking was resorted to as relief 
works. In some villages relief was given to oae-lifth and in 
others toone-fonrth of the population, including all kinds of 
relief. In Banda the rise of grain prices began in 
1896, but they rose high in 1897. The reason was the 
failure of the rains and the consequent failure of 
the crops. The grain-dealers raised the prices high. 
Had the grain ^ not been brought in from outside, the 
production of grain in Banda would not have been enough. 
'J'hose who had grain in stock sold it as soon as the prices 
rose. Others could not prevent them from selling; there¬ 
fore there was a diminution of stock of grain. Now-a-days 
wheat sells at 11 or 12 seei’s per rupee; the reason is that the 
wheat crop has been bad in this part during the last three or 
four years. There are many purchasers for wheat all over 
the country. When the crop is good in Banda, grain and 
cotton is exported. We use surface water. Water is very 
deep in wells, BO it could not be used much. The rate of a 
servant’s pay is 2 or 3 rupees per month, and in famine times 
food is also given to the servant, in addition to pay. The 
tenants pay one anna to a male cooly and three pice to a female 
one, but in famine the rate is increased to 1^ anna to the former 
undone^ anna to the latter, and corn is also given in the same 
proportion. Those.who always attend cultivation are paid 2 
rupees per month and J seer gram and one ghalef in a year. 
In the morning gram is given, in the noon bread is given 
as food, and the remaining bread, if any, is eaten in the 
evening. Two rupees, etc._, a month are given for measuring. 
Often, when the prices rise, the children and women of 
labourers go to work and are paid according to their capa¬ 
cities. _ The tenants generally do their work themselves, and 
when it becomes too much, labourers aie engaged. I myself 
went to see the road-work. Many persons gathered to work. 
To my knowledge there was no adultery on the works, but 
where there is a great assembly of men, such acts are often 
committed.__ The taqavi was spent in constructing 
“ bundhias.” By means of bandhias kans grass is destroyed 
and is easily rooted out. For the last eight or ten years kans 
grass has been increasing in this district. A dry season in¬ 
creases the growth of kans. The state of the country is 
better than last year. The uar crop is good. The zemin¬ 
dars are not yet in a position to repay the taqavi. The 
Government has shown great kindness in remitting the 
revenue. If the season continues good for the next two 
or three years, they will recover their prosperity. There has 
never been sueb distress during my life. Nobody died of 
starvation. 'I'hero has been a falling-off in the number of 
labourers, as many of them have died of cholera. 


Pandit Jwala Prasad, OfEg. Collector of Jalaun, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

* 1. The whole of this district was aSected. Its popu¬ 
lation is 396,361 and area 1,564'71 square miles, including 
the three small ubari states of Jagamanpur, Eampura, and 
Gopalpura. 

2, 3 and 4. The district of Jalaun has suffered from ad¬ 
verse seasons for several successive years ; I should say the 
last six or seven years. The scanty rainfall of 1896 and 
the severe drousht of 1897 brought matters to a crisis, and 
severe famine was the result. 

The prices of food-grains were much 1 higher compared 
with the normal in 1896-97. 


5, 6 and 7. Ordinarily the people of Jalaun district may 
be classed as faiily well-to-do ; no section of the population 
could be described as being in exceptionally precarious 
eircumstanoes. 

The soils in the district can broadly he classed into mdr, 
rakar, kahar, and pandua. The first three can produce 
crops only when there is seasonable and timely rain. Ex¬ 
cess of rain is as bad in tbe case of those soils as scanty 
rain. The principal means of irrigation in the district is 
the Betwa Canal, which did exceedingly good service in the 
years of famine. Some wells are used for irrigation pur¬ 
poses too, hut the area served by them is comparatively in¬ 
significant. _ No tafoia—and there are few of them-—are 
used for irrigating fields. 


* The numters refer to tie qnestioua drawn up by the Commission. 
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The district is an unusually depressed one. In tlie year 
of settlement, 188S-86, the crops were unusually good and 
the assessment was made on the basis of a bumper crop. 
Several successive years of bad crops followed, and, despite 
the reductions oijama made from time to time, the people 
did not get an opportunity of recovering completely from 
financial depression. There are few “ mufrid ’ malials in 
the district, smd big village communities and “hhayaehars” 
with lindted means naturally felt the strain more than big 
taluqdars or zamindars would have done. The people gen¬ 
erally are extremely ill-prepared to meet a year of scarcity, 
not to talk of famine. These remarks apply to almost the 
whole population of the district. 

Sufficiency and economy of relief measures, 

10 and 11. Fifteen per cent, of the population is too low 
a standard for the two Bundelkhand districts of Jalaun .and 
Karwi sub-division of Banda of which I have experience. 
In Banda the percentage of people receiving relief rose as 
high as 42'3 per cent., and in Jalaun 34'8. The reason for 
this rise above the standard laid down by the Famine Com¬ 
mission is to be found in the poverty of the people of the 
two districts. In the best of times they cannot lay by a 
surplus, aud so tlie least scarcity tells on them severely. 

12 and 13. The percentage of population relieved was 
not larger than what was requited to prevent loss of life 
and severe suffering. No people not in actual need of re¬ 
lief were relieved. As far as I could see, few cases deserv¬ 
ing of relief were neglected. 

16. The relief given wiis distinctly successful in saving 

life. 

SO. Women and children were subjected to the labour 
test in the two districts of which I have experience. 

23. Considering the large areas comprised within the 
limits of a sub-division, which I take to mean a tashil, in 
Kawii and Jalaun, I think one large work per sub-division 
would not be enough to afford relief to all the destitute 
people of the tabsil. In practice more works than one 
were wanted. At single works the numbers are apt to grow 
out of control, and insurmountable sanitary and executive 
difficulties are likely to present themselves. The supply of 
provisions, too, becomes a very serious matter. The ma¬ 
jority of the relief workers resided at the works. Those 
whose villages were near the works went away to their 
homes at night. 

The people most certainly disliked living at the works. 
They could not be so comfortable as at their homes and I 
think that their electing to remain at the works away from 
their homes was a fair test of their destitution._ The aver¬ 
age Indian’s love of home is proverbial, aud it is not ordin¬ 
ary want that will drive him away from it. 

26. People came to works in large numbers in this 
famine. Severe want and the certainty of getting enough 
to keep body and soul together acted as the incentives. 

27. Gratuitous relief was given by starting poor-houses. 
State kitchens, as well as by giving cash doles to people in 
villages. 

28. I do not think the system of village relief led to any 
such abuses as are contemplated in the question. The su¬ 
pervision Was too strict and thorough to allow of a too free 
grant of relief. 

29. The distribution of gratuitous village relief has cer¬ 
tainly saved lives and kept households together. It did cer¬ 
tainly demoralize people to a certain extent and made them 
clamour for charity. 

31. Indirect relief has been given in the shape of sus¬ 
pensions and remissions of revenue to a large extent. More 
than eiglit lakhs of rupees have been remitted in the dis¬ 
trict on account of the two famine years. Liberal taqavi 
grants under the two Acts, and special taqavi for sinking 
kachcha wells were given too. Irrigation fees for use of 
canal water for irrigating land preparatory to sowing were 
reduced. 

32. Tlie landowning class, specially of the type prevailing 
in this district, has suffered severely, and will take several 
years of good harvests to recover its foriiier state of pvos- 
peiity. t he same can be said of the cultivating non-pro¬ 
prietary class. 

With agricultural labourers the standard of well-being 
means sufficiency to eat, and that will no doubt be secured 
in any year in which the crops are fairly good, 


The trading and artizan classes have suffered from the 
famine. It may safely he asserted that their prosperity de¬ 
pends upon the general prosperity of the district where 
they live. They will, I believe, not find much difficulty in 
recouping themselves with a few years of good harvests. 

34. The existing arrangements are sufficient. 

36,37 and 38. The crop returns are fairly accurate as re¬ 
gards the area aud kind of crops actually sown. Patwaris 
are generally apt to over-estimate the failing of germina¬ 
tion, and to under-rate the condition of crops. Superior 
supervision can, and does in the majority of oases, secure 
fairly accurate returns. 

The agricnlural returns wore after testing made the basis 
on which revenue remissions were, to a considerable extent, 
awarded. 

39. The following measures of State relief come to my 
knowledge in the last famine :— 

(1) large works under Public Works Department con¬ 

trol, e. g., roads, talahs, and breaking of stones ; 

(2) village works, e.g„ digging of talahs, etc., under 

Civil control; 

(8) poor-boilses; 

(4) State kitchens or khicliri hlianas for feeding 

little children, whose parents could not feed 
them ; 

(5) cash doles to the destitute who could not work 

and remained at their houses, and to the poor 
of the better classes who could not do manual 
labour or go to relief works. 

Little or no private relief was given, unless the large 
sums given by the Charitable Belief Fund are included 
under this head. 

I supervised all village relief works in the three tahsils of 
the Karwi sub-division, had two large poor-houses in my 
charge and about 14 khickri kJianas. ^ I .supervised the 
doles given in the villages of the sub-divisiou. With the 
large relief works under Public Works Department agency 
I had not much to do; I visited them occasionally. 

44. I found it more economical to take in the emaciated 
and helpless people into the poor-house aud to keep them 
there till they gained condiiioo. Then I used to draft 
them on to thmr villages and enter them on the village 
lists of relief if they were suitable objects. 

This I found to be more economical than keeping largs 
numbers in the poor-houses, where each man cost much 
more per daj' thou was given out to him as a dole. Those 
that became'fit for work after a temporary residence in the 
poor-house were sent off to ihe big relief works or village 
works as was most convenient. 

Among the Kols and G-onds of the Karwi hills it was 
noticed that little children, though receiving daily_ doles, 
were persistently losing condition. On enquiry it was 
ascertained that the parents starved them and appropriated 
their doles. Khicliri khanas were thus started, at which 
these little ohildren were given two meals of khicliri dally 
instead of casii doles. This measure worked admirably and 
saved many lives I have no doubt. 

FiWayewovI:*.—In the Karwi sub-division these works 
served their purpose admirably. I have often seen whole 
families of Brahmans aud Thaknrs working at them, 
These would not ordinarily have gone to big relief works. 
In their own village and under the supervision of their own 
lamhardars siwii pattidars they dodi noi hesitate to work 
and earn enough to support themselves. Supervision was 
comparatively easy too. Bates were calculated beforehand, 
and pieces of land were marked out. When these were dug 
up to the prescribed depth, tlie quantity of work done and 
its money value could easily be calculated, and the money 
therefore paid to pattidar or mukhia in charge. 

As reservoirs for storage of water and means of irriga¬ 
tion, these talahs were invaluable in the Karwi sub-division. 
Such tanks excavated in Jalaun are of no practical utility, 
as, owing to the porous uatnre of the soil, few of them hold 
water at the present day. 

48. By the distressed people gratuilous relief at their 
own homes was for obvious reasons most appreciated. The 
next in the oi'der of popularity were the village works. 
Big relief works under Public Works Department control 
came next, and the most unpopular, excepting in the ease 
of the absolutely helpless, were the poor-houses, of which tlie 
inmates were kept in a sort of confinement. 
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63. I think the londs in the Kai'wi snh-division and in 
Jalann were so selected that they will be of permanent 
ntility. The question of their utility hereafter depends on 
their being kept in efficient repair, which again depends on 
the money available for repairing them from year to year. 

54. I have already answered this question in my note 
regarding question 44. 

69. I have partly answered this question under question 
44. I never found people that did not really need relief 
coming to work at these tanks simply because the work 
was near their homes. 

60. Should a famine recur, I think many more village 
tanks could be taken in hand in the Karwi sub-division 
with advantage. 

67. The Kain canal project is one deserving of consid¬ 
eration. 

Gratuitous relief. 

149. Yes. 

150. I think that most of the people relieved at their 
homes gratuitously were either physically unfit for work or 
were prevented from going to the work by social or other 
similar considerations. They had no resources of any kind, 
and if they had relatives, the latter were unfortunately 
unable to support them. 

151. In ordinary years such people can get work with 
their relatives or fellow villagers. They have little patches 
of cultivation of their own, and thus can scrape together 
enough to maintain themselves. In seasons of famine all 
these sources dry up, and they have to come to the State 
for support. 

152. Recipients of gratuitous relief were mostly women 
and children, although I think there was a fair proportion 
of men among them too. The term parda nashin and its 
strict application can hardly be applied to the Bundelkhandi 
women generally. The observance of parda is not so 
strict in villages as it is in towns, and is even more lax in 
Buudelkhaiid villages than in those situate in other parts 
of the Horth-Western Provinces. Among the so-called 
parda nashins on the village relief lists in Karwi sub¬ 
division 1 should say there were hardly 2 per cent, of real 
parda nashins, 

153. The number of people on the gratuitous village 
relief list must vary with the severity and stage of distress. 
The cireumatanoes of different districts vary. For instance, 
in Banda and Jalaun more people would have to be relieved 
than in Meerut or Bareilly. It is difficult to fix a limit, 
but in the last famine, as far as I recollect, in Karwi the 
number went up to 16 per cent, of the population sorm“- 
times. In Jalauu, too, I believe the numbers went up to 
8 per cent, at times. 

154. I think so. 

156. If the able-bodied relative refused to support his 
incapable relative, I would put the incapable one on the 
relief list. In times of famine sympathy and sense of 
moral obligations are naturally deadened to a grea' extent. 

157. Most certainly : all sorts of people try to get on to 
the lists. In Karwi snb-divisiou I often had pe.iple putting 
in petitions seeking enrolment in village relief li.-ts. 
Careful supervision had to be exercised, in order to eFec- 
tively exclude undeserving people from benefiting from this 
form of relief. 

158. I think the organization at my disposal was strong 
enough to supervise the work thoroughly. The best test 
of the necessity of extending such relief to a person was 
his physical condition. Relatives, and even the patwari 
and chauTcidar, could and Aid tell lies, but the physical 
eondition of the seeker of relief always furnished an unerr¬ 
ing test. I had, beside.', to make frequent enquiries about 
the recipients of relief in the village from respectable 
people. 

169. I do not think so. 

160. No. It did not either in Karwi or Jalann. 

161. There is a tendency on the part of people to get 
their poor relatives put on to the gratuitous list. 

163. Kot in my experience. 

164 and 165. Such kitchens would not be of any use to 
Brahmans, Thakurs, Kayasths, or any of the other remaia- 
ing comparatively higher castes. The substitution of these 
for the other gratnitons relief would be depriving the 
majority of the people deserving of ctnsideration of relief 
altogether. 


166. A great many kitchens would be required. Super¬ 
vision would be very difficult. The scheme seems impracti¬ 
cable. 

167. In money. Sometimes when change could not be 
procured, on very rare occasions, I gave the money’s equiva¬ 
lent in grain. Money is easier to carry about and distri¬ 
bute, and I prefer the cash dole to the grain. 

168. The people of a village were paid in one place at a 
chaupal or some central place in the village itself Parda 
nashins were paid at their homes. 

169. There were some malpractices certainly. Their 
number was very small when we consider the number of 
subordinates employed on the work and the large sums 
which passed through their hands. I have no do'ibt that 
some people paid bribes ont of the dole in order to be taken 
on the lists. Such cases were few however. 

170. Each village had to be inspected once a week by the 
circle-offleer. The naib tahsiliiar in charge patrolled the 
circles constantly, and the tahsildar and sub-divisional 
officer did the same. The village was taken as the unit in 
marking ont circles. 

171. To a very great extent muhhias and zamindars were 
given advances, which they paid out to the people. These 
payments were checked by the officers mentioned in the 
reply to question 170. 

Poor-houses. 

172. The populations of the two poor-houses in Karwi 
sub-division of which I had experience increased abnor¬ 
mally about the middle of the cold weather of 1896. The 
numbers were not so high afterwards, as the other relief 
organizations had then been perfected. 

173. Mostly from the lower classes, although there were 
some people belonging to the higher castes too. 

174. Yes. The pressure would have to be very high 
indeed before most of them would go to poor-houses. 

176. When the poor-houses were first opened, the people 
admitted were generally very emaciated and weak. As 
relief organizations were developed, fewer such people came 
to the poor-houses and the mortality was considerably 
redneed. The nnhealtliy seasons of the year had their 
effect upon the inmates too, and consequently in the rains 
mortality was higher than in other months. 

178. Both in 1896 and 1897 in Karwi the approach of 
famine was heralded by parties of people wandering about 
aimlessly with their few belongings on tlieir heads. The 
famine in 1897, as far as I could judge, was very severe. 

179. I have already answered this question when des¬ 
cribing relief measures. The population was reduced 
weekly ; all those fit to be drafted off to the works were 
sent there, and such as could be put on to village relief list* 
were sent to their vilh.ges. 

180. The ration prescribed is sufficient. In the case of 
weakly and sick persons millt, soup, and other extras 
ordered by the Medical Officers were freely given. Children 
were given milk regularly under the docto.s’ orders. 

183. No compulsion was used in sending people to pooy- 
house.s. No legal powers are required. In my experience 
people had to be driven away from the poor-house gates 
being unsuitable for admission, rather than driven into it. 

183. Yes, women were made to spin cotton thread ; men 
had to make ropes and do a little gardeoing. Considering 
the fact that the inmates were mostly unfit for work, much 
success did not attend these measures. 

184. The inmates could not leave when they chose. The 
gates were watched. The voluntary departures and escapes 
were by no means numerous. 

193 to 198. I have supplied all the information I had on 
these points in my note on Tchiehri lehanas a fetv pages 
back. 

199. Advances were made as below:— 




1895-96. 

1896-97. 



R 

B 

ActXTT 

• 

38,063 

69,679 

Subsistence ess 

• 

66.383 

71,083 

Act XIX . 

• 

29,000 

41,490 

Total , 


1,23,445 

1,82,251 


2fXl The ad'anc'S given have been spent to a certain 
exb-ni on the objects for which tliey were taken. Some 
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287. The distressed tracts imported grain in the famine 
and did not export any. 

288. Importers of grain on a large scale, arhatias, who 
got a commi.ssion on the grain sold by them for large firms, 
and people who had laid in large stocks of grain before the 
famine came on made large profit'-. 

289. Local grain pits and godowns were emptied ont. 
Grain had to be imnorted to Karwi and Jalann from all 
parts of India. For some time Rangoon rice was imported 
in large quantities. 

290 In the Karwi sub-division, to which my personal 
observation was confined, some cultivators and landowners 
had small private stores of grain ; these they partly sold at 
a profit and partly reserved for seed. 

291. Yes. 

292. Yes. 

298 and 294. The habit of storing grain has diminished. 
Export is accountable for this to a great extent I think. 
Private trade was, I found, ready enough to import grain 
into distressed tracts. 

295. In the Karwi sub-division, where villages arc 
owned by large village communities, who are not generally 
better off than the ordinary cnltivutor, landholders came on 
to the relief works in large numbers, so did tenants and 
under-tenants. 

296. Agricultural labourers, small artir.ans, and cnltiva- 
tors formed the bulk of the relief workers. 

297. The inability of the distressed people to buy grain at 
the high prices was due to lack of money. All employments 
of labour, agricultural as well as non-agricullural, fell off. 

298. No. There was no employment, and consequently 
labour was very cheap ordinarily. 

299. Yes; for instance, the weavers have been mined 
generally. Again, the towns of Kotra, Saiyidnagar, and 
Jagamanp'ir in Jalaun used to employ hundreds of people 
ia printing cheap dress material for women. This trade is 
ruined now owing to the import of cheap cloth from across 
the seas. 

303. I do not think that prices could have been lowered 
by anv such bounties. I think it would liave been a great 
mistake for the State to interfere with private trade in any 
way. 

304. Pea'rali merchants er.d some local arhatias got 
Burma rice into Karwi. I never saw that rice in the 
North-Western Provinces before the present (amine. 

In conclusion, I venture to make two suggestions which 
are not in answer to any of the questions issued:— 

(1) Some such provision should be made in law that 
when a tract is declared to be famine afflicted, 
s'lesof bind situated therein, ancestral or 
otherwise, in execution of decrefs should b« 
held in abeyance till the famine is over. 

(21 Officers of the t'anal Department should be 
vested with some sort <>t disoiftion in giving 
out water free of charge to distressed tenants 
or for filling up reservoirs, etc., in times of 
famine. 


Indian. The sick and delicate got milk and other extras 
under medical advice. 

281. The diet given at poor-houses compares favourably 
with the ordinary jail diet. 

282. The late high level of prices of grain was due to 
natural causes on the whole. Sometimes in tracts com¬ 
paratively isolated grain-dealers banded together and con¬ 
trolled the prices, hut this state of things was temporary. 

283. The average price of food-grains has risen within 
the last 20 years. The rise lias been greater, I think, in 
the case of wheat and oilseeds owing to export. 

284. Grain dealers were exceedingly active, and large 
quantities of grain were exported into the distressed tracts. 
The income made by the Indian Midland Railway Company, 
which served Banda, Hamirpur, and Jalaun, proves this. 

285. In the last famine customary food-grains were 
always procurable, though the prices were high. 

286. Yes. 


portions have in most oases been spent in self-support by 
the recipients. I believe this was unavoidable. 

201. Yes. 

202. The periods are laid down by law, owing to the 
peculiar circumstances prevailing, the time of realization is 
tinder consideration at present. 

203. No advances were given for the purchase of food to 
my knowledge. 

204. I do not approve of advances for the purchase of 
fowl alone. I take it that subsistence advannes are intended 
to cover other expenses too besides the purchase of food. 

205. Subsistence advances are recoverable, and the money 
laid out is recoverable. Money spent in the payment of 
wages does not come back. Advances will be found more 
economical I think. 

206. Every cultivator may want to borrow, hut it does 
not follow that he will get the advance. Discretion is 
exercised in giving the advances. 

207. The remissions given in land revenue for tha years 
of last famine come up to 88,31,899. The total suspen¬ 
sions for 1303 and 1304/a.sft were K10,74,065. 

208. The landholders will have to remit double the 
amount of rent for the remission granted to them. 
The law provides for this in the North-Western Provinces. 

209. This remission has been of very great benefit to the 
landowners. They could not pay the remitted revenue from 
any income, and would have been sold up in most cases had 
they to pay it. 

210. Yes, in most cases. 

211. Yes, on four successive crops. 

212. It does under the Rent Act. It should not I think. 

213. Government has no power under the existing law 
of suspending rent in estates held free of revenue. The 
absence of this power has led to great hardship on the 
tenants. 

214. Yes. 

216. The Government reserve forests in the Karwi sub¬ 
division were opened out to the people for grazing, collec¬ 
tion of grass, and edible fruit, roots, etc. The mahna and 
ehiraanji and other produce helped the people living near 
the fore.st3 materially. 

217. All that the people could reasonably take from the 
forests was taken, and nothing more was necessary 

218. None to my knowledge. 

219- Mahtia, chiraunji. tenia, aonla, and other berries. 
Some roots and edible leaves. 

242 and 243. I have stated before that wandering of 
large bodies was noticed at the commencement of the dis¬ 
tress. When the relief organization was perfected, many 
wanderers were not noticed, excepting those that came into 
British territory from small border Native States. 

These wanderers were relieved by police officers, also at 
poor-houses and by the village muhhias in charge of village 
relief, and .“ent on to the works if fit for work, or admitted 
to village relief or poor-houses, as seemed proper. 

846. Wanderers from Native States were attracted to 
Ilrttish territory because they hoped to get relief there. 

216. No difference was made in the relief afforded. At 
intervals, when the ative States reqrrested that their 
paupers should he sent to them, they were sent back. 

247. They should be sent to the States from which they 
came if they can get suitable relief there. 

273. Wheat, vice, lajra, arhar, urd.jvar, gram, 
sontwan and hakim are the grains ordinarily used in Banda 
and Jalaun. 

SS4. 'I he ordinary Indian has two meals a day. The 
meals generally consist of “■ ehapatti " or “ roti ” and dal, 
o<- rice and dal. Sometimes vegetable curry is substituted 
for dal. 

tlh and 276. Kasari and masur were largely snbstitnted 
fin- the ordinary grains in the last famine. Kasari was 
supposed to induce a sort of partial paralysis and was 
tlierefore -unpopular. 

278. Wheat, rice, gram, barley, arhar, mung, and vrd 
were used in pi or-bouses, State kitchens, and at relief 
works. 

279. Two meals a day were given in poor-houses and 
kitchens. Those meals consisted of roN or rice andor 
vegetable. Water was the only drink allowed and is the 


{President). —Ho.w long have you been officiating Collec¬ 
tor of Jalaun P—Sin.oo 10th November 1897. 

You say in answter to questions Nos. 5, 6 and 7 tha-t in the 
year of settlement I880-86 the cropts were unusnaliy good 
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and the assessment was made on the basis of a bumper crop. 
Do you mean to say that in your opinion the settlement was 
too heavy ?—I most certainly think so. The experience of the 
past years justifies me in saying so. 

Fifty or 60 years ago some Bundelkhand districts were 
ruined by over-assessment. It would be very unfortunate if 
that ever occurred again ?—I believe that the mischief was 
done at the beginning. The assessment was made a long 
time ago in a year of bumper crops, as they stood then ; sub¬ 
sequently there were several bad years and consequently the 
assessment proved too high. 

You use a word mufrid ? —Yes, it means owned by one 
proprietor. 

With reference to your answers to questions Nos. 10 and 
11, I understand you think that no percentage can be laid 
down, and that it all depends upon the wealth of the district ? 
—Exactly; that is what I meant. 

How many relief works had you in Karwi?—I cannot give 
you a list. 

Were there many on village works. Were there tenants on 
them f—It depended upon the population of the vil'age. If 
there were 1,000 people in the village, then perhaps 300 
would be on works. 

Who went to big Public Works Department works P—Kols 
and Chamars with their families and other people of the 
comparatively bettor class too. When smaller works wei-e 
opened the better classes went to them. They would not 
have gone elsewhere for work as labourer's. 

When you opened small works did not low classes go to 
them from big works ?—Payment was not so satisfactoi-y to 
them, besides they would not employ big families ; they said 
they were intended for the more respectable classes. 

Do you think that could be made a regular part of tha 
policy of famine relief, that is, having two sorts of works, Big 
works with better pay for labouring classes and smaller worte 
for cultivators and people of that class P—I should distinctly 
think so. I think vil'age works did a lot of good, especially 
in the case of Brahmins and Chattries. I have seen whole 
families working on them. 

■ I suppose a considerable number of cultivators wont to big 
works, did’t they P—I think so ; cultivation did not afford 
them any work. 

How did the cultivators who went to big works manage 
about their cattle ?—There was great difficulty because fodder 
became scarce, tbe cattle in the north were sent away to the 
hills. They employed jungly people to look after their cattle; 
when water became scarce the cattle had to return. 

Did many return P—For this reason they did. Had 
Government forests not been open the mortality among-st 
cattle would have been immense. Butchers had then a good 
time of it. 

Do you think there was any demoralization on big works 
in consequence of the people being away from their homes ? 
^I am not prepared to give a definite opinion on that point. 
In Bundelkhand a decoction is made from the bark of 
the semul tree which is said to be a good medicine for 
certain diseases, the result of immorality. In big r'elief 
camps it was noticed that all the senml trees were denuded of 
their bark. In Bundelkhand morals are considered very lax 
by the inhabitants of other parts of the North-Western 
Provinces. 

In your answer to question No. 26 you say nothing as to 
the greater liberality of terms which the question suggests as 
a reason. Do you think that theterms were more liberal P— 
I don’t know the terms offered in former famines. 

You say in' your answer to question No. 28 that the super¬ 
vision of village relief was too strict and thorough to allow 
of a too free grant of relief. W e had the evidcnc! of a gentle¬ 
man from Cawnpore who said that he and his friends went 
about in -villages giving relief. He said they found many 
cases which seemed to them to come under the definition laid 
down, and they could not see why they had been excluded 
from the Government relief lists. Do you think that all the 
people who should have been on the list were relieved in 
Karwi P—The difficulty was to keep undeserving people off 
the list. I think all who needed relief were on the list and 
also others who did not need it. In my case the difficulty 
was the other way. 

In your answer to question No. 32 yon gay the land¬ 
owning class, specially of the typo prevai'ing in this district, 
has suffered severely. I suppose you refer to pattidars ?—■ 
Yes. In Jalaun and Karwi they are hardly landlords 
except in name. 


Do you think they got into debt P—I don’t think aS. 
People would not advance money as there was no security. 
If a man had ornaments he sold them for a quarter of their 
value. 

They did not get decent prices for them ?—No. In Karwi 
the people wanted food and the bunnias, etc., made their 
own terms. I remember gold as low as B18 to the tala. 
The prevailing rates being from K26 to ’28. 

There was tightness of money too ?—^Yes, naturally. 

With reference to your answer to question No. 44 was 
there not a special system of relief for Kols and Gonds in 
the Karwi hills P—No, it was the same system as was followed 
elsewhere. The supervision had to bo more .strict because the 
people wanted looking after. The only novel system was 
to feed their children. We found that they were misappro¬ 
priating the doles and neglecting their children. The parents 
did not like it, but the children improved wonderfully. 

Kols and Gonds only got village relief when unfit for 
work. As far as you saw did any besides Kols and Gonds 
starve their obildrsn ?—I did not notice that with other 
castes, but if for instance there were two boys and two girls 
the boys would be better looked after than the girls. That, 
however, is an Indian failing. 

What is the soil in Karwi P—Black-cotton soil, mar,habar 
and rakar. 

What is the soil in Jalaun which you say is porous ?— Mar. 

Is it all mar in Jalaun P—No. There is mar, pandua 
and kahar. 

Can you answer question No. 71?—I cannot tel! you 
exactly the absolute limit. I have known people to come 
from 30 to 40 miles in the Karwi Division, but the circums¬ 
tances of that tract are exceptional. 

And who live on works ?—Yes. 

Supposing you want people to come every dajf, what 
distance would they come ?—As far as five miles from the 
works and go back. I have known them do that. I, don’t 
put these limits down as absolute. 

Did the cold and discomfort attendant on residence on the 
works aSect the health of the people P—I think it did to a 
certain extent. It is impossible to avoid it in the cold 
weather ; naturally it must have affected tiiom. A shower of 
I'ain was followed by an increase in the number of inmates 
in the poor-house ; besides they were so weakened that they 
could not resist the inclemency of the weather. 

Have j'on seen piece-work?—Yes, on our works we worked 
on that system. Little contracts were taken by families who 
got paid and divided the money among themselves. 

Have you seen anything of piece-work on the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Works works ?—T didn’t see much of it. 

You didn’t see much of the Code task-work system, I sup¬ 
pose ?—No. 

Apart from that do you think that when there are men 
and women doing the same work, like carrying work, that 
they should have the same wage P—It is the recognized 
custom of the country that a man works more and so should 
be paid more. 

Do you think he eats more?—In the majority of oases 
I suppose he does. 

In settling the wage ration at what age would you draw 
the line between an adult and a child ?— I should say at 
about 15. 

At what age would you treat children as non-working ?— 
Seven was the age taken on works. 

Some think seven is too young. Some people would 
make the lowest woi’king age 10 ?—Possibly my limit may 
be too low, I cannot give a definite answer. 

Canyon give a reply to questions Nos. 100 and 101P—I 
am not prepared to give a definite answer, because I didn’t 
see the thing working. I heard people say it was not 
sufficient. 

Are you prepared to answer question No. 102 ? Are you 
in favour of allowing all labourers to earn something in 
addition to the normal wage proposed in your reply to 
question No. 12 on the performance of a task in excess of 
the normal ?—I suppose one of the objects is to get work 
done for the money due. I should think there is no harm 
in allowing that. 

Are you in favour of paying a wage on Sundays, or one 
rest-day in seven, and if allowed, what condition as to 
previous attendance would you propose as entitling to a 
rest-day wage ?—I certainly think rest was very necessary, 
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especially in the ease of people not in an ordinary state of 
health, not to speak of those in an emaciated state. 

Can you aooonnt for the great preponderance of women 
and children on the relief works when these exceeded two- 
thirds of the whole number?—I noticed that myself and 
made^enquiries. I found that if, for instance, there was one 
man in a family ho remained in the village and tried to do, 
what work he could, but not having enough for the women 
and children they were sent to works. 

Was his object partly to look after the housq?—Tes, 
possibly. In Karwi it was a scramble for existence. Every 
child that could work was taken to works. 

Can you give an answer to question No. 124?—I cannot 
undertake to give any answer. I have not studied the 
question, nor have I any practical experience. 

In answer to question No. 158 yon say the organization at 
your disposal was strong enough to supervise the work 
thoroughly. Can you describe what size the circle was ?—At 
first we attempted to have kanungo circles as relief circles. 
We found this was too much. Then we cut one kanungo 
circle into two. In the hilly portions of Karwi and Mhow 
where villages are far apart and inspection difficult we cut 
one kanungo circle into four. 

You say in the same answer that the physical condition 
of the seeker of relief always furnished an unerring test. 
Had these people very often let themselves get into that 
condition by simply staying at home P—No, I don’t think it 
was done on purpose. It was the result of circumstances 
over which he had no control. 

You say in answer to question No. 178 that both in 1896' 
and 1897 in Karwi the approach of famine was heralded by 
parties of people wandering about. In what month in 1896 
did you begin to notice that P—About the end of the cold 
weather of 1895 or beginning of 1896. 

You had nothing in the shape of relief centres or kitchens? 
—No. We h^hhichri hlianas where children were fed. 

When the monsoon rains begin it is necessary that relief 
works should be stopped. That comes at a time when 
peoples’ resources are very low. Do you think it would be 
well to have relief kitchens in each Inspector’s circle as well 
as village relief when works are closed ?—My experience was 
that directly the rains oame the people left works of them¬ 
selves. They were not driven away. All the zemindars 
have some little reserve for the rains. I don’t thhik it is 
necessary to have special kitchens. Then again I don’t think 
that agricultural labourers will come to them; only beggars 
will come. 

You think all get employment ?—I think they can scrape 
together enough for their existence. 

In answer to question No. 199 you put down subsistence 
advances as H65,383 in 1895-96 and R7l,OS2 in 1896-97. 
In what shape are these P—In cash. 

On what conditions ?—iThe head of a community would 
ask for something to start himself and his tenants. The 
Assamis would require help; we let them arrange how they 
were to spend it. 

With reference to your answers to questions Nos. 212 and 
213, you are in favour of legislation ?—I had special oc¬ 
casions of seeing the suffering that the want of this power 
entailed. 

(Mr. Solderness). —When the rent is suspended, if the 
landlord ultimately sues the tenant, does he take interest?— 
No. It is permissive for the Court to allow interest. One 
or two cases oame up but I didn’t allow it. 

In the bulk of cases no question of interest would be 
raised?—No. 

With reference to your answer to question 
No. 219 what is tenda^—Tha ebony tree. 

kcLdiCMraunji? —It is used as &meva. I don’t know 
its scientific name. 

Do you think the population in this district is 
increasing?—I don’t know. It is very thinly populated. 

. With reference to your answer to questions Nos. 275 and 
276, are and maswr cheaper than the staple grain? 

—Yes, doctors had to interdict the use of hasari because 
they thought it led to a sort of paralysis. 

In regard to your answer to question No. 281, were there 
any complaints made by people in poor-houses about the 
food?—The complaint was that it was not enough, not as to 
the quality. The English idea is to give meals at certain 
intervals ; the average Indian ganvar has two meals a day 
jHid he would sooner have one good feed in 24 hours than 


divide it into intervals. In some poor-houses they said 
“ give us all you have to, either in the morning or in the 
evening 

In regard to your answer to question No. 283, do yon 
think this average rise of prices in the last 20 years is a 
permanent rise ?—-I think it is. 

You say in your answer to questions Nos. 293 and 294 that 
private ti’ade was found ready enough to import grain into 
distressed tracts. Do you think the tightness of money 
interfered with trade in grain or tended to make grain 
dearer?—Trade was in the hands of people who had enough 
money; and they imported it for their own profit and made 
great profit too. 

With reference to your reply to question No. 299, are 
these weavers that you say are ruined still sticking to 
weaving, or have they given it up P—They don’t do it system¬ 
atically now. They do a little weaving and supplement it 
by working in the fields. Where as a boy I remember seeing 
seven or eight looms, there is hardly one now. 

Are there many weavers in Karwi?—Yes, Koris and 
Julahas. 

Do they still do a little weaving?—Yes. 

You didn’t see weavers’ relief applied anywhere ?—No. 

Do yon think it might he applied anywhere ?— I suppose 
there are weavers who would make a living out of it entirely; 
it might be applied there, but I have had no experience. 

Do you remember any former famine ?—I remember the 
famine of 1877. 

Do yon think there has been any change in the power of 
the ditterent classes to resist destitution P—Not having stud¬ 
ied the question I cannot say. 

With regal'd to suggestion No. 1 made at the end of your 
note, as a matter of fact in this disti'iot much land was not 
sold during the famine, was it P—They attempted to sell it 
at the commencement, but when a bid was made at one-tenth 
of the value of the property the whole thing was dropped. 

(Mr. Holderness). —Were these small Civil works laid 
out as required by the Local Government rules of the 13th 
January r—Yes. 

Did yon follow those instructions?—Yes. 

How did you find them work P—We found they worked 
very well. 

When you lent money to zemindars what were the 
terms ?—If the zemindar was wealthy he returned a half 
and in some cases a third. In bad tracts we gave money 
away. 

In cases where yon didn’t recover anything still you made 
a sort of contract with the Mnkhia ?—We made him enter 
into a sort of agreement. 

In accordance with regulations?—Yes. 

The rates laid down to be paid by zemindars are 6 pice for 
a man, 5 pice for a woman and 3 pice and 2 pice for children. 
Did you stipulate that P—The zemindars did not like to 
agree to these terms. They had their own measures, but 
I always decided on the cubical contents. Sometimes it 
was above their standard and sometimes below. 

Although they were paid by the zemindars on a system 
of petty contract, did the labourers practically get the wage 
laid down in the Circular?—Yes. 

These works must have been quite subsidiary to large 
works?—Yes. 

You could not have dispensed with large works?—No. 
The two were absolutely independent of each other. 

Who got up the projects for petty works P—I did under 
the control of the Collector. 

As to Kols, did you find any difficulty in getting them to 
attend works?—You could not at first get an idea into their 
heads: when afterwards they saw that there was work and 
that they were paid for it they went. 

Do you think there was exceptional mortality among the 
Kols?—It must have been large. 

Did you see many oases of Kols and Gonds dying, presum¬ 
ably, Horn sta.^ation?—Directly we got hold of the mUn 
we sent them off to poor-houses. Probably there were some 
cases which we overlooked, but everybody did his best to 
look out for such cases. 

These were forest villages ?—Yes. 

Does that part of the country inhabited by Gonds and 
Kols show any signs of depopulation P—No. 
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In the Karwi Sub division were there any complaints of 
scarcity of labour as compared with others ?—No. 

I am talking of the time when the work had closed P— 
They took some time to return to their homes. That didn’t 
last long. 

You were in the district during the scarcity of 1896 P 
Yes, 

In 1896 you had no village relief ?—We started it but not 
on a large scale. We didn’t employ a special staff for it. 
The Naib Tahsildars were supposed to supervise it. 

There was not much village relief in 1896. Do you think 
there should have been more P—Yes. 

In 1896 when the rains broke relief works were practically 
closed, and at the time there was very little village relief; 
do yon think the result of closing the works made the 
privation considerable among the people P— I think so. Had 
we had our present experience we would have made better 
provision than we did. 

(De. Richardson). —You say in your answer to question 
No. 281 that the diet given at poor-houses compares favour¬ 
ably with the ordinary jail diet. How did you come to that 
conclusion P—I mean in regard to quality and variety. 

In the poor-house he received less than a non-labouring 
prisonerP—Yea, but the non-labouring prisoner is in better 
condition and requires more food. 

{Mr. Bose). —-As regards your answer to question No. 199 : 
besides the Agricultural Loans Act and the Land Improve¬ 
ment Act, did you have a third Act, which permits of loans 
for subsistanceP—No. 

{Mr. Sigham). —In your reply to question No. 60 you 
say should a famine recur you think many more village 
tanks could be taken in hand in the Karwi Sub-division with 
advantage. What soi't of tanks do you refer to P—Small 
tanks used as reservoirs for water-supply and iiTigation. 

You are not thinking of impounding reservoirs P—I think 
big reservoirs are useless. 

You say in your answer to question No. 67 that the Kain 
Canal project is one deserving of consideration?—Yes, I 
believe it is under reference by Government, 

Do you know anything about the Betwa Canal ?—Yes. 

Has it been of use P —Very great benefit. 

Did people take water for black-soil?—Yes, but it does not 
do much good. On black-soil irrigation does not pay. 

In a dry year does it P — Yes, to a certain extent. 

There is some difficulty in irrigating it P— Yes, it is too 
porous. 


Did that canal protect any large area P—The supply of 
water was not sufficient. 

As regards the villages served by this canal, was there not 
field work for them P—Not enough for the whole. Village 
works were started in Jalaun. 

A great deal of grain had to be carried a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the railway to this district ?—Yes. 

Was there difficulty' about carriage P—In Karwi it was 
taken by the owner himself. 

Were large quantities of grain imported P—Yes, at a 
number of centres. 

How did it go to villages P—The people took it away 
themselves. 

Was there want of carriage P—No, the banias had their 
tattoosi and others carried their small purchases on their 
heads. There was no want of carriage. 

Have any feeder lines of railway been proposed P—I dan’i 
know. 

You said it was always the custom of the country to pay 
a man more than a woman. On all relief works the practice 
has been to give the diggers a task and to give them as 
many carriers as come. Some of these carriers are men 
and some women. Do you consider in that case the men 
should receive more than the women P—I should think so. 
They want more food. 

If he eats more he is generally put on to digging P—^Yes. 

Supposing he is an old man or a boy, should he receive 
more than a woman P—I overlooked that in my answer. 

Village works were carried out by piece-work. I suppose 
there was no difficulty about getting men P—No. 

Who was the work carried out by P—Village headmen. 

Did women and children come to work P—Yes, whole 
families. 

Do you know if the proportion of men was higher than on 
relief works P—Yes, because the men remained at home and 
sent their women and children to relief works. 

Under the relief work system every woman or child was 
taken on P—Yes. 

Supposing relief works had been conducted on the piece* 
work principle, would that not have brought out more 
men P—I cannot say. 

You have made a suggestion at the end of your evidence 
regarding the giving of water free of charge. In what part 
your district might that have been done P—The whole. 

_ It is the general custom when crops fail to give a remis¬ 
sion of rate P—It has not been done as a matter of course. 
My remark has reference to the Betwa Canal only. 
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Muhammad Ismaii, Maobabi, Zemindar, Hamirpur, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

Translation of answers. 

*1. All the area and population of the district was 
affected by the famine. 

2. The distress was due to failure of the rains and of 
the harvests, as also to the high prices of food-grains. 

3. (a) In view of the whole season generally there had 
been about eight annas of rain, but as no rain fell at the 
end of the month of Kunwar, on which depend goodness 
and badness of the crops, so the estimate of rains was 
about one-fourth, as also that of the harvest, so much so 
that some food-grains did not grow at all. 

(6) The prices of food-grains were much higher than in 
previous years. They were much higher than even those 
of past famines. 

4 . Before the failure of rains the area of this district 
was in bad case, and the preceding seasons too had been 
unfavourable. 

6 . The population of the affected area do not, even in 
normal seasons, enjoy a fair measure of material well¬ 
being. The condition of every section and class is the 
same. 

6 . Yes, the agriculture of this place wholly depends on 

ram. 

7. The people of this district do not lay by any store (of 
food-grams) to save themselves from the famine. Of 


course banias and mahaians do keep stores of food-grains 
for trade purposes. Bnt their number is so very small 
that they cannot be supposed to exceed a proportion of one 
per mille. 

8 . In my opinion the recent famine was ten times more 
severe than the previous ones. 

9. At first the degree of distress and the extent of crop 
failure was not considered so much as it proved to be later 
on, and consequently relief works were taken in hand aft,av 
some delay. 


AU* All 


L'i “A T , ,, improper, m the case of 

well-to-do districts, to hold the proportion of persons on 
Ti a the population j but as regards 

JJnnaelkhana, the people whereof are generally uoor tb« 
percentage should he 40. j v t ^ 


11 . Ih my o^nion the figures differ from the staudhrd 
ot the 1 amine Commission by something over 25 per cent. 

12. In my opinion the relief given was not more than 
was necessary to prevent loss of life or severe sufferinsa. 
JNo snoh persons were relieved as were not really in need S 

T6|l6r. 






was spent more than was necessary, i.e., so mneh was not 
given to anybody as to be of support to any one els* 
besides the recipient. 

reli^^f worbJ mismanagement in t!»* 


r'. - -J village reiiei nas 

snceessful m its object. Although, in my opinion, then 


* Ihe aumbers refer to the qnestiona drawn 


up by the Commission. 
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was no greater proportion of deaths due solely to the 
famine, yet if the relief measures had been opened more 
early, then it was possible that the diseases due to exhaus¬ 
tion, etc., would not have broken out, and the number of 
deaths would have been still less. 

16. In the course of operations there was some change 
made in the relief rules as regards the work and wages 
which resulted in a great reduction in the number of 
workers. I think this decrease to have been due solely to 
the changed rule.s. Consequent on that many weak and 
needy people who wore really in need of relief went away. 
These latter could not withstand _ the least rigour of work, 
and this was the reason of all misfortune and trouble to 
them. 

17. In my opinion we cannot properly trace any death 
that might have taken place because of this change in the 
relief measures, which nad sent away from work many 
weak and needy persons. 

18. In my opinion the principle of the Famine Commis¬ 
sion has been reasonably observed in this district. 

19. In this district every such person who could do 
any work was required to do the work before he got the 
relief. 

20. In this district healthy children and women also 
were made to work. 

21. The numbers of such persons as were relieved with¬ 
out having to do any work was ‘comparatively small’ 
both as regards the total population of the affected tract 
and the numbers relieved on works. 

22. With regard to the labour test, the conditions of the 
task and wage have been such as to constitute a strin¬ 
gent test of necessity. The task was a full one, considered 
with reference to the working capacity of each person. No 
wage greater than a bare subsistence wage was given to 
any person. 

23. The relief works have not been more numerous than 
that recognized in the underlying principle (of the Famine 
Commission). Workers from a distance resided on the 
work, those from the vicinity going home in the evening 
and again turning up in the morning. The people generally 
dislike residing on the work. They reside there only as a 
matter of necessity. It constitutes an effective and a fail- 
test of need. 

26. In my opinion the majority of the people resorting 
to relief works went there with eagerness because of the 
severity of the famiue and not because they expected better 
wages there. The sudden advent of a large number of 
persons is probably due to the relief measures having been 
begun late. Although wages may have been less in the 
previous famines, yet, as the rate of food-grains during 
this famiue was very high, the wages of this famine cannot 
be considered as higher than those in the former famines. 

27. In this district relief was given either through the 
medium of poor-houses or by means of cash payment. 
Cooked food or doles of grain were not given. 

28. In my opinion gratuitous home relief was strictly 
«anfined to persons who were in real want and who 
belonged to the classes specified in your Code. 

29. Gratuitous home relief, though giren_ more largely, 
was not given at an earlier date in this than in any former 
famine. This relief has been proved to be very useful and 
beneficial. It saved many lives and kept many villages 
and households together. This famine was much severer 
than the previous ones. The restlessness of the people has 
much increased, yet they were obliged to accept charity 
not because of want of a sense of honour but because of 
sheer necessity. Fellow-feeling and manly self-respect had 
not disappeared, but the people had become quite incapable 
of exercising any. 

82. The net result of the famine has been thus that 
people of every class and community have spent away all 
their accumulated wealth. _ Every average zamindar, to 
the exclusion of a few rich zamindars who have been 
carrying on money-lending and tmde, has disposed of all the 
ornaments and chattels of his house. The cultivators too 
have sold off dead cheap their cattle and household property 
to butchers, etc., at a time of great distress. It is hoped 
that the professional classes such as blacksmiths, carpenters, 
etc., and day-labourers will recover their former position 
by and by. But the poor zamindars and cultivators have 
been so much injured that their recovery, if not quite 
impossible, will yet be a matter of much difficulty and 
time. They further have lots of trouble on their heads 

N.-W. P. 


and what with the current revenue and arrears of Govern- Muhammad 
ment revenue; advances for subsistence and for providing Ismail 
seed and cattle, and what with the fact that the principal Magrabi. 

and interest of debts incurred by them from mahqjans in - 

previous years have yet to be paid in full, the poor 
zamindar is quite over head and ears in difficulty, the 1898. 
creditor mahajans looking for a good harvest to get the 
same sold in satisfaction of their own loans. Our zamin¬ 
dars do not yet enjoy_ any means whereby they could 
permanently secure their property from alieuation. In 
short the net result of this famine is likely to be ruin and 
destroction to the poor zamindars above referred to. 

34. The arrangements existing for ascertaining and 
reporting failure of i-ainfall, etc., are sufficient. 

36. In this district, if patwaris were not maintained, 
there is no reasonable means to obtain information as to 
the cultivated area and the conditions of the crops. 

36. The crop returns can be relied upon as regards the 
area and kinds of crops actually sown, but they are not 
often reliable as regards the extent to which sowings have 
failed or the conditions of the crops. 

38. In the late famine the relief arrangements were 
largely based on the agricultural information given by 
these returns. 

39. Road-works and big tank-works were carried out 
through the agency of the Public Works Department. 

Digging out of small tanks and oonstmetion of wells 
through zamindars under the charge of the Collector. 

Relief to the weak through poor-houses. Relief to parda 
nashin ladies by means of suitable agency; to orphans 
and to blind and decrepit people through village circle 
offioers (Salqadars). Relief to professional people 
and females by spinning cotton and weaving cloth, etc. 

Cloth was distributed to many needy persons. Besides 
these, at certain places private individuals too distributed 
grain, etc., by way of charity. In parts of the district 
committees have been formed and the people put in their 
mite of subscriptions which were distributed as oharity 
through the Collector. Large amounts of money and cloth 
were sent to the district on behalf of the Charitable Belief 
Fund, and were distributed mostly to the cultivators and 
poor zamindars by way of assistance in buying seed and 
cattle j and cloth was distributed to poor men and women. 

40. I am a resident of this district and a zamindar, a 
member of the Local Board and a Parbavi. As the Local 
Board holds its sitting m this district once every month, 
all matters dealing with the district are laid before 
and fully discussed in the meeting when opinions and plans 
of action are determined upon. Besides this the spinning 
and weaving work as also the tank-work in Nanza Bairba 
(P), a large village, was in my bands. The greater part of 
my business is such that I often have occasion to go out, 
e. g., to Banda and to Baoni (?) estate. Consequently I 
have witnessed many road-works. Being a member of the 
Local Board I have had occasion to look into the working 
of the poor-houses here. It is by ell this means that I 
have acquired information on the above mentioned points. 

41. In this district the work of spinning cotton was 
taken from females generally without regard of the fact as 
to there being of respectable families or not. Though 
section 124 of the Famine Code is limited to respectable 
and parda nashin females, yet experience shows that in 
this district there are many women of different castes and 
classes who would never like going to relief work even if 
they were otherwise to die of starvation. There were 
many advantages in extending the provisions of this sec¬ 
tion— 

(1) The lives of those females and other children were 

saved who would never have resorted to relief 
works and as such would have probably perished. 

(2) There was comparative benefit to Government, a 
fact that 1 would corroborate from the work 
done in my circle. That is to say, Rl,879 were 
expended in this sort of relief and the produce 
in the shape of spun cotton and cloth realized 
when sold Rl,566-14, which sum was paid back 
to Government. In this way it appears that 
the balance of E322-2 sustained 176 persons 
for full five months. This is the work done in 
iny circle and similar work was done in other 
circles as well. It is thus evident what signal 
success has awaited on this (extension of the pro. 
visions of section 124). Accordingly in my 
opinion section 124, Famine Code, needs so far to 
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be amended as to have tbe restrictions as regards 
respectable and paria nashin females left out. 

44. In opening works on large tanks and roads they 
were proved to Lave been very useful with regard to relief 
of distress and saving of human life. But along with 
that the large collection of people gave rise to endemic 
diseases, while the people further suffered much from 
exposure. Government too had to incur a large expenditure 
in keeping up a large staff of supervisors, etc., and highly 
paid superintendents and others thereon. Prom the stand¬ 
point of the labourers domestic affairs, it appears that they 
were greatly disturbed. A large number of cattle died 
because there was no one left to look after them, their 
owners having gone en masse on the relief work. 

45. In this district the growth of Jeans has so far 
increased that very few villages are free from it. It is 
daily increasing and causing much injury to crops as also 
to the zamindara and cultivators. If during tbe famine 
the rooting out of Jeans too had been taken in hand in the 
same way as digging of tanks had been taken np, much 
benefit would have accrued in the following shapes :— 

(1) The population of a village would have worked 
and resided in the village itself. 

(2) There would have been no danger of diseases that 
are often apt to break out at places where there 
is a large concourse of people. 

(3) The Jeans having been rooted out much good 

wonld have lesnlted both to the crops and agri¬ 
culture, as also to the people. 

(4) Had this work been entrusted to the zamindars, 
they would have supplemented the Government 
grant with their private mite as well. 

(5) As, because of poverty, in this district the zamin¬ 
dars could not themselves have the Jeans rooted 
out, and as the cultivators are not so sanguine of 
bumper crops as to ask for taJeavi from fcJovern- 
ment for this work so that Jeans and forest lands 
are daily extending, thereby injuriously affecting 
all—from the cultivator to Government. 

(6) As compared with other works Government will 
have to spend less ou this, aud there will be less 
trouble and annoyance in seeing to its manage¬ 
ment. Moreover, this work is far more useful than 
tank-work which is at present considered to be 
of tbe highest type of utility. 

48. The different classes in distress as also the intelli¬ 
gent natives not themselves in need of relief have much 
approved of the digging of tanks in general and of the 
small tanks dug in villages under the management of the 
zamindars in particular ; of tl.e spinning of cotton and 
weaving of cloth ; of providing secret relief to respectable 
females ; and of the general distribution of clothing. 

49. In the case of future famines in this district root¬ 
ing out of Jeans, the spinning of cotton and the weaving 
of cloth generally, will, if introduced, be very useful. 

63. The new roads constructed during the famine will, 
if not repaired frequently, become quite had and will he 
closed. 

67. In my opinion, with a view to provide relief, there is 
no other work more useful than the digging of tanks in 
villages:— 

(1) It will be easy to provide means of sustenance to 
the residents of the village where the tank is 
under construction, as also of the neighbouring 
villages. 

(2) They would further be saved from all the trouble 
due to exposure and bivouaoing in the open 
maidans. 

(3) They could he able to take proper care of their 

cattle because of their being in or near their 
village, and as such they would be saved from all 
the hardships attendant on the loss of their cattle 
during their absence. 

(4) The Government too would be saved a deal of 
trouble and expense otherwise incurred in pro¬ 
viding accommodation to and procuring pure 
drinking water for the camp of these labourers. 

(6) There will be no danger left of any disease break¬ 
ing out in large camps because of improper sani¬ 
tation or the like. 

(6; The greatest permanent benefit will be in the 
shape of plenty of water for the drinking and 


bathing purposes of man and cattle as also for 
irrigation, as I have myself seen at Buirha (P). 
Durga Singh, the lambardar of a mahal, irrigated 
his field from the tank constructed during the 
recent famine, and the crops of wheat, jan, sarson 
and lahi in his field were so good as to have 
beaten those on any other tract of the village 
lands. I trust that, learning from this experi¬ 
ence, more fields will be irrigated from the tank 
water next year, and that, similarly, other villages 
too may see their way to irrigating their fields 
by force of example. 

71. In my opinion, to induce people to attend relief 
works, the greatest distance, in cases where they return 
every night to their villages, ought to be four iniles, and in 
cases where accommodation is provided on the relief works, 
20 miles. 

72. In my opinion it is not necessary to relieve any 
fairly able-bodied labourer who refuses to attend relief 
works at a distance of 20 miles from his home unless his 
refusal be due to some special reason. 

73. It has been found out during the recent famine 
that even the most needy do not like to leave their homes 
and to resort to the poor-house, the general belief being 
that all such people would be sent en masse to some island. 
The majority of the needy who w'ere really in want of 
relief did not like going to relief works even at a distance 
of ten miles from their village. When this was the state of 
affairs in tlieir very pargana and district then it can never 
be expected that they wonld like being sent a hundred 
miles or more than a hundred miles away by rail or 
steamer. 

74. In the late famine it was not the rule to reside on 
the works. 

75. Residence on relief works was not'a necessary con¬ 
dition i.f relief. Those who resided on the works did not 
go to their homes because of the distance. 

76. In my opinion, residence on the works should not be 
made obligatory, concentration of works will be a better, 
indneement for them to reside from their homes. Resi¬ 
dence being nou-obligatory such persons do not come who 
do not require relief (sic). In my opinion a high task 
and a low wage are in themselves sufficient tests of an 
actual need of relief. 

77. Yes the people very much dislike residing on the 
relief works. In my opinion had ebaiitable relief not beep 
distributed in the villages, very many deaths of such per¬ 
sons wonld have taken place as would never like resorting 
to relief works. 

78. If famine were widespread in the province and more 
works be opened and so arranged as to allow the majority 
of the workers to return daily to their homes, I do not 
think the establishment will have to be increased. It has 
been seen that the number of the establishment is deter¬ 
mined by the nature of the work and by the number of 
labourers resorting thereto. When works are opened at 
short distances, one offieer-in-charge could supervise 
several works in the vicinity. Moreover, the zamindars too 
could assist in the matter and could also supervise the 
works. 

79. In my opinion in the case of persons who go to 
their homes (every night) from the works at short dis- 
tasices, there is no neces.sity to make any reduction in their 
appointed task ; it has been proved that such persons as 
nightly went to their homes c&me back early in the morn¬ 
ing to be in time to do the full day’s work. 

80. About two to two-and-a-half rupees is the'eost of 
constructing a hut capable of holding three or four 
labourers. 

81. Working in the hot sun during the day and the cold 
of the night affected tlie health of the labourers, and they 
fell viotims to fever and dysentery, thereby increasing the 
percentage of mortality. 

82. In cases of enforced i-esidence it is necessary to pror 
vide blankets and bedding as well as to build small huts to 
shelter them from exposure in every season. Blankets are 
more necessary than bedding whioh could be sufficiently 
substituted by /bans or payal, 

83. The numbers of ‘ dependants ’ on the labourers was 
almost the same in both cases. 

95. The diet-wage fixed in section 101, Famine Code, is 
considered to constitute proper and sufficient diet in 
Bundelkhand, i.e., male 14 chataks and female 12 ohataks. 

96. The provisions of section 104 of the Famine Code as 
regards wages appear to be proper, i.e., labourers should 
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ordinarily receive wages in casK except in special cases 
where food-grains have been stocked on behalf of govern¬ 
ment, when wages may be given in ‘ kind.’ 

98. Twelve years. 

09. If any person does less work through intentional 
malice [shararat) he should be paid accordingly, but if the 
work is much less (than the fixed work) then in that case 
so much wage should be given as would sufficiently procure 
the diet prescribed in section 102, Pamino Code, *.e., 9 
ohataks for males and 8 chataks for females. 

100. They are necessary. 

101. Though the number of relief workers on the D 
wage cannot be considered as considerable, yet all the 
persons had to do some work or other. In the case of weak 
labourers working in the open air and exposure to the incle¬ 
mency of the weather for any length of time, their health 
and constitution suffered. 

102. In my opinion, when labourers are fined for doing 
less work, they ought to be given a greater wage when they 
do increased work. 

103. Whoever attends for the two previous days should 
be granted Sunday wage. 

118. In my opinion naih tahsildars in the permanent 
staSf (of good service) should be selected as officers-in- 
oharge, instead of appointing perfect strangers to the 
work thereon, the latter course being erroneous and inexpe¬ 
dient. I have formed this opinion after considering all 
the points bearing on the matter. Such of the permanent 
naih tahsildars as are appointed offlcers-in-oharge should 
be given iucreased pay, this work being much harder and 
of greater responsibility. It should be entrusted only to 
them who have acquired, through large experience of work 
and through long service, that administrative capability 
which has to be expected in such officers so as to safeguard 
against all sorts of (executive) risks (JcTiatra) and to ensure 
honesty and conscientiousness, the latter being extremely 
necessary. On the contrary, while appointing a perfectly 
new man, who has till then done no service under Govern¬ 
ment, and is consequently quite innooeut of any sort of 
experience derived therefrom, it could never be expected 
of him to he stable-minded and honest, nor could he be 
expected to acquire directly that executive ability which he 
needs to discharge his high duties with force of character 
and integrity. Sufficient evidence to this end has already 
reached the Collector of this district by way of oomplaims 
against some of these in charge. Again, the lower otfioials 

of the Public Works Department who have had no experi¬ 
ence of executive matters, cannot make capable offlcers-in- 
charge, even regardless of the fact tliat it is very difficult 
to get at any large number of officials in this line. 

119. When the work is being carried out by the agency 
of the Public Works Department, offloers-in-charge should 
be placed under the direct orders of officers of that depart¬ 
ment. 

120. The opinion of the common people as regards the 
lower officials of the Public Works Department is the same 
as represented in ray answer to question No, 118. On 
that principle all the executive aspect of the works should 
be left to the offioer-in-oharge, executive civil (p). The 
Public Works Department officials should assist in and 
supervise his work. 

121. In my opinion offlcers-in-charge of relief camps 
should be vested with magisterial powers to pass sentence 
of simple imprisonment up to one month and a fine up to 
mo. In case the offence deserves greater punishment, it 
will be committed to the higher offioer-in-oharge. 

149. The greater portion of those receiving gratuitous 
relief belonged to the agricultural classes and their rela¬ 
tives, only a limited number of the whole belonging to 
persons of other professions. 

150. Yes. I consider that all the persons in receipt of 
gratuitous relief were incapable of work on a relief work, 
and were without relatives bound and able to support tliem, 
and had no resources of any kind. 

161. In ordinary times these people live on agriculture 
or on the assistance from their relatives. But as in the 
case of famine the helpers themselves are thrown upon 
Government for their own support those originally depend¬ 
ant ou them are the first to be thrown upon the ■ State for 
support. 

152. Persons receiving gratuitous relief in their homes 
were mostly women and children. There were vi-ry few 
male, but theirs wore very special cases. The number of 


parda nasUn women was much less than that of the non- 
parda nashin the reason being that the custom of 

parda is not much prevalent in this part of the country. 

153. I think no such reliable estimate eau be formed. 

154. Yes, the fact of people not coming to relief works 
may be presumed to show that no great amount of gratui¬ 
tous relief is not required, but only in such cases when 
relief works are numerous at short distances from each 

_ 155. Yes, this practice appears to be a true te.st of neces¬ 
sity. 

X®®’ incapable persons who cannot work 
should he given gratuitous relief, as experience has shown 
that III times of such famines no relation cares to help his 
relations. ^ 

_ 157. It may he presumed that gratuitous relief at home 
IS very popular, aud that apart I mm respectable persons, 
some of the common people too wish to get it who are not 
absolutely destitute or wlio are capable of labour on tbe 
relief woi'ks. 

159. The successful administration of gratuitous relief 
at hoine does not require a (lai ger) staff of supervising 
officers in the.superior grades than any other kind of relief. 

160. At first such ideas had taken root in the minds of 
the people, but they ceased to exist as the famine became 
more and more severe and as the giatuitous relief came to 
be more and more acceptable. 

161. Those who are habituated to do charity do not 
Iwe it simply beoau.se State gratuitous relief is opened. 
Experience has not shown that the opening out of gratui¬ 
tous relief on behalf of the State dried up private charity 
Any decline (in' private charity; that did take place wi’ 
due rather to the severity of the famine. 

162. There were very few such persons who could have 

been employed ou light work in their villages, because 
gratuitous relief was given only to those who were quite 
ineapabie. ‘ 

163. It would he quite proper if such work could he done 
by helping zamindars to undertake tlie construction of weirs 
and tanks and the rooting out of Jeans. The zamindars 

could even supervise the work on adjacent roads and could 

further render help in other ways. 

164 and 165. The system of opening central kitchens is 
against the oustom of the people and being disliked by the 
people at large is objectionable. The ideas of the ignorant 
masses are injuriously affected and in the lower orders one 
has to give a feast to the whole of his brotherhood by way 
of penance, while the higher classes are likely to outoaste 
the offender. 

_ 106. In my opinion kitchens should not be opened except 
in special cases whether either the Mohammedan population 
is large or for tbe use of little children. 

167. Gratuitous relief was given in the form of money 

and this is pioper. ■' 

168. In the case of parda nashin and certain respectable 
persons the relief was given in their homes. The rule for 
the common people was that they repaired periodically to 
a central place and received the relief for a oettain number 
of days. 

169. As regards^aiwaw it has been shown that they 
obtained a good deal of money from the recipients of 
gratuitous relief. No one could give money from before¬ 
hand to get his name entered on the gratuitous list; it was 
a custom almost everywhere iaxpatmris to take a share of 
the money, etc,, received by the recipients of gratuitous 
relief. 

I" district private (P gratuitous) relief was 
distributed generally through the zamindars, etc., who 
undertook the work very gladly. 

172. At first the number of men in poor-houses was 
small, because tbe common people, owing to their ignorauoe 
apprehended that they would be sent to some island orother 
place or that they will be obliged to change their reli<^ion 
For this reason many of those who suffered severely from 
starvation would not assent to go to poor-houses. They 
did not like even to take food cooked at the poor-houses. But 
the Tiahsil and Police officials gave much help in this work, 
and used their best endeavours in searching out starving 
persons and bringing them forcibly to the poor-houses. 
Thus the number of people (in poor-houses) increased ra- 
pidly and then continued up to the end. 

173. All classes of people were inmates of poor-houses, 
for the Government officials seeing the extreme urgency of 
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the case, sent persons to poor-houses without regard to na¬ 
tionality, caste or sect. 

174. Persons of higher castes and respectable position did 
much object to resort to poor-houses- They did not go to 
poor-houses till they were forcibly sent there. 

175. The people did not show less reluctance to go to poor- 
houses during the present famine than in the previous one. 

178. Prom the personal appearance of persons coming to 
poor-honses and from inquiring about their circumstances it 
appeared that they were suffering very severely from the 
effect of famine. 

180. If the poor-house ration be fixed according to article 
101 of the Famine Code it would be sufficient. 

182. Wanderers and besrgars who refuse to go to relief 
works should certainly be sent to poor-houses ; for this 
method tends to lessen the number of crimes. This method 
was acted upon in this district. 

183. The work taken from inmates of ponr-houses was of 
the following descriptionsspinning, weaving, making 
earthen vessels, making bricks, building walla, etc. There 
was some degree of success in this and the persons did per¬ 
form the work given them. 

184. After admission the inmates were in no way com¬ 
pelled to remain in the poor-house. But after admission 
and partaking of food they did not try to go away. For 
they knew that any possible disturbance or impairment of 
their religious or social ideas or customs was already com- 

leted (by their taking food once). For this reason they 
id not escape from poor-houses. 

186. It was considered desirable to open relief centres in¬ 
stead of giving gratuitous relief to people iu their homes. 
This was probably considered desirable because it was 
thought that circle officers would find it easier to supervise 
such centres, and that the work of keeping accounts wonld 
be less difficult. It was also difficult to find in every vil. 
lage such trust worthy men as could be entrusted with this 
work. 

186. Only such persons as were unable to work and go to 
relief works could be relieved by halqadars (relief-centre 
officers). But those who oonld spin or weave were made to 
do snob work. This work was done through relief-centre 
officers. 

187. The number of persons relieved by relief-centre 
officers was not very large, and no epidemic disease appeared 
owing to oolleotion of large numbers. 

188. It is greatly desirable that relief centres be estab¬ 
lished, before the starting of village works or large relief 
works, for the support of these helpless peonle who are al¬ 
ready in trouble and who suffer distress from the very 
earliest stage of famine. 

189. In my opinion it was not necessary in the establish¬ 
ment of relief centres to wait for the completion of village 
works, nor was it necessary to have a large relief work 
started there some time previously ; for the persons who 
receive help from relief centres have nothing to do with 
such works. Such persons would be those who are unable 
to work. 

192. In this district many persons could he available for 
work in connection with relief centres, and those persons 
could discharge the work properly. 

193. No kitchens for the supply of cooked food were es¬ 
tablished here. 

194. In this district the establishment of relief kitchens 
does not appear to he desirable, except in certain special 
circumstances in which it is necessary to give food from 
kitchens. 

198. It is desirable to give pice to dependants of relief 
workers. Money given to parents for the support of their 
children will be spent for the children’s support only when 
the parents get enough food fully to satisfy their own 
hunger; otherwise they will spend the money in procuring 
food for themselves. Thus it is desirable to give cooked 
food to such children as are unable to work. 

199. Advances were given by Government as follows ; — 

Advances for land improvements to land- ft 
owners and cnltivators . . . 23,565 

Advances for seed-grain and liullooks . 28,536 

Advances for feeding or subsistence . 30,286 

200. A greater portion of the advances for land-improve¬ 
ments was spent on the objects for which they were granted. 


Only a small portion was spent by the recipients on their 
private needs. 

201. The advances given for the purchase of seed-grain 
and bullocks proved very beneficial to the cultivating classes. 
If more money had been spent on this work more benefit 
must have accrued. 

202. The following instalments have been fixed for the 
recovery of advances;— 

Advances for seed-grain . . . 1st April 1898, 

Advances for hnllocks • . . 1st January and Isfc 

May 1898, and Isl 
January andlstMay 
1899. 

Advances for subsisteneo . . 1st January and Isfr 

May 1899. 

The advances for land-improvements are recoverable in 
instalments in different ways, ranging from the minimum 
period of two years to the maximum period of ten j-ears. 

2C3. No advances were given to cnltivators and land- 
owners in this district for the purchase of food. But ad¬ 
vances for Tchilmi (feeding?) have been given ; and these 
were given at the proper times, i. e., from June to Septem¬ 
ber 1896 and from June to September 1897. 

204. Subsistence advances should he given to occupancy 
tenants, land-owners and snch other cultivators as may ap¬ 
parently be expected to repay tlie loans. Attending relief 
works should not be fixed as a test (of distress) iu the case 
of persons of high castes^ 

206. Belief by means of advances for sabsistence rather 
than by sending on relief works would be more proper in 
the case of cultivators having cattle and land for cultivation, 
whether they belong to higher castes or aie unwilling to go¬ 
to relief works of their own accord. 

206. In my opinion such advances should not he given 
generally to every cultivator. They should be given to cul¬ 
tivators who have large areas of land and large numbers of 
cattle, whose tenure is hereditary, and are primd facie 
such cultivators as may he expected to repay the advances. 
In these circumstances Government will certainly have to 
give a large sum in the form of loans, and a large propor¬ 
tion of cultivators will become indebted. But the Govern¬ 
ment loans will not so injuriously affect or weigh hard upon 
the cultivators as loans given by money-lenders, because the 
latter lend money on 26 per cent, and 60 per cent, interest. 
In such ciroamstances of distress money-lendera force their 
debtors to renew such old debts as cease to be legally en¬ 
forceable and make considerable additions to the original 
debtland further increase it by unfair calculation. The only 
thing that now remains to be considered is whether the Gov¬ 
ernment will be able to realise the whole sum advanced. 
In ray opinion Government will be able to realise a greater 
portion of it, and any portion remaining unrealised may 
possibly he compensated for by the interest realised. If 
even after this any portion remains unrealised, the loss to 
Government on this account will not be unjustifiable, be¬ 
cause of the saving of expenditure which Government wonld 
otherwise incur be sending the cultivators to relief works 
for saving their life, and also because of the future benefit 
expected (from the advances). The.se advances are con¬ 
sidered to be very valuable and beneficial, and similarly the 
witliholding of these advances is considered to be very in¬ 
jurious, because the class whose profession has been that 
of cultivating land for many generations past will be re¬ 
duced to the status of day-labourers. It will be impossible 
to afford subsistence to such a large class permanently by 
giving them work. The result will be that the men will 
either die of starvation or will get a living by violence and 
robbery, and in the latter case the public peace will be 
disturbed. And it is evident how that will affect Govern¬ 
ment revenue. Government should therefore, having regard 
to public welfare and financial advantages, sanction the 
giving of such advances with great liberality. 

207. The amount of land-revenue suspended at present 
is B5,73,144, and remission of the said sum has also been 
recommended. 

208. So far as I remember, whenever there has been 
occasion for suoh suspension or remission, the district 
officers have taken great care to prevent hiud-owuers from 
illegally realising the amount suspended or i-emitted from 
the cultivator. During the famine of V2&8fasU Mr. Toke, 
the Collector and Magistrate, summoned the cultivators, 
land-owners and patviaris and made them clearly to under¬ 
stand (their respective duties) and enjoined them (to obey 
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Ilia orders), at the Same time ge+tlng tlie matter reooided 
ih thopatwari’s diary. Even recently in l%02f(tsli, when 
remissions were granted owing to hail, similar precau¬ 
tions were observed. No doubt it is possible for a merci¬ 
less or tyrannical land-owner not to allow any cultivator 
to enjoy the benefit of this bounty of Government, I do 
not remember whether there is any law or rnle to enable 
such a cultivator to get back the sum paid by him (as 
rent) from the land-owner by means of a suit. If thei-e 
is no such rule, then it should certainly be made now. I 
think both land-owners and cultivators should equally 
enjoy the benefit of such suspensions and remissions. 

209. I think such suspensions and remissions will be 
of immense advantage to land-owners and cultivators. 
It may be said that their enjoyable days of life will 
commence anew. In place of total despondency as to 
their prosp-cts, they will now again hope for future pros¬ 
perity. There will be full assurance of being saved from 
the toils of relief works and from the destructive snares 
of money-londers’ loans j and, if it please God, their days 
of weal will return once more. 

210. The favours of Government towards land-owners 
and cultivators are so great, that it is their duty to pay 
up the suspended Government revenue without any 
pressure as soon as good orops are produced. But what 
can they do ?—Seeing that the old burden of suspended 
revenue together with the current revenue, the advances 
for seed grain and bullooks, for subsistence and for land 
improvements and the money-lenders' loans of last year 
and previous years, are so heavy that in spite of two or 
three good seasons the people will hardly be able to 
remove that great burden from off their shoulders. For 
these reasons it cannot be expected that the suspended 
revenue can be realised without severity, and it is perhaps 
owing to this that the District Officer has recommended 
remission (of the suspended revenue). 

211. If the suspended revenue be realised by instal¬ 
ments extending over several seasons, the (corresponding) 
rent should also be realised in the same manner from culti¬ 
vators. 

212. Suspended rent cannot carry interest, and no land- 
owner ought to take interest on such rent. 

213. In my opinion when Government by suspending 
its revenue on revenue-paying estates directs the land” 
owners to suspend rent payable by cultivators, it is con¬ 
sistent with justice to direct the owners of revenue-free 
lands {■mudflddrs) to suspend the rents payable by their 
tenants. It is necessary to take such powers. 

214. In my opinion, in the ease of land-owners culti¬ 
vating their own land and having no cultivators (paying 
rent to them), when the crop is not more than a 4-anna 
one, which, as it is thought, will hardly be sufficient for 
the support of the land-owner himself, his dependants 
and hi.s cattle, the revenue should be remitted instead of 
being suspended. 

215. The revenue from stamps and registration did not 
increase from new loans and transfers of estates, because 
the money-louders withheld tlieir hands from lending 
money owing to famine. Still the interest on their old 
loans increased to such an extent as to beoome almost 
equal to the principal. The money-lenders of this place 
only lend money on exorbitant interest to land-owners 
and cultivators at the time of their greatest need when 
their honour or future welfare is in danger. Loans at 
such high rate of interest are often taken for the purpose 
of paying Government demands and for purchasing seed- 
grain and bullocks. In this district the harve.sts have 
not been satisfactory successively for the la.st fi ve years, 
and for this reason the amount of old debts, both principal 
and interest, has considerably increased to an extent 
which, it is thought, will involve the borrowers in ruin. 

22.1. Government gave over orphans of different castes 
and creeds to persons of their respective castes and creeds 
wishing to take them on ordinary conditions. Orphans 
who were not taken over by anyone were, as a matter of 
necessity, sent to the mission orphanage. 

221. As to those famine-stricken orphans who have been 
sent to private orphanages and are supported by Govern¬ 
ment, I am of opinion that they should continue to be so 
supported till they reach the age of majority; for by 
the law of nature Government is the supporter of an 
orphan having no other supporter. If according to law 
there be no such head of expenditure in the Government 
treasury, then arrangements should he made for the support 
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The managers of orphanages should be directed to have 
every orphan instructed in the work which seems most 
suited to him, and thus try to make every orphan a use¬ 
ful mem her of society by means of useful instruction, so 
that he may, whun of full age, be able to earn his liveli¬ 
hood. 

273. Wheat, gram, maize, rlee and arhar. Rice and 
arhar being somewhat cheaper than other grain were used 
by the workers as far as possible. No preference is shown 
to any food-grain as food for winter or summer. It was 
seen that in this famine the rates of these food-grains were 
nearly the same. But arhar and maize could be had a 
little cheaper. 

274. _ Ordinary labourers prefer taking a full meal once 
a day if possible rather than take two short meals only 
half-satisfying their hunger. There was no prediliction 
as to any food-stuff; whatever was available (was eaten ). 

275. When famine-stricken people could not get ordin¬ 
ary food-grains _ to feed upon, they used as food the wild 
or bush plum izizyphns nummular id), chahaurd, {Cassia 
tora), dhunidn, niinidn {Portulaca oleracea), gohhru 
{Tribulus), kankana (IpomiEa muricata), getarva, etc., 
etc., — i.e., whichever of these was available according 
to the season of the year, 

276. Famine-stricken people consider the wild or bush 
plum (zizyphus nummularia, and dhunidn which is the 
seed of a kind of grass, as more palatable and digestible 
among these unusual foods. During ordinary seasons 
also poor people use these things. Extreme hunger had 
altogether removed the sense of feeling and discTimination 
of taste from the famine-stricken people. Without any 
regard as to what thing was palatable or not palatable, 
difficult to digest or easily digestible, wholesome or in¬ 
jurious, they ate and filled their stomachs with whatever 
they got oat of the things mentioned above. 

277. In my opinion they had no cause for objection. 

278. In the poor-house the inmates received mixed 
barley and gram or mixed wheat and gram ?o long as 
juar was not cheap. On relief works arhar and rice were 
used as food by the people generally. 

279. In poor-houses weakly inmates and orphans re¬ 
ceived for food (pulse) and bread twice a day. Once 
a week they received pot-herbs instead of ddl (pulse). 
Those who were very weak and debilitated received milk 
and rice or sago. 

280. The complaint was that their hunger was not 
satisfied; they suggested that one (full) meal would 
perhaps better -satisfy their hunger than two (short) meals 
per day. They had no other ob jection or complaint as to 
the mode of cooking or the quality of food-stuffs. 

281. In the poor-house here the scale of diet was as 
follows:— 

Flour Pulse. Salt. Ghi or oil. Condiments. 
For men . 8 chtks. 1 oh. | oh. i oh. i oh. 

For women. 7 „ 1 „ J „ J ,, i „ 

Children received | or J or of adult male’s diet accord¬ 
ing to their age. 

Addenda to questions, 

1. The whole area and populatian of the district was 
affected by famine. 

77A. Yes, they do object. 

113A. Yes, this would be proper. 

113B. Yes, it is advi.«able. 

113C. Yes. In my opinion it should be charged to 
famine relief. 

282. The price of food-grains was reasonable, in propor¬ 
tion to the poorness of harvests. 

2S3A. The difference was very slight and reasonable. 

284. The fluctuations were slight; no material fluctua¬ 
tions occurred in prices; because through the agency of 
trading-people grain continued to be sent from places 
where it was (comparatively) cheap to places where it was 
dear. 

303. None. 

303A. None. 

304 In my opinion the charge on the state would bo 
heavy. Secondly, prices of food-grain would fall slightly. 
Apparently, it would appear, private trade will not be 
injuriously affected to any appreciable degree, as Govern- 
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ment would limit its operations for the food-supply of 
the poor. 

305. In my opinion such a thing did not take place- 
If perchance any one did so, his attempt must not have 
met with any signal success. Grain-dealers and money¬ 
lenders do try to raise prices, and their efforts have some 
eSeot. The mode of counteracting this seems to be to 
make a rule about this matter to the effect that the pnblio 
at large {i.e., the consumers) should firet be allowed to 
purchase grain coming from outside, and then grain-dealers 
be permitted to purchase (what remains unsold). 

{The witness gane his evidence in the vernacular^ 

{President).—WaB.i district do you belong to?—I 
come from Hamirpur. I have a zemindari there. 

What work was entrusted to you in connection with the 
famine?—1 had a tank under my charge. I had 250 to 300 
people on the tank-work. 

What is the condition of the people now as compared with 
their condition before the famine?—They are now worse off. 

What is the cause of this ?—Crops have been bad for the 
last four years ; further, the land revenue assessments are 
heavy and hans grass has extended over the disti-ict to a great 
extent. The people are much in debt. They have besides 
to repay the tacavi they got from the Government during 
the famine. What I have said above applies generally to 
the whole of the Hamirpur District. 

Do you remember the famine of 1877?—Yes. 

Of the two famines, that of 1877 and the late famine, 
which was the more acute P—The last famine was severer. 

Was there greater loss of life in the late famine ?—The 
mortality was greater in the late famine. 

Was more relief given in the famine of 1877 than 
in the late famine P—No. Relief on a much more extensive 
scale was given during the recent famine. 

And still you say the mortality was greater. How is 
this ?—The relief works were begun somewhat late this time. 


The greater severity of the recent famine also partly accounts 
for the higher mortality. 

What kinds of relief were most beneficial ?—The village 
tank-works were very good and so was the gratuitous relief 
in the villages. This has done great good. No more gratui¬ 
tous relief was given than-was necessary. 

Have yon any remarks to make about the various 
of relief works?—-The intermediate system had some bad 
results. This was soon found out by the authorities and 
matters were then put right. The Collector had a confer¬ 
ence with members of Local Boards and other gentlemem 
and he came to know from them that the weakly people had 
to leave the works as they could not earn a living wage 
under the intermediate system. 

Have you in your note of evidence in the vernacular just 
handed in dealt with any subject to which you wish to draw 
special attention ?— -{a) I wish to draw attention to the great 
good which the relief to spinners and weavers in their own 
craft has done. I was allowed ftl,879 by Government tor 
this kind of special relief, and I have shown how, at a small 
cost to Government, a comparatively large number of 
spinners and weavers were relieved by me by giving th^ 
work in their own profession. The articles turned out by 
them have all been sold at a small loss to Government. The 
details are all given in my note, {b) I also wish to point 
out that the digging of tanks was very beneficial. The cul¬ 
tivators who had to go to the large relief works were put to 
much inconvenience when they had to leave their homes 
and lands. They had to sell their cattle to butchers before 
they went to the works. They had to do this as they were 
in want of food. They had nothing to live_ upon, and so 
they went to the relief works with all its inconveniences. 
Por such people the village works were a great boon. 
Then, again, the clearing of kans grass is a kiud_ of work 
which will do a great deal of good in this district. The 
work is practicable. The leans must be taken out root 
and branch; even if a little is left behind, it will grow and 
spread. The work has to be continued year after year until 
everything is completely cleared out. 
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Seth Ram Ghaean, of Chigooni (Lalitp 

I put iu a written statement of evidence. 

As to the extent and severity of the distress. 

Jhansi district was one of the most affected parts of 
these provinces, and the distress was due chiefly to local 
failure of rains followed by abnormally high prices, which 
were much higher than those experienced in past famines. 
The preceding seasons had not been favourable, and hence 
this famine made the ooudition of the people very pitiable. 

A very small portion of the population called the 
mahajans keep reserves, which they go on selling when 
they find high prices. In comparison to past famines 
experienced by this district this was the greatest, but 
owing to the help of the Government, its severity was not 
so felt as otherwise it would have been. 

The condition of people now-a-daysis qnitedifferent from 
that of 1879, and hence, as far as my knowledge of the 
population is concerned, the opinion of the Famine Com¬ 
mission of that year cannot be held as standard of judg¬ 
ment lor this famine. 

In my opinion proportion of the population relieved was 
not larger than was necessary. All who stood in need of 
relief were relieved, and the arrangements were very nicely 
carried out. 

In the last famine those who were fit to work were made 
to do so, and those who were incapable of work were 
gratuitously helped or sent to poor-houses. 

The workers generally resided on relief works, but this 
sort of residence was not liiced by all. Gratuitous relief 
was given at poor-houses and in relief works by means of 
money and food. Gratuitous relief was given to those only 
who were really in need of it, and it Was beneLieially 
carried out. 


As to the arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
imminence of scarcity. 

The information we obtain from v\\\ng6patwaris can be 
relied bn, as their workings are checked by higher autho- 


lur), Jhansi, called in and examined. 

Titles, and much of the arrangement depends upon it. , The 
late famine was brought to light by the returns of the 
patwaris as well as by the condition of the people in 
general, owing to scarcity on failure of rains and having 
exhausted their resources. 

A few well-to-do persons tried to relieve poor persons 
and the number of such charitable persons was very small 
and their care was confined chiefly to their neighbours. 

I have personal experience of these measures, as I was 
often present at the poor-house built in my village. 

The measures, in my opinion, adopted in the late famine 
were quite suBioient. 

The roads constructed as relief works will he of perma¬ 
nent service if they are regularly repaired, and there is 
still ample scope for new roads in future. 

To collect metals was good ; they will he beueficially 
used in subsequent years. The tanks will be of much 
use to the cultivators of the villages where they are dug. 

In ordinary tanks about seventy persons were employed, 
and the work was satisfactorily carried on. Some villages 
were supported by means of these tanks. In my opinion 
some more strict supervision was necessary to secure good 
work. 

The number of village tanks has not been excessive ; 
there can still be dug many tanks. If the rain fails, they 
can be of little use. 

Construction and extension of canals and digging of 
wells for irrigating purposes can do much good to the 
agricultural classes. 

As to large and small works, etc. 

Persons who were living at a distance of about torn-miles 
liked to go back to their homes at night, but those who-se 
homes were far off were obliged to take abode in accom¬ 
modation provided for the purpose. 

It can be practicable to withhold work from those who 
refused to work at relief works. 

I would like to suggest conveying relief labourers long 
distances if they can be usefully employed there. 
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Eesidenoe at relief works was optional. Residence at 
relief works incidentally resulted, as the labourers bad 
to walk a long way to their homes. 

There are some respectable persons who like rather to 
starve than to reside on work at relief works. 

In case of residence being enforced they were necessarily 
supplied with blankets. 

Tash worh and piece worh. 

In low castes generally all persons, including wife and 
children, earn their living, and as men could get good 
wages elsewhere and women and children could not, the 
latter were compelled to come to relief works, and as the 
relief works were opened to help the poor, they must all 
be supported. 

Bridges, roads, etc., can be well constructed by Public 
Works otficers, and ponds, etc., by Civil authority. 

In ease of mismanagement and where Civil officers are 
required to imaivitain peace, etc., the Collector and Com¬ 
missioner should exercise their power of control. Public 
Works men are the fit persons to take charge of a relief 
work. They also should look to all things connected with 
the well-being of men, but they should not be vested with 
magisterial powers. 

Both sorts of men were taken into relief work, It is, 
however, desirable that new-comers should be taken on 
ehalani because some persons do not like to go to work and 
trouble others by doing mischief. 

To form a charge the number of labourers should not 
exceed 100 and also should not be below 60. 

Cooked food should be given in the poor-houses only. 
Gratuitously relieved persons generally belonged to the 
agricultural classes, who resided in rural areas. 

Persons thus i-elieved were incapable of work and had. no 
relatives or were not supported by them. 

Such persons in ordinary years are supported by private 
obatity, but in famine they cannot get so much. 

It cannot be presumed, on finding a small number in 
relief work, that gratuitous relief should not be given, 
because there are persons who do not like to go to a relief 
work at all though they may starve. 

It can certainly be a test of necessity if incapable persons 
accompany able-bodied relatives to relief works. 

Incapable persons who have relatives, but they do not 
support them or cannot support them, must be supported 
by the State. 

Gratuitous relief at home is very popular for obvious 
reasons. 

Private charity continues at every time, whether State 
supports or not the incapable poor. 

Low castes only like to take cooked food, but the higher 
classes do not like it. 

Gratuitous relief in the shape of grain is preferable. 

Poor-houses. 

The number in the poor-houses was always large. The 
inmates were chiefly drawn from low castes. The persons 
of respectable classes objected to reside m poor-houses. 

The coming of persons for admission into the poor-houseS 
from great distances, as well as their physical condition, 
showed that they were very much troubled with distress. 

When the famine was over, they were generally sent 
home. 

The poor-house ration, as prescribed by the Pamine Code 
is, in my opinion, suffioient. In ease of the weak, dietary 
was varied. The management of the poor-houses was very 
nice, and no improvement can be suggested. 

Legal powers are necessary to send wandering persons to 
the poor-houses, and it was also used in some places. No 
endeavour, in my opinion, was made to take work from the 
inmates of the poor-houses, as they were quite incapable of 
work. There was no compulsion to detain people in poor- 
houses. They were at liberty to leave wfien they chose. 
The cases of escapes or departures were not numerous. 

To open relief centres was necessary because ttlere grain 
could very easily be distributed. 

Sometimes gatherings were large, bnt no epidemic diseases 
appeared. Voluntary unofficial agency was available, and 
sometimes to a large extent. 


As to relief Tcitohens. 

The destitute persons should be supplied with food at 
oentres. Cooked food was generally given to tbo.'ie only 
who were recommended by the gang’s headman. 

When there were large gatherings in the kitchens, 
arrangement was made that at a time only one man was 
allowed to entei- the list prepared far the purpose, and 
nothing wag wasted. 

_ It is preferable to give cooked food to the children becau.se 
if instep of it, money may be given to their parents, they 
may utilize it in some other way. 

As to loans to cultivators. 

Money advanced for improvement of land was utilized 
for the purpose. The money which was advanced for seed 
and cattle was advantageonsly advanced, and some more 
advancement in the same direction would have been of 
much use. 

Different periods varying from one to two years have 
been fixed for the recoupment of advances made. I am of 
opinion that advances should be made for food. 

It is more advantageous to advance money to the culti¬ 
vators than to offer them work and wages. In giving loans 
it must he borne in mind that only those men should get it 
who have landed property, and the rest should be induced 
to go to relief work. 

Suspension of revenue was made for the time, which 
benefited tenants and zamindars alike. 

As to orphans. 

When the famine is over and the orphans cannot get 
support from private charity, they should be supported by 
the State. 

As to mortality. 

It has been due to a certain extent to scarcity, and in dry 
age nothing but scarcity can be the chief cause of so much 
mortality. 

As to the pressure of population. 

The population has continuously been inoreasing, except 
in the time of famine. 

Ordinary food, ete. 

In summer people generally eat wheat mixed with gram, 
and in winter bajra, or other Indian corn. 

They eat thrice a day, and their meals chiefly consist of 
bread and dal, and they drink water only. 

The people here are vegetarians generally, and they eat 
whatever grain is procurable or fruits, etc. 

They object to no grain when there is scarcity. In poor- 
houses and at relief works ordinary food was given. 

In poor-houses they are generally fed only once and get 
only water to drink. There was never heard complaint 
about food-grains. 

Tnere is much similarity in food given at poor-houses and 
in jail. 

Food stock and prices. 

There was not much grain in stock, and hence the prioa 
Was high, and if there was abundance in some part, the 
export made it sell there too with a high price. 

Wheat is one of the greatest products of India, and well- 
to-do persons always eat wheat, and it is also carried to 
other countries, and hence the rise in the price of wheat. 

As far as my knowledge is concerned, the price of food- 

grain was the same all over India. 

The grain merchants showed much aotivity in trading. 
They all used to get on ordinary prices. The relief workOTs' 
also could get on the same prices which were current for 
the time being. 

Ho grain was exported from a distressed tract. The 
merohants could not maxe much prpfit in grain trade 
during famine. 

Grain pits were opened for the most part and were 
depleted at the end of famine. 

Whatever surplus grain the cultivators and landholders 
had they either sold it or gave it to others to take in good 
season with profit. 
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As the grain was selling at a high price, they could not 
gather so much grain as they used to do for the same sum. 

The wages of artizans, etc., did not increase, because 
there was little work to be done and the workers were too 
many. All the jewellery and brass pots, etc., were sold at 
a very low price, and they were all pressed by necessity to 
sell them. 

All kinds of great traders imported Burma rice. Very 
little grain is imported from Burma in an ordinary year. 

It would be of much advantage if the Government 
wonld take to bring food-grains from other countries 
dnr.Dg famine. 


{The witness gave his evidence in the vernacular^ 

{President). —Do yon think people store less grain now- 
a-daysthan they used to do before ?—Now they store less 
grain. The reasons are— 

(1) Short crop outturns since some years past. 

(2) Exports since the opening of the railway. 

Just now there is not much export P There is some export 
from Cawnpur. 

What is your opinion about the sufiSciency or otherwise of 
the wages given to the workers at the relief works ? It is 
not quite enough, but just enough to enable the workers to 
keep body and soul together. 

Did people who had resources go to the works ? Only 
such people went as had nothing to live upon. 

Did the people before resorting to the works exhaust all 
their resources by selling what they had p—Those only went 
who had no property left. 

Was any harm done to the morals of the people at the big 
relief works P—^No. The arrangements to look after the 
people at the relief camps were good. 

Have you any opinion to give about the utility of village 
worksP—The village works did great good. 


Pandit Bhawani Peasad Pattack, 
(TAe witness gave his evidence in the vernacular^ 

{Tresident).-S.(m do you compare the last famine with 
the preceding famine P—The last was a severer famine. 

How do they compare as regards loss of human life and 
of cattle P—The loss under both these heads was greater in 
the last famine. 

To what previous famines do you refer in your answers P— 
I refer to the famines of 1840 and 1877. 

What form of relief did the greatest good P—All the 
various forms of relief did good. The^ Public Works 
Department road works proved most beneficial. 

As compared with-their condition now, were the people 
better off or worse off just before the last fanune began to 


Ton have said in your note that there ought to be 
greater supervision over such works P—The village hralmen 
who looked after these works should in their turn be looked 
after by Government officials. 

What classes of people have you in view when you say in 
your note that they would not go to the relief works P— 
I refer to such people as Thakurs, Pandits, and such other 
people of high caste. 

How do you account for the larger proportion of women as 
compared with men on relief works P—The men went to such 
private works as were available where they could earn better 
wages, and sent their women and children to the relief 
works. By private works I mean village works intended 
to improve their lands undertaken by comparatively well-to- 
do cultivators. 

What do you think of gratuitous relief in villages ?—This 
was an excellent form of relief. It relieved only the deserv- 
iug- 

Do you think all the deaths were reported during the 
late famine P—Yes. The members of Local Boards went 
from village to village and checked the work of the chowki- 
dars. 

Was there any death from starvation P—Noj there was 
Government relief everywhere. 

Why do you say the grain merchants did not make much 
profit ?—Those who bought and sold at the current markets 
did not make large profits—not more than one anna in the 
rupee. But those who had old stocks made large profits. 

Had many people such stocks P—In the Cawnpur District 
there were people who had stocks three years old. We had 
no such people in our district. The reason was that our 
crops were bad year after year since the last few years. 

Are you a grain dealer P— No. I deal in ghee. My 
transactions are mainly with Bombay. I have sustained much 
loss owing to the plague. Trade with Bombay has during the 
past and the current year been dislocated owing to the 
prevalence of the plague. 


of Jalaun, called in and examined. 

make itself felt P—They were better off before. I am only 
referring to the people of my own district. Their present 
condition is the result of a series of bad years. Before the 
last famine for about six years continuously the crops were 
bad owing either to locusts, scanty rainfall or rust brought 
about by unseasonable and excessive rainfall. The bans 
grass has extended much in the district within the last few 
years. 

What work did you undertake for relief of distress caused 
by the famine P—In 1896 I had a tank made. I also 
aiisted in distributing wages to the workers at the Govern¬ 
ment relief works. Also in the town of Orai I distributed 
doles to •parda nashin women and respectable people in 
distress. 


Koxte Daeiavo Sing, of Jalaun, called in and examined. 


{The untness gave his evidence in the vernacular.) 

{President).—-Whsti is the condition of your clan 
(Rajputs) P—They were better off before than they are now. 

Why is this P—The people used to get employment before. 
Now they do not to the same extent. They all now depend 
on agriculture. 

What is the condition of the petty zemindars P—They 
are in a bad way. They are much in debt. 

Were they in debt before or have they got into debt now 
owing to the famine P—-Since the past 9 or 10 years the 
seasons have been more or less unsatisfactory, and so they 
have got into debt. The debt has now gone up owing to 
the late severe failure of crops. 


Are the paftis being sold in execution of decrees P—Many 
mortgages and sales have taken place. 

Have the people largely disposed of their jewels P—Yes. 
They have largely pawned their jewels, and when they had 
none left, they alienated their lands and raised money there¬ 
by for their needs. 

Have they pawned or sold their jewels P—They have 
done both. 

Can the Government assist these pattidars in any way P— 
The Government may lend them money. The settlement 
also is severe in this part, and relief can be given in this 
direction also. 
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Mb. H. j. McIntosh, Secretary. 

Me. E. EosE, Commissioner, Agra Division, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission's questions. 

* 1. The whole of the Agra Division was more or less 
affected by scarcity; the only districts which were officially 
recognised as distressed were the Agra and Etawah districts, 
but there was also considerable distress in Muttra, and at 
one time the relief works in that district were upon a 
comparatively large scale ; in the remaining three districts 
of the division—Etah, Mainpuri, and Pariikhabad—the 
distress was at no time acute; test works were, however, 
opened and gratuitous and other relief was^ distributed. 
Eoughly speaking, the area in the Agra Division which 
was afieoted to such an extent as to require relief works 
under the control of the Public Works Department, was 
1,600 square miles, and the population affected was 
500,000. 

2. I would note in reply to this question that the 
“ abnormally high prices" which prevailed between 
October 1896 and October 1897 were a consequence of the 
failure of the rains and the deficient harvests. The distress 
may be said to be due to the high prices, which were a 
consequence of harvest failure, and to the want of agri¬ 
cultural and other employment. 

3. I would beg to refer to the provincial report and its 
appendices for full information in reply^ to this question. 

4. Up to the time of the failure of the rains of 1896 the 
conditions had been by no means favourable. The years 
1894 and 1895 had not been altogether good, but it has to 
be borne in mind that a very considerable area of the Agra 
Division is protected by canals. It was only in those 
portions of the division in which canal irrigation is absent, 
and irrigation from other sources limited, that the harvests 
prior to 1896 fell much below the average, and it was in 
those localities that distress was most acutely felt during 
the scarcity of 1896-97. I would instance the Mahaban 
and Sadabad tahsils of Muttra, the southern portions of 
the Agra district, and the portion of the Etawah district 
which lies between the Chambal and Doab rivers. There 
are of course many other localities to which the observation 
applies with equal force, hut these are the portions of the 
division where more especially the harvests of previous 
years had been deficient and where, when distress manifested 
itself, it was most acutely felt. 

6. There is always a stratum of the native population in 
every district of which it would be difficult to say that in 
normal circumstances it “ enjoys a fair measure of material 
well-being.” In normal circumstances this class obtains by 
labour or otherwise sufficient means to support life, but there 
is very little left when this essential object has been satis¬ 
fied. I should scarcely designate such a class as having 
“ a fair measure of material well-being.” Bat the case is 
the same everywhere. There is, however, no “ section of the 
population which from special causes is ordinarily in an 
nnsatirfaotory and precarious condition.” In ordinary 
seasons all classes have, I should say,_ the means of living. 
At the same time the Agra Division is not one of ‘the most 
prosperous portions of the Province. I do not think it 
would compare favourably with the Meerut and Eohilkhand 
Divisions. On the other hand, it has a larger share of 
material prosperity than the Allahabad Division has. 

6. There are considerable tracts in every district which 
are especially dependent on timely and sufficient rain: the 
.ocalities to which I have referred in my reply to question 


4 may be instanced. On the other hand, this division is 
largely protected by canal and well irrigation. 

7. It is not easy to answer this question. My opinion is 
that during the scarcity of 1896-97 the agricultural classes 
had everywhere larger reserves of grain than they were 
usually credited with. They certainly had larger reserves 
than the official enquiries upon the subject brought to light. 
But I doubt whether, generally speaking, these same classes 
had any considerable reserves of money. They had credit, 
which often serves the same purpose. The agricultural 
community seldom bad any considerable reserve of money ; 
the more prosperous cultivators have a certain quantity of 
jewellery, upon which money can be raised, but the fall in 
the price of silver has considerably diminished their 
resources in this respect. 

8. I can only answer this question generally without 
referring to the history of the past famines which have 
visited the Agra Division. I have not the reports with me 
on tour. In the course of the past year I have frequently 
had occasion to compare the conditions and consequences of 
the distress of 1896-97 with those of previous famines, and 
the impression which has been conveyed to me, and which 
I believe to be correct, is that in no previous famine of which 
there is historical record were the conditions so likely to 
produce general distress as they were during the past year. 
Prices were far higher than they were at any time during 
the famine of 1877-78: there had been the failure partial or 
otherwise, but everywhere considerable, of two eonseoutiva 
harvests: the previous seasons had been less favourable than 
in past famines they are recorded to have been before the 
appearance of distress, and yet the numbers employed on 
relief works and the numbers admitted into poor-houses were 
less than in 1877-78 : there was never any panic : there were 
never any hungry crowds to whom relief could not be 
promptly given: there were no outbreaks of serious crime : 
and there was no starvation in the proper sense of the term. 
In these and in many other respects the administration in 
the late famine has been far more successful than that of 
the famines of earlier jiears. 

9. I think that the extent of crop failure was always 
properly gauged. The village records and the scrutiny to 
which they were subjected placed the District Officer in 
possession of precise facts with reference to the area and crop 
under cultivation, and the character of the outturn was 
ascertained with fair accuracy. I am inclined, however, to 
think that the resources of the people were under-estimated: 
and that the agricultural classes had larger stores of grain 
than they were credited with. It is true that in some 
localities they did not pay their rents, but this did not 
diminish their capacity for bearing the strain imposed upon 
them; the cultivating classes are often very shrewd and 
intelligent, and when they saw the storm approaching they 
prepared to weather it. These remarks are only general in 
their character. There were many villages in which, fer 
special reasons, a large portion of the population had to resort 
to relief works or to emigrate to more fortunate localities. 
The character or amount of relief provided was, in my 
opinion, in no way aSeoted at any time by an under-esti¬ 
mate of the degree of distress. I do not think I am stating 
anything more than an absolute fact when I say that 
throughout the division relief measures were always adequate, 
and that if there were any deaths from starvation of which 
I had not knowledge (for no duly accredited case of starvaT 
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tion was ever reported to me), it was not due to the absence 
of the means of relief, but because they weye not resorted 
to. ' 

10. Speaking for the Agra Division, 1 should certainly 
think that the number of persons on relief in the worst 
months of a famine would not exceed 15 per cent, of the 
total population of the affected tract. It might be exceeded 
in particular localities, but I do not think that it would be 
exceeded generally. I interpret the term “ affected tract ” 
as the whole of the area subject to the influences of distress, 
although the degree of distress might vary. In certain 
portions of the Provinces the portion of the population to 
which it became necessary to give relief did during the late 
famine at times exceed, and considerably exceed, 16 per cent, 
of the population; but my reasons for considering that _ this 
proportion would never be exceeded in the Agra Division 
are that a very large area is protected by canals, and a still 
larger area is usually irrigated from wells. It is the_lower 
classes of the urban population and the people living in 
tracts which are almost entirely dependant upon a timely 
rainfall who would first. feel, and continue to feel more 
acutely than any other classes, the effects of scarcity and 
distress. I must again, however, refer to the expression 
“affected area.” If that term bellimited, in the Agra 
Division, to the localities in which harvests have failed— 
the demand for labour has ceased—and the people are 
entirely or almost entirely thrown upon the reserve resources 
which they happen to possess, then even in this division I 
think that the number of persons for whom relief would 
become necessary would exceed 15 per cent. During the late 
famine, for instance, in the Chambal-Jumna tract of the 
Etawah district certainly more than 15 per cent, of the 
people required and received relief. I have not the precise 
figures at hand to refer to, but I should say that the pro¬ 
portion was often 26 to 30 per cent. 

11. This question has been answered to some extent in 
the reply given to question 10. 

12. I do not think that in the Agra Division the pro* 
portion of the total population relieved was larger than was 
necessary to prevent loss of life and severe suffering, nor do 
I think that persons were relieved to any considerable 
extent who were not really in need of relief. I do not 
mean to say that in exceptional cases relief may not have 
been given where it was not deserved, but these cases were 
very few and they were due to the fraudulent proceedings 
of subordinate officials. In the distribution of gratuitous 
and charitable relief, where local knowledge of the circum¬ 
stances of the people is essential, the. superior officers must 
rely in a considerable measure upon the information they 
receive from the village accountant and the village zamindar. 
If these persons represent that relief is required where it is, 
as a matter of fact, unnecessary, it is difficult, if not impos¬ 
sible, for superior agency to at once detect the imposture: 
again, in the cities and larger towns, where charitable relief 
was periodically distributed, its actual distribution _ was 
necessarily left to the native members of the Committee, 
who did not always sufficiently exert the mselves to ascertain 
the merits of each case brought to their notice and were not 
always free from local influences. Such cases as these must 
exist everywhere ; their number was extremely small, and I 
merely mention them because I am not prepared to say that 
relief was weaez- given when it was not required. It is a 
necessary concomitant of gratuitous and charitable I’elief 
and of the agency which must be used for its distribution 
that occasional cases will arise where relief is given to 
persons who are not actually in need of it; but the propor¬ 
tion of such cases to the total number of cases relieved is, 
under proper supervision, so extremely small that as a ques¬ 
tion of famine administration I doubt whether it requires 
special notice. 

14. I am not prepared to admit that relief arrangements 
were defective, insufficient, or ill-adapted in any case. We 
had many difficulties to contend with, but they were over¬ 
come, and in no single district was there at any time reason 
to believe that the relief arrangements were either inade¬ 
quate or superfluous. 

15. I think I ani quite justified in answering this question 
in the affirmative. I would invite attention to the diagram 
^ven for the A^a Division in Volume HI of the Appendices 
to Government, Kesolution No. 2469, of the 23rd November 
1897, which shows the mortality between September 1896 
and September 1897 compared with the normal mortality of 
the ten previous years. Up to August 1897 the mortality 
was nowhere much higher than the normal mortality, and in 
some districts and at certain times it was below it. It is 
true that there was a considerable rise in the rate of 
mortality in September and October 1897. The necessity 


for relief had during these months become much less general, 
and all relief measures were closed in October 1897. I do 
not think that there is any direct connection between the high 
mortality of September to November 1897 and the distress 
of the previous year. It was due almost exclusively to 
fever. It was much higher in depressed localities than in 
other places, and, so far as I have been able to ascertain, it 
was quite as great among the classes who are commonly 
described as “ well-to-do ” as it was among the classes to 
which it would have been limited if it had been a conse¬ 
quence of the previous distrt'ss. The fat bania and the lean 
artizan were attacked indiscriminately, and the number of 
deaths was as high in localities which were protected by 
canals and where distress had at no time been acute, and 
where, in fact, the agricultural classes had benefited by 
high prices, as it was in places where the crops had failed, 
where relief measures had become necessary, and where the 
pinch of want had most been felt. I am unable therefore 
to attribute this rise in mortality to the scarcity and distress 
of the previous years. 

16. In the Agra Division it was found that the introduc¬ 
tion of the “ Intermediate system ” on relief works which is 
described at pages 89 to 91 of the Famine Resolution of the 
28rd November 1897, and further illustrated at page 43, 
Volume III of the Appendices, and elsewhere, had the effect 
at the time of considerably reducing the number of persons 
employed on relief works previously administered under the 
ordinary provisions of the Famine Code. The rates of pay 
and the doles to dependants provided by the Famine Code 
are on too liberal a scale for districts where the pressure of 
distress is not general and acutely felt, and this was, I think, 
the case in the Agra Division when relief works were com¬ 
menced. The task was not severe and the wages paid were 
liberal, but it was more especially the doles to dependants 
which attracted people to the works who would not otherwise 
have come to them. When the intermediate system was 
introduced, when work was paid for according to the 
quantity done without any minimum wage, and when all 
allowances to dependants were stopped, there was a consider¬ 
able falling off in the number of applicants for relief. It is 
absolutely certain that this change of system had not the 
effect of excluding from relief persons really in need. It 
served to eliminate the needy and those who were willing to 
work from those who were not really in want, but who were 
attracted to the works by the easy conditions and the light 
task imposed upon them. When large classes of the people 
are unemployed and in want, when they have been reduced 
by insufficient food or by_ sickness, and when the worker is 
unable to perform an ordinary tale of work and to earn with 
the other members of his family sufficient for the mainten¬ 
ance of themselves and the dependants upon them who are 
incapable of work, then the regulations of the Famine Code 
may be suitably adopted; but where distress is not so general 
or acute, and where relief workers are, as a rule, in a fair 
condition and possessed of ordinary labour capacity, then the 
“ Intermediate ” system is undoubtedly more suitable; it 
restricts the influx upon the works of certain classes of the 
people who do not really require relief, and it ensures that 
the work done shall be the equivalent at the prescribed rates 
of the wage paid for it. The revised edition (1893) of the 
Famine Code for these Provinces adopts these principles, and 
distinguishes districts in which distress prevails as “ obser¬ 
vation districts,” “ scarcity districts,” and “ famine districts ” 
(section 23). Departmental relief works are in scarcity 
districts regulated by the system which during the late 
famine was known as the “ Intermediate ” system ; whereas 
in “ famine " districts a minimum wage is provided, allow¬ 
ances are given for Sundays, and doles are given to depen¬ 
dants. During the year 1897-98, although in certain local¬ 
ities the distress was considerable and ffithough two dis¬ 
tricts—Agra and Etawah—were officially recognised as 
distressed, I am doubtful whether, under the revised edition 
of the Code, any district of the Agra Division would have 
been declared a ‘Hamine district.” 

17. Certainly not in the Agra-Division. 

18. I think that it has since the Intermediate ” system 
has been introduced. 

19. The test referred to was applied, and a reasonable 
amount of work was required from every person capable of 
working. 

20. Yes. Women and children have chiefly been employed 
as “ carriers,” and they have been required to convey to the 
prescribed distance the quantity of earth the digging of 
which was the task of the “ diggers ” employed., Where the 
“ lead was a long one,” a corresponding incrcase was.made in 
the number of carriers. 
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Sli I think it may be said that the numbers receiving 
relief in this division to whom the labour test conld not be 
applied has been “ relatively small.” I am preparing my 
replies to these questions at a long distance from my office, 
and I have not the necessary statistics to refer to. I wish, 
however, to make a reservation: there have been certain 
districts in the division (Mainpnri, Etah, and Earukhabad) 
in which distress has not been so acute and the want of 
employment so generally felt as to require relief worte to 
be opened on any considerable scale. But in these districts 
it has been necessary to open poor-houses and to give gratui¬ 
tous and charitable relief. The ordinary mendicant classes 
and the infirm poor had to be received into poor-houses ; the 
customary sources of native charity had been in a great 
measure restricted, and the usual doles granted for the relief 
of local distress had been withdrawn; in the Earukhabad 
district more especially there was a large influx of paupers 
from Hardoi and other districts where the conditions were 
less favourable, and arrangements had necessarily to be 
made for their temporary relief. The parda nashin class 
of women had to receive charitable doles in these districts, 
and more especially was this the case in the large cities ; in 
the villages, too, there were sections of the destitute poor 
who were unfit for labour and the proper subjects of charit¬ 
able relief at their homes. To all these classes it became 
necessary to give gratuitous relief, although when relief 
works were opened for those who were capable of labour, the 
numbers resorting to them were comparatively insignificant. 
Although, therefore, the proportion of the poor gratuitously 
relieved should for a province and perhaps for a division be 
“ comparatively small,” yet there may be local conditions, 
such as those I have referred to, which make the test 
inapplicable. There may be adequate employment for the 
labour classes, but in a season of abnormally high prices 
there are certain sections of the community which are 
unfitted for labour and^to whom it would be unsuitable and 
improper to apply the test, and to those classes it is neces¬ 
sary for the preservation of life that gratuitous relief should 
be given. 

23. I would answer this question in the affirmative with 
special reference to the “ Intermediate system.” The wage 
has been more than a bare subsistence wage, as the task and 
the remuneration allowed for it were so regulated that by 
doing a fair day’s work a working family could provide for 
the members of it unable to work. They can in fact earn 
the dole which under the Eamine Code system (previous to 
its revision) was given to dependants. 

23. The famine works in the Agi'a district have exceeded 
the proportion of one for each sub-division (or tahsil). This 
has arisen from the , necessity of drafting workers from one 
work to another when the numbers became excessive, and 
the necessity was further increased by outbreaks of cholera, 
which were effectually dealt with in this way. With the 
exception of the works in the immediate vicinity of the 
Agra city, the workers have usually resided on the works. 
In the neighbourhood of the Agra city residence upon the 
works was for sanitary reasons discouraged, and as a large 
proportion of the workers were the city destitute poor, they 
were allowed to return to their homes at night. This was 
in every way most desirable. My impression is that 
residence upon a relief work is not, during the hot weather 
more especially, so much disliked by the people as it is 
conceived to be. It is, however, some test of necessity, but 
whether it should be enforced or not depends very much 
upon local circumstances. 

24. The higliest percentage upon the total population of 
persons relieved on works was as follows in the three districts 
in this division in which it was found necessary to open 
relief works 

Agra.2'39 

Etawak .. 1-97 

Muttra ....... 2’10 

36. These proportions do not vary in any considerable 
degree from those recorded during the famine of 1877-78 
except in Etawah, where the percentage was only '13, but 
there was very little distress in that district during 
1877-78. 

26. I do not think that there is any clear evidence that 
the people have resorted to relief works at an earlier stage of 
distfess'than at previous famines. By the introduction of 
test works, by the constant observation of affected localities, 
and by the information which has been fully available at all 
times with reference to the condition of people, the authori¬ 
ties have, I think, been able to gauge the situation and to 
open relief works when distress obviously required them. I 
would, however, add that the policy has been steadily 


pursued of providing relief works before the labour classes 
were by insufficiency of food so reduced and incapacitated 
that they were unable to do the prescribed task or to earn an 
adequate wage. There is reason, I think, for the belief that 
relief works have been resorted to with greater eagerness 
than in previous famines. The organization has been better : 
the worker has felt sure that the performance of a certain 
task would mean the payment of a certain wage: and, 
generally, the arrangements made for food. Shelter, and 
medical treatment in case of illness have probably made 
the relief works more attractive than they have heretofore 
been. On the other hand, the exaction of a certain task and 
payment in proportion to the work done have probably 
excluded the idlers, who would otherwise have applied for 
employment. These remarks apply more especially to works 
npon the “ Intermediate ” system. Under the Code rules 
which were in force when relief works were first started there 
can, I think, be little doubt that the payment of a minimum 
wage and Sunday allowance, with the great attraction of 
payment for dependants (which increased in an extraordinary 
degree the number of infants brought on to the works), 
did induce the people to resort to the works with greater 
eagerness than upon less liberal terms and with greater 
restrictions as to work and wage would probably have been 
the case. 

27. Gratuitous relief was mainly given by means of doles 
of money to the destitute at their homes: poor-houses were 
opened for the homeless poor who were incapable of work, 
but no relief was given in the form of cooked food in 
kitchens. 

28. I consider the risk referred to was effectually prevent¬ 
ed. The rules issued by Government for village enquiries 
and supervision, the continual scrutiny of all village lists by 
“ circle officers ” and superior officials, and the aid given by 
village panehayats and landlords prevented relief being 
given, I think, with too free a hand. Committees were 
formed for the same purpose in the larger cities and under 
the general control of the District Officer and his staff. I 
am of opinion that everything was done to prevent relief 
being given where it was not deserved. As I have already 
said, there may have been exceptional instances in which 
relief of this character had been given to persons for whom 
it was not designed, but such instances have been, in my 
opinion, extremely few. 

29. “ Gratuitous home relief ” has certainly been' given 
more largely than at any former famine. To the best of 
my belief there was not during any previous famine any 
organized system of horne relief. During the late famine 
there_ has not been a single village which has' escaped 
scrutiny, and with every possible precaution to avoid fraud, 
such relief hM reached those who required it. It has 
undoubtedly “ saved lives and kept villages and households 
together.” It has done more than any other form of 
famine relief to impress the people, to increase their confi¬ 
dence, and to secure their loyalty. It is referred to in the 
songs of the people, and it will long be remembered. Nor 
do I think that it has demoralized the people; there was 
always the danger that it might do this, but so far as I can 
ascertain it has not done so. What, however, I think, it 
has done is to create the impression that in a time of great 
need the Government will come to the rescue of the people. 
It has increased the confidence of the people in the ruling 
power, and created a firm belief in its generosity and good¬ 
will. The obligation of mutual assistance is top deeply 
rooted in the character of the natives generally to be 
weakened by its temporary displacement; to a large portion 
of the people the duty is one which has a religious sanction 
attached to it. 

30. I would beg to refer to the Eamine Eesolution and 
its appendices as giving full information upon these 
matters. 

33. I have since the close of relief measnres ' visited all 
parts of the Agra Division, and I am distinctly of ojiinibh, 
that the late famine has not only not permanently injured 
any claves of the people, but that the bouiitiful autumn 
and spring harvests (the latter,-which is now approaching 
maturity, is the best I have seen for many.years), the liberal 
remissions of revenue, the generous relief which was given 
to all who required it during the period of scarcity, and the 
advances which have been made for seed and cattle from 
the funds of the State and the gifts for the same purpose 
made by the Indian Eamine Charitable Belief Eund have so 
strengthened the resources of the people that even no\V the 
traces which distress has left behind it are fast disappearing, 
I think I ought to say that they have already disappeared. 
I have everywhere met with the fullest appreciation of the 
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Government relief measures, and even upon the part of land- 
owners whose arrears of revenue have only been suspended 
and not remitted, there is no complaint of inability to dis¬ 
charge the debt, but a sense of lively gratitude for the con¬ 
sideration which has been shown to them. The sickness 
which prevailed during the autumn of 1897 has disappeared, 
and the casual visitors to this division can scarcely under¬ 
stand that it has so recently passed through a time of such 
scarcity and strain. The resources of the small landowner and 
the cultivator (where their crops entirely or largely failed) 
and of the artizan class have undoubtedly ‘ been dimin¬ 
ished by the strain placed upon them. A good deal of 
jewellery has, I do not doubt, found its way to the pawn¬ 
broker, but the effect of the excellent harvests will be _ to 
restore these classes to their normal condition. The position 
of the ordinary agricultural labourer is as good as it has 
ever been. He has little to lose, and he has now what he 
most wants—a sufficient supply of food, full employment, 
and adequate wages. 

83. I would beg to state in reply to this question that a 
revised edition of the Famine Code has been prepared since 
the close of famine relief measures, and that it appears 
to me to meet all requirements. 

34. I consider the present arrangements sufficient. 

36. Does not apply to these Provinces. 

36. I think that the crop returns are fairly accurate, and 
that they give fairly precise information upon the points 
referred to. 

37. I think so. 

38. In a very considerable measure they were so based. 
The crop returns were sufficient to show the condition of each 
district generally and the special localities where the crops 
had largely failed and where distress was most likely to 
manifest itself. 

39 to 49. With reference to these questions, I would beg 
to observe that the revised edition of the Famine Code 
(1898) indicates the various changes which the experience 
of the late famine has shown to be desirable, and the modi¬ 
fications of the former Code which during the progress of 
the famine were found to be necessary have been adopted as 
famine rules in the Revised Code. 

I only attempt to answer these questions which do not 
more especially fall within the province of the officers of the 
Public Works Department. 

63. I consider that all the roads, the construction of which 
was begun during the scarcity, will be of permanent service to 
the community, and action has already been taken under the 
instructions or Government for their effective maintenance. 
Where the raising of roads was not completed as a famine 
relief work, the additional work required will be carried out 
by the District Boards concerned from year to year. The 
district authorities do not at all intend that these works 
should fall into disrepair and be abandoned. Their main¬ 
tenance, and where they are incomplete their completion, 
will receive the constant attention of the District Board. 
The works were well selected, they will be a great advantage 
to the districts in which they have been carried out and it 
would be a mistaken policy on the part of the District 
Boards, and they are fully conscious of the fact not to 
devote their available funds to their proper maintenance. 

64. I think, so far as this division is concerned, the projects 
for road and other relief works are sufficient to meet the 
necessities of relief in a future period of scarcity similar to 
that through which we have passed or even one more intense 
in its severity. 

67. There are very few localities in this division where 
village tanks can be constructed with peinnanent advantage. 

70. I would beg to refer to the former and to the revised 
Codes upon the subject. The programme of works is fully 
kept up for each district, and plans and estimates for each 
work were in a sufficiently advanced state when distress 
appeared. There was never any difficulty in selecting and 
in at once commencing a work when it was required as a 
measure of relief. 

71. When the distressed inhabitants of a village return to 
their homes every night, I do not think that the relief work 
should be at_a grater distance than three miles ; but when 
accommodation is provided on the relief works, distance 
becomes a secondary consideration. It is desirable, however, 
that the relief works should be within a moderate distance, 
or otherwise the distressed inhabitants of villages will, from 
insufficient knowledge or other reasons, remain at home and 
probably starve. I think the maximum distance should be 
la miles. 


72. I think so. I have fixed the distances in my reply 
to question 71 in order to meet the case referred to. 

73. I am scarcely prepared to give an answer to this question. 

I should have to mske considerable reservations before I an¬ 
swered it in the affirmative. Perhaps I may be permitted to 
say that I should prefer to select alsnitable work within a dis¬ 
tance of from 15 to 20 miles to petty works of little use to any 
one or the conveyance of relief labourers by rail or steamer to 
a distance of 100 miles or more. Everything would, however, 
depend upon the degree of distress ; it might become so 
acute that the opening of large public works would become 
necessary, and the conveyance of labourers from a distance 
of 100 miles or more would be necessary to ensure their 
proper relief. In such case there need, I think, be no hesi¬ 
tation whatever. 

74. During the late scarcity residence upon the works has 
been usual, but near the Agra city it has been discouraged. 
On all works, however, there has usually been a considerable 
number of workers residing in the immediate neighbourhood 
who returned to their homes each night, and their relatives, 
friends, and acquaintances from a distance often shared 
their shelter. As a rule, an Indian labourer has no great 
difficulty in finding a friend among his caste fellows. 

76. Residence has not been made a condition of relief ; it 
has resulted incidently, as stated in the question. 

76. I am not in favour of making residence obligatory ; 
there are objections to it both on sanitary and moral 
grounds, and where a person is entitled to relief, I do not 
think that he should be debarred of the privilege of going 
to his home if he happens to live within a reasonable dis¬ 
tance from the relief works. It is especially desirable that he 
should do so where he has dependants to provide for ; it is 
better that they should not be brought to the works. I 
think that where work and wages are properly regulated, 
they are a sufficient test. But here, again, I would make a 
reservation. Where distress is very general and relief works 
are on a very large scale, and where allowances are given to 
dependants, I think that a modified condition of residence 
might be imposed. Residence might, I think, be made com¬ 
pulsory where the labourers resided at a distance of more 
than two miles from the works. There might otherwise be 
difficulties in supervision and control, delay in the formation 
of gangs, complaints with reference to the late payment of 
wages and so forth. 

77. I do not think that residence upon the works is as 
generally distasteful as it is sometimes represented to be, but 
it is looked upon as a hardship where the labourer has 
ample time to go home at the close of his day’s work. 

78. I should very much doubt this. I have already said 
that in the case of acute and general distress and with very 
la rge works compulsory residence in the case of all labourers 
living more than two miles from the relief work might be 
necessary. 

79. No reductions of the task were ever made on account 
of “ distance,” and no rules upon the subject were ever 
prescribed. 

81. Not, I think, to any appreciable extent. 

I have not read Mr Higham’s note, and answers to those 
questions can, I think, be better given by officials of the 
Public Works Department than by me. 

114. I think that the revised edition of the Famine 
Code, 1898, makes suitable provision in this respect. 

115. I consider that the Collector and the Conimissioner 
should in their respective spheres exercise complete powers 
of control in all matters which arc not of a professional 
character. 

116. I think that the revised edition of the Famine 
Code (1898) sufficiently defines the functions of the Col¬ 
lector and of the Executive Engineer respectively. 

117. I think that the Collector might delegate his powers 
to such of his assistants as he might select, but the author¬ 
ity to commence or to close a work or to determine the 
localities in which “ charges ” should be employed, to fix 
tasks, or to change the rate of wages should not be dele¬ 
gated, and, generally, where reference could conveniently 
be previously made to the Collector, I would provide that 
such a reference should be made, and in other cases that 
the order passed should be made subject to the Col¬ 
lector’s power to cancel or to modi^ it. 

118. I think that the officer in charge of a relief work 
camp should be a naib tahsildar or an officer of similar 
standing upon the regular establishment of Government. 
It may not, however, be possible always to obtain officials of 
these grades. 
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119. I think that the revised ramine Code lays down 
the duties and functions of the naib tahsildar or officer in 
charge with sufficient precision, and it also determines his 
responsibilities and subordination. I do not think that 
any change in this respect is required. 

120. I would here, again, beg to refer to the revised 
edition of the Famine Code as giving sufficiently precise 
information upon this point. 

121. It depends entirely upon the size and character of 
the camps and upon the qualifications of the officers referred 
to whether such officer should be invested with magisterial 
powers or not. Where 5,000 workers are employed, it is 
desirable that there should be an officer present or in the 
immediate vicinity invested with the powers of a Magis¬ 
trate of the 2ud class and authorised to impose sentences 
of whipping. In practice I do not think much difficulty is 
likely to arise in making suitable arrangements in this 
respect, unless the relief works are very numerous. There 
were, however, very few charge officers or even District 
Engineers whom I should in this division have been in¬ 
clined to recommend for magisterial powers. There is, 
however, not often more than one large relief work in a 
tahsil (although necessity for more has sometimes arisen), 
and the tahsildar is usually within a short distance from 
the work ; he ordinarily exercises magisterial powers of the 
Srd class, hut in the special case of a relief camp he might, 
as a rule, exercise higher powers with advantage. In this 
division the relief camps were most orderly and few 
offences were committed. 

These questions are, I think, best answered by officers 
of the Public Works Department. 

133. There were no complaints in this division that the 
opening of the relief works had afieo.ed the supply of 
labour to private employers. 

138. There were several instances in which landholders 
carried out works for the relief of distress which they 
would possibly not have carried out at all or would have 
postponed but for the distress they wished to relieve. These 
works were not very numerous and they were on a limited 
scale, but there can be no doubt that they served to dimin¬ 
ish the distress in the localities in which they were 
carried out. 

139. A great deal was done by the Government during 
the past famine in utilizing the agency of private employers 
by granting loans on privileged terms. In this division 
the works so carried out were not numerous, but in other 
parts of the provinces much more was done in this direc¬ 
tion than there arose necessity for here. 

149. I should not say that the persons so relieved 
mainly belonged to the agricultural classes in rural areas. 
The agricultural classes throughout even a large portion of 
the affected area did not feel the high prices, the scarcity 
and the consequent distress to the same extent as 
other classes ; to the same extent, for instance, as artizans, 
especially those of the weaving class and similar 
handicrafts. The class of agricultural labourers did of 
course suffer largely from the want of employment, but the 
actual cultivators in those tracts in which the crop only 
partially failed realized considerably more from _ their pro¬ 
duce than they would have obtained in an ordinary year. 
To this extent the distress which affected the community 
generally was diminished in their case. _ I think therefore 
that I am correct in saying that the recipients of gratui¬ 
tous and charitable relief did not mainly belong to the 
agricultural classes in rural areas, although the recipipts 
were largely recruited from those classes. In comparison 
with the total population there was a larger proportion of 
the recipients of gratuitous relief in the cities and large 
towns, and these did not to any considerable extent belong 
to the agricultural classes. 

160. With the reservation to which I have already 
referred, that in the use of subordinate agpey there may 
have been a few, but only a few, instances in which fraud 
was practised, and that gratuitous relief may to this extpt 
have been given where it was undeserved, I am of opinion 
that the persons relieved were incapable of work on a relief 
work or that they could not by reason of the custom of 
domestic privacy he reasonably required to work on a relief 
work ; that they had not resources of their own ; and that 
they had not relatives who were bound and able to support 
them. The rules which were issued by the Local Government, 
and which have been reproduced in Chapter VII of the 
Eevised Famine Code of 1898, required the mo8t_ careful 
scrutiny by official agency of all claims to relief, and 
local enquiries were made from the village landlords and 
theii- agents, the village headmen, and the respectable in¬ 


habitants, as well as from the village accountant and the 
village watchman. Although, therefore, as I have said, it 
is not improbable that here and there an instance may 
have occurred in which gratuitous relief was given where it 
was not really required, I think that upon the whole every 
precaution was used to ensure its reaching those who 
deserved it. In the cities and towns, committees were 
appinted to enquire into all cases in which gratuitous 
relief was necessary and upon the whole the duty was 
discharged with zeal and with care. 

161. The persons who received relief from the State or 
from Charitable Funds during the famine of 1897-98 would 
in ordinary years receive it either from the sources of local 
charity or from relatives and friends upon whom they were 
dependent. In 1897-98 ordinary sources of local charity 
were in a large measure withdrawn : those who could in an 
ordinary year give assistance to the poor found it difficult, 
with the high prices and distress of 1897-98, to maintain 
themselves ; those, moreover, who in ordinary years could, 
although sometimes with difficulty, spare sufficient for the 
maintenance of those members of their families who were 
unable to maintain them^lves, found it quite impossible to 
do this with the strain upon their scanty resources which 
they had to face in 1897-98. 

162. The recipients of gratuitous relief were chiefly 
women and children. The widow with a young family and 
with no friends able to assist her was often and deservedly 
the object of relief. I regret that I cannot now give 
precise statistics, bnt in the cities more especially the 
reoipients of relief belonged in a large measure to the 
parda nasMn class. 

163. I think that a reliable estimate can he made of the 
number of persons in a given tract who will require gratui¬ 
tous relief at their homes during an acute famine. It 
wnnid probably be easier to frame such au estimate for a 
rural than for an urban area. There can, however, be no 
doubt of the fact that the numbers will vary considerably 
with the severity and stage of the distress. 

154. I do not think that the numbers on relief works 
indicate in any way the necessity for gratuitous relief. 
Gratuitous relief is given to those who are nnable to work 
and who have not relatives and friends bound and able to 
support them. I have already referred in my reply to 
question 21 to the necessity whioh arose in the Farukbabad, 
Maiupuri, and Etah districts of giving gratuitous relief 
both in cities and villages, hut there were no relief works 
whioh were resorted to, except in numbers which were 
comparatively insignificant. The two classes of relief— 
relief upon relief works and gratuitous relief—are so 
entirely distinct in their objects that I much doubt 
whether any safe inference can he drawn as to the necessity 
of one class of relief from the number of persons receiving 
the other class of relief. 

166. I do not consider that the dependants of able-bodied 
workers should be required to accompany the latter to the 
relief works. I think it is desirable that, as far as possible, 
the incapable poor should be relieved at their homes. A 
difficulty might arise under the “ Intermediate ” systein. 
The able-bodied workers are supposed to earn sufficient 
under that system for the maintenance of themselves and 
the support of their “ dependants." It might happen that 
the latter would receive gratuitous relief at their homes 
instead of receiving it from the workers upon whom they 
were dependent, but if the precautions are taken whioh are 
prescribed in Chapter VII of the Revised Famine Code and 
which were directed during the late famine in the form of 
special instructions, there seems to he no reason for antici¬ 
pating that gratuitous relief would be undeservedly given. 

166. If the able-bodied relative declined to go to the 
relief work, be would presumably have other employment 
or resources. If he had, 1 did not think that his " depend¬ 
ants ” should receive relief. If he were able to support his 
dependants, he ought, I think, to be required to do so. 
The question would simply be one of his ability to main¬ 
tain himself and his “ dependants.” If the able-bodied, 
worker preferred to starve or to eke out in some way a 
scanty subsistence for himself, 1 do not think that bis 
“ dependants ” should suffer, and I should be inclined to 
give them gratuitous relief on the lowest scale. The 
danger would be that the able-bodied worker would share 
snoh relief, but that is a contingency which it is difficult 
to guard against and the risk would have to be run. 
Perhaps the best way would he to send the “ dependants’’ 
to a poor-house, bnt this could not always be dona. 

167. Undoubtedly gratuitous relief' was a most popular 
measure during the late famine, and it was undoubtedly 
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sought for by persons who did not deserve it, but effeetnal 
measui’es were taken to exclude the latter. 

158. I would answer this question in the affirmative. I 
repeat that I do not claim that the system was so perfect as 
to exclude all possibilities of fraud and imposture, but pre¬ 
cautions were taken to prevent the distribution of this 
relief to persons who did not require it._ The precautions 
were prescribed by Government by a special order, and tiiey 
have been reproduced in Chapter VII of the Eevised 
Famine Code, 

159. No : I do not think that the successful administra¬ 
tion of gratuitous relief requires a larger staff of supeiwis- 
ing officers in the superior grades than any other kind of 
relief. When the lists have once been framed and properly 
scrutinized, it is not difficult to revise and amend them. 
The agency of respectable landowners can be largely 
employed in the distribution of this kind of relief : they 
will not rob the poor, and they will, as a rule, do much to 
ensure that gratuitous relief is properly distributed. 

160. It depends upon the class of the recipient. It does 
undoubtedly place a social or caste stigma on certain recipi¬ 
ents. Instances came to light in which the doles were 
refused or returned. The respectable native does not wish 
to live on charity if he can possibly help it. When the 
grants for the purchase of seed and cattle were made 
from the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund, there 
were oases in which they were declined and the proposed 
reoipicut preferred a repayable advance from Government. 
This spirit of independence was a satisfactory feature in the 
administration of relief. But when distress is acute and 
when the pinch of hunger is felt, I do not think much 
consideration is given to social and caste prejudices; the 
dole is gladly taken, and its repetition is eagerly sought 
for. 

161. Yes : hut the tendency to cast the obligation upon 
the State only continues so long as private and village 
charity is restricted bv the pressure of scanty resources. I 
do not think it is at all a permanent tendency. 

162. Not to any appreciable extent, I think. 

164, 165 and 166. We bad no State kitchens in the Agra 
Division. 

167. In the form of money. I think it is desirable that 
such relief should be given in the form of money. 

168. It was given at the actual homes of the people. 

169. This is a point which I have referred to more than 
once in my answers to previous questions. The malversa¬ 
tion of pstwaris and subordinates did not manifest itself so 
much in connection with gratuitous relief as it did in the 
preparation of the lists of persons who were deserving 
recipients of the bounty of the Charitable Relief Fund in 
the grants made for the purchase of cattle. Three or four 
patwaris were dismissed, but there was not sufficient 
evidence for their criminal prosecution. 

_ 170 and 171. I have given partial replies to these ques¬ 
tions already. In practice the agency employed was that 
to which reference is made in Chapter VII of the Revised 
Famine Code. In rural areas the patwari and ebaukidar, 
the landholders and their agents, the kanungo or circle 
officer, the tahs'ildar, and the sub-divisional officer were all 
employed either in the preparation or the scrutiny of the 
lists. In the large cities the ward members of the mnnioi- 
palities and other native gentlemen of influence and position 
were employed in the preparation of the lists, and the dis¬ 
tribution of relief under the general control of the District 
Officer and his assistants. 

172. The population; of the poor-houses was never at any 
time abnormally large, and it was everywhere very much 
smaller than during the famine of 1877-78. 

173. The principal inmates were the lame and the blind, 
the old and the infirm. 

174. Persons of the better classes or of respectable 

position did not enter the poor-houses, and, in my opinion 
no degree of pressure would induce, them to go. The' 
principle upon which relief was distributed was that the 
incapable poor who had homes of their own and were 
deserving of relief should receive such relief at their homes, 
and that the homeless poor should receive relief in poor- 
houses, ^ 

175. No, I do not think that there was any. decreased 
reluotanoe to go to poor-houses during the late famine, nor 
was there likely to be. 

176. It was high at times, hut I regret that I cannot 
give precise figures. It, was necessarily high ; the inmates 


of the poor-houses were drawn from the weakest and least 
healthy classes of the community, and they were often 
suffering from fever and dysentry at the time of their 
admission. 

177. In the Farukhabad district there was a very large 
influx of wandering poor from Hardoi and other districts 
in Oudh. They formed more than one-half of the poor- 
honse population. In Agra and Muttra there were consid¬ 
erable numbers of paupers who had wandered from the 
conterminous Native States. 

178. I do not think that any safe deduction as to the 
severity of the famine in the Agra Division could be made 
from the physical condition of the persons who entered the 
poor-houses. Many of them came from other districts and 
fiom Native States, and large numbers of them simply 
represented the mendicant class in their permanently ema¬ 
ciated condition with the infirmities and deformities which 
attract the sympathy of the oharitable. The cultivating 
classes were not largely represented. The weaving classes 
and inferior handicraftsmen were proportionately more 
numerous: they were a weakly set, who, if they had been 
sent on to relief works, would probably have died there. 
Much was done by official and private agency to provide 
employment for the large communities of weavers in the 
Agra city and district, hut employment could not be 
provided for all. 

179. Measures were systematically taken for drafting to 
works or to their homes (if they had them) the inmates 
of the poor-houses. The principle acted upon was that the 
poor-houses were for the poor who were incapable of work¬ 
ing and who had not homes to which they could be sent and 
there receive gr-atnitons relief. The working of this prin¬ 
ciple involved the constant drafting off of the inmates. Ad¬ 
mission was given to all destitute poor: if they were fit for 
work, they were sent to the nearest relief works; if they 
had homes to go to, they were sent to them; if they 
had friends to receive and provide for them, they were con¬ 
signed to their friends; if they were friendless, they were 
brought on the gratuitous relief lists. 

180. I think the dieting is sufficient, but representation# 
were made at times (by other persons than the inmates) 
that it was inadequate. It was varied under medical super¬ 
vision in the case of weak and sickly persons. 

181. I think that the Revised Code is all that is required 
in these respects. 

182. I am not sure that legal powers are necessary. 
What was done in the Agra city was to compel all beggars 
and wanderers to go to the poor-house with the ohoioe of 
being proceeded against under the Municipal Bye-laws if 
they refused to go. As a matter of fact, many of the 
mendicant class successfully evaded the action of the author¬ 
ities. They formed no insignificant portion of the recipients 
of the daily doles distributed by the Church Mission and 
other charitable agencies. 

183. Yes; they were employed on spinning, rope-making, 
and basket-making, but the success was very limited. 

184. There can be no doubt of the fact that many of the 
inmates of poor-houses would have preferred a mendicant 
life outside: they did not like restraint upon their liberty— 
the mendicant classes never do: to have allowed them to 
leave the poor-honses would often have meant death from 
starvation. The escapes were somewhat numerous. Every 
precaution was taken by the superior authorities to ensure 
that no person was detained against his will in a poor-house 
who had any reasonable prospect of support if he or she 
were allowed to leave it. The compulsion exercised in other 
cases simply amounted to a restraint upon liberty in order 
to preserve life. 

186 to 198. There were no relief centres in the Agra 
Division, nor were there any relief kitchens. 

199. The Government advances made in this division 
between the 1st October 1806 and the 30th September 1897 
were as follows 

« 

For the eoDStructibn of jfeaeftcAa wells , , * 149 061 
For other land improvements , *17*333 

For seed-grain and cattle . • , , * 1*66^816 

Total , 3,^, 199 


490. As a rule,,I think that the advances have been used 

for the purposes for which they were given.- The primary 
object of the advances made for the construction of tem¬ 
porary {hachoha) wells was not so much the employment 
of labour as the provision of the means of irrigation. 
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201. Where advancea are made for cat<^ 'and seed and 
where they are utilized for the purpo3es>f6r which they are 
granted, they constitute a : realchenefit to the cultivating 
classes. They are a^yanoes'made at-, a ^ moderate rate of 
interest, and they s^Wlihe needy agrioulturist from the 
exorbitant interest the ruz’al money-lender demands. More 
money could undoubtedly have.been advantageously spent 
in this way : there is scarcely any assignable limit to the 
extent to which these advances could be made -with' advan¬ 
tage to the cultivating classes, but it is impossible that the 
^tate should undertake to make them. 

202. In the ease of advances for temporary wells and for 
seed and cattle the usual period within which "they have 
been made repayable has been two years. In the case of 
more extensive land improvements the term vajriesfrom 
five to ten years. 

203. No advances have been given to landowners and 
cultivators for the purchase of food. 

204. I agree with the principle of making such advances 
to landowners and to the better class of cultivators. The 
small cultivator has little security to give, and there is no 
reason why he should not go to a relief work. The general 
principle upon which such advances should be made is the 
joint responsibility of the village or mahal or patti and, 
it may be added, of the brotherhood or of a sufficient num¬ 
ber of the landowners or tenants to make the ultimate 
recovery of the advance practicable and easy. 

205. I think that in the end it would be more economical. 

206. The difficulty in making such advances is that the 
demands upon the resources of the State would be enormous. 

It does not, however, follow that there would be greater 
indebtedness among the cultivators than there would be if 
such advances were not made. Assuming that the advances 
are absolutely required, and bearing in mind that land- 
owners and cultivators require food if they are to live, it is 
not easy to see why a loan granted by the State (as such 
loans are granted) without interest should increase indebted¬ 
ness more than a loan at an exorbitant rate of interest made 
by the local hania, or some other person. The difficulty 
would lie not only in the provision of the necessary funds, 
but also in ensuring that loans were only granted to enable 
the landowner and the cultivator to obtain the necessary 
means of subsistence. 

207. The total amount of land revenue suspended in the 
Agra Division was B6,08,936. Of this amount, E2,08,6H 
have been remitted, and the balance will be collected by 
instalments extending over the next two years. 

208. In the case of remissions their grant has been made 
conditional upon the production by the landowner to the 
Collector of a schedule showing the names of the tenants, 
the year for which the remission has been given, and the 
amount of rent remitted. The rent so remitted must in 
the aggregate amount to double the amount of the revenue 
remitted. Section 23, Act XII of 1881, authorizes this 
procedure. 

209. Undoubtedly: the relief thus given to the land¬ 
owning and cultivating interests has been very great and 
has been very much appreciated, 

210. 1 think that the amount which has been suspended, • 
but not remitted, will be recovered with ease. It wilt be 
realized by four half-yearly instalments, commencing with 
May 1898. I shall not be surprised to find that in many 
instances the whole of the ai'rear is voluntarily discharged 
before that time. 

211. An answer to the first part of this question has 
already been given. As to the second part of it, no precise 
instructions have yet been issued, but it is difficult to 
ensure the suspension of rent in due proportion^ to the 
amount of revenue suspended. With remissions it is an 
easy matter, but if schedules of suspensions were required, 
the landowner might reasonably object that these suspeu- 
■ions were only obligatory upon the assumption that the 
whole remaining arrears of rent were at once realized. It 
is very unlikely that such would be the case. 

212.. Under the Rent law an arrear of rent is liable to 
interest at the rate of 1 per cent, per mensem ^(section 34, 
Act XU of 1881). A suspended rent demand is an arrear, 
and is, therefore, liable to interest. I am not prepared, 
without further consideration of the question, to say 
whether it ought to bear interest. 

213. The Government has not power to direct the sus- 
nsion of rent on estates held revenue-free in, any case, 
am doubtful how far the Government ought to have 
^uoh a power. The question is one which requires great 


consideration and a much more extended discussion than it 
is possible for me to incorporate in these brief notes. 

214. I do not quite grasp the object of proposing imme¬ 
diate remission instead of suspension in the case referred 
to. Suspension is very often a preliminary step to remis¬ 
sion, but when the suspension is proposed, the pi-eeise and 
exhaustive enquiry has not always been made which should 
precede a proposal to i-emit. If such an enquiry had been 
made, and if it established that the “ crop was only sufficient 
to feed and clothe the owners and their dependants and 
cattle,” I should see no objection to immediate remission, 
but I fail to see any great advantage in it. When the 
demand is suspended, no application should in any circum¬ 
stances be made for its discharge, and a tahsildar disobeying 
the injunction should receive the punishment he deserves. 

215. I regret that I am without sufficient information 
to give a reply to this question. 

216 to 219. There are no forests in this division. 

220. If the parents or relatives of orphans cannot be 
traced, they should, I think, be made over, if possible, to 
some respectable person of the class or creed to which they 
belong upon certain conditions as to the production of the 
orphan to the authorities whenever required before he or 
she attains majority : if no such persons can be found, then 
the orphan, if a Hindu, should be made over to a Hindu 
orphanage or, if a Muhammadan, to a Muhammadan 
orphanage upon the same conditions. If these resources 
are not available, then the child should be sent upon the 
same conditions to a Christian orphanage. This is the 
principle which has been acted upon during the late famine, 
in order to avoid the suspicion of any attempt to 
proselytize. 

221. I do not think so. I do not think that it ia one of 
the duties of the Government of India to provide from 
State funds for the maintenance of orphans at any time 
when famine relief has ceased. The same course would be 
necessary for the support of all persons who had received 
relief while famine continued and were thereafter without 
any ostensible means of subsistence. It may be admitted 
that if the orphanages refused to maintain the ohildren 
without a contribution from Government and no other 
means were available for their maintenance, the State 
would have to coutribute to their support j but if this 
necessity were to present itself on a large scale, it would 
involve fresh taxation in the form of a poor law. The con¬ 
tingency has, however, not arisen, nor is it likely to arise. 

227. Such shops as those referred to might be useful, but 
they afford the opportunity for many abuses and in my 
opinion it is better not to attempt relief in this form. 

228. Such shops are not likely to interfere with private 
trade to any appreciable extent, but I doubt whether in 
practice it would be found possible to limit their benefits to 
a selected number of persons. That is precisely where 
abuses creep in. 

230. It depends upon the form of the relief to which 
reference is made. If grants for the purchase of seed and 
cattle are referred to, it is not of muon use to make them 
if distress is at its height just before the commencement of 
the agrionltural season and there is no prospect of its early 
cessation. The money would be devoted to other purposes, 
and it is better to continue the grant of gratuitous relief 
until there is a prospect that with the subsidence of distress 
agricultural operations will be shortly resumed. 

232. Where an agriculturist is in a position to give the 
necessary security for an advance from Government (taqa- 
«i), I do not think that he should receive help from a 
charitable fund; but I would not lay down any absolute 
rule upon the subject; it is the exigenoies of the particular 
case which should determine whether charitable aid should 
be given or not, even where a Government grant might 
possibly bo obtained. 

242. Starving wanderers were received on relief works if 
they were able to work ; and if they were not able to work, 
they were sent to poor-houses. The numbers were consider¬ 
able at one time: they came for the most part from the 
Native States, and in the Parukhabad district from Hardoi 
and other trans-Ganges districts. The cause of their 
presence was the cause which always comes into operation 
whenever famine is imminent or has declared itself—-the 
desire to search elsewhere for more favourable conditions. 

243. I am not sure that any extension of relief works or 
relief measures will prevent wandering, and in the ease of 
those classes of the people who customarily migrate from 
place to place restraint would have to be used to prevent it. 
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244. I do not think that the death-rate of any district 
was sensibly affected by deaths among wanderers in poor- 
honses or on relief works. Our numbers were not large 
enough to produce such an efleot. 

245. I have given an answer to this question in my 
answer to question 242, 

246. No difference was made in the treatment of 
wanderers whether they came from other districts or from 
Native States. ■ 

247. What was done in this division was, as soon as the 
distress became somewhat less acute, to communicate with 
the Political Agent or Resident of the Native State from 
which the wanderers came, and to make arrangements for 
their return to their homes whether they were employed on 
relief works or reaeived relief in poor-houses. Where the 
wanderers came from other districts and were employed on 
works, they were not interfered with ; but when they were 
tlie inmates of poor-houses, they were usually sent to their 
homes in communication with the District Otfioer con¬ 
cerned. I am doubtful whether it is desirable to deport 
wanderers when distress is really acute; there are many 
objections to it, and the possibility of disseminating 
disease is not the least of them, 

255. In this division. I am doubtful whether there was a 
single case in which death was directly due to stap-ation. 
Whenever the police reported that a death or a suicide was 
probably due to hunger, —and such reports were extremely 
feWj—a further enquiry was made, and I cannot recall an 
instance in which it was established that death or suicide 
was directly due to starvation. In one instance, where a 
mother had drowned herself in a well with her infant child, 
it was reported that she had done so because the_ relief work 
upon which she had been employed was closed ; it was found, 
when further enquiry was made under my directions, that 
the statement was untrue, and that her suicide was due to 
her husband’s desertion, and that she was not at the time in 
want. In another case in another district it was reported 
that a woman had been driven to_ suicide by hunger; but 
when further enquiry was made, it was ascertained that her 
husband was a town ohaukidar and he had driven his wife 
to desperation by his ill-treatment. I do not go so far as to 
pledge myself that there were no deaths directly due to 
starvation j hut if such deaths did occur, the means of relief 
were not absent. In this connection I take the opportunity 
of referring to a pamphlet entitled A Brief Ac count of ike 
Famine of 1897 in the North-Western Provinces of India, 
with the Report on the S'f. John’s College Fund, Agra, 
which has been published by the Rev. J. P. Haythomthwaite, 
of the Church Missionary Society, at Agra. Mr. 
Haythomthwaite writes at page 8 of his pamphlet: “ Prom 
the months of March to October over 80 deaths occurred 
amongst those whose names were registered by me. Of 
these, only 2 who were sent to the hospital aro officially 
known as having died in Agra. The others were homeless 
strangers whose only residence in Agra was in a ditch or 
under a tree by the roadside, and when they died of weak¬ 
ness and starvation, too far exhausted from chronic privation 
to be able to revive even when food was at hand, their lean 
and shrunken bodies were cast into the Jumna with scant 
ceremony and the formality of a visit to a registrar was 
omitted and further on, “Nine of the unrecorded deaths 
which occurred in connection with the St. John’s College 
feeding station were registered by me as being due to 
starvation, but it was impossible to declare in each case that 
no food had been eaten for three days previous to death.” 
Mr. Haythomthwaite is on leave in England, and it is 
impossible to obtain from him the further information in 
connection with these oases which it is desirable to obtain. 
I have the highest appreciation of the services which Mr. 
Haythomthwaite has rendered during the recent famine, of 
his seK-sacrifice, and of his honesty of purpose, but I feel 
sure that in this case, and in other portions of his pamphlet, 
where, for instance on page 7, he refers to “ two villages in the 
Agra district,” from which it is alleged many people emi¬ 
grated during the stress of famine and few returned, he has 
been misinformed. He has been equally misinformed when 
on the same page he says that “ hungry crowds or famishing 
families from distant villages arrived in the towns to find 
very frequently that the relief works were unable to employ 
more, and the poor-houses were overflowing.” No one who 
applied #or labour at a relief work was ever refused it if fit 
for labour. It is true that for sanitary reasons it was found 
necessary to limit the numbers employed upon the relief works 
in the neighhojirhood of the Agra Cantonment, but the appli¬ 
cants for employment, when the limit was reached, were 
drafted to works at a short distance from the Agra city. I 
am not aware of a single instance in the division in which 


assistance was ever refused at a poorhouse or in which the 
accommodatioii was not amply sufficient for a larger number 
of inmates than there were at any time receiving relief in 
them. Mr. Haythomthwaite is, moreover, misinformed when 
he states that out of the thirty deaths which he registered as 
those of “ homeless strangers,” only two were registered by 
the authorities. If Mr. Haythomthwaite were here, I should 
ask him for a list of the names in order to ascertain pre¬ 
cisely how far the deaths he refers to were registered: but 
when Mr. Haythomthwaite refers to “ the formality of a 
visit to a registrar,” he is obviously unacquainted with the 
system of municipal registration. I have no reason to 
suppose that the municipal authorities neglected their duty 
in this respect. Mr. Haythomthwaite did not, it seems, 
refer to the authorities in order to verify his statement that 
the deaths had not been registered. When Mr. 
Haythomthwaite refers to these cases as those of “ homeless 
strangers, whose only residence in Agra was in a ditch or 
under a tree by the roadside,” and when he states that they 
died of “ weakness and starvation,” he is perhaps not aware 
of the fact that the police had instructions to convey all 
mendicants to the poor -house ; that their action in this respect 
caused a great outcry upon the part of the mendicant class; 
that they were forcibly taken to the poor-honse and made 
their escape either on the way or when they had become 
inmates; and that they objected to detention upon the 
ground that they received more and lived better upon what 
they termed the “ Padri’s dole ” and the gifts of the charit¬ 
able than they obtained in the poor-house. These were the. 
classes from which—and I speak frompersonalobservation— 
the majority of the recipients of relief from the St. John’s 
College Fund were drawn. That there should have been 
considerable mortality among them is in no way a matter 
for surprise. I saw them frequently: many of them were 
in the last stage of senile decay ; many of them were 
evidently suffering from chronic disease; many of them 
were ordinary mendicants from the Agra city; many more 
came from a distance because they heard of the charitable 
gifts of the Missionary Society: and to speak of them as 
“homeless strangers,” whose only residence in Agra was “in 
a ditch or under a tree by the roadside,” is merely to apply 
to them a description which would be a correct one at all 
times. Relief would have been given to them at' the poor- 
house if they would have consented to stay there. They 
preferred to receive at a fixed time the doles of the Mission, 
and then to betake themselves to some other source of 
private charity. I am not referring especially^ to the distri¬ 
bution of aid by the Church Mission, but I think that the 
generous charity of private persons and of associations was at 
times indiscriminate and not always wise. 

256. A sufficient reply has been given to this question in 
my answer to 255. 

259-272, 282-287, 290 and 298. I regret that, owing to 
the other demands on my time, I have been unable to pre¬ 
pare answers to these questions. 

{President). —How long have you been Commissioner of 
the Agra Division P—For three years, with an interval of 
five months. 

{Mr. Molderness). —You say in yonr answer to 
question No. 6 that “ the Agra Division is not one of the 
most prosperous portions of the Province. I do not think 
it would compare favourably with the Meerut and Rohil- 
khaud Divisions. On the other hand it has a larger share 
of material prosperity than the Allahabad Division has”. 
Did you form that opinion from your own knowledge of the 
Allahabad Division P—Prom my knowledge of Bnndelkhand. 
I was there eight years. 

You were in Azamgarh P—Yes. 

How does Azamgarh compare with this Division 
generally P—I should say that every district here is more 
prosperous than Azamgarh, taking into consideration the 
over-population of Azamgarh. 

In answer to question No. 7 you say the more prosperous 
cultivators have a certain quantity of jewellery upon which 
money can be raised. Do you know whether jewellery 
was sold or pledged to any extent P—I know it was 
pledged, I cannot say to what extent. I cannot say if 
it was sold. I presume it must have been. 

Did any facts come to your notice that the prices of 
jewellery were very low P—I cannot point to any precise 
facts. I know that complaint was general that the price of 
jewellery was much lower in consequence of the depreciation 
of silver. 

Were brass vessels sold to any extent P—I do not think 
it was done to any great extent. There may have been 
isolated oases, hut it was not general. 
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,VO agricultm'al cattle been gold to any great ^tentP-— 
itration retnms regarding the sale of cattle show that 
lies were much more considerable during the past year 
previously, but at the same time registration has been 
more effective during the past year, number of 

anded cattle sold was much larger than in any previous 
the fact being that owners who had worthless cattle 
id them adrift all through the division, 
r. Sheridan, Executive Engineer, in para^^aphs 60 and 
'hisreport (pages 109 and 110 of Volume III), says that 
I was difficulty in getting fodder, and as a result plough 
,cks which would have cost from fi30 to R35 prior to 
ber or November 1896 were selling in May and June 
for fil6 or R16. Do the facts given here correspond 
your opinion?—Ho, I do not think so. I do not think 
fell in price to that extent. 

as there much loss of cattleP—Comparatively little: 

V more were slaughtered than in ordinary j;ear8 
iccount of the demand of the flesh-eating population; 

V of the cattle sold in pounds were comparatively 
hless for agi-icultural purposes. I never heard of good 
e being sold for slaughter. 

L reply to question No. 9 you say that you think the 
irces of the people were undar-estimatedP—Yes, 1 thmk 
stinotly. 

id many well-to-do agriculturists keep large stocks of 
nj—Yes, large stocks were kept more especially by 
indan. 

'eve these stocks considerable at the beginning of the 
is impossible to estimate. I know their stocks 
) more considerable than the official returns show, 
ou attempted to get a return P—Yes. 

a the same paragraph you say that no duly accredited 
of deaths from starvation was ever reported, 
ifof the division I suppose P-Yes, I refer to that at 
it length in my answer to question JNo. 
see that in all oases of sudden or unusual death enquiries 
5 made P—Yes. . , , , j 

(Then the police reported that the d^th mi^bt be due 
tarvationf—Fic^e answer to question No. 256. 

gather from your note that you had no correspondence 

b^ the Mission at the time P-No. I was .oonstantly pas- 
; through the place where relief was distributed by 

Ihese people were collected near the college V--Yes. 

)id Mr. Haythornthwaite bring to your notice the fet 
t many people were dying in Agi-a f-No, nor to the 
ice of theMaastrate. Ido not question the fact that 
number of deaths was as he states, but I cannot say 

have any reason to suppose that the registration was no 

?c Jurrie to Agra as it usually is. It is impossible to test 
facts now. 

President).— In ovUniviy years how are deaths registered P 
3y the police, the chowkidar and the sweeper. 

[ suppose one of these has to report it to the ThanaP 

I'supposethatisthe duty of the chowkidar P—Yes, and 
0 of the sweeper. , ,, j i.i,„ 

rhey do not both do it, do they P-Yes, both do ; the 
ponsibilty is quite independent. Each is required to 
lort it. , ,. 1 T 

Does that not lead to confusion P—I do not think so. I 
ieve that is the system. 

In a village or town, ordinarily speaking, a ciiowkidar 
ows everybody in his circle and in quiet times reports the 
aths and is likely to make a correct statement, but in 
mSe times when deaths nu^merous there is a g^ 

ahce of his not reporting deaths he is not interested in P 
do not think so, because the whole of the people were 
llected in the Agra Civil lines where they were constancy 
m by every onf. Mr. Haythornthwaite should have com- 
inioated the fact of the f^eaths to the Aowfadar. Large 
owds of people were collected round Mr. Haythornthwaite s 
"Xthe most frequented road in Agra, where chowkidars 
id the police were stationed at intervals. 

Tn the wav things are ordinarily done I suppose no 
dteary poll^man lould take upon himself the husiness of 
Wrttog the deaths of paupers P-Perhaps ttot 
,^rae li villages, but scarcely in a part of Agra inhabited 

r Europeans. 

I thought he would say if I interfere there will be a 
muSort. He would say it is the chowkidar sbusmess or 

N..W. P. 


leave it alone P—I believe that the system is as I have 
described it. 

Is it the sweeper’s business to bury these people 
polioe were required to see after the burial or bux’ning of the 
paupers, advances were made on that account. 

( Hfr*. .—I understand the allegation made by 

Mr. Haythornthwaite in his pamphlet is that 30 deaths 
were not re^steredP—Yes, Mr. Haythornthwaite is not 
acquainted with the system of registration; I have im doubt 
as to the aocuraey of the number of deaths, but at the same 
time his allegation is an assumption that is not founded on 
facts. His idea seems to be that the registration is carried 
out in India as it is in England. 

(Dr. Bichardson).—Vfho is the Eegistrar P—The police. 

He is the only one ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Molderness).—In your answer to question No. 10 
yon speak of the Chambal- Jumna tract of the Etawah 
District. Was that the worst tract in the whole division P— 
Yes, I think, it was. 

What was the cause of the special distress there P—The 
failure of rains and the absolute want of irrigation. The 
people are very poor and had had two successive bad harvests. 
There is no canal irrigation and very little well irrigation. 
Nearly the whole of the land revenue has been remitted. 

In that tract what relief works had you open P—We had a 
large relief work, the Agra-Kalpi road, then we had village 
relief works, tanks and embankments. 

Were they conducted on the partially recoverable system » 
-—Advances were made hut were not recoverable. 

You had village relief also P—Yes, and many people were 
on relief work under the Public Works Department. 

Did cultivators go there P—Yes, largely. 

You say in your answer to question No. 12 that it is a 
necessary concomitant of gi-atuitous and. charitable relief and 
of the agency which must be used for its distribution that 
occasW cases will arise where relief is given to person, 
who are not actually in need of it. By charitable relief do 
you refer to Government relief P—More especially to rehef 
that was not given by Government. 

Do you mean Mansion House Eund Belief P—Yes, and 
local subscriptions. 

Do vou mean they overlapped P-No, the Charitable Belief 
Eund was given in Agra City ; relief was distributed by 
the Municipal Local Belief Committee. 

It is in connection with that relief that you speak P—Yes. 
I say it might interfere. 

In other words it was on liberal lines P-In some ca^ 

it was given where it was not really required. It was diffi- 

en\t in the case of Agra to eay iiparda msUns required 
it or not. These were exceptional oases. 

In reply to question No. 16 yon mention a considerable 
rise in tL death-rate in September and October 1897. 
Up to that it was only normal ?-Yes, and even below. 

Tnthe Agra District it was 4-17 in August, 7-76 in 
Sentember Md 12'39 in October ; in Etawah it was ^26 m 
Sptember’and 8-83 in October; in Etah it was 6-0 in October 
and in Muttra 8-37 in October, so September and October 
seem to have been the worst months P—Yes. 

You say it was due to fever P—Yes, it was so returned. 

Are the remarks that follow that statement based on 
general observation P-Yes, I was in _ camp during Novem¬ 
ber when the sickness was at Its height; no doubt it was 
worst in the depressed parts and attacked all ranks. 

(President).-^on say in your evidenoe that it wa« 
higher in “depressed localities." You mean low-lying 
lands P—Yes. 

(Mr. Solderness).-y^hen did you stop your ^atuitou. 
relief P-On the 1st October and in rural localities on the 
15th October : relief works were closed. I thmk, in Sep- 

tember. . 

During the rains yon had very feW on r—Yes. 

In closing gratuitous relief I tMnk you were ^ven dis- 
cretion by Government as to the exact dates of closing P— 
Yes. 

In closing gratuitous relief, and in exercising the di^aore- 
tion allowed you, how did you satisfy yourself that it was 
safe to close it P-In the first place gratuitous relief was not 
closed before local enquiries had been made in each cmcl« 
and again when it was closed a fortnights dole was given 
in each case. 

2 E 
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Then from what yon have since seen there is nothing to 
indicate that it was closed pvematnrely P—Not in the least. 

I have been through the whole of the Division and I have 
not seen a more pi’osperous Division than this one is now. 
The crops are in splendid condition. 

As regards the poor and incapable people, I suppose they 
are now supported by private charity ?—I think that has 
been resumed. I have never seen any distress in any of the 
villages I have visited. 

In answer to question No. 16 you discuss the interme¬ 
diate system. Your conclusion is that where distress is not 
general or acute it is more suitable than the Code system P— 
Yes, as it was before the issue of the Revised Code. 

You say it restricts the influx upon the works of certain 
classes of the people who do not really require relief. Are 
you satisfied that it admits the weakly and unskilled labourer 
to work P—It does if properly organized. Our system was 
to have a gang of weakly persons with tasks that they could 
perform. 

The intermediate system went through several phases, 
did it not P—Yes. 

When did you first start it P—It was not at finst adopted 
generally. As far as I remember it was first tried in Agra 
in March 1897 and then it passed through one or two phases. 

According to Mr. Sheridan it was started about the 
Soli P—Yes. 

Mr. Sheridan says (pages 102 and 103 of Volume III) 
that the Soli coincided with an immense decrease in numbers 
on relief works, that that may no doubt to some extent be 
attributed to the fact that there was field work, but that 
a change of system by which dependants ceased to be paid 
and the elimination of the minimum wage had a great deal 
to do with the reduction of numbers. Prior to the Soli 
he says the number of workers amounted to 14,300 and 
immediately after the festival they fell to 1,200 ?—To the 
best of my recollection they continued to increase ; on the 
10th of July 29,030 wer'e employed in the Agi'a District, 
in Etawah 14,632 and in Muttra 16,020. 

Then you are disposed to doubt the accuracy of these 
figures, if they apply to this Division P—Yes, I certainly 
am. 

But in the beginning the intermediate system was accom¬ 
panied by a decrease of workers ?—Yes, more especially in 
the Muttra District. 

Were you never apprehensive that the large decrease went 
further than it ought to have gone P—Workers could 
always earn enough for their maintenance. 

If they did their task they could ?—Yes. 

Did they do their task generally P—Yes, certainly ; near 
Agra the task was an easy one. 

Your works in Agra were conducted from March on the 
intermediate system ?—Yes, we never resorted to the Code 
system on the Agra City works. 

You found that with an easy task it was suitable P—With 
an easy task and proper organization I think it is suitable, 
where distress is not acute. 

You had to supplement that by feeding children ?—No . 
we had no kitchens. 

(President). —I think you say the inteiuuediate system 
enabled families to support their young children and weakly 
adults P—That was the assumption made. 

Did you ever go into the question whether it really did P 
—I have often been to works and made enquiries; there 
were complaints, not with reference to the amount paid, but 
as regards wages being cut for short work. 

(Mr. Solderness). —^Mr. Sheridan says that with the 
intermediate system there was no inducement to bring 
oung children and feeble old persons to works P—Yes, 
ecause the weakly adults and young children received 
gratuitous I’elief at their homes. 

That was arranged P—Yes, it was supposed to supplement 
the intermediate system to that extent. Weakly people and 
young children did not come to works. 

It led to a certain amount of breaking up of families P— 
I suppose it would to some extent, at the same time it is 
undesirable to have weakly people on works. 

As a rule your large works were confined to the Agra 
City after March P—Certainly after April. 

In some districts in the Provinces the intermediate system 
was supplemented by kitchens ?—Yes, but it was not consid¬ 
ered necessary here. 


You considered that question P—Yes. 

(President). —Mr. Sheridan refers to an outbreak of 
cholera on the Fort Taj works. When did that occur P—In 
April 1897. 

Was that before the intermediate system came inP—No, 
after. 

He notices the fact that people were living on beef which 
was selling at a pice a seer ?—Yes, I was told that too at 
the time. 

He also mentions (page 109, Volume III) that Jawar and 
b ajra not only reached the price of wheat, but owing to the 
demand for seed-grain exceeded it. Wheat was selling at 
from eight to nine seers, Juar and Bajra from four and a 
half to five P—I think that is a mistake ; juar and bajra 
as far as I remember were never below eight seers. Perhaps 
Mr. Sheridan was misled by the difference of weights, i.e., the 
difference between the bazar seer and the Government seer. 

What was the price of the current gi-ain upon which the 
task or piece-work wage was calculated in March 1S97P— 

I should think it would be 9 seers for a short time. I 
cannot speak with accuracy. 

Was it raised to 12 P—It was raised to 12 in August or 
September. 

(Mr. Solderness). —The intermediate system was sup¬ 
posed to be based on the 12-seer basis P—It was supposed 
to be, but as a matter of fact it varied. 

In Agra the intermediate system did not seem to ultimately 
affect the attendance on works. Tliey rose gradually and 
then went to 30,000?—Numbers were never the same on 
the intermediate system as before the intermediate system 
was introduced into the Agra Division. 

As regal ds the Agra District P—I think that would 
apply to the Agra District too. 

There yon had a low task, had you not P—Yes. 

In the Etawah District you had 18,000 persons on relief 
works prior to the intermediate system, but after the 
introduction of the system numbers fell to 3,000 P—Yes, 
before they were all congregated on one spot, after that there 
were three charges. I think your figures represent one 
charge. It certainly exceeded 2,000. 

When the rahi was cut, was there any amelioration in 
the conditions of the Etawah District?—Not much, because 
that particular tract produced very little rabi.' 

But still there was a large decrease in the numbers?— 
Yes, because we had largo emigration from Gwalior, and 
also from other districts, and measures were taken to re¬ 
turn the people to Native States. 

Were the numbers of emigrants so large as to represent 
the difference P—I’m afraid I cannot answer that without 
knowing the numbers. Immediately after, the whole num¬ 
bers were reduced throughout the division. 

You have no reason to suppose that people Were not 
snfifioiently relieved in Etawah ?—No. 

You say in answer to question No. 23 that residence, 
upon a relief work is not, during the hot weather more 
especially, so much disliked by the people, as it is conceived 
to be. Is there not a particular class of people who dis¬ 
liked residence specially P—The more respectable classes 
would object to it. 

On these large works do you think there was any de¬ 
moralization of people, especially the women ?—^Presumably 
there would be, it is impossible to answer that question. 

Was it ever brought to your notice?—^No, but I think 
it is generally admitted. 

You think the more respectable cultivators Would not 
go? —The more respectable cultivators will avoid relief 
works until they are actually driven there by distress. 

Then how would yon relieve the respectable cultivators ?— 
As a matter of fact the contingency did not arise in this 
division. Cultivators throughout the division were never 
so much distressed as to require relief. 

Relief as a rule was given to the labouring classes P— 
Yes, and to weavers, artizans, etc. Of course we had culti¬ 
vators, but the proportion was very small. 

(President) —Do you think they stayed at home and 
looked after their cattle P—Yes, in one or two eases they 
brought their cattle to relief works ; whole families sOm«- 
times came before the intermediate system was introduced. 

You say in your answer to question No. 26 that the pay¬ 
ment of a minimum wage and Sunday allowance with the 
great attraction of payment for dependents (which increased 
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in an extraordinary degree tlie number of infants 
brought on to the works) did induce people to resort^ to 
the works with great eagerness. I believe non-working 
children below 7 got one pice ?—Yes. 

Do you think that was enough to induce them to bring 
small children to works P—Yes, children were often borrowed 
for the purpose. 

Was that proved to be the case after careful enquiry, 
or merely a general report P—In several instances it must 
have been so. Three or four children of the same age 
were in charge of the same woman. 

Instead of saying “ borrowed ” you might say children 
were sent to obtain something to live upon?—Yes, and as a 
source of remuneration. It is impossible to say that it 
was an actual fact but that was the impression which pre¬ 
vailed at the time. 

If the persons in charge brought them as a source of 
remuneration that assumes that you can make a profit 
out of one pice P—Well, it would. 

That seems rather incredible P—Most likely the children 
belonged to the family or relatives. I don’t think it would 
follow in India that wherever gratuitous relief work was 
asked for it was really required. 

(Mr Holderness). —You say at the end of your answer 
to question No. 16 that you are doubtful whether, under 
the revised edition of the Code, any district of the Agra 
Division would have been declared a “ famine district.” 
Yon would have been satisfied to start with intermediate 
system on works from the beginning?—Yes, knowing what 
I know now I should have done so. 

(President). —Do you think they would have earned 
enough to support their old dependants and non-working 
(iildrenP—No, gratuitous relief would continue as before : 
so far as relief work is concerned, I think the intermediate 
system would have been quite sufficient. 

I understand you would have had liberal gratuitous relief 
coupled with intermediate works P—Liberal so far as to give 
gratuitous relief in every case where it was necessary. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —If so, should not you have started 
your village relief earlier than it was started P—It was started 
m December 1896. 

Had you many people on it in January ?—I am afraid I 
cannot give yon the figures. 

(President).—'Do you think in a future scarcity if 
you started with a modified intermediate system you could 
safely rely upon parents earning enough to support^ their 
non-working children P—I think it would be a question of 
observation at the time. I think it would answer if there 
were few children or it might if necessary be supplemented 
by giving food to the children. 

(Mr. Holderness). —In discussing gratuitous relief in 
your answer to question No. 29, you conclude that on the 
whole it was an acceptable and useful form of relief ? There 
were very few abuses. 

Would you do it on a more liberal scale in a future 
famine ?—I think not. 

In the Lucknow Division missionaries told us that they 
had taken small tracts and put persons on _ gratuitous _ relief 
who were not in receipt of Government relief whose circum¬ 
stances they could not distinguish as being different from 
those of persons in receipt of Government relief. The con¬ 
clusion they drew was that Government relief was too restrict¬ 
ed. Would YOU say this was applicable in your division? 

It ought not'to have been.- We placed no restrictions upon 
its distribution where it was required ; enquiry was made in 
all oases from zamindars, patwaris and chowkidars as to the 
circumstances of the people, and where relief was consid¬ 
ered necessary it was granted. In the case_ of par da 
nashins reliance had to be placed upon the information 
received. 

Government has fixed a rule that the number of persons 
on gratuitous relief should not ordinarily exceed 3^per cent. 
What is your view of that limit P—I think^ that is a very 
high percentage in Agra. It would not be high in Banda. 

That limit would not restrict the relief ^ven in the divi¬ 
sion P—Not in the least; we worked within it. 

In your answer to question No. 32 you say there are now 
no signs of distress in the division ?—Yes, I have tested that 
by four months of touring. 

(President).—Yon say in the same answer that the 
position, of the ordinary agricultural labourer is as good as it 
has ever been. Do you think they have got clothes now ?— 
I think so. I think he is quite as well clothed as ever. 


(Mr. Holderness). —Has there been a full demand for 3^. H. 
labour?—Yes, the difficulty has been to get labour in many Rose. 
parts of the division. SistMar 

With reference to your answer to question No. 57, are the jgpg 
tanks for drinking purposes?—No, for irrigation purposes. ‘ 

As regards drinking purposes is there a want of tanks P— 

There are village wells. 

In the case of sevei-e distress where you felt it necessary^to 
give occupation to cultivators, do you think yon could utilize 
village tanks P - We could have done that. One suggestion 
I made was that village ponds should be dug and deepened, 
and the embankment sloped in order to utilize village labour. 

Yon were reserving this for a later stage of the famine?—- 
Yes. We expected that the distress would be more acute than 
it was; the indications were that the distress would be exces¬ 
sive. 

Your raJi proved better than you thought P—Yes, that 
was what solved the difficulty. 

Yon say in answer to question No. 76 that residence might 
be made compulsory where the labourers resided at a distance, 
of more than two miles from the works. That is where 
distress is very acute P—Yes. 

Yon had no such restriction here?—No. 

In answer to question No. 116, you say you think the 
revised edition of the Famine Code (1898) sufficiently defines 
the functions of the Collector and of the Executive Engineer 
respectively. Had you any difficulties yourself with _the 
Public Works Department P—Not the slightest at any time 
throughout the distress. 

(President). —You think that residence on works was 
not generally distasteful. I see there was some sunstroke on 
works and in winter I suppose the cold must be very severe P 
—We provided huts for them in the cold weather. 

What were huts made of P—Ordinary straw thatch. 

(Mr. Holderness). —In answer to question No. 133 you 
say that there were no complaints in this division that the 
opening of relief works had affected the supply of labour 
to private employers. Mr. Alexander mentions some letters 
to the Pioneer regarding the competition for labour. Did 
these come to your notice?—I heard of them. I think there 
was not the smallest foundation for them. 

Would it be before the introduction of the intermediate 
system ?—I think the letters appeared in the Pioneer in 
February 1897, and the intermediate system was not intro¬ 
duced till March. 

Are the woidcs mentioned in your answer to question 
No. 138 the same as those in your answer to question 
No. 139 p—-Not necessarily. There were several instances in 
which landholders carried out relief at their own expense. 

My answer to question No. 139 refers to cases in which they 
were granted loans on privileged terms. 

How do you think the rules worked P—Loans were never 
given on a large scale. 

Did landowners comply with the conditions P—I think it 
is very doubtful whether the conditions were really carried 
out. The terms are too complicated. 

What did you do for weavers P—There were no Government 
measures taken for their relief; they were generally assisted 
by private persons and missionaries. Advances were made 
for the purposes of weaving. 

Did the Charitable Belief Fund give anything P—It gave 
E3,000. Here it was carried out privately more than as a 
Government measure of relief. 

Do you think Government might have done something for 
them?—The gi'eat difficulty was that employment might 
have been provided, but there was no demand for the 
articles produced; the capital would have been locked up. 

Did you make any calculation of the capital required?— 

Yes, it worked out to a large sum. 

(President). —Could not cloth have been bought and 
then given in alms ?—I think it could have been done. I 
was anxious to make some advances to weavers. 

(Mr. Holderness).—Is it an expensive quality of cloth 
they weave ?—No. It was the cheaper kind. In Fatehpur 
Sikri they weave small carpets. 

(President). —Do they make blankets?—Yes. 

(Mr. HToWeraess).—Did these weavers come to relief 
works?—Yes. 

Did that result their forsaking their trade?—No. 

2 9 2 
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(President). —I snppose ordinary wages remained at ordin¬ 
ary rates. They did not riseP—No, I think the ordinary 
rates continued to prevail. 

Sblderness). —Ton say in your answer to question 
No. 159 that the agency of respectable landowners can be 
togely employed in the distribution of gratuitous relief. 
Did you utilize them to any extent P—Tes, they were 
generally utilized in most of the districts. 

Was money made over to them and were they expected to 
distribute it daily P—It was given twice a month. 

Direct to the recipients P—Tes, in the presence of zemin¬ 
dars. 

The landlord would pick out the people P—Tes, he was 
more or less responsible. 

Tou say_ in your answer to question No. 167 that you 
think gratuitous relief should be given in the form of money 
in preference to grain. In your district was there any difii- 
gi’a'iii P—No. I am not sure that there was 
not difficulty in isolated parts, but in the division generally I 
don’t think there was difficulty in getting gi'ain at market 
rates. 

In your answer to question No. 160 you refer to instances 
where_ the doles were refused or returned. Was there any 
suspicion that it was a sort of inducement to people to emi¬ 
grate P—I believe there was such an idea. 

It was not done merely on account of pride P—Tes, the 
particular cases I quote were. 

Were there many complaints on the part of the people 
when gratuitous relief ceased P—Tes, there were complaints; 
a number of women went to the Collector and asked why 
them pensions had ceased. 

With reference to your answer to question 
.No. 155, the dependants of able-bodied workers are often old 
women, grandmothers and aunts, and if a family goes to 
work it would be difficult to say they should not go with 
^em P- I don t think it is desirable that they should go. 
One of the elder members is left at home and many of the 
ohildren are left in her charge. 

If you prevent an old woman from coming to works, and 
if your theory is that they and young children should remain 
necessary to give them gratuitous 
reliet P—I think m that case there would be no barm done 
if they did receive gratuitous relief, the minimum dole being 
one pice for each child. 

“ y®'*’-' answer to question 
No. 17 7 that in Agra and Muttra there were considerable 
numbers of paupers who had wandered from the conter¬ 
minous Native States. What Native States P—Gwalior and 
Dhurtpur more especially. 

• i^S ^ ‘^oniplaints from the Political Agent that 

mhabitants of British Territory were emigrating to Gwalior P 
—Tes, after our complaints had reached them. I believe it 
was a fact, but not in large numbers. 

Apparently from your answer to question No. 178, weaving 
classes went into poor-houses p—Tes. 

*0 question No. 180 that you think 
the dieting IS sufficient in poor-houses, but representations were 
made at times (by other persons than the inmates) that it 
was inadequate P—Tes. In two oases the Civil Surgeon said 
it was inadequate I think in Etah and Earukhabad. 

What led him to the conclusion that it was insufficient P— 

I cOTld not see any evidence of the fact that it was 
insufficient; after two or three weeks in a poor-house it 
seemed to me the inmates looked sufficiently fed. 

I snppose each poor-house had a hospital P—As far as pos¬ 
sible we segregated the sick. In Earukhabad we could not 
do so. there the hospital was within the enclosure of the 
poor-house. 

In the case of people who had merely run down, were they 
treated as sick P—If the Hospital Assistant certified to it. 
No limit was placed on the medical diet. 

Was the term “ medical diet ” liberally interpreted P—Tes. 

(President). —The prescribed diet was really the minimum 
diet P—Tes. 


made in September and the early part of October for Icatcha 
wells. 

What effect had that distribution of money P—I believe it 
would be safe to say that in every case a well was made. Not 
only did the zemindars, but also the cultivators themselves 
made a large number. 

Had it much effect on the rahi crop P—Tes, both in sowing 
and m the subsequent watering. 

In answer to question No. 201 yon say that advances were 
made at a moderate rate of interest, and they saved the needy 
agiicultunst from the exorbitant interest the rural money 
lender demands. During the last scarcity did the rate of 
interest go up ?—Practically they would not lend at all 
except on jewellery : lending of money decreased and the 
pawning of jewellery very much increased. 

Was that pawning done on honest terms, do you know P— 
I cannot say. 

Reference to your answer to question No. 204, yon 
didn t give a subsistence allowance P—No, it was applied for 
m one instance, but I didn’t consider it necessary. 

Although you approve of the principle P—Tes, I think I 
have said it would be difficult to carry it into effect on 
account of the amount of money required. 

In your answer to question No. 208 you describe the 
^nditions under which land revenue has been remitted. 
Was there any difficulty in giving effect to these conditions ? 
—1 am not able to give an answer just now ; the matter is 
still under enquiry. We have determined the amount to be 
remitted, and the zemindars are required to file a list of their 
tenants whose rent is to be remitted. In one district I have 
ascertained that many of the zamindars decline to accept a 
remission on these terms. 

Jou say in your answer to question No. 210 that you 
*L instances the whole of the arrears of revenue 

mil b6_ voluntarily discharged earlier than the time fixed 
tor paying it. Is that on account of the great prosperity P 
On account of the good 7*cidi harvest. 

Do you know whether wheat has been extensively sold 
torwardP—I cannot say as to the extent. 

^ With reference to your answer to question No. 212 regard¬ 
ing interest on suspended rent, I snppose that question will 
never arise except when a suit is begun P—No. 

Would it be the custom to require interest P—No. 

Have you any further remarks to make with reference to. 
question No. 213P~No. I have not considered it. It is a 
difficult question. 

XT reference to your answer to question 

No. 214, IS it likely that when revenue is suspended only, 
the proprietor will think that he had better collect it as soon as 

he p^ibly can, as he may have to pay rent eventually .!>_ 

In the case of the Gurgaon District we suspended revenue 
and found that the Lambardar, taking advantage of the 
Ignorance of small proprietors, actually did collect a lot of 
revenue and held it in hand, prepared to embezzle it if Gov¬ 
ernment remitted the revenue, or if not to pay it in. 

^ (Mr. JSolderness). Did the area sown in canal tracts 
increase last year P—Tes, enormously. 

Were the crops good P—Tes, at first it was thought to bean 
18-anna one but bad weather intervened and decreased it. 

to question 

No. 230, do yon think the statement of object IV of 
the objects to_which the Indian Charitable Belief Fund 
was to be applied should be so modified as to permit of re¬ 
lief in the shape of seed-grain and plough cattle being given 
to agriculturists just before the rains, independently of the 
character of distress at that particular timeP—I would 
certainly give advances to agriculturists in the shape 
o± gram and cattle just before the rains and without 
reference to the character of the distress if the giving of 
the adrances would enable them to sow land which would 
otherwise remain uncultivated. 

With reference to your answer to que.stion No. 227 had 
you any grain shops in your Division There were one or 
two but they were not recognized by the authorities. 


Did the people in poor-houses themselves complain of not 
having had enough to eat P—Sometimes; what they felt more 
was the restraint placed on them. 

(Mr. Holderness).—In your answer to question No. 200 
you refer to the construction of kateha wells. Was that 
largely done. Yes, it was initiated in this division before 
it was begun in any other ; an advance of Rl,49,060 was 


Ton had no such shops under the supervision of the In¬ 
dian Famine Charitable Belief Fimd P—No. 

Toil cannot say whether such shops, if organized by the 
District Committees under proper superviiion, would have 
worked well or not P—No, my answer does not refer to 
shops organized and managed by the Commissioners of the 
Charity Fund. They refer to some private shops. 
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Ton said that the respectablo cnltivatora did not them- 
solves like to go to the large relief works at a distance from 
their homes or to send their women folk there. Would they 
have the same objection to village works, especially if super¬ 
vised by their village headmen P—No, I do not think there 
would be the same objection on the part of the respectable 
cultivators. 

{Prfside'n£).—'Mr. Alexander, Superintending En^neer, 
in paragraph 5 of his report of the 28th August 1897 (page 
86, Volume III), describes the minimum wage on relief 
works as the smallest amount calculated to preserve life in a 
human being; again in paragraph 16 he says the only com¬ 
plaint they ever made was a stereotyped whine that their 
stomachs were not full. Do you think the D or minimum 
wage is as small as described by Mr. Alexander ?—I don’t 
think he is at all correct. We found under the Code system 
that there were very few labourers on works who hadn’t 
ready cash by them. The labourers were able to save out 
of it. 

Do you think they could save out of the minimum wage P— 
Certainly they did. 

You must consider the price of food ?—Yes. 

Did you ever think out the ration, which is the smallest 
amount calculated to preserve life in a human being P—Well, 
what would be quite enough to preserve life in one human 
being would be insufficient in another. 

Do you think it is proved that this minimum wage of the 
Code is a sufficient wage for a man or woman ? Perhaps you 
have not gone into the question ?—Judging by results ! should 
say it was sufficient, and from my observation of the con¬ 
dition of the people on works, which I may say I visited con¬ 
tinually, I think there is one fact that indicates that the 
wage was sufficiently high, and that is that on several works 
I found confectioners with sweet-meats. At Etawah I noticed 
that tobacco was sold. 

{Dr. Richardson ).—Are you well acquainted with the 
registration of births and deaths P—I am acquainted with it 
to some extent. 

Is there a different system prevailing in towns from the 
district P—Yes, I believe that to be the ease in the Agra 
Municipality. 

Have the sweepers small pass-books?—Yes, and these are 
produced at the Thana. In some oases one of them reports 
at the Municipal office and the other at the Police station. 

There is no risk of a double record?—No. I cannot speak 
with certainty. 

Taken as a whole, do you think the registration is fairly 
accurate, considering the agency?—No, I don’t think it is; 
there is an abnormal difference between births and deaths. 

In the late Resolution by the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh it was stated that the registra¬ 
tion is believed to be phenominally accurate?—I think the 
death registration is more accurate than the birth. 

(President ).—Did you find more deaths of men reported 
than of women?—As a rule that is the tendency. 

(Dr. Richardson ).—Similarly the tendency is to omit 
the Jju-ths of girls?—Yes. 


You say in paragraph 15 that fever was much higher in 
depressed localities than in other plaaes. Had this prevalence 
of fever any topographical relation to canals in the Agra 
Division?—I don’t think it had, because it was found 
excessive in parts of Muttra, which were not near canals. On 
the other hand it existed in two circles in Etah, near canals. 

I suppose that would leave it undecided?—I think it is 
connected with the drainage and therefore indirectly due to 
canals. 

It would signify whether the tract of country were water¬ 
logged by excess of water from canals or clouds, as regards 
the production of malaria P—Yes. 

So even if good drainage were provided, the same effect 
would be produced in certain parts of the country?—Yes. 

Yon saw no connection between the prevalence of fever 
and the nearness of canals?—No, one or two places were a 
great distance from canals. 

In the Agi-a District the mortality from fever rose from 
1,881 deaths in July to 11,329 in October; did you hear if 
there was anything peculiar about the fever?—No, the Civil 
Surgeon went round and said so. 

It was ordinary malarial fever?—Yes, with complica¬ 
tions. 

Not directly connected with famine ?—No. 

You say in your answer to question No. 23 that workers 
were drafted from one work to another when the numbers 
became excessive and the necessity of extra works was 
further increased by outbreaks of cholera. I was wondering 
whether when yon made those drafts you conveyed the 
disease from one work to another?—No, .we started anew 
work in that case. 

Were the first poor-houses opened in the Division private or 
State?—They were State, except the Municipal poor-houses, 
which were opened in one or two cases. 

When did you close poor-houses ?—At the beginning of 
October. 

What was the number in them ? —I cannot say. It was 
low, except in Agra. 

What became of them?—A great number in Agra belonged 
to GPwalior and Dholpur; we returned them by train to those 
places. In other eases we sent them to their villages and 
gave them a dole to enable them to reach their homes. 

How many times a day were they fed?—Twice in Agra, 

Did they approve of being fed that number of times or 
did they prefer to have the whole quantity at once P— 
They didn’t seem to express much complaint. 

Evidently the officer in charge had a free-hand to give as 
much as was required ?—Yes, generally; in one poor-house 
they were too liberal. 

You had no kitchens ?—No. 

Did you see any need for kitchens as regards children P 
Did they keep in good condition with their mothers p—I 
never heard any complaints. 

Were any orphans left on your ^andsP—There are none 
now. We never had many. 


Mr. H. .0. A. CoNTBBABB, Collector of Agra, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

(a) Departures from the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh Famine Code. 

1. Circle officers were required to visit each village in 
their circle once in 10 days, instead of once in a week, as 
prescribed by the Code. Even with this alleviation their 
work was very heavy, involving in one kanungo’s circle visits 
to over 10 villages daily, and in none to less than 7 villages. 
In many of the villages, moreover, if not in most of them, 
outlying hamlets have to be visited occasionally in order to 
see the sick and decrepit who have been unable to attend the 
muster before the circle officer. In the two most distressed 
tahsils, as it seemed impossible that any one with other work 
should perform the duties of circle officers properly, special 
circle officers were appointed. In the remaining tahsils the 
supervisor kanungos executed this duty at the expense of their 
leo’ular work. The Eevd. J. G. Potter, a Baptist Mission¬ 
ary, once suggested to nie that Missionaries might be 
appointed volunteer circle officers. But I believe that, 
unless forced to do so, no one with business of his own would 


undertake this work for more than a week at a time in the 
hot weather. 

2. The intermediate system was introduced about the 26th 
March 1897, that is, about 2i months after the district had 
been officially recognised as distressed. This system was of 
course unknown to the Code. On its advantages or dis¬ 
advantages I am not qualified to express an opinion ; that is 
a question for professional engineers who have been in charge 
of relief works, and as the District Engineer is giving 
evidence before the Commission, it seems fitter that he 
should be examined on the point, 

3. Workers received no wages for Sunday. It was found 
that if wages for two days were given to the workers on 
Saturdays, as directed by the Code, the works were on the 
last day of the week crowded by people who attended them 
on no other day, and whose sole desire was to get two days’ 
wages for one day’s work. 

4. It was generally found impossible to obtain poor-house 
cooks and sweepers from amongst the population of the poor- 
houses, as recommended by Sir Charles Elliott’s note attached 
to the Famine Code. Such servants were therefore appointed 
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fyom outside tke poor-kouses and were paid in cash instead 
of in grain. 

{Ji) The degree of success in relieving distress, in saving 
life, and in ‘maintaining economy. 

Distress was general thronghont the district, which has an 
area of 1,856 square miles and a population of 1,003,796. 
But I believe that it was acute only in two of our tahsils. 
Bah and Khairagarh, which have together a total area of 651 
square miles and a total population of 349,741. As the 
water of the former lies from »0 to 100 feet below the sm-- 
faoe, and as the water of the latter is brackish, both suffered 
severely from the failure of the rain in 1897, following upon 
rather short rains in 1896. Even in Bah and Khairagai’h 
I consider want to have been acute only during the 
period when the whole district was officially recognised 
as distr-essed, that is, from the 16th January to the 
30th September 1897. I would note that as in 1877-78, 
distress seems to have been almost confined to the day 
labourer and mendicant classes. About three-quarters of 
those relieved were Chamars or Koi-is, that is, membei-s of the 
castes from whom in this district day labourers are mainly 
drawn. The landed classes, whether proprietors or tenants, 
were pinched, but not distressed. They had to do for them¬ 
selves what in years of ordinary prosperity they pay hired 
labourera to do. It is trne that, on the whole, they realized 
only half crops, but, on the other hand, they got double 
rices for those crops. Where the loss did not exceed one- 
alf the crop, they probably did not suffer to any noticeable 
extent. 

Prices are rrsually highest at the beginning of a famine. 
The prices of grain at the beginning of the scarcity of 
1896-97 were considerably higher than the prices at the 
beginning of the scarcity of 1877-78 ; but if we consider the 
decreased purchasing power of silver, the difference was not 
so great as might have been expected. At one time in 
1896-97, again, the number of persons under relief (about 
83,000) was much greater than the highest number (about 
28,000) under relief at any time during 1877-78. But this 
was entirely due to the existence of the great park work at 
Agra, which alone absorbed some 15,000 to 17,000 woiher-s, 
half of them the wives and children of menials earning wages 
in Agra Municipality and Cantonments. As soon as this 
work was closed in consequence of cholera, other works being 
provided at a few miles’ distance from Agra, the numbers 
under relief suddenly subsided People who had come one 
and a half miles to work at the Park would not go three 
miles to work on the roads. On the whole I believe that in 
this district the scarcity of 1896-97 did not approach in 
severity that of 1877-78. I was not myself employed on 
famine duty in 1877-78, but 1 had in an official capacity to 
read and to write a good deal about that calamity. 


were, in fact, a failure in this district, and we had to depend 
almost entirely on lai-ge works under departmental controh 
Ttie list of really useful larae works available for purposes 
of famine relief was therefore almost exhausted. But the 
number of reservoirs that can be dug or improved during 
future famines is in this district almost unlimited. 

No relief centres or relief kitchens were found necessary. 

The land revenue of the district is, cesses excluded, 
B17,44,763. Of this, R41,t09 were remitted, and 
Rl,62,700, with cesses in proportion, were suspended. The 
condition of these concessions was that rent to twice their 
amount should be remitted or suspended. Several cases 
where the landholders are said to have violated this con¬ 
dition, and where in consequence the concession to them 
will probably be cancelled, are under enquiry. No interest 
is to be charged on suspended rent. The suspended revenue 
is being collected by instalments, the latest due in Decem¬ 
ber 1899. So far as I know, Government has no statutory 
power to order suspensions and remissions of rent in revenue- 
free villages ; and it ought, in my opinion, to have that 
power. No such suspensions or remissions were made in 
revenue-free villages. Personally I believe that these 
suspensions of revenue were granted with too free a hand. 
Their justification was of course that without them suspen¬ 
sions and remissions of rental could not be made : and that 
in the most distressed tracts it was safer to assume that the 
tenantry were in some measure impoverished. Prom what 
I have already said it will be seen that, in my opinion, the 
landholding class have not become poorer or more indebted 
in any way in consequence of the famine. It is more or 
less their own fault if they are not in easy circumstances ; 
for enormous concessions have been made to them by 
Government during the past 80 years. Dntil 1822 they 
were allowed to retain only 10 per cent, of the gross rental, 
the same proportion as Akbar had left to them. In 1822 
their share of the rent was raised to 20 per cent., in 1833 to 
885 per cent., and at the settlement next succeeding that of 
1833 to 60 per cent. The uselessness of these concessions 
from a political point of view is shown by the fact that not 
one landlord in a thousand knows that they were ever made. 
Most landlords think that their forbears and themselves 
have enjoyed 60 per cent, of the rental from the earliest 
times. 

The money advances granted by Government during the 
famine for agricultural purposes were as follows:— 

R 

For unbricked wells, free of interest • 27,226 
For masonry wells, at 4) per cent. . , 11,149 

„ „ at 6i „ (the rate 8,820 

of ordinary years.) 

For seed and cattle at 6( per cent, (the 27,615 
rate of ordinary years.) 


The arrangements made for relieving distress were, in my 
opinion, completely successful. Although three or four 
enquiries into cases of suicide or natural death, at first alleged 
to be due to starvation, took place, the death could always bo 
traced to causes other than hunger ; and no death certainly 
due to starvation was discovered. The mortality of the 
district rose only slightly above the normal. The average 
of 10 preceding years had been about 35 per thousand ; in 
the year ending with September 1897, it rose to about 37. 
Five poor-houses were opened in different parts of the 
district. The house-to-house relief of parda nashins and of 
others unable to work began in Agra City and Cantonments 
in November, half the monthly cost of H6,000 being 
found by private local subscriptions and half by Govern¬ 
ment. This system was, when the distress became officially 
recognised, extented to the other parts of the district at the 
expense of Government alone. In every tahsil except 
Firozabad, which was almost untouched by the scarcity, 
large relief works under the Public Works Department 
were opened. Except in tahsil Firozabad, no village was 
as. much as 20 miles distant from these works. In Fii'oza- 
bad and elsewhere a few reservoirs were dug or deepened by 
landholders with partly recoverable advances made to them 
under section 65 {a) of the Famine Code. But the greatest 
difficulty was found in making landlords come forward to 
take these advances. As already mentioned, they and their 
tenants wore not seriously affected ; and most of them 
perhaps consider the life of a Chamar or a Kori less valuable 
than the life of a cow. It was, moreover, found impossible 
to obtain the services of any regular inspector of section 
65 (a) works. Two were at different times appointed, but 
both resigned within a fortnight or so of their appointment. 
The exposure which such works entails in the hot weather 
was too great, and the nature of the employment was too 
temporary to attract suitable men. Tillage relief works 


Total 


69,840 


As a general rule, the borrowers spent the money on the 
purpose for which it had been borrowed, although a few 
cases are known in which they did not do so. The advances 
for masonry wells are recoverably in instalments extending 
over from four to ten years, and those for other objects in 
instalments extending over two years. No advances 
were made for the purchase of food; and I consider such 
advances highly objectionable. “ If a man work not, neither 
shall he eat ” should be the foundation of our famine relief 
measures. The system of outdoor relief, i.e., relief elsewhere 
than at the work-house where paupers worked for their food, 
was in England during the first half of this century attended 
with such unsatisfactory results that it had for the most 
part to be abandoned. 

Besides these advances, 1164,795 were distributed from the 
Indian Charitable Relief Fund to 3,240 cultivators as free, 
gifts for the purchase of cattle. One of these cultivators 
received fil5 and all the rest S20 each. 

According to my own calculations, 85,34,574 were spent 
on famine relief in this district; and of this money, 
E4,15,232 were found by Government and HI,19,291 were 
derived from private donations and subscriptions. Of the 
money spent by Government, 113,10,834 were spent by the 
Public Works Department and 111,04,448 by the Collector 
and his subordinates. Of the privately furnished money, 
again, S23,46S were furnished by local subscription, whilst 
the rest was collected outside the district by the Indian 
Famine Charitable Relief Organization. 

The number of units relieved, if all had been relieved cm 
the same day, would have been 6,085,613 j and of these, 
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8,712,472 were relieved by the Public Works Department, 
and 2,373,141 by the Collector and his subordinates. 

Whether the expense of the relief measures in this district 
was greater or less per unit relieved than in other districts 
I cannot say, not having the statistics of other districts 
before me. It is believed, however, to have been slightly 
above the average in the case of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment relief and slightly below the average in that of the 
Collector’s relief. 

Besides the expenditure here shown, about H6,000 were 
spent in test relief works by the Agra Municipal Board. 

(e) and (d), 

I believe that the local Famine Code, even before its 
recent alterations, contained almost all the principles of a 
complete and successful famine policy ; and the only alter¬ 
ation of those principles which I would suggest is that 
village works, like large works, should be placed under the 
control of the Public Works Department. Changes of 
detail as opposed to principle can be safely made, as the 
emergency arises, by the Local Government ; but the fewer 
such alterations are the better. 

The amended North-Western Provinces and Oadih. Famine 
Code should, in my opinion, be weeded of all the tabular 
matter with which it has lately been enlarged, and should 
thereafter be made one of the books in which junior officers 
of the Civil Service and Public Works Department are 
examined at their departmental examinations. 

I now proceed to deal with some of the questions raised 
in the addenda and corrigenda portion of the papers 
issued to witnesses by the Famine Commission. 

The commercial operation known as a corner in grain has 
of course been familiar to Orientals ever since the time of 
Joseph at latest. Many merchants probably wished to effect 
this operation when scarcity lirst threatened at Agra in 
1896 ; but none of them succeeded in effecting it. The 
sources of supply were too numerous ; the competition 
amongst traders too great ; and railways, by which the 
market could be flooded with grain as soon as prices rose 
much above the average of neiglibouring ,markets, were too 
numerous. When grain reached famine prices in Septem¬ 
ber 1896, many people, European as well as native, thought 
that the dealers had combined to heighten those prices ; 
but when Messrs. A John and Co imported some of Messrs. 
Ealli and Co.’s foreign wheat, for sale to their factory 
hands at Agra, it was found that on its arrival this wheat 
cost nearly, if not quite, as much as the country wheat sold 
in the Agra markets. The persons who fix the rates in 
those markets can easily be identified. They are the 
brokers of the two principal market places, Phillipsganj 
and Simsonganj, and chiefly of the former. I believe that 
the rise of prices was quite natural, and that it was caused 
chiefly by the failure of the crops in the Allahabad Division 
and other tracts of severe distress. The failure of about 
half the crop in this district was not alone sufficient to 
account for it. Though often urged by non-officials of 
different classes to attempt to influence the market rate, 
the local authorities took no action in the matter, and I 
believe that they were right. It is as dangerous to play 
with a large volume of flowing trade as it is to play with a 
large volume of flowing water. No obstacles to the flow 
existed in this district, which is traversed by three different 
railways. 

I would divest the Collector of all control over the 
management of relief works which have been entrusted to 
the Public Works Department. The Public Works Depart¬ 
ment has its own capable supervising officers ; and I am a 
great believer in the efficacy of division of labour. It seems 
probable that various statutes and Government Orders al¬ 
ready direct the Collector to do daily as much as the ablest 
and most industrious man could properly perform in two 
days. Every successive administration adds materially to 
his prescribed tasks, throwing upon him duties for which 
special departments already exist. But during the IO5 years 
or so that I have been in charge of districts, no administra¬ 
tion has attempted to grapple with the task of relieving 
him of old burdens. Without such relief no real progress in 
general administration, as opposed to mere progress on 
paper, is, in my opinion, possible. 

It would be better probably to make over the supervision 
of all relief works, whether small or large, to the Public 
Works Department. There seems no reason why the super¬ 
vision of village works should be left to Collectors and to 
landholders, who ai'e necessarily amateurs in such matters. 
It is always cheaper in the long run to employ a professional. 


This would not prevent landholders from supplying a part of 
the money for small works, as at present. The Public 
Works Department should have control of all matters con¬ 
nected with the works, the payment, the conseiwancy arrange¬ 
ments, and everything else. The rule of many masters is no 
better a thing now than it was in the days of Ulysses and 
Thersites. 

The pressure of population is not severely felt in this 
district or the neighbouring district of Muttra, which I 
knew for seven years. South-west of the Jumna, where 
seven out of their twelve tahsils lie, both districts resemble 
in this respect the adjoining Native States of the Centxal 
India and Bajputana Agencies. The inhabitants of the 
Agra dis'rict at the census of 1891 (1,003,796) were 6'7 per 
cent, fewer than at the census of 1872 (1,076,005) ; and the 
decrease ii greater than can be accounted for by the transfer 
of some villages to Muttra in 1878. In the parganas now 
constituting the Muttra dis'rict the popuiation was 
actually less in 1891 than in 1853 ; and a reduction of 14’2 
per cent, took place betw-een 1872 and 1881, chiefly in conse¬ 
quence of emigration during the famine of 1877-78, and 
veiy heavy fever mortality which for three years followed 
that famine. The population of both districts, however, 
rose appreciably between 1881 and 1891. The food supply 
of both is still in excess of local i-eqnirements ; and a consid¬ 
erable surplus of wheat is exported. Here, as in most other 
parts of India, the rise of prices is probably due far more to 
the depreciation of silver than to the increased demand 
caused by a gi-owing population. All over the world the 
gold price of grain has fallen greatly during the last quarter 
of a century. The money _ wages of the labouring classes 
have unfortunately not risen in anything like the same 
proportion as the price of food-grains ; but as some consid¬ 
erable porfion of each rural labourer’s wages is usually paid 
in grain, the working classes have not greatly suffered. 

The natural tendency of population in the absence of 
physical or prudential checks or both is of course to increase 
slightly beyond the means of healthy subsistence. In 
answer io the Commission’s questions as to physical checks, 
I would note that peace, vaccination, and operations for the 
relief of famine have no doubt greatly removed the physical 
checks ; but that the suppression of girl murder and widow 
burning, and sanitary improvements, have probably had 
little effect. Both girl murder and widow burning were 
always confined to small sections of the upper castes ; and 
even amongst those sections widow burning was never at all 
general. Money for sanitary improvements on a large scale 
has hitherto been wanting ; and even where it has been 
forthcoming, as in the case of the water works of our large 
municipalities, these improvements have failed to reduce the 
death-rate. The two great physical checks on Indian popu¬ 
lation seem to be malaria and the dirty habits of the lower 
classes. Turning to the prudential check, I doubt whether 
its efficacy is greatly increased by education, as suggested in 
question 271. It is believed that education has not materially 
slackened the growth of population in the three most widely 
educated countries of the world—Scotland, Germany, and 
the United States. In the United States, however, the 
question is complicated by immigration. In New England, 
for instance, the gradual dwindling of the original Yankee 
race is compensated by an inrush of French settlers from the 
adjoining Canadian territory. The dotal system of the 
Roman Law was found to strengthen the prudential check 
at Borne and has been found to strengthen it in Prance. 
But the Hindu and Muhammadan marriage laws are so 
inextricably mixed with religion that it would be imprudent 
to attempt to graft any such system upon them. The law 
of partible succession, which in Prance is said to keep down 
the birth-rate of the agricultural classes, is prevented by 
religious beliefs from having any effect on population in 
India. As physical checks have had little effect, and as all 
known prudential checks are at present impossiUe, it would 
probably be best to abandon the idea of checking the growth 
of population in India, and to turn our attention to trans¬ 
planting it by emigration within the limits of India. I 
believe that villagers are not so unwilling as they used to be 
to leave their own homes. In the Agra Division the popu¬ 
lation of villages on the raviny banks of the Jumna contin¬ 
ued to dwindle between 1881 and 1891, while population 
in other villages of the same districts Increased. The probable 
reason is that cultivators, not tied to the land by rights of 
ownership or occupancy, will not stay to till a bai-ren soil 
when more fertile holdings are still available inland. 

(FresideTa^—Kom long have you been Collector of 
Agra P—Off and on since August 1896. I was for seVen years 
Collector of Muttra. I have been a long time in this part of 
the country. 
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{Mr. Molderness.)—Yon say in the 1st paragraph of your 
note that the Eevd. J. G. Potter, a Baptist Missionary, 
once suggested to you that missionaries might he appointed 
volunteer circle officers. You didn’t take any action on 
that ?—No, the work was very heavy. In some instances 
circle officers had to inspect ten villages in one day and there 
were hamlets too. I don’t think it is a thing for volunteer 
effort. I don’t think volunteers would work on all through 
the hot weather. 

Had missionaries gratuitous relief on their own account 
outside the oityP—Mr Haythornthwaite gave a regular 
dole and Dr. Valentine also; in fact a good many doles were 
being given in Agra. 

Did missionaries exercise any sort of enquiry before 
giving a dole P —We had some doubt as to whether some 
people were not getting doles twice over. I found two 
people were. 

Did Mr. Haythornthwaite suggest to you that your village 
relief was too restricted P—Yes. 

Did he suggest that a good many people who were not 
entitled to relief were getting it P And did he also suggest 
that some people who should have got relief did not get 
it P—I don’t think he suggested it. I have since heard of 
it. 

Had you any correspondence or conversation about the in¬ 
sufficiency of gratuitous relief in AgraP—I had various 
conversations with Mr. Haythornthwaite, and he used to 
criticize the distribution in the city. He was not sure 
that relief was going to everybody who needed it. That 
was the fault of the distributors. 

It didn’t reach the persons on the list P—There was that 
suspicion. With regard to the statement in Mr. Hay- 
thornthwaite’s pamphlet about 30 deaths, I may say that in 
Agra there was abundant provision for relief of all kinds. 
We had poor-houses that would accommodate 1,000 people 
and nobody was ever turned off from there. They never 
had the full number. There were not only poor-houses but 
also relief works where there were 17,000 people being 
relieved, and there was the Charitable Eelief Fund organiza¬ 
tion which began earlier here than in other parts. Then there 
were private relief organizations. We found many people 
had come in from Dholpur. I sent back 200 people to 
Dholpur in one day and these often returned. 

I understand you consider there was sufficient relief ^vea 
in AgraP—Yes, ample. 

The wanderers were mostly people from outside P—Yes, 
mostly from Dholpur. 

There was a further complaint about the mortuary regis¬ 
tration?—The order to the police was that they should 
report every case of a death attributed to starvation. In 
the course of the famine I only received five reports of 
deaths which were supposed to be due to starvation. After 
inquiry not one could be said to be due to starvation. 

I think his complaint is that deaths occurred which 
did not come to notice and were not brought on to the 
register?—Yes. He says they were deaths of strangers. 
Of course if a person is unknown probably his death would 
not be reported. The rule is that the head of the family 
should report the matter to the police. 

In the case of a wanderer in the city would his death 
come to the notice of the chowkldar P—Certainly it ought 
to. I doubt the statement about SO deaths. 

I understand he never told you ?—^No. 

With regard to the 2nd paragraph of your note, what is 
your opinion about the intermediate system?—On the 
whole it was advantageous as modified. They began by 
giving one mile of road to a contractor, and that was altered 
afterwards; they gave a small task to a family. 

I understand the contractor was introduced for a short 
time and abandoned?—Yes, then they gave a small task to 
a family, perhaps three people (one digger and two carriers). 
On the whole, I understand from what the District Engin¬ 
eer says that the people earned more than under the con¬ 
tract system. 

Did you ever look into the question of wages yourself?— 
No. I believe myself that all precautions were taken to 
prevent people being cheated. 


Did yon enquire what they were earning on an average ?— 
No. It cost more in the way of est^lishment, but on 
the other hand there was a saving, as no middleman was 
brought in. 

Was the introduction of the intermediate system followed 
by a fall in the number of workers in AgraP—I don’t quite 
remember. 

Were you apprehensive that the people who required 
relief were being driven off' on account of the intermediate 
system?—No, here the doubt was the other way; as regards 
giving work to people who did not really require it. 

Who were the people who came P—Most of the enquiries 
showed that they were the wives of menials, syces, and grass- 
cutters and that their husbands were earning wages in 
Agra. 

But not much more than in ordinary years?—No. 

Grain was at double the price P—Yes. 

Then possibly the income would not be sufficient P—Yes, 
hut you must take into account the amount earned by the 
children. 

In paragraph 4 under head (6) you say that distress was 
acute only in two tahsils. Bah and Khairagarh. Had yon 
relief works in each tahsil P—Yes, large works and also relief 
works under 65 A. 

Were all these relief works conducted under the interme¬ 
diate system P —Yes. 

Did you personally see these works during the hot 
weather?—Not while the intermediate system was on. 

Had you any complaints from tahsildars or revenue 
officers that the intermediate system was not giving suffi¬ 
cient relief?—No. 

What is the present condition of these two tahsils?—I 
think they are doing very well. 

Had you gratuitous relief in these tahsils P—Yes, every¬ 
where. 

Has there been any great loss of cattle there P—I believe 
there was considerable loss of cattle, at all events there was 
a meat trade going on. In Agra meat is salted and 
exported to Burma. That did a great trade. 

Do you think agriculturists were driven to part with their 
cattle P —I think so to some extent. 

. Was this because fodder was dear or because agriculturists 
were hard up P^—Fodder was dear. 

In the district generally mortality was not excessive till 
the later months of the year P—At that time the question of 
fever complicated it. 

In Bah and Khairagarh was the mortality excessive ?—I 
don’t think it was. 

Were there any signs of depopulation P—No; during the 
cold weather of 1896-97 there were reports of emigration to 
Malwa, but that happens always. 

Since the famine was over there have been no signs of 
depopulation ?—No. 

You say as soon as work in the Agra Park was closed in 
consequence of cholera, other works being provided at a few 
miles distance from Agra, the numbers on relief sud¬ 
denly subsided. Was that because the work was too far P— 
It was not too far, but they didn’t care to go so far. Women 
and children were not so distressed as to care to go any dis¬ 
tance. 

I suppose their wages would depend upon the work they 
did. If they had to walk some miles to their work that 
might reduce the quantity of work turned out. Perhaps you 
have not looked into the point ?—No. 

As to mortality, you say the average of the ten preceding 
years had been about 35 per thousand ; in the year ending 
with September 1897 it rose to about 37. Do you connect 
the excess mortality with fever P—In a famine year people 
who are weakened are unable to resist fever. 

Did you have any special enquiries made as to the fever P 
—Yes. 

Was it a fact that fever was prevailing among all classes ? 
—^No. 

You know there was high mortality and you connect it 
with fever P—Yes. 


I mean having regard to the amount of the task they 
did.^ Did you look into the question as to whether they were 
earning a subsistence wage P—It varied according to the 
price of hajra. Under the intermediate system payment was 
mad* by results. 


You say village works were a failure in the district. Was 
it because landlords would not take advances P—Yes. 

Did they think the terms too hard P—I don’t think that. 
1 think they would have taken advances freely, but we could 
not get proper persons. 
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Were yon anxious to have village works P—We tried to 
get proprietors to take them np, but they would not oome 
forward. 

You didn’t attempt them through direct agency P—No. 

. What sort of reservoirs do you refer to in your note P— 
Ordinary village ponds, which can be improved considerably. 

This was not taken up P—No, not to any extent. 

With regard to suspensions of revenue, you say that you 
believe they were granted with too free a hand P—Yes, I was 
not consulted in the matter. 

Was that at the beginning of the famine P—About the 
autumn harvest of 1896. 

You think these suspensions were not required P—Not in 
every case. Perhaps in Bah and Khairagarh they were. 

You suggest under the heads (e) and (d) that village 
works, like large works, should be placed under the control of 
the Public Works Department. Why do you suggest that ? 
—I don’t see why you should have a divided Government 
in this matter. They are really public works. 

(President.)—They are not public works with a public 
works object P—They are an improvement of villages, a 
work of permanent utility. 

(Mr. Holderness.)—There is a question whether the public 
works stalf is adequate P —I think they can get provisional 
hands more easily than we can. 

As regards the wheat that you say Messrs. John & Co. 
imported, was it solely for their factory hands P—Yes, they 
have 800 hands. 

It was not a successful experiment P—No. 

Had it any effect on the local market P— I don’t think so. 
I think many people did not know of it. 

You would divest the Collector of all control over the 
management of relief works which have been entrusted to 
the Public Works Department on the ground that the Col¬ 
lector is overworked. Would you still make the Collector 
responsible for all relief arrangements P—After works were 
started I would divest him of all control. 

What control did you exercise P—Frequently the only 
thing I did was to fix wages. 

That is a non-professional matter P—Yes. 

Would you not continue that amount of control P— I 
think the Collector might be consulted as to the wages, but I 
think once you have given works over to the Public Works 
Department it is for them to run it themselves. 

(President.)—Don’t all kinds of relief hang together, 
Ptmlio Works relief and village relief P—-Of course I would 
consult the Collector as to the amount of work required, but 
when once the Public Works Department have started works 
then let them continue. 


(Mr. Molderness.) —If you found people who are coming 
to your village relief work are getting into bad condition P— 
Of course that would be mentioned in the report to Govern¬ 
ment. 

Would you merely allow the Collector to report that to 
the Superintending Engineer P—Anything of that kind the 
Collector would bring to the notice of Government in his 
fortnightly report. 

Even then the Collector would exercise some supervision P 
—He would tell the Public Works Department authorities 
what works were necessary. You would report to the Commis¬ 
sioner and he would communicate with the Public Works 
Department. 

Had yon any difficulties with the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment P—None. 

With regard to the population question, the population of 
both Muttra and Agra has risen P—In Muttra it has retro¬ 
graded since 1853. There have been two falls. Between 
1853 and 1863 there was the mutiny and between 1873 and 
1881 there was famine and fever. 

I suppose no test censuses have been made since the last 
famine P—No. 

Have any measures been taken to check the chowkidars’ 
reports ?—I cannot say. I have been away during the cold 
weather. None in my own time. 

(Mr. lIigham.)~Yon say village works were a failure P — 
I mean there were very few landlords who volunteered to 
make them. 

Do you think landlords wanted improvements P—They had 
to pay back advances which they did not like. 

They took no interest so far as their tenants were con¬ 
cerned P—I think the zemindars did not care about the 
people to be relieved (Chamars, Koris, etc.). 

Do you think the intermediate system, when rigidly en¬ 
forced, resulted in keeping any people away from works who 
really required relief P—I cannot say. Of course, there was a 
drop in the numbers on relief after the intermediate system 
was begun. 

That system depended upon the head of the family com¬ 
ing forward, but how about the case of a family that had no 
head ; for instance, if you had no diggers and several carriers P 
—I think among labourers there would be few such families. 
When a widow has lost her husband the younger brother has 
to marry ; she is still subject to the head of the family. 

There must have been many cases in which women and 
children came to works without men. Do you think they 
found em'i loyment under this system or were they obliged 
to go away P—I did not hear any complaints about their 
being turned away. 

It was not so marked as to come to your notice P—No. 


Eai DirsaA Paeshad Bahadub, of Farnkhabad, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s qnstions. 

• 1. No particular area of this district was affected, but 
scarcity was general in the whole district. The distress was 
more severe in the villages having hhdhi and hhur soils than 
those irrigated by canals or wells. 

2. The distress was due to failure of rains and high prices 
of grain, as well as scantiness of harvests. 

3. (a) The quantity of rain in the famine year was half 
that of the previous years. The kharif crop was about one- 
third, and the rabi about two-thirds, of the normal crop. 

(5) The prices of grain were higher than in the past 
famines. 

4. The condition of the affected area was normal up to 
the failure of the rains, but the harvests of latter years were 
poorer than usual. 

6 . There are some villages which, owing to the badness of 
soil and want of irrigation, do not enjoy a fair measure of 
well-being even under normal circumstances, and usually 
obtain thejr livelihood with some difficulty. _ The condition 
is not peculiar to any section of the population. 

6 . There are three kinds of soil in this district: (1) that 
irrigated by canals ; (2) that watered by wells ; (3) that 
dependent on the rains. 


7. The people have no reserves of money or food, and in 
the event of failure of rains and harvests they take their 
cattle to other villages, and go themselves to the city or 
other villages where there is work for labourers. 

8 . The late distress is considered more severe and durable 
than that experienced in the famine of 1877. 

9. I can say nothing by my own experience on the first 
part of the question ; but, as sufficient relief was given 
where it was wanted, I think that the estimate was correct. 

12. As far as I know, relief was given to those persons who 
really deserved it. It is rather difficult to say that there 
were no irregularities. Belief was given after full enquiry 
and test. 

13. I think the persons relieved were entitled to such 
relief. 

18. The test prescribed by the Famine Commission is 
proper, and the experience of the late famine confirms this 
view. 

19. Labour was no doubt a condition of receiving relief 
in the cases of those employed on test work, but persons in 
the poor-house or those receiving gratuitous relief were not 
compelled to work. 

20. Women and children were also employed on the test 
work. 
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27 . Cooked food was not at all distributed in this district, 
but gratuitous relief was given through the medium of the 
poor-houses and money was distributed to the indigent at 
their homes. 

28. I myself had experience of home relief in three villages, 
and I think that it was conferred on those persons only who 
were in real want. 

29 Gratuitous home relief was not given too early in this 
district; and I have no recollection of the past famines on 
this point. It is evident that relief is more beneficial and 
saves lives if given in time, and people do not desert their 
native places. Excepting two or three sections of the people 
who have no hesitation in accepting charity, the other sec¬ 
tions are not at all afEected by an early distribution of relief. 
It has been experienced that many persons at first refused to 
accept any gratuitous relief; and those persons who had 
some means of private assistance totally refused to accept 
Government relief. 

31. Relief in the form of loans, taqavi, and remission and 
suspension of land revenue Was given. I know nothing 
about the relief given in the former famines. 

32. It is hoped that these people will gradually, though 
not speedily, recover their former position if the future crops 
and trade are not injured. There will probably remain no 
permanent effect of the late famine in this district. 

33. There are no defects other than those I shall mention 
later on under “ Poor-house and Orphans.” 

35. Patwaris are maintained for this purpose. 

39. In this district poor-houses were opened, test works 
were started, and relief was given to parda nashin women 
and invalid persons at their homes in the form of money, 
and to landlords and cultivators by means of taqavi and 
suspension and remission of land revenue as well as seeds. 

40. I have gained personal knowledge of the working of 
these measures as a visitor to the Parukhabad poor-house ; 
the distribution of money to parda nashin women, etc., 
was in a portion of the town under my supervision ; I have 
also gained some experience of taqavi and suspension and 
remission of land revenue as a landlord. 

44. I can speak of three kinds of relief:— 

(o) poor-houses; 

{b) gratuitous relief distributed at the homes of per¬ 
sons ; 

(c) relief given to landholders and cultivatoi-s by 
means of taqavi and suspension and remission 
of land revenue. 

(a) As to the poor-houses, I am of opinion that snch relief 
was adequate both with regard to the help given to the poor 
and from the point of view of economy; but, as I have 
stated separately, it would have been much better, and the 
relief would have been more beneficial, if the rations of the 
inmates of the poor-house would have been a little increased 
and the winter clothes also would have been supplied to them 
to the extent of their wants. The greatest advantage of 
such relief is that the persons who wander here and there and 
whose number increases very largely in famine days, so 
much so that they become a nuisance to the public, obtain 
their livelihood Under proper supervision and good arrange¬ 
ment. 

(b) The persons whose troubles are not known tb the pub¬ 
lic and who do not like to look to others for their help ai-e 
relieved in this way. Besides, the villagers afid members of 
a family receive relief at their homes and are not coinpelled 
to separate from one another. The only shortcoming in the 
system is that it is difficult to find out persons who are in 
real need; that such persons cannot be tested properly^ and 
there is generally some risk of leaving out deserving persons 
and helping the undeserving. 

(c) Taqavi is very beneficial to the needy cultivators, but 
it is a matter of experience that the benefit of taqavi is not 
fully enjoyed by the cultivators. The menial servants of 
Government derive an undue advantage from it, and the 
petty landholders ate not willing to stand as sureties with¬ 
out olaitaing a share for themselves. The rranlt is that the 
cnltivatbrS who were unable to find sureties ct Who were utterly 
destitute are not relieved. I have expressed my opinion 
aS to su pension and remission of land revenue in tofiother 
place. 

45. ' I have already stated what I think about the poor- 
houses, and sm pension and remission of land revenue. On 
other points I have no sufficient experience. 


148. Not mere than 1 per cen+. of the population was at 
any time placed on gratuitous relief in my opinion. 

149. This sort of relief was mainly given to the inhabi¬ 
tants of city. 

150. In fact this help was confined to those who were in¬ 
capable of work ; for instance, those that were old, young, 
and infinn. The help was also given to women who did not 
appear in public. 

151. In ordinary years such persons can support them¬ 
selves even by a rmall labour, but at the time of famine 
they can’t do so, since they are not paid for what they work 
or the petty income they somehow earn is not enough for 
their maintenance. Persons of means no doubt consider it 
their duty to help their relatives in ordinary times ; but 
when scarcity overtakes them, they can hardly be expected 
to do so, for they can then feed themselves, their dependants 
and near relatives with great difficulty. 

152. Yes ; the persons relieved were children and women 
(parda nashin). 

153. A reliable estimate cannot be had, but there will be 
no necessity, in my opinion, in this district of helping more 
than 4 per cent, of the population during an acute famine. 
The numbers may vary with the severity and stage of the 
distress. 

154. I cannot agree with the view that if the number of 
relief workers altending the relief works be small, it may 
presumed that no gi-eat amount of gratuitous relief is 
required. The two things differ from one another. There 
are certain circumstances under which, notwithstanding 
famine, only few persons are likely to attend the relief 
works ; for instance, when irrigation is going on, many 
labourers are engaged thereby, 'while parda nashin women 
receive no help. Under such circumstances it will be wrong 
to conclude that as a large number of persons do not attend 
the relief works, no gratuitous relief is required. 

166. Yes; this also is a test of necessity. 

156. In my opinion it is not proper to help an incapable 
person, who, without a reasonable cause, declines to go on to 
the relief work, even though his relative is ready to go 
thereto. 

167. Yes. I also think that gratuitous relief at home is 
more popular with the people than any other help; and it 
is also a fact that there are certain castes who do not con¬ 
sider it objectionable to seek such help, although they are 
not absolutely destitute and hot incapable of labour, on the 
relief work; but on the other hand, it has also been 
observed that there are certain families, the members of 
which will never take such help, however sore their condi¬ 
tion may be. 

168. ^ Of course it was. In Earukhabad there art nine 
municipal circles. Every circle was at the time under the 
supervision of two raises. They themselves visited every 
house and personally distributed money to persons after a 
careful scrutiny and enquW, and it was under the general 
supervision of the Famine Committee. The same procedure 
was followed by the patwaris, zamindars, and kanungos in 
the rural areas under the control of Tahsildars and Deputy 
Collectors. 

159. In my opinion there is no necessity of increasing 
the staff of supervising officers any more. 

160. Of course it does if the recipient does not belong to 
a class habitually receiving alms. 

161. So far as my experience goes, I can say that the 
relief given by the State did in no way prove itself an im¬ 
pediment to private and village charity. It was neither 
stopped nor decreased thereby. 

162. None of the persons given relief in this district 
would be employed on light manual labour on relief works. 
The incapability may be ascribed partly to their infirmity, 
partly to parda nashinii and partly to the influence of 
respectability. 

163. No. 

164 and l66i I do not agree off this point. If such kitchens 
are opened, certain classes who ought to be relieved will 
certainly be deprived, some by reason of yxirtfa nashin, some 
by reason of social and caste feelings; and some by reason* 
of disgrace. 

166. It will not be' practicable. It is rather arduouf, 
costly, and useless. 

167. Gratuiious relief was in this district given in the 
form of cash and it is the only easy form. 

168. It was given to people at their houses. 
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169. I never heard such a complaint, and the reason was 
.that the lambardars and zamiudars were also included in 
•the organization and were held responsible for the djstrlbu* 
tion of money. 

170. The police were not required to do anything in the 
matter ; it was carried on with the help of patimris and 
kannngos. Lists were prepared by the patwo/Hs and super¬ 
vised by the kannngos, and when the officers visited the 
localities, they perused them, made enquiries, and saw the 
recipients, if neaessary, 

171. The city raises and the zami'ndars rendered a ready 
«)d valuable assistance in the work. 

, 172. The population of the poor-house was large in Janu¬ 
ary and Febrnaiy 1897, but in other months it was fluctua¬ 
ting. 

173. The inmates _ were chiefly the agricultural class 
belonging to other districts. 

174. Persons of the better Castes or of respectable position 
generally do not like to resort to the poor-houses for 
relief. It was possible that the hardships of famine might 
have made them ready and willing to go there, but men of 
high position would not even then have consented to do 
so. 

175. As long as the poor-house existed, the mortality was 
not at all high. 

176. The mortality of the Parukhabad poor-house popula¬ 
tion was high in the month of February. The deaths were 
.due to old age, weakness, and diseases. These persons died 
only two or three days after joining the poor-house. In 
■February the average number of the inmates of the poor- 
house persons was 875, of which the number of deaths was 
only 38. 

178. Most of them had come from Hardoi and Shahja- 
hanpur, and their appearance showed that there was much 
suffering in those districts. 

179. The Farukhabad poor-house lasted till the 15th 
September 1897. Able-bodied inmates were sent to test 
works on several occasions and to their homes. 

180. Eation prescribed by the Famine Code was given in 
the poor-house; those who were weak and sick were given 
other diet. The famine rules are in this respect somewhat 
hard; the object of sending the poor to these houses is not 
only that they should somehow be kept alive, but the chief 
object should be to keep them there for some time and to 
make them strong, so that they may be _ able to work on 
relief or test works, and thus earn their livelihood. This 
object can only be obtained by giving them as much food as 
they can digest. The quantity should be as follows; iO 
chatahs flour; 1^ ehatahs pulse; | chatah salt and spices. 
Those that are weak and sickly and whom the ordinary 
ration would not suit may be given wheat broad. This will 
soon restore them to their original condition. I speak of 
course of this Province and not of Bengal, The poor-house 
diet should in no way be similar to that of jails, for the 
inmates of a poor-house are feeble and famine-stricken, who, 
unlike the prisoners, have no clothes to protect themselves 
from the severity of cold. It is for these reasons necessary 
to give such diet to paupers as should impart warmth and 
strength to their constitution. 

181. The rules of the Famine Code are in all respects 
sufficiently explicit and detailed, but blankets in winter are 
indispensable for the inmates of a poor-house. The rules as 
to protection by fire, conservanoy, etc., are amply suffi¬ 
cient. 

182. In my opinion powers should be given to district 
authorities to enable them to send beggars and wanderers by 
compulsion to poor-houses, and to detain them there. Al¬ 
though such powers were exercised to some extent in this 
district, I should like the Magistrate of the district to be 
empowered for the purpose by an exclusive order of the 
Local Government. There seems no necessity of passing an 
Act. 

. 183. In Farukhabad saiar poor-bouse inmates did a little 
work, e.g., cleaning, levelling, cutting grass, entwining 
ropes, etc. They were not required to make baskets, 
to spin, or to do any other work. They did not pay 
attention to these works, though inducements were held out 
to them. 

184. In my opinion, if there were no proper supervision 
over the paupers* more than half of them would have run 
away, and as such persona were in the hahit of wandering 
about- tbe-streets and troubling men for nothing, they were 
not allowed to leave the poor-house at their will. Those who 


wem considered fit _ for work were sent on to work at the 
relief works. Notwithstanding all this, a number of them 
managed to efleot escapes. 

199. Advances were made to the landownere and cultiva¬ 
tors who were in need of seed-grain and cattle, but on con¬ 
dition of good security, the consequence of which was that 
the advances could not reach the cultivators, who, though 
very needy, could not give seoui-ity. I cannot say how 
much money was thus advanced. 

201. The cultivators were much benefited by the money 
advanced to them for cattle and seed ; and I believe that 
more conld have been spent advantageously. 

^ 202. Advances were made (1) without interest, (2) with 
interest at 41 per cent.; the first to be recovered within a 
year, and the second within six years. 

203. As far as I know, no money was advanced to land- 
ownera and cultivators for purchase of food. 

204. The principle is good, for if cultivators were required 
to submit to self-acting test of accepting work on a relief 
work, it would badly afiect agriculture, and this wonld not 
improve the condition of the people. 

205. It appears more economical to aid by advances, as 
the work they may be required to do may be practically 
useless, and ifis opposed to principles of economy to spend 
on useless work. 

206. If sufficient enquiry will be made before making 
advances, there is no fear that every cnltivator will take a 
loan and cause undue outlay by the State. Advances should 
be limited to those cultivators (1) who are really needy ; (2) 
who_ cannot easily get aid from others ; (3) whom it would 
be^ impolitic to send on relief works on account of their 
being agriculturists. 

207. In this district the land revenue is some 12,00,000 
of rupees, of which nearly R60,000 was suspended and 
E 18,(300 remitted. 

208. Under the present law, when the Government sus- 

ends or remits the whole or a fraction of the revenue, it is 

inding in turn on the zamindars to suspend or remit 

double the amount of the revenue on account of rent in 
favour of their tenants. 

209. In my opinion this form of relief has no doubt 
much benefited the landowners' and cultivators. But as 
regards suspension, I think it does not answer the object 
aimed at; for when the suspension orders are issued, it 
becomes difficult to realize from the cultivators even the 
amount, the payment of which is not suspended, and the 
result is that the landowner is so over-burdened that he 
cannot get rid of it even when good seasons succeed. A 
small remission will do more good than, if a large sum be 
suspended. It is difficult to say to what extent persons 
have been kept back from relief work or prevented from 
failing into debt; but I do not hesitate to say that had 
there been no remission or suspension, large numbers would 
have resorted to relief work or run into debt. 

210. I am of opinion that the suspended land revenue 
can under no circumstances be so easily recovered as that of 
the current year, and that the amount of pressure required 
to realize it will depend on the condition of each individual 
landowner. 

211. The suspended revenue will be recovered in four 
instalments, and the corresponding rent will be realized in 
a like manner. 

212. As far as I know, the law does not specify whether 
such suspended land revenue should carry interest, bnt 
generally interest is allowed on arrears of rent not paid on 
the fixed dates j so the question of interest rests with the 
landowner and the Court. 

My opinion is that such arrears of rent should carry no 
interest. 

214. Yes. 

220. At the end of a famine efforts should be made to 
make over the oi-phans to their relatives, caste men, or those 
of the same community. If such men are not forthcoming, 
the Hindus should be made over to the Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans to Muhammadans ; if both the alternatives be im¬ 
possible, they should be sent to orphanages, where their 
religion would suffer no change. 

221. In my opinion the Government should continue to 
ppport the orphans till they are disposed'of as above, for it 
is not ^ expected that private orphanages can afford to meet 
all their expenditure. 


Jtai Bwga 
Barshad 
Bahadur. 

3Bi Mar. 
1898. 
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273. The food-grains ordinarily consnmed hy the lahonrers 
and artizans in the town or the country are as below 

In winter—• summer 

(1) Pajra. (1) Makkd. 

(2) Moth. (3) Jndr. 

(3) M«nga. (3j Barley. 

(4) Eioe. (d) Gram. 

(5) Arhar. (5) Bijhra. 

(6) Matar. (6) Gujai. 

(7) Bonsa. 

(8) Wheat. 

274. They hare two meals—one at noon, the other at 
night. The first consists of bread and dal ; the second of 
bread and vegetables. Most of the labourers take parched 
grain between the two meals, and those who have cattle use 
matha for dal. 

276. When the grains mentioned in the answer to question 
No. 273 run short, the poor people live on the following 
grains:— 

(1) Samd. (4) Easari. 

(2) Murwa. (5) Eodon. 

(3) Eahni. (6) Jharwa. 

and in this district the poor people live npon phut, kakri, 
ghunycti potato, getjdTj sweet potato, tdrboZi bevt hhtrdf 
kharposa, and mango. 

276. During a famine they do not consider whether a 
thing is palatable and digestible or otherwise; they eat what 
they can lay their hands on. 

277. They were not seen to object to eating any grain 
whatever; nay, they did eat with relish the grains produced 
from grass, collecting it with great efforts. 

278. In the poor-house the following grains with one vege¬ 
table were supplied; barley, gram,^«ar, makka, wheat, rice, 
mung, urd, and arhar. 

279. In the poor-house the paupers were fed twice a day, 
i.e , at 10 A.M. and 4 p.m. (1) on bread and dal ; (2) on 
bread and vegetables. 

280. There was no complaint about food, except that of 
quantity fixed by the 'Famine Code. I also view the matter 
in the same light, specially as regards children who are 
ordinarily habituated to eat several times. 

281. I do not know the exact quantity allowed in _ the 
jails ; but it appears from the talk with the jail authorities 
that the quantity allowed in the poor-house is less than that 
in the jail, and, further, that the prisoners are given three 
meals. 

282. Scarcity was due to— 

(1) deficiency of harvest; 

(2) scantiness of stock ; 

(S) apprehension of famine; 

(4) holding up of stocks for high profits. 

The first two were the main causes of the high level of 
prices. 

284. The grain dealers were not very active in trading in 
grain, because they never expected high profits. Differences 
of prices were balanced by the freightage and other charges. 
Most of the traders of this city were losers in bringing grain 
from other districts; because when the traders went to those 
districts where the grain was cheaper, they found that it had 
risen in prices, or when a large quantity of grain was 
imported into this district, there was a fall in its price. 

285. 'When the villagers could not find grains in the 
nearest marts, they had to purchase it at a higher rate (pro¬ 
bably a seer per rupee) from persons who had storehouses 
of grain. 

287. There was a small quantity of grain in this district 
as compared with the previous years. The city itself con¬ 
tained not even one-tenth of the usual quantity; neverthe¬ 
less, very little grain was exported. 

288. The traders did not gain much in the end. Those 
who had a stock of grain made some money in the beginning, 
but they snScred losses afterwards. 

289. All grain pits and godowns in the city were depleted. 
People lived on the grain that came to market from day to 
day. 


290. Some of the zamindars and cultivators of this 
district had surplus private stocks of food-grain. Hearing 
of famine, they at first held up what they had, but eventu¬ 
ally as the fears subsided, they sold a portion and gave 
another portion to their tenants for purposes of seed. 

291. There was not much difference. 

292. There was not unusual difference between wholesale 
and retail prices. 

293. I do not think that the habit of storing food-grains 
diminished among these people, hut as the prices had been 
higher for the last one or two years, very few grain pits were 
filled in this district. 

294. The railways and roads certainly stimulated the 
annual exports of the district.' I am inclined to think that 
while exports were made, little attention is paid to local 
requirements The result of this is that there is almost a 
uniformity of prices in districts where the harvests are good 
and the districts where they are poor. Traders are ready to 
promptly carry grain to places where it may he needed. 

297. There was a falling off in both the classes of labour. 

298. The wages of agricultural labourers went up in places 
where there was work on account of canals or wells. The 
wages of other classes of labourers did not rise, for, as a 
general rule, all sorts of works are stopped during the 
famine. 

299. Competition with foreign goods and the goods pro¬ 
duced by the Indian mills has certainly redu ud the pur¬ 
chasing power of the artizans of this country. There was a 
time when the muslins of Dacca, the cloths of Chanderi and 
Benares had a large demand, but now they are not appre¬ 
ciated, and the artizans who manufactured them have been 
reduced to poverty. 

300. Although I have no personal experience of the for¬ 
mer famines, yet if I may judge from the panic and the 
death-rate of the previous famines, I may say that the 
people have shown an increased resisting power. This is 
partly due to the fact that the people do not now believe 
that a time can come when .grain will be absolutely out of 
reach, partly to the fact that the people have been gradually 
accustomed to high prices, and partly to the fact that the 
administration of famine has very much improved. 

302. There is no doubt that the people had to dispose of 
their jewellery, brass pots, and cattle to a far greater extent 
than in ordinary years. I am not in a position to say how 
this matter stood in fomer famines- Most of the jewellery 
sold was of silver, and this in spite of the fact that there 
was a fall in value of silver. 

303. I do not think that prices could have been lowered 
in any tracts by adopting this system. Ordinary private 
trade would surely have been affected by it, for traders would 
have hesitated to come forward under these circumstances 
for fear of competition and risk of loss. 

311. If grain were not exported from India, prices would 
certainly fall, and in the event of a famine the sufferings of 
the people would be less acute. 

316. Speaking of my own district, so far as my own in¬ 
formation goes, I can say that food stocks were not large 
anywhere. The people believed that if there would be ne 
imports, the stocks in the country would not be sufficient for 
ordinary requirements. 

317. Not in this district. 

(The witness gave his evidence in the vernacular). 

I live in the town of Farukhabad. I have a zemindari in 
the district. I used to look after the poor-house at Farukhar 
bad. It was located outs'de the town limits. I was also in 
charge, along with others, of the distribution of gratuitous 
relief under the Code in this town. 

There were no relief works in my district. We had no 
famine, but there was general distress as both the kharif and 
rabi were damaged. The maximum number in our poor- 
house was 890. The majority of the inmates were culti¬ 
vators. About 600 of them were from the Hardoi and Sha- 
jahanpur Districts. There were some Koris but no Jolahas. 
The Koris and Jolahas of my disirict were not badly off. 
Their ordinary work was slack during the famine, but it did 
not stop altogether. 

In the poor-house meals were given strictly in accordane# 
with the Code. We considered that the Code rates were not 
sufficient, and we made a representation to Government to 
raise it. But it was not raised. Charitable people of the town 
used to send every now and then puris, laddus, mangoes and 
other fruits for the inmates, and we used to distribute them 
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as supplementary to the Code meals. In the long rnn it is 
not a good policy to nnder-feed the people. For in that ease 
they do not gain strength and they leave the poor-house in 
a state which unfits them to do their ordinary work. The 
inmates used to complain always that they did not get 
enough to eat. We also thought the same. The jail ration, 
as I have said in my printed note of evidence, is higher than 
the Code ration. 

The gratuitous relief that was given reached the majority 
of those who needed and deserved such relief. There was a 
good deal of relief of this kind given and it saved many lives. 
But what the people got was not quite enough. A woman 
gets R1 to 2 per month. In my opinion it should never be 
less than R2. I think the men got a little more. 

As regards the cases referred to in my answer to question 
■ No. 157,1 have to explain that I have offered gratuitous 
doles to some women of the Bania caste secretly, but when 
they came to realize that this was charity, they refused to 
accept the aid. They had no suspicion of the motives of 
Government, but their sense of honour forbade them to 
accept such relief. 

As regards my answer to question No. 158, the municipal 
members divided the work among themselves, each member 
holding himself responsible for a part of the town. Most of 
the people relieved in this way were women. Many among 
them were of the families of the Nawabs. Brahmins and 
other superior castes were also among the number. During 
ordinary times they spin, do other works, receive aid from 
friends and relatives, and in this way they get on. The relief 
was stopped in September 1897. By that time makai and 
other smaller millets had ripened and had become available 
for food. The relief was rightly stopped then. 

As regards my answer to question No. 178, the information 
tlierein given is baaed on the registers kept at the poor-house. 

Taqavi was given to sink huchcha wells. This has done 
great good. No tanks were dug. 

As regards orphans, until they are able to maintain them- 
eolves, the Government ought to support them. We have 
taken up all orphans in our district. The Government ought 


to support those orphans only who are not taken up by Mai Durga, 
people of their own religion. We had about 22 orphans. Parshad 

Bahadur. 


As regards my answer to question No. 284, the loss to the 
grain-dealers was caused by the high prices not being 
maintained till the end. Those wlio sold at once made 
profit. There are not now many grain pits in my district, 
the reason being that the prices have been high. The 
custom of the people is to pit grain every year, and this 
custom still exists. This year, owing to the good crop, the 
pits will probably be filled in to a great extent. 

Nobody died of starvation in my district, but some must 
have died of privation. I have heard that there were 
cholera and dysentery in the district after the famine for¬ 
merly ; there was also a good deal of fever. It raged so 
severely that in many families all the members were laid 
np. I cannot say what was the cause of this fever.- It was 
more in the villages. There is now no lack of labourers for 
agricultural operations. As to export of grain outside India, 
there is no doubt that considerable profit results from this 
trade. But there is this much to be said against it that if 
the grain instead of going out remained in the country, it 
would accumulate and prices would in that case be low. 

As regards my answer to question No. 300, the people are 
now confident that owing to the railways howsoever s were 
the local failure of crops, grain will come from more 
favoured parts of the country and thus the local wants will 
be met. There will thus be no lack of grain for the people 
to eat. 

There have been large sales of silver jewels—gold ornaments 
are not generally to be found among the people. Many 
cattle were sold for want of fodder. They fetched low prices. 
The poor-house was opened in October 1896 from the mu¬ 
nicipal fund. The majority of the inmates came from other 
districts. Among these strangers there were many deaths, as 
they came in a very poor condition. They were mostly from 
the Hai'doi and Shajahanpur Districts. The Hospital 
Assistant used to be always present in the poor-house. The 
Assistant Surgeon used to come every now and then and 
supervise. The hospital was in a separate enclosure. 


31st Mar. 
1898. 


Bai Sohan Lal Bahadob, Disnict Engineer, Agra, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 
•2. Failure of rains and harvests and high prices. 

3. {b) The prices were higher than those experienced in 
1877-78. 

8 . The ftimine of 1896-97 was more extensive and severe 
than that of 1877-78. 

10. The number of persons relieved ii, the Agra district 
never reached that standard either in 1877 or in 1897. 


high, as the labours;s in west cases brought children not 
their own. 

22. The wages and task were such as to constitute strin¬ 
gent test of necessity. The task rendered was about thres- 
fourths at least, and the wage paid was just sufficient for 
subsistence. 

23. One work was found insufficient in this dietriot and 
more works had to be opened. People did not like to leav.i 
tbeir homes and reside onthewoiks until reduced to do 


Bai Sohan 
Lai 

Bahadur. 

31st Mar. 
1898. 


11. The maximum number on relief works in the Agra 
district was 32,119 in the month of July on the interme¬ 
diate system work. 

12. Nowhere in the Agra district the total population 
relieved vas larger than neoe-sary. 

13. 1 should think not. All those ia need of relief 
received it. 

14. The relief arrangements were sufficiaut in all re- 
epects in this district. 

15. The relief given in this district was very successful. 
Practically there were mo daatiis from starvation on the 
works. 

Iff. There was temporary decrease in the Jiumber when 
tasks ware fixed and family system introduced, but all in 
want of relief returned to the works two or three days 
alter. This system checked those who did not like to work 
and thus were not in want of relief. 

18. t think this principle was always observed to the 
fullest practicable extent in this district. 

19. This principle was observed so far as public works 
were conoeined; but adult dependants and those under 
seven years of age were paid without giving any work. 
The work was, as far as practicable, taken commensuiaie 
■with the labourer’s powers. 

SO. Work was exacted from every recipient of relief of 
either sex above seven years of age. 

21. The average number of dependants on the warns was 
27 per cent. I consider the nnmber of depeuUants was 


so, and I would not advise their leaving home if work cm 
be provided sufficiently near, say within five to six miles 
radius. The dislike by the people to reside at the work 
does not constitute an effective and a fair test of necessity 
in ray opinion, as most peoide do not like to leave their 
homes if possible, and consequently are reduced in strength 
before they join work at a distance. 

24. The highest nnmber was 32,119 in July, exclusive 
of dependants, or about 8 per cent, on total population and 
about 5 per cent, on the population of the affected area, 
leaving out ihe irregular tahsils. 

26. I think people showed greater eagerness and came 
at an earlier stage of distress on the works than at the 
previous famine. This is due to their appreoiaring the 
assistance offered by Government and early exhausting of 
re.sources and not to liberal terms. 

27. Gratuitous relief was also given on works to depen¬ 
dants besides in poor-houses, 

30 The gross cost of direct famine relief on w rks has 
been B3,34,693, for which 3,642,336 persons were relieved, 
the cost per head being 18 pies per day per unit. 

The relief given was administered economically on the 
present ocoasinn. 

36. Eeturns are reliable in the (1) case, but not snffl- 
oiently reliable in (2) and (3). 

89. I had only to do with the relief given ou works 
wnder my charge, and also distributed some clothing from 
the Charitable Relief Fund, wbich did not amount to more 
than R1,000 in all. 


*The aumbers r€f«r lo the Cfaesfioni irawo up b; the CoraDoUsioa, 
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41. The piece and intermediate systems of works were 
not recognised by the Famine Codes, as they did away with 
the dependant and had no minimum of wages. 

42. All the measures provided in the Famine Codes 
were tried, but the intermediate system was found more 
effective and economical. 

43. In the intermediate system the wages were so cal¬ 
culated as to provide for dependants and Sunday holidays. 
That is, enough of wages were given to three workers so 
as to cover for two more children dependants and Sunday 
holiday, and I think they were sufficient. The system led 
to less fraud on the part of the establishment. 

41. In the above system there was (a) no loss of hnman 
life, and (6) the system worked economically. 

48. The different classes in distress (a) of course were 
much in favour of task work at Famine Code system, as 
it gave them less work to do, inasmuch as they could get 
the minimum wages without doing the full task; but when 
the advantages of the other system were fully known, the 
workers who did not like to be idle and (b) of the intelli¬ 
gent section of the community appreciated it. 

52. The average number of day units which can be used 
on a kachcha road in this district is 7,000. In the case 
of a new pakka or metalled road the number would be 
about 24,000, but it would be difficult to employ a large 
number of labourers at the quarries in this district. 

63. All the works constructed in this district were of 
permanent utility. 

54. There is still room for improving the existing roads 
150 miles, and new roads can be constructed to the extent 
of 60 miles. 

65. _ The collection of metal is of very little value in this 
district until it is brought to the roadsides at the same 
litne, as it requires much space for collecting at quarries, 
which are generally situated in cultivated lands. 

66. It was collected on roads only for immediate use. 

67. The first object is answered all right (ii). In this 
part of the country tanks are simply used for watering 
cattle and very few for irrigation purposes. 

70. A district list is maintained and revised yeiirly, and 
sufficient estimates were ready in advance when distress 
appeared. 

71. (A) About 6 miles. 

{B) About 20 miles. 

72. Belief should be giv. n at an early date to keep the 
strength of the relief workers. 

73. I would not recommend conveying of the agricultural 
labourers to long distances, as it would take them away 
from their fields and thus break up the village population 
required for field labour on the fall of rains. 

74. Residence on works has been the exception in this 
district; people residing within six or seven miles of radius 
always returned to their homes. 

75. The residence on works was never forced in this 
district. 

76. High task and low rates of wages are sufficient test. 

I would not recommend residence obligatory. In fact. I 
would rather induce them to return to their homes daily 
if that were possible, ^ 

77. Tes, the residence on.the works is-distastefnl to the 
people and most of them undergo extreme privation before 
they leave their homes for works at a distance. There 
were very few instances of starvation or emaciation as 
sufficient number i>f works were provided in this district 
within easy distances. 

77A. Most of the cultivating classes of the higher grades 
do not like to go long distances or to reside on the relief 
works. 

78. The establishment will be insufficient in that case. 

79. No reductions were allowed for distances or task 
increased in the case of those residing on the work. 

80. About annas five per month per worker, 

81. The cold and hot winds attendant on residence on 
the works did affect the health of the people. 

82. No blankets were provided, but they were wanted 
badly. 

83. The proportion o*' dependants was large when the 
works were nearer their homes, whether large or small, but 
the number decreased when they were away from homes, as 
in the former case they brought children not their own. 


%!• 

84. In this district piece works were only carried ont gs 
test works, and th« comparisons are therefore not very 
useful. 

85 and 86. 1 think that piece work is only useful as te#® 
relief work or where the distress is not very acute. 

89. A maximum wage is required to be fixed in sue 
cases, beyond which no man should be allowed to earn, and 
separate gangs should be formed of such labourers. 

90. Not more than 60 workers in one gang. 

_ 91. The amount will fairly be distributed if the headrfian 
is one of their own selection or one of them. The com¬ 
plaints were frequent when such was not the case. 

92. Only one-third of the establishment will be required 
in piece work of what would be wanted in task work. 

93. There would be difficulty with regard to those 
accustomed to this kind of work. 

94. I would class them into three classes—A, B, and C ; 
(A) able-bodied, (B) fairly able-bodied, and (C) weakly. 

95. Fourteen chataks for A, 12 for B, and 10 for C for 
males ; and for women proportionately less, 

96A. There should he different wages for men and 
women within the same class, that of women being about 
two chataks less than men. 

97. It is enough to classify ohildreu above 12 years into 
two classes j those under 12 may be in one class only. 

98. Eight years. 

99. To fine them up to the C class wages. If they da 
not do their task even then, to send them to the poor-honse, 
which they will not like very much, 

100. Pixing'of a minimum wage demoralizes the workers, 
as most of the natives are content with less wage than doing 
hard work. 

101 On some of the works when task system was in 
progress ; there was on every work a certain percentage who 
preferred receiving D class wages to doing any work 
at all. 

102. I wonld do that to a certain extent to encourage 
people not to be idle and to make them do their full task. 

103. 1 prefer paying somewhat higher wages on work 
days to make allowance for Sundays, as paying extra wages 
for a holiday leads to much fraud on the part of establish¬ 
ment, and a number of extra workers and new entries were 
always found when Sunday wages were distributed, 

104. 105 and 106. Could not be answered, as Mr. 
Higham’s report Was not available for reference. 

107. It could be done to a certain pxtent, but such distri¬ 
bution is not reliable. Diggers can always be employed as 
carriers, as they are, with very few exceptions, all males in 
these parts, but carriers (women) are always against digging 
work, as females are seldom employed in such work in 
these parts. 

108. Not more than 30 workers, that is 10 diggers, mates, 
10 women carriers and 10 children carriers. 

110. I did a greater part of my work, that is, from 23th 
M arch to 16th September 1897, by means of the modified 
intermediate system, and I certainly prefer it to task or 
piece work, though it requires somewhat more establishment 
to look after. The system of check is much rnore effective 
and leads to, less fraud, and workers depend ranch on their 
own individual exertioiis and are better coutent with their 
lot. 

111. I would prefer this system to all others and would 
adapt it to all districts and works were it possible, as the 
difficulty lies in getting so mnoh extra establishment in the 
shape of muharrirs and mates. The system will pot be 
effective until the work and wages of every family worker 
were recorded in their tickets. 

112. , The proportion of adult male workers, to women 
and children was 1 to 1'70, but the proportion was larger 
on works near the Agra city, where women and children 
were always found in excess of the number we could 
employ as carriers. _ Besides, the proportion was also 
greater on the works in parts of the district where irri¬ 
gation work either from canal or wells engaged the male 
portion and women and children came to the relief works. 
This difference was noticeable in all the different systems 
of work, and particularly in the beginning and end of relief 
operations. 

113. I have already given the reasons of excess of 
women and children. The excess ibont Agra city works 
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wSS due to the males being employed in private employ¬ 
ment on somewhat higher wages and those on the outside 
work*. This was the case when labour was required in the 
fields, where they could earn wages in excess of those given 
OB famine relief works. I think it very necessary to give 
State relief to the wives and children of those employed by 
private individuals to save them from starvation, Although 
men in private employ get somewhat higher wag^s, but 
still they are insufficient to support themselves and their 
families. 

113A. At such times openings of large public works 
would be of great help to the people and would , enable 
them to retain longer their independence and full working 
powers; and in that way they would be able to hold on 
until such works are in progress. 

113Bi Even after a famine has been ended it would be 
advisable to keep open certain special works to employ 
those remaining on the relief works until such time as to 
enable them to find employment elsewhere ; but the wages 
on such works should be low and the task rather exacting. 
There should be a nlaximum fixed, but no minimum in 
wages. 

114 All kinds of works with the exception of small 
villat’e tanks and wells. 

118. Government officers of the naib tabsildar, kanungo, 
end kurk amiu class, who had done before any out-door 
work, educated men with respectable antecedents and good 
social standing, students of the Indian Engineering Colleges 
who have gone at least through one year’s course of train¬ 
ing at the colleges, and Government servants in other 
departments getting il50 pay or above would be suitable for 
employment as offieers-in-charge. 

119. Certainly the offioer-in-oharge should entirely be 
under the direct orders of the Puhlio Works Department. 

120. Everything oonneoted with the relief work under 
the charge of a Public Works officer should bo under 
the control of that officer, including payment of labour, 
eSnservanoy arrangements, etc., with the exception of 
bazar arrangements and matter couneoted with supplies. 

121. It would lead to better management if inspecting 
or controlling officers were given magisterial powers for 
punishing petty oases of theft, looting shops, etc., to be 
exorcised and dealt with on the spot. But I would not 
place these powers in the hands of an offioer-in-charge. 

127. There was no such praotioe. But those sent with 
aueh chalans were also admitted. All persons asking for 
work were taken in, and those unfit for work were sout to 
the poor-houses. 

129. The maximum and minimum number of workers in 
one charge should be 4,000 and 2,500 respectively. 

130. Cash doles should only be given to'those children 
who cannot go and take their meals at the kitchens, that 
ia, children under three years of age. 

133. No such complaints were received in this district. 


What did you pay carriers ?—Pour pice. There were 
only women carriers. 

You never had menP—Not when working on the Code 
system. 

Did yon fine carriers under the Code system ?—If they 
didn’t carry they were fined. 

If the digger did 100 feet P—Then the carrier was fined 
1 pice. 

Big children P—They were never fined. 

And small children P—They were never fined. The women 
were lined from 4 pice to 3, but never below. 

What did you pay them on Sunday?—4, 3 and 2 pice 
respectively. 

That is not the D wage ?—Yes, it is on the 12-seer basis. 

At any rate yon paid them the dependant’s wage?—Yes, 
and called that the D wage. 

What was the proportion of men to women and children 
in the Agra District P —It was 1 to 1‘70. 

Do you know how they were distributed in successive 
months?—No. 

Have you any statement showing the attendance every 
week ?—Yes, but not here. 

Did the percentage of males vary from time to time P— 
Not generally ; at the beginning and end when crops were 
being sown the men went away and left their women and 
ohildren on works. 

After one month you introduced the intermediate system ? 
—Yes. 

Was that petty contract?—Yes. 

How many contractors had yon?—We haid only a few on 
one or two works. 

How long did yon keep on with contractors?—Prom the 
end of December to the 20th of January. 

Why did you stop it P—I received orders to start the Code 
system. 

Was the work unsatisfactory P —I think it was. 

Why?—Because people complained that they did net get 
full wages. 

Complaints were made of short payments?—Yes. 

Then yon introduced the modified Intermediate system?— 
Yes. 

When working with contractors did you ever give gritni* 
tous relief to children P—No. 

Did you give gratuitous relief aftervvards when the inter¬ 
mediate system came in ?—-No, except cooked food at the 
latter end of the famine in J uly. 

How much?—Children under 7 one pice. 

Not till JulyP—No. 

Why then?—We found ohildren were being starved and 
so the Commissioner ordered it. 


(President.) —You are District Engineer of Agra?—Yes. 

When did you take up the post ?—In August 1895. 

When did you begin to see signs of distress P—At the end 
■«f November 1896. 

After prices had gone up P—Yes. 

Were there many beggars coming into Agra?—Yes., 

Did you go to the south?—Yes. 

Was it in the south?—Yes, towards the Khaiiagarh 
TahsiL 

(Mr. Highnm .)—You began work in the district on the 
task-work system ?—Yes. 

How long did you work it P—About a month. 

What was the task yOn gave?—Prom 126 to 160 enbib 
feet, in sandy soil 160 feet. 

Yon gate that task to one digger?—Yes; and two carriers. 

Did you fine the digger P—Yes. 

What was the scale of fines?—Up to two pice ih task¬ 
work, on the Code system only one pice. 

Vfhkt did the digger get if he did the full taskP^Sk pice 
on the 12-seer basis. _ 

When did you fine him?—tTheh he did less tbito 123 feet 
he got 5 pice. 

Did you ever fine below that?—No. 


Hid people gone ofi works?—No, the highest number was 
in July. 

You didn’t feed children before?—No. 

(President.) —Do you think the people did not feed their 
children at that time because they didn’t earn enough, or 
for any other I’eason ?—I think the wages were not suffi¬ 
cient at that time. Prices were high; we were paying on 
the 12-seer basis. 

(Mr. Higham .)—What was the rate of prices ?—Twelve 
seers. 

You always worked on the 12-se0r basis?—At the begin¬ 
ning we paid at 9 and 10. 

When did you reach the 12-3eer basis?—After February 
and stuck to that. 

When yon worked On the modified intermediate system, 
how did yoii make up your gangs?—We called them family 
Workers; oiie family had one digger and two or three carriers; 
16’ such Workers were placed under a mate and about 2uO 
workers under a mohnrrir. 


Did yon measure the Work of each digger sep 
Yes. 

Each digger had two carriers?—Yes. 

Two adult carriers?—One child and one adult. 


(Mr. jBoMevness.)—What was the lead?—Up to 150 feet, 
and if it exceeded that we gave them another oarriar. 
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(Mr. Higham) —Supposing a man came with three or 
four other people instead of his wife and children, how did 
yon arrange the extra people?—We formed a new family 
gang and gave them to their neighbour. 

You had to breakup the family?—Yes, but we tried to 
give work near. 

You didn’t mind breaking up families?—We tried to give 
them work nearer among their own village people. 

You got the people of one village together P—Yes, and 
we em^oyed the extra women and children to break up 
clods. 

What was the ordinary task on the intermediate system ? 
—The task varied according to the season, also the capacity 
of the worker and according to whether it was hard or soft 
soil. 

In pretty hard soil the task was 125 feet on the Code system. 
Was it the same on the intermediate ?—In the hot weather 
we reduced it to 80. 

Then you had a maximum task P—Yes, 130 feet. 

Supposing the Code task was 126, what was the maximum 
you gave on the piece-work system P—130 feet. 

Would a man get an extra wage for doing 5 feet extra?— 
No. The maximum wages were fixed. 

You didn’t pay an extra wage?—No. We never paid 
more than the maximum. 

You never paid more than 6 pice?—No, when paying on 
the 12-seer basis. 

You say in your answer to question No. 43 that on the 
intermediate system enough wages were given to three 
workers to cover two more children dependants and a Sunday 
holiday. How did you give them enough wages?—In the 
modified intermediate system on the 12-8eer basis, we paid 
them up to 7, 6 and 4 pice. 

Carriers ?—Six to women and four to children. 

If they did extra you gave one pice extra ?—Yes, in the 
case of weakly gaugs. 

(Mr. Solderness.) —For what?—For an additional task 
done by weakly gangs. 

(Mr. Higham.) —That is not quite in accordance with 
the Government Resolution P—These wages were fixed by the 
Commissioner for weakly gangs. 

Do you think the party was able to earn enough to support 
two dependants? - I don’t think they could cam enough both 
for dependants and the Sunday wage also. 

What did you allow for dependants P—At that time the 
order was to send dependants to poor-houses, that is, adult 
dependants' An extra pice only was allowed for children. 

Did you find that all the parties earned the maximum 
wage?—No. 

Did half of them earn it P—Eighty per cent. did. They 
got 4 pice a day extra if they did the full task. 

(President.) —Do you think that if they got 4 pice a day 
extra, and if the old dependants were sent to poor-houses, 
they could maintain young dependants?—Yes, but they 
cannot support them on Sundays without work, because the 
whole of the families do not have adult dependants. They 
mostly have children. 

(Mr. Higham) —If you had extra carriers how did yon 
manage?—We simply employed them to break clods. 

You never put more into the gang than the prescribed 
number?—No. 

You put extra carriers to miscellaneous work?—Yes. 

Supposing a man said he did not want the third carrier? 
—We reduced the task. We gave him full wages if he did 
the full task. 

Were there many cases of that kind?—Only a few. 

You say in reply to question No. 30 that the gross cost of 
direct famine relief on works has been fi3,34,69^3 for which 
3,.542,836 persons were relieved, the cost per head being 
18 pies per day per unit. Does that include those on 
relief works?—Yes. 

Do you know the numbers of men, women, and children 
on relief works ?— Yes, as follows:— 

Men.1,177.414 

Women ....... 1,800,193 

Children.. , 786,453 

Dependants 379,277 

3,842,330 


In your answer to question No. 95 yon propose to giira 
able-bodied persons very much less than they get now. Do 
you think 14 chattaks enough for an able-bodied man ?— 
Yes. 

What do you base that on?—On my own experience. If 
he gets separately for women and children it is enough. 

You propose to give 12 chattaks for B class?—Yes, to 
fairly able-bodied persons. 

(Mr. Holderness.) —In addition to that 14 chattaks, do 
you propose to give him pulse and other things P—Yes. 

(Mr. Higham) —Would you give an able-bodied maa 
enough money to buy 14 chattaks of grain?—Yes, and 
extras are separate. 

You say there should be different wages for men and 
women; if both did carrying work did you give difterent 
wages?—No. 

Why do you propose a different wage if they are doing 
the same work?—Because a man requires more. 

Supposing he is a weak man and can only carry ?—Then 
I would pay him the carrier’s wage. 

All children are in one class, you think there should be 
two?—Yes, weakly and able-bodied. 

You say in your answer to question No. 101 that on every 
work there was a certain percentage who preferred receiving 
D class wages to doing any work at all. By the D you 
mean the dependent’s wage ?—Yes. 

Twelve chattaks?—Yes. 

(President) —You say in your answer to question 
No. 83 that the number decreased when they were away 
from their homes, as in the former case they brought children 
not their own. Did the people who brought others’ children 
do so to get food for the children at the request of the reW 
tions and others who stayed behind in the villages?—No, 
they divided the profits between them. 

What did they get for a child P~Two pice for children 
under 7 and 1 pice for children under 3. That was what we 
paid. 

Under whose orders were these rates paid ?—The wages 
were fixed by the Collector or Commissioner. 

Do yon think people got much profit out of that?—^Not 
much, but even half a pice is something to them. 

Do you think people would lend their children in order 
to make a small profit ?—Yes, they divided the profits 
between them. 

How did you ascertain that ?—I found out that many 
children were being brought in this way and I turned them 
off. 

Is it not likely that people who did not wish to go to 
works and had difficulty in feeding their children, would 
ask somebody who was going to works to take their children ? 
—•That may be possible. 

Is that not more probable than that they were making a 
profit out of a pice?—May be, but those children who came 
without their guardians we sent away as fit to be admitted 
in poor-houses. 

You said in answer to a question by Mr. Higham that you 
paid men and women, when doing carrying work, the same 
wage ; then you also said that you had no men carriers ?— 
Very few. 

Are you sure you paid the same wage to men and women 
carriers?—Yes, on the modified intermediate system. 

When task-work was going on then you paid men and 
women differently ?—Yes. 

Even if doing the same work?—^We had no occasion to 
employ males as carriers then. 

In future if a man and woman are doing carrying work, 
would you give them the same ?—I think there should be a. 
difference because a man requires more grain than a woman 
for consumption. 

Probably he is a weakly man if he is carrying ?—Then 
I would give him the carrier’s wage. 

When task-work was going on, what proportion of people 
got the D wage ?—I should think about two-thirds. 

Do you think that the people who got the D wage and 
nothing else would remain strong?—No. 

As a. matter of fact they got a good deal of cheap meat and 
things, did they not P—In Agra they did. 

You explain in your answers to questions Nos. 112 and 
113 that a number of men did not come on to works. I 
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suppose tlie private wages tliese men got were not in famine 
times enoTigli to enable them to support their families P— 
No. 

Were the wages the same as the ordinary wages of ordin¬ 
ary years?—Those given by private persons were about the 
same. 

(Mr. Solderness ).—Do you propose to give more flour 
for Class A than that laid down in the Code (Code shown to 
witness) ?—I never saw these tables of the Bevised Code. 

What were you referring to in saying you proposed to 
pve 14 cbattalm for A Class P—Twelve chattaks I consider 
not sufiicient for an able-bodied man, 14 chattaks of grain is 
required. 

You say you wish to give 14 chattaks, is that grain and 
pulse?—Yes; both. 

Would you give anything else?—Vegetables extra. 

You have not worked out what the grain equivalents of 
your proposals would be P— ISo. 

Under the intermediate system, as I understand it, a 
party of three would earn 110-4-3 a day, as follows : A man 
RO-1-9, a woman RO-1-6 and a child tfO-1-0. If they earn 
that for six days they would get Mds. 0-25-6, that is, sup¬ 
posing the 12-seer basis to be in force. If these people were 
working on the Code system on the 12-seer basis, a man 
would get RO-1-6, a woman HO-1-0, and a child BO-0-9; for 
six days that gives Mds. 0-19-6. On Sundays a man gets 
RO-1-0, a woman HO-0-9, and a child HO-1-6 ; that would 
be hO-2-3 for Sunday. The difference is that the people on 
the intermediate system, if they do a full task for six 
days, get Mds. Q-25-6, against Mds. 0-21-9, on the Code 


system. That would leave Mds. 0-3-9 for dependents P—• 
Yes. 

That would be suffloient for dependents P—^Yes, for two 
child dependents. 

I suppose very few always did the full task of 125 feet P— 
About 80 per cent, did it every day. 

How was it that numbers ran up in Agra during the 
beginning of the rains P—The cultivators who hadn’t come 
before came in large numbers when the rains failed in Jnne- 
and July. 

You say the people disliked living on works?—Most people- 
did, except those living at a distance. Some came from 
four or five miles off daily. 

It is strange they earned a day’s task and walked 10 
milesP—Yes, they were all professional labourers and did 
their task in three or four hours. 

If they had not been professional labourers they could not 
do it P—No. 

It amounted to the exclusion of all but professional 
labourers P—Y es. 

(President ).—Do you think that living on works led 
to any demoralization or lowering of the morals of the 
people?—No. 

Under the intermediate system you had difficulty in 
getting diggers?—Only when the people went away to sow 
their fields. ^ 

In that case the people who came to works would not be 
able to do the full task, would they?—We had very few 
cases of that sort. 


Eevd. Me. J, G. PoTTEE, Baptist Missionary, Agra, called m and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

As requested I am happy to lay before you such evidence 
as I possess, with reference to the late famine, and a few 
suggestions which are the result of much thought and 
careful observation, in view of aivy future famine with 
which the Indian Government may have to deal. I may 
state at the outset that I have spent the whole of my 16 
years in India (excluding one furlough to England) in the 
oistriot of Agra. I have during that time mixed freely 
with the people in nearly all parts of that district. At 
the beginning of the famine I travelled with my wife in 
a recognised famine tahsil of the Agra district, and since 
the famine 1 have again gone over the same district, mak¬ 
ing careful enquiries on both occasions, both from the 
people and Government officers. I have also read the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh Famine Code and the 
recent report on famine administration in couuectiou with 
the same. 

Before suggesting what in my judgment inay aid to 
perfect that administration, and calling attention to soma 
defects which have come under my personal observa¬ 
tion, 1 wish to state that, taken as a whole, the provisions 
of the Famine Code are admirable, and that the devotion 
of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor and staff in deal¬ 
ing with the late famine richly deserve the warmest 
recognition on the part of all loyal subjects of the Empress 
of India. Any criticisms I may find it necessary to make 
on the details, of that administration are, therefore, not to 
be regarded as indicating a desire to find fault, but with 
the view of aiding the Government in making provision 
for still further peifectiug its arrangement to cope with 
any famine which may occur in future years. 

L—in the first place I would strongly urge that 
famine relief mork should he more varied than, 
at present so that, as far as possiblet men 
and women should be employed at famine 
rates, on such work as they are accustomed 
to do. For instance, to require an old and 
feeble weaver, accustomed to work in the shade, 
to leave his home and either dig or carry earth 
on road or tank work, is neither in the true 
interest of justice or economy. It stands to 
reason that a man can always do his best work 
at Ms own trade, and further that many people 
physically unfitted for road work might, if 
employed in work to which they are accus¬ 
tomed, give a fair return of labour for such 
support as they might need. I am aware that 
section 127 of the Famine Code does offer 
this suggestion in the case of weavers, and 

M. W. P. 


section 124 suggests that respectable women 
may be allowed to spin cotton at the minimum 
famine wage. 

After the experience of such work_ during the late 
famine, especially as I understand in the case of Madras, 
I should like to see these suggestions embodied in the code 
as vafes laid down rather than as mere suggestions which 
may or may not be acted upon. Not having heard of 
any Government scheme for such work in the NortM 
Western Provinces, I may say that, with the aid of other 
mis-siouaries, 1 have bad the opportunity of testing this 
plan of relief on a fairly large scale, and am satisfied that 
It is just the relief most suitable and most appreciated 
by a very large number of such people as suffer most at 
famine times. I cannot say as reported from Madras 
(vide “Pioneer," February 18th) that such work can be made 
remunerative, as to do so would mean to pay such rates 
as could not fairly be called relief, yet I can say, as the 
result of experience, that the return of work for the 
amount paid corresponds to at least 13 annas in the rupee, 
which is more than can bo said of some forms of relief 
work. 

I have found on enquiry a large proportion of wtavers- 
engaged in road work, many of whom were not really 
fit for it, but had to undertake it, as there was no alter¬ 
native. I have further found that cotton spinning is 
work which almost all women can undertake, and which 
neither caste, creed or social position prevents them fiom^ 
gladly accepting, as a means of livelihood when necessary. 
As an instance of this, I may state that in one large- 
village of the Agra district not less than 70 high caste- 
widows were thus supported during the late famine, and 
that in another, after the introduction of such relief work,, 
it was found possible greatly to reduce the list of those- 
in receipt of gratuitous relief from Government. 

IL-I am convinced that every effort should, he made 
to 'prevent the •necessity of people leaving- 
their own villages for work at a didance- 
unless in the case of ahle-hodied men. It 
is a well-known fact that only as a (last resort 
will people submit to that test, and some ,I am 
convinced, would rather die among their own 
people than leave their village homes for dis¬ 
tant relief camps. This may be provided for 
by starting small relief works in the early days, 
of scarcity according to section 63 of the 
Famine Code. No such work having been 
started in the district I visited during the 
famine, many of the people had, as far back as 
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Eebruary 1897, been compelled to desert thebe 
village homes. Of that number, not more than 
half are reported to have returned when I 
made enquiries a year later after the famine. 
I cannot therefore agree with approval given 
to the “ long distance test,” as referred to in 
the Government Eeport. With a house to 
shelter them, fuel to be had for collecting it, 
and neighbours who are friendly, it is possi¬ 
ble for poor people to live on much less _ than 
that required amongst stranger's at a distant 
relief camp. The only test needed therefore, 
in my judgment, is to offer a premium in 
the way of a slight increase of pay to such as 
have to go long distances for work. Or, m 
other words, to reduce a little the amount estim¬ 
ated as necessary for the support of men, 
women and children in such gangs when they 
take up work near their homes. As an in¬ 
stance of the evils of compelling people to go 
long distances to procure work, I may mention 
a case which came to the notice of an English 
Engineer of my acquaintance, in which a poor 
widow arrived at the works almost starved, 
yet during the time that she worked, having 
pinched herself to have something for the 
little ones she had left at home, and then 
having carried home after a few days the 
little that she has saved, died herself as the 
result of her self-sacrifice for her children’s 
sake. It is easy to say it was her own fault 
for not bringing her children on the work. 
That may be, still the fact remains, as I can 
testify from painful personal experience, that 
many poor womeo, with children dependent 
upon them, absolutely refuse to leave their 
homes or even part with any of their children, 
saying pathetically “ if we must die we will die 
all together at home 

I will not enlarge upon the moral danger of unprotected 
women, working in relief camps far from their homes 
and among strangers, but I am convinced that it is real 
and great, if even a tithe of the reports which have reached 
me are true. And further, there are strong sanitary 
grounds for urging that by preference work should be 
found for the people near their own villages. 

If it be asked what work I would suggest, I would refer 
to tbe faot that there are near many villages old tanks 
or rather pits with just enough stagnant water in them 
to make them both useless and dangerous to health. 

There are also great heaps of refuse, the accumulation 
of generations, near many villages quite unsuitable for 
manur'e or any useful purpose. If therefore this refuse 
were used in filling up _ the old and dangerous pits that 
abound, a most useful sanitary measure would be secured 
and work found for all who needed it. Such work might 
be given out to any responsible man or men in the village 
concerned, on such conditions as would secure the employ¬ 
ment of all who needed work at famine rates. 

III.—The third recommendation I have to make is 
that oiaritable relief he distributed to the 
destitute impartiallij, without reference to caste 
or creed. 

I have found on enquiry that those who have had to 
arrange for-relief given at the people’s homes have acted 
on the supposition that low caste people can go to the 
poor-house, and hence many of such who come under 
section 64 classes (rf) iyiz., those who from age or physical 
weakness are incapable of earning their living) and class 
(e) (those who have little children requiring their presence 
at home) have been passed over. 

I have found that conviction so strong that one who 
had largely to do with the distribution of the Mansion 
House Fund relief told me that it was not intended for 
low caste people such as Tfolis and Chamais. It is surely 
cheaper and better every way that poor widows who can¬ 
not earn a living, and especially women with little 
children to attend to, should receive e. ^o\e at their own 
homes instead of being told that they must enter the poor- 
honse before any relief can be given. I have found a 
real caste prejudice against the poor-house even amongst 
some who had not much caste to boast of. Still whilst 
it exists, poor women have often to submit to what theit 
caste people decide for them, even though tbe caste people 
do nothing themselves for their support. Some of the 
worst oases of distress I have found amongst those who 


have been judged ineligible for the Government dole, 
such as deserted wives and widows with large families 
of little children. Some of the former were, I fear, the 
result of the “ long distance test ” to which I have before 
referred. Tn the villages where I have made enquiry 
the very few low caste people who have received the 
Government dole, have almost all of them been blind. 
In tbe case of others, old and ioflrm, the help has been 
given to high caste people with very few exceptions. 

IV.—The fourth proposal I have to make is that in 
time cf famine the Ewropean staff at the 
disposal of Government should be greatly 
strengthened. This need not cause much extra 
expenditure, as a large number of missionaries 
and others would gladly volunteer their 
services. Some such offers of service have to 
my knowledge during the late famine been 
respectfully declined. Instead of this it seems 
to me that at the very commencement of the 
famine suoh offers of help shpuld have been 
invited. Had any public meetiiig been called 
at Agra for instanoe, I am quite sure that a 
liberal response would have been made to the 
appeal both for men and money, and a strong 
and representative Local Committee could have 
been formed. After carefully reading over the 
Famine Code, I am convinced that it is im¬ 
possible that its wise and just provisions should 
be carried out by the ordinary European staff 
of Government servants, in addition to their 
ordinary and necessary duties or even by that 
staff augmented to the extent indicated in the 
Government Eeport on tbe lata famine. On 
page 469 of that Eeport occur these words : 
“ Attention has been called to the exceptionally 
low proportion which the cost of establisWenfc 
bears to the total expenditure. This is due to 
the poliey whioh this Government steadily 
pursued of working almost entirely with native 
agency,’and trusting to precise rules, constant 
supervision, and exact procedure controlled by 
European officers for the maintenance of fair 
dealing and strict discipline.” I must say that 
my experience does not agree with the strict 
accuracy of that part of tbe statement which 
refers to “constant supervision and exact 
procedure controlled by European offlesrs'' 
I would therefore invite the attention of the 
Famine Commission' to the following facts 
which came under my observation during the 
late famine, with the hope that the supervision 
may be more effectively controlled by Euro¬ 
pean officers in any future famines with which 
the Government may have to deal:— 

(1) Road work. —(a) On February 17th 1897 no payment 
whatever was made to the 1,000 or more men, women and 
children on the road along which I passed, yet a full 
task of work was expected of them the day following. 

(6) At least a dozen, one of whom was an old woman, 
showed on that date deep cuts on their arms, legs and 
backs, the result of the cruel treatment of their high casta 
overseer. 

(c) Seven men shewed on their arms’the deep outs 
made by the coarse (wjorey) rope bv which they were first 
bound, before being beaten with stripes. These marks were 
clearly visible when I called the Thanadar to witness 
them two days later. I have since learned that the 
Thakur of the village where it took place, himself received 
a cut from the overseer’s stiok, because he sought to 
interfere. The only excuse for this was a report of interfer¬ 
ing with the overseer’s servant, a high caste man, by the 
chamars who were thus brutally beaten. On my report 
it is true that the overseer was transferred from that 
work, but I have yet to hear of any severer punishment 
meted out to him. 

(t?) The task was suoh that the people had to work from 
6 A.M. to 6 P.M. with no proper rest during the day, ou 
account of the hardness of the soil and the fact that it 
was in many places full of kankar (limestone). 

(e) No Sunday rest was allowed as provided for by 
section 91 of tbe Famine Code. 

(f) The exaction of fines, which were rather the rule than 
the exception, in many oases reduced the worker’s wages 
below the minimum allowed by the Famine Code. 
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: (ff) Kegleot to put ep many who applied for work, 
eausing great distress to those ffhP 'Wero eitW kgpt ssaitipg 
or seat away unemployed. 

(3) Charitable relief in vina 0 es. —^In villages where I 
Lape made enquiry I am oqnyipoed that SBoh relief has 
been quite inadequate, and_ in mapy oases irregular. I 
give the following as an instance of yhat I mean. In 
a large village in the famine district well known to me, 
where only 400 bighas out of the ordinary 3,376 were 
under oultivation a year ago, and from which very many 
(said to be 400) people had fled to get work elsewhere, 19 
only out of the many names sent in as distitute, were 
relieved. Of that number one blind woman received four 
pice for 8 months; the remaining 18 received help for 
from 3 to 4 months at the rate of 3 pice adult and 1 and 
2 pice children according to age. In other words when 
the famine was at its worst the sum expended on charitable 
relief in this large village amounted to only 9 annas 6 
pies daily, and further,/kom June 16th to 30th, for some 
reason or other even this allowance did not arrive. In 
another village where my wife and I after careful enquiry 
found 50 people in urgent need of the Government dole, 
9 only received it, 

3. I am less acquainted with the methods of giving 
charUdble relief in towns, because till the end of March, 
and then only after the matter had bee“ urged on our 
part, were any of the 40 ^missionaries at Agra put upon 
the Local Committee. I know enough, however, to warrant 
my saying that a larger and more representative 
Committee wonld have been able to do more and better 
work than that which it was possible for the Agra Local 
Committee as cdfistituted to do. 

4. I carry on industrial uiorh among famine people 
which we have found by experience requires close and 
constant supervision. Had a larger European staff been 
at the disposal of Government as it might have been, 
had the offers of missionaries and others been accepted, 
relief work need not have been confined practically to 
roaj, tank and other earth-work. 

6. The care of orphans during the famine might well 
have been entrusted to missionary and other suitable 
agency. A friend of mine in the Central Provinces where 
the orphans on the hands of Government were so numer¬ 
ous, told me that by God's help after this charge was made 
over to him by Government, the mortality was reduced 
from nearly 90 to 19 per cent. If this plan could have 
been generally adopted, many precious lives might have 
been saved. 

6, Poor-house inspection. —If it were found undesir¬ 
able to hand over the care of poor-houses to voluntary 
agency, when such was forthcoming, at least much 
might be done by more constant European inspection, 
A doctor of my acquaintance visiting a poor house in¬ 
firmary known to me, found next to a living patient the 
dead body of a man covered ^with flies, who as a dqotor 
he could certify must have been dead 8 hours, yet the 
native attendant seemed to be quite unaware of the death, 
and had therefore up to that time taken no steps for 
removing the same. Yet this occurred during the hot 
season. 

7. Extra European agency is also needed to check 
more carefully the mortality and other statistics iag- 
plied to Government. For instance on page 603 of the 
Government Gazette for November which gives the 
.official report of famine operations, it is stated, “the 
hhinber of deaths ascertained to be due to starvation have 
been.recorded month by month. They amount in all to 
26 deaths between September 1896 and October 1897.” 
To report a death by starvation, as the report itself 
shews, leads to an official enquiry as to the cause, and 
hence the protehility of pehsute to those in whose dis¬ 
trict it has occurred, and, hence. the probability of the 
death being attributed to other , causes. I for one find 
it difficult to accept the statistics on this point as correct, 
in view of the fact that in one small station of the North- 
Western Provinces which 1 have visited, over 300 famine 
children were received and provided for, nearly all of 
whom as far as could be ascertained were orphans. 

In conclnsion I desire to thank the members of the 
Commission for the opportunity of placing these facts 
and proposals before them, and to ask that they will 
consider them in the spirit in which they are given. My 
only desire is that in any future famine the administra¬ 
tion of relief measures may be attended with even better 
results, and the success of which may be even more 
nounced than in the present instance. 


{President), —You are head of the Haptist Missionary 
Society at Agra P—There are two missionaries here. 

How long have you been here P—I have been 16 years ia 
Agra. 

Yon were not here ia the former famine P—No. 

Mr. Haythorathwaite has written a letter in which he has 
asked that yqp may be treated as his deputy. He says that 
the relief measures might have been more successful if 
there had been more European supervision. Is that with 
reference to relief in the town ?—■! should refer it to the 
whole of the famine relief measures. 

. He suggests that in future the Government should 
call for European volunteers from missionary bodies, if 
unable to obtain an adequate supply elsewhere. What sort of 
officers would that include P—Circle officers, superintendents 
of poor-houses, and the care of orphan children while the 
ffimine is on. 

Mr. Couybeara came to the conclusion that nobody would 
do the work properly unless it had been Ids sole business. 
He said that they had to be out in the sun a good deal and 
he didn’t think any European, except he was under official 
orders, would have cared to do it P —Our trouble was that 
the work was not done. 

Many natives have done very good work ia the 
famine?—I quite agree, but unless there is close supervi¬ 
sion you can hardly expect it to be done by natives. 

What do you think is required P—(1) A weekly visit should 
be paid by officers; (2) a weekly abstract sent in ; (3) there 
should be a report of sickness; (4) measures should be taken 
to see that relief is properly distributed. In our judgment 
the European staff was altogether inadequate to exercW 
proper supervision. 

How many missionaries will ride about in the hot weather 
and visit works from day to day do you think P—I don’t 
know till volanteers are asked for, , Perhaps only a few j 
that certainly is a difficulty, but still volunteers will come 
iorwai-d. 

It is extremely trying workP-^Yes, I admit that, yet 
many of us could do it. Many big relief works were very 
little visited by European officers, and hence all the trouble. 

He says “European missionaries ought to be invited 
freely to join relief committees, and to help ia every way 
possible, and not be banned as a body of men whose only 
object in undertaking relief work is to use the suffering of 
the people as a means of proselytism.” I don’t think that 
any of the officers took that line, that feeling may prevail 
among Hindus and MahomedansP—The people in Patna 
asked that relief should go to them through missionaries. 
In money matters they trust us implicitly. I think they 
trust us before anybody else. 

I am quite prepared to believe that, but I don’t see why 
he should think that officers of Government should take 
that lineP—I think officers of Government should be strictly 
neutral, let everybody be invited to help and don’t dis¬ 
qualify people because they are missionaries. 

Did you apply P—Applications from three missions were 
sent in; at first there was the difficulty of getting an interview, 
then after the interview a missionary was not put on to the 
local committee till as late as the end of March, and then 
only when a strong representation had gone in. That mis¬ 
sionaries can do something is shown by'the fact that, apart 
from Government help, we spent half-a-lakh of rupees on 
famine relief at Agra. 

How did you prevent your work overlapping Govern¬ 
ment work?—The work that our niission did was industrial 
work which Government did not touch. Mr. Haythorn- 
thwaite’s work was casual relief which Govemmerit did not 
really touch. 

Was any precaution taken to prevent it overlapping?— 
There was an exchange of lists. Mr. Haythornthwaite pre¬ 
pared lists of the people helped and these were sent to Gov¬ 
ernment. Government promised to consider these cases and 
put them on to relief lists, but he never heard any further. 

We were told there was a poor-house here which was 
always capable of containing 100 to 200 more than were in it, 
and that people preferred not to come to the poor-house but to 
get a dole, so tlmt they would be free?—Yes, certainly, the 
people had a very strong objection to the poor-house—as 
strong as they have in England. 

In Mr. Haythornthwaite’s report the following statement 
occurs: “In two villages in the Agra District it is reported 
bn reliable authority that out of ^0 in one who left a year 
ago, only 200 have returned. In another only 30 out of 
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100. These missing ones may be alive and dwell elsewhere, 
but their friends have not heard of them since they left.” 
Do yon know what villages?—Rahlai and Pasanti, in the 
Khairagarh District. 

What is the authority of that statement?—Patwaris. 

It has not been checked by house-to-house counting?— 
As to the first statement, one can only go upon the fact of 
the emptiness of the village. It is such a statement as one 
can make when the villages have been visited before and 
after the famine. 

When was the last visit paid?—At the end of February 
1898 and the first in February 1897. 

Do you think this is exceptional ?—I don’t think there is 
anything very exceptional about it, perhaps they were a 
little worse-ofi than some. 

There is another statement in his report that “ from the 
months of March to October, over 30 deaths occurred 
amongst those whose names were registered by me Do 
you suppose that the writer himself saw these bodies?— 
This would occur among those who regularly attended for 
■doles. The only information would be from their relatives 
and others who used to come with them. 

Mr. Hay thorn thwaite says, “ of those only two, who were 
seat to the hospital, are officially known as having died in 
Agra.” How did he know that their deaths Were not 
reported or officially known?—I can hardly answer that. 

This is a conjecture, that they would not be regis¬ 
tered ?—Yes. 

He says that in tbe case of deaths of homeless strangers 
the formality of a visit to the registrar was omitted. What 
did he mean by that ?—People did not take the trouble to 
report them. People dying away from their villages would 
be seldom reported. 

It looks as if Mr. Haythornthwaite did not know the 
system under which deaths are reported ?—The chowkidar 
is the registrar of the village, in that sense it is correct. 

(Mr. Molderness ).—You relieved weavers. How did 
you manage it?—We bought raw cotton and had it o’eaned 
on our own premises; we then supplied this cotton to 
women in their own homes. That was spun by the 
women, who returned it to us. It was then banded to 
weavers who brought it back to us in the form of durrics 
and cloth. 

Did you fix a certain amount to be done?—We paid by 
the weight. 

How did you settle the price P—By weight. 

If you buy a dunie, so much represents workmanship and 
so much material, what proportion would represent 
labour?—We reckoned that a family of five workers conld 
earn about 4 annas a day. 

Did you accumulate a lot of durries and other material P— 
No, they ware all sold. The durries have been mostly taken 
by the Agra local committee. 

Do yon think that many weavers went to relief works ?— 
I know large numbers went to road-works. 

Do you think they should be relieved at their own 
trade ?—-Yes, that is the infirm; the able-bodied weavers 
could work on roads. 

Why do you object to residence on works P—Because of 
the breaking up of village life. In many instances families 
were left in a starving condition, the men having gone to 
relief works. 

Would they not send their wages back?—No, there was 
nothing to send, there was no surplus. In my judgment 
the wage is hardly sufficient. 

You say charitable relief should be distributed to tbe 
destitute impartially, without reference to caste or creed. 
Is there any distinction drawn P—I know many villages 
where it was. 

They could go to poor-houses?—Yes they conld go, but 
as a matter of fact they won’t. 

Where are these villages P—In the Khairagarh Tahsil. 

You say a good many people were not on the gratuitous 
list?—Numbers were particularly low in one of the worst 
districts. 


How did they get on P—They Survived by eating g»sg 
■which anima’s would not touch, and by eating the bark of 
trees. Numbers died as soon as fever came. They were 
practically victims of the famine. 

Did you report this to the Collector ?—No. 

_ You don’t know anything about those 30 deaths men^ 
tioned by Mr. Haythornthwaite ?—No. 

Yoa mention that in one small station which you 
visited over SCO famine children were received and provided 
for, nearly all of whom, as far as could be ascertained, were 
orphans. What station was that P^Mahoba. 

Apparently from that yon draw the inference that more 
than 25 deaths from starvation occurred during the famine P—- 
Yes. 

(Mr. Sose). —How do the weavers you relieved generally 
get their supply of raw materials p—They buy it from 
bunniahg. 

In the open market P—Yes. 

Have they any special class of money-lenders to whom 
they go?—No. 

Did you deal direct with the weavers yon relieved?—. 
Yes. 

Did you make a special selection of the weavers you 
helped; if so, howP—Most of them stood this test that they 
had been driven into Agra by the famine. Those who ga-i^ 
cotton enquired into the circumstances of each case as far as 
they could. 

Can you say how much you spent on this relief, what you 
realized by the sale of the articles made and the gain or los 
of the transaction ?—We lost three annas on every rupee. 

Could you say how many heads of families and how many 
people in all and for what period you thus helped with the 
sum which represents your loss?—The average earnings 
were four pice a day of each male or female. About 3,000 
people were supported by us for six months. I cannot give 
yon all the information separately. We reckoned our loss 
at three annas per rupee. 

Had you any difficulty in disposing of the articles you 
got ?—No, missionaries took the coarse cloth and gave it to 
the poor. 

What sort of articles did the weavers make for you 
besides durries P —Dhootis and swris, etc. 

Were the clothes they made of coarse cloth generally 
used by the poor classes?—Yes. 

(Mr. IToldernese).—Khairagarh was the place you visited 
most ?—Yes. 

Do you consider the distress there was very great ?—Yes, 
throughout the tahsil. 

Have you been there since the famine disappeared P— 

Yes. 

How are the people now P—Fairly well off now. They 
are badly off for clothing, but otherwise they are well off. 

Has there been any decrease in population P—Yes, owing 
to famine fever. 

Have you any medical knowledge to enable yon to say 
what kind of fever this was P —It was ordinary malarial 
fever. 

Where was this relief work where you say the people rrera 
beaten ?—On the Khairagarh-Saiyan road. 

Did you bring that to the notice of the authorities?— 
Yes, and the man was suspended. 

(President). —Mr. Haythornthwaite says that “towards 
the beginning of March my wife and I noticed a num¬ 
ber of lean and cadaverous-looking persons along tbe 
roads, who were evidently villagers and strangers, driven to 
Agi-ahythe pangs of hunger.” I suppose that refers to 
March 1897?—Yes. 

When did yon first notice anything?—There was some¬ 
thing like ^ain riots in October 1896, which was the first 
thing I noticed. 

Prices were comparatively low then ?—Ten seers to the 
rupee. 
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Supplementary written statement of evidence by Eevd. Mb. J. G. Potteb, Baptist Missionary, Agra. 


As requested I am glad to supply this supplementary 
Evidence to that already laid before you. My experienoa 
of the late famine has reference especially to the Khaira- 
garh Tahsil of the Agra district, in which I travelled with 
my wife from January 26th to February 26th, 1897, and 
again after the famine from December 1st to 23rd, 1897, 
and February 14tb to March 3rd, 1898. 

This tahsil was recognized by Government as a famine 
area from January 1st, 1897. It was so in fact long before 
this, yet up to the time that we remained in it, i.e., till 
February 26th, properly prepared lists of those entitled to 
gratuitous relief, under section £4 of the Famine Code, had 
not been submitted to Government. It is true that we 
heard of a few villages where something had been done, but 
in many nothing had been attempted. A reference to the 
dates at wliiqh such relief was begun, shows in such 
patwarVs lists as I have since inspected, that it was very 
late in arriving. 

When it did arrive, as I have pointed out in my former 
evidence, it was in my judgment quite inadequate. In the 
village of Pusainta where my wife and I personally saw 
such as, in the judgment of the zamindar and patwaii, 
were in urgent need of relief, nine obtained it out of 60 
recommended, and at Bahlai where 1 personally visited a 
number of those recommended by the village authorities, 
less than half of those needing relief obtained it. 

I liave further to point out that such relief as was given 
was not without |J£irrfa7i<y, and thus not in accordance 
with the principle laid down in the Famine Code, which 
seems to have been entirely misunderstood. That is to say, 
in classes D and E the all referred to seems to have been 
understood. I refer to Brahmau.s, Thakurs and other high 
caste people only. Glasses A, B, and 0, viz., idiots, cripples 
and blind people seem to have received relief without 
reference to caste, but not others. The theory being 
apparently that such low caste people as were entitled to 
the relief should leave their homes and go to the poor- 
house. I submit the following two instances of villages 
in a district where Chamars, Xolis and otlier low caste 
people abound. The names, ages, etc., were supplied to me 
from the patwari’s books and may be relied ou. 

At Mohur Khera ten only received charitable relief. Of 
these, four were of the Tbakur and two of the Brahman 
caste, mostly widows of advanced age. Of the remaining 
four, two were quite blind and one nearly so leaving only 
one, a widow of 15 years of age of the Kumhar caste, as 
compared with six Thakurs and Brahmans. At Bhakur 
eight were relieved, of whom four were of the Brahman 
and two of the Tbakur caste. The only low caste people 
relieved were both blind. 


district these allowances had been reduced to 8, 6, S, and 4 
pice respectively. The price of grain had not changed and 
stood at wheat 8^ seers and gram 9 seers to the rupee, so 
that to secure the minimum allowance of 14 chataks for all 
classes not less than 6 pice was required, apart from tha 
extra allowance needed for wood, salt and other necessities. 
To add to the snffering of these poor people the overseer 
was constantly fining them, altho igh such lines were con- 
tmry to section 93 of the Code. A respectable village 
man whose name and address I have, told mo that in hU 
gang fines had been levied 10 daps oat of 15, two days 
at the rate of 2 pice each worker and eight days, 1 pice. 
Under these circumstances, I leave those in authority to 
explain how the minimum allowance of 14 chataks to each 
worker could be obtained, and also those who know best 
about such matters to judge how many of these fines were 
credited to Government by the native ofiicials who levied 
them. If one tiling more than another needs putting right, 
it seems to me it is the taking away from all subordinate 
native officials the power to levy fines without reference 
to a European supervisor. 

In further confirmation of the opinion I hold that the 
reduced rate of pay in these provinces was insufficient, 

1 may mention the case of Phiilpur near Allahabad. The 
English work agent, a reliable man of good character, has 
told me that at the time that wages ranged at 8, 6, 6 and 
4 pice each adnlt labourer, the only food available on the 
works was patciied meal called ‘‘ Barri ” which sold at 3§ 
annas a seer. Many died on the works from exposure and 
insufficient food, and many more would have sneonmbed had 
it not been for the supply of mohwa flowers and fruit 
obtainable in the neighbourhood. 

Another hardship which I witnessed was that of needy 
people applying in vain to be put on to the work. I took 
the names of 6 men, 3 boys, and 10 women, six of whom 
were widows, on one part of the road, all waiting for work. 
Some of these spoke of long waiting. Yet no one seemed 
to take any notice of them. 1 also met some who had been 
refused work and were returning weary snd hopeless to 
their villages. One such case was especially sad. I came 
across a yonng man, whose name and address I took, sitting 
weary and hungry under the shadow of a tree. I found 
that some days before he had started from his home many 
miles away with but five pice for food by the way, leaving 
behind his old father and mother at home and hoping to 
be able to earn food for all. After two days fruitless 
working at the relief work he was returning home having 
neither food nor money and with no hope of earning either. 
The young man was strong and active, and hence there was 
no possible excuse for rejecting him. 
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As I have said this district abounds in low caste people, 
and many and bitter complaints were made to us of neglect. 
Some it would seem had been disappointed even after their 
names had been submitted by the local authorities. That 
such was probably the practice I emnot doubt as the Secre¬ 
tary of a Local Relief Committee of my acquaintance told 
me distinctly, that even tha Mansion House Fund money 
was for the higher castes only. 

I would strongly urge that in any revision of the Famine 
Code which may be made, it be clearly pointed out what 
people are entitled lo gratuitous relief under classes D aud 
E of section 54. 

The following cases may illustrate my point. It is 
certain that relief was urgently needed, yet I cannot see 
clearly under what section of the Code it could have been 
given;— 

(1) A woman with four children, under six years of 
age, one of whom was blind, whose husband 
being nearly blind, had to get his living by 
begging. 

(2) A widow woman with five children under the 
age of 10 trying to support her family by 
gathering sticks and grass for sale. 

That such oases as the last mentioned do need help may 
be proved by the fact that the little child of one such, who 
died in trying to feed her starving children, was placed in 
our orphanage at Agra, 

The next question which I wish to raise has reference to 
the allowances made to labourers under section 108 of the 
Famine Code. When I visited the relief works in the 
Khairagavh Tahsil I found the wages as follows : Class A 
9 piee, B 7 pice, C 6 pice, and D 6 pice. Before I left the 


All these and other similar abuses could easily have been 
avoided if there had been sufficient European officers for 
the close and constant supervision of the various relief 
works. 

That the staff available was not sufficient may be 
gathered from the following among other facts. 

At Phttlpur during four months there was but one visit 
of the lixeentive and one of the District Engineer, both 
well known to the native officials beforehand. And 
alihongh there was much sickness in the camp and many 
deaths on the works, some being due to cholera, the only 
medical aid available was that of a native qualified as a 
compounder. 

If it be asked where can such assistance as that indicated 
be secured, I would say among other sources, from the large 
body of male and female missionaries on tiie spot who would 
gladly at famine time place their time and talents at the 
disposal of Government with the object of saving life. 

Some of these missionaries already have their circle of 
40 or 60 villages which they visit all the year round, and 
where they are well known and fully trusted. For such 
they would constitute ideal circle officers under section 45 
of the Code. Others with a good knowledge of book-keeping 
could be well employed in checking accounts and thus 
preventing fraud. Some with knowledge of engineering 
and acquainted with various professions, could be of the 
greatest service to Government, and might receive from the 
authorities such temporary power as would enable them to 
deal with native and other subordinates. The positions to 
beallottedto such, as were in the judgment of Government, 
well qualified to fill them from amongst those who volun¬ 
teered for such service. For all some useful work could 
be foaud, if only on local Belief Committees, to secure aa 
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impartial and careful distribution of the funds, to such as 
were entitled to reoeire them. 

For work under sections 64,124, and 127 of the Famine 
Code, Mission agency would be specially valuable. In the 
distribution of charitable relief they would be able to secure 
that Government help was wisely and efficiently given, and 
■when necessary could secure means of supplementing such 
help from other services. 

In the distribution of cotton to be spun by respectable 
women in their homes, what agency could be better than that 
of zenana missionaries, who already have access to those 
women, and know which are most in need. And in giving 


out thread to weavers experience has shewn that the work 
can be carried on both effioiently_ and economically by 
missionaries as during the late famine at Agra and other 
places. 

It is therefore my earnest hope that should I live to see 
another famine, I may be permitted to see Englishmen of 
all classes, provided that they possess suitable qualification 
associated with Government in all branches of famino 
relief work. 

Thanking yon for this further opportunity of placing 
before you such facts as have come under my notice during 
the late famine, and for your kindness in inviting me to 
give evidence during your sitting at Agra. 


At the Metcalfe Hall, Agra* 


PORTY-SEVENTH DAY. 

Friday, 1st April 1898, 


Pbesent : 

Sib J. B. Ltali., G.C.I.E., K.C.8.I. (President), 

SuBOEON-GoiiOirEi. J. Eichahdsok, [ Eai Bahadub B. K. Boss, C.I.E. 

Mb. T. W. Holdeeness, C.S.I. j Me. T. Hioham, C.I.E. 

Mb. H. j. McIntosh, Secretary. 
Colonel A. P. Thosnton, Commissioner of Ajmere-Merwara, called in and examined. 


(President). —You were appointed Famine Commissioner r 
—I 'was sent round to examine and report on the forms of 
relief that were being administered in Native States. 

(Mr, p[olderness).—'Wh.e'a did you proceed on tour?—I 
left in the last few days of December, and reached Bikanir 
on the 1st January 1897. 

■Which States did you see?—Bikanir, Bhnrtpore, Dholepore, 
Gwalior, Bundelkhund and Baghelkand. 

When you visited each State did you draw up a note f—I 
took memoranda. These were drafted in the form of a 
separate note which was communicated to the Agent to the 
Governor General, through the Political Agent of the State. 

What was your opinion as to the extent of famine in 
Bikanir P—'In North Bikanir there was considerable distress. 
There was no starvation, but there was a very large area 
over which the crops had failed. There was much emigra¬ 
tion, usual and in excess of the usual to Sind and the Pun¬ 
jab, and famine relief works on a large scale were opened in 
different places along the northern frontier. Eventually 
these were concentrated at the Ghaggar Canal near Bikanir; 
there was a piece of railway, and there were also works in 
connection with the lake at one of the summer palaces. 

As to Bikanir, what was your general impression of the 
relief measures ?—There was a great absence of information. 
Distances are very great. At first I could not obtain 
accurate information. It was not tiU Colonel Vincent and 
I wont round that we ascertained the extent of the distress. 

On this Information was the programme enlarged or 
revised?—Yes, Colonel Vincent being the Superintendent 
of the State, he was able to give orders which overcame the 
difficulties. Distress was general through Bikanir; relief 
measures were divided owing to the desert into two groups. 

(President), —Is the Eaja a minor?—^Yes. 

(Mr. PLoldemess). —^Were there any complaints from the 
Punjab that Bikanir men were crowding into the Province?— 
Yes, and the numbers were afterwards verified, and about 
10,000 men were found on the Ghaggar Canals. 

In consequence of that works were opened in Bikanir?— 
Yes, and when the Ghaggar Canal was in progress they 
were rather glad to have them. 

Further works were opened in oonsequenoe of this tour?— 
Yes. 

■Were relief measures then suflSclentP—Yes. I think 
then that everything necessary was done. 


(President),—Do you know how wages were adjusted?-^ 
They were distributed in gmin which was supplied by con¬ 
tractors. The rate was 14 chattaks for a man and 18 for a 
woman. It was kept down to that. 

(Mr. Solderness).—y^ as it actually paid in grain?— 
Yes, all through Bikanir. 

—What kind of grain was used?—in 
Central Bikanir and OTwtt* in North Bikanir. 

Did it come on camels P—No, it came round by train 
through the Punjab. 

(Mr. Holderness). —Were any Assistant Political Agents 
entertained specially for relief?—No. The Political Agent 
had a European Executive Engineer and the Agency Sur¬ 
geon, and with the help of these he administered fandns 
relief. 

(President). —Was the Southern Punjab Eailway working 
then?—I don’t think so, because grain came round from 
Ferozepore. 

I suppose the railway to Bikanir was of great import¬ 
ance P—Yes. 

(Mr. Holderness),—TiiorL as regards Bhurtpore, which 
was the next State you ■visited ?—Bhurtpore should have 
been divided into two distinct areas, the northern (Deeg) 
part and the southern. In the northern there was no dis¬ 
tress, they had a magnificent rahi crop, and except that 
the works were of great use, I think it was not really neces¬ 
sary to start works in Northern Bhnrtpore. In Southern 
Bhurtpore a large area had fallen out of cultivation owing 
to neglect to maintain certain embankments of the Eam- 
ganga river. When the river was under control these 
were very fertile. During the time of the late Maharaja, 
there was not sufficient capital laid out, and the country had 
gone back, being either absolutely abandoned or only parti¬ 
ally cultivated. In my visit I saw no famine, but there 
was great need of the works which had been s'tarted. The 
large work which I inspected was the Bareta Bund. That 
employed 3,000 people, and was being worked on the modified 
contract system. The rates were the ordinary rates of the 
country, but the rate to he paid to the work-people and the 
contractors’ profits were fixed. It worked well. 

(President). —Were there many women and children on 
works?—Very many. I think there were 300 on the daily 
labour system paid by the Darbar. 
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"Were they selected «s weakly P—Yes. 

{Mr, Eoldemess).^'W&» that the only work in Southern 
BhurtporeP—Near Bhurtpore there were many daily gangs 
who, I think, might have been very well put under some 
foVYn of test labour. Bveryhody who wanted to earn annas 
3 came to these works. 

That was the rate P“-Annas 2 for a man, anna 1 and 6 pie 
for a woman, and anna 1 for a child, but ithere was no task, 
and therefore no sufficient test. 

What were your recommendations?—My recommendations 
were that they should be put on to larger works on which 
some form of task work could be enforced. 

Was it earth-work?—Bhurtpore is often f inundated. The 
roads are raised and the sides were being smoothed down. 
The work was not productive, and many people were em¬ 
ployed without any labour tesfc 

{Pre$ideiit).-~Wh.o was the officer in charge of the State? 
—Colonel Loch. 

And the State is a minority?—The State was under 
superintendence. 

Colonel Loch therefore did what he liked P—Yes. 

{Mr. Eolderness).—! believe some money was raised on 
loans P—I am not sure. 

In consequence of your recommendations did relief works 
increase in the State P—I think my recommendations were 
accepted, and that afterwards work was satisfactorily con¬ 
cluded and land brought under irrigation. 

Was there any gratuitous ^relief in the villages?—There 
were poor-houses at three or four places, hut with the^exeep- 
tion of the one at Biana I don’t think they were req^uired. 

{President).—With reference to your remarks that parts 
of South Bhurtpore had fallen out of cultivation, 1 remem¬ 
ber in the famine of 1878, when Guvgaon was mixoh affwted, 
there were reports that Bhurtpore had been depopulated. 
Did it date from that timeP—No, I think it was due to 
not sufficient money having been laid out, and to the river 
having broken through its embankments and run not over 
the country. 

Is the country still overrun with wild cattle ?—A park is 
being made for the cattle, 13 miles in circumference. There 
are still wild cattle about. 

{Mr. Eolderness).—'^hs.t were the arrangements M 
regards land-revenue P Were there large suspeusiousP—No 
remissions were made to the best of my recollection. 

You next saw Dholepore P—Yes, Dholepore also was in 
rather a defective condition. The Maharaja had taken the 
administration into his own hands. Still there was a want 
of‘knowledge and organization. Many people were employed 
on the new palace with no effective test in the shape of 
a task There were some tanks where work was done in 
accordance with rules. There the rates were rather hard, 

I think not so liberal as they might have been. 

What other works were there P-There were irrigation 
works where the lead and lift were long and stiff. 

What was the extent of crop failure P—There was no 
iifformatloE. 

What relief was given in the State ?—I think 8,000 people 
were getting relief. Special orders were passed, and the 
Superintending Engineer (Mr. Josoelyne) went on tour 
specially to see that sufficient relief was given in the out¬ 
lying parts. 

In consequence of your visit?—He happened to be_there 
at the time, and from what we discovered between us it was 
subsequently resolved he should go on tour. 

Had any action been taken as regards grain?—The Darbar 
had taken the whole business of importing grain into its 
own hands for relief works. I don’t think the plan can 
be recommended. The general impression was that gram 
should have been imported by the ordinary traders. 

Wasitsoldon.the works P— It was given in the form of 
wages. 

"Was that the Maharaja’s wish?—I believe so. 

As regards finances, money had to be raised?—I believe 
Government advanced the money. 

{President),—'Wha.t was the rate of wages in Dholepore? 
—It was paid in grain. A man got 1| seers, a woman 15 
chattaks, and a working child 10 chattaks. 

That was the grain equivalent?—Yes, and people who 
got that were people employed on light work, with no 
task enforced. 
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And the other people in Dholepore got the contract 
rates P—According to measurements. 

Were they paid in grain ?—Yes. 

{Mr. Eolderness). —^Was the private grain trade active 
in the State?—There was a sufficiency. I don’t .think 
there was a large import. 

As regards Bhurtpore, did they make any arrangements 
about grain?—Yes, they advanced money and afterwards 
abandoned the policy of advances to contractors. 

That was for the supply of relief labour P—I think for the 
supply of the city. 

{President). —In Bhurtpore were wages paid in grain P— 
Entirely in money. 

{Mr. Solderness). —You next went to Gwalior. What 
did yon see there P—I went on tour with Colonel Pitcher 
through the northern parganas of the Gwalior State. 
Belief work was in the form of Takkavi advances for small 
village tanks and wells, which had been practically entirely 
carried out by the Revenue Department. The State only 
recovered half the advances when it benefited directly from 
the work. The system was very good as far as it went, but 
if distress had become acute it would have failed. 

Did you make any recommendations P—I recommended 
that certain large relief works, which were waiting for sanc¬ 
tion, should be put in hand, and eventually the Sipri 
Railway was carried out. It was very useful. 

{President), —Had the Maharaja himself taken over 
relief works P—Yes, but he had given the executive control 
to the Board of Revenue, which consisted of Colonel Pitcher 
and three or four native members. 

{Mr. Eolderness).—EeA tbe failure of crops been serious? 
—The failure of the kharif crop had been serious. The rabi 
crop area was small but the crop was good in February when 
I visited the State. 

Did the people seem dlstressed P— People were busy carting 
grain along the Agra-Bombay road from the direction of 
Malwa. From Kotah they imported large quantities of 
jawari by the same road. 

Did that give employment P—Yes, to a large number of 
persons, and provided grain where it would otherwise have 
been difficult to procure it. The imports by railway were 
comparatively small. 

Then what about tbe rest of the State, apart from the 
north P —In the Isargarh Prant where the soil is black- 
cotton, the failure of the kharif had been complete. What 
caused distress was the large number of emigrants who had 
come by the main road and drifted to Gnna. They were in 
a very emaciated condition. 

Where did they cOme from P —Dholepnr, Bhurtpur, Gwa¬ 
lior, and other States in Central India. But for the railway 
between Gnna and Kotah there would have been a great 
calamity. This work was in full progress and 30,000 people 
were on it. 

Was work on relief conditions P —It was a most effective 
form of relief, the work people were paid by the piece at 
stated rates and contractors were allowed a fair profit. 

(President). —^It was payment by results P—Yes. 

Were there weakly gangs ?—Yes. They were given easy 
hits of earth-work. There was no difficulty about arranging 
for this. 

{Mr. Eolderness).— the contractors were 
supervised P—Yes, and the cowri system was employed for 
carriers. 

(President). —Were these wanderers men, or women 
also P—-Men, women and children. A large portion of those 
on the railway were wanderers. 

(Mr. Eolderness). —Did they earn a sufficient wage P— 
Yes. Colonel Pitcher set about organizing charitable relief 
and distress was successfully met, I believe, after our visit- 

(President). —Was this charitable relief in the form of 
poor-houses P — Yes. 

Were people confined to poor-houses ?—Nominally they 
were supposed to be, but I think the discipline was not 
sufficient. 

{Mr. Holdemess). —As regards grain what was the policy 
of the State ?—It was very liberal. They made advances 
for importation, but it was not found necessary to continue 
doing so. There was a sufficiency of grain. 

Tbe Kotah State put ho embargo on export P—No. 

(President). —Did any State place an embargo?— I 
believe the Maharaja Holkar did. 
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Did the embargo cheapen grain P—I think the result was 
harmful. 

Did grain-dealers hold up for a time P—I have not 
sufficient statistics to be able to say, if there was a real 
deficiency. In the end there was a deficiency in the Indore 
State. 

{Mr. BoZderness).—How did the embargo increase the 
difficulties?—It put the merchants in opposition to the 
Durbar. 

Do yon think there would have been an importation but 
for the embargo P—Certainly. 

(President). —IVas there suffering anywhere ?—In Malwa. 
The harvests had been very poor all through Malwa. That 
was why emigrants could not find work. The area under 
rabi was less than usual. 

Can you say how the poppy was affected ?—I don’t know. 

(Mr. Suldemess). —Did you see any portion of the 
Holkar country in this tour ? — No. I went to the border. 

Then as regards Bundelkhand P—Bundelkhand consists 
of many States the conditions of which are varied. In 
some of the smaller States nothing hardly had been done, 
and I am afraid there was much loss of life; but the 
strongest possible measures were taken as soon as the state 
of affairs had been discovered. Then considerable pressure 
was applied and relief works w'ere started. The Agent was 
Captain Ramsay. 

In what States do you think distress was most acute P — 
On the borders of Saugor, in Bijawa, some of the Pargan- 
nas of Panna and in Chhattarpur. 

Is this area dependent on irrigation ?—Partly. Portions 
of the Bundelkhand Agency are well-irrigated, but they had 
a poor kharif, and there had been considerable distress among 
many of theParia classes. There was a very good rabi crop 
in the irrigated area, and distress when this was reaped 
absolutely ceased. In other parts they had only a moderate 
kharif and no rabi. It was in regard to these most anxiety 
was felt. I think afterwards they succeeded in coping with 
the distress sufficiently. 

Captain Ramsay got extra assistance ?—Two Military 
Officers were deputed while I was there, and afterwards 
an Executive Engineer and a Medical Officer. They were 
badly wanted. 

Was this old standing distress P—Yes. The harvests of 
the previous thine years had been unfavourable. 

In some States there was difficulty about money P—Yes, 
but Colonel Barr had negociated for loans from Scindia. He 
had a credit of 15 lakhs which would have been advanced if 
required. 

(President). —You say this state of things had been 
the result of three years of indifferent harvests. Had any State 
taken any measures to meet distress before the autumn of 
1896-97 r—I think Panna had done a little. 

Was there much remission of revenue ?—There were large 
suspensions of revenue. 

(Mr. Holderness). —In these States no embargo was laid? 
—No, none except in Indore. 

I suppose that policy was initiated by the Political 
Agent P—Yes. 

What did you see in Baghelkand P—Certainly more dis¬ 
tress than in any other part. 

What States does that include P—^Eewa and Nagode are 
the larger ones. 

Which did you visit first P—Nagode. The Maharaja was 
living in Calcutta and the Political Agent had entire con¬ 
trol. In Nagode everything was in a satisfactory condi¬ 
tion. There was no difficulty. 

Where there was no Executive Engineer what was he 
doing P —Embankments chiefly. 

And as regards poor-houses ?—The Baghelkand Agency 
poor-houses and relief kitchens were excellently managed. 
They had a good Medical Officer. 

I suppose the works done took the form of small relief 
works ?—Yes, with the exception of the Rewa-Sutna Railway, 
the other works were of moderate size only. 

What was your opinion of the value of the small works 
done P —They were the best that could be found. 

Are they useful P —Some are. There were a large number 
of tanks which were being deepened and repaired. These 
were sacred tanks and would be used for irrigation to a very 
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limited extent only. Even when dry, nobody could cultivate 
the beds of these tanks, as there is a religious prejudice 
against doing so on. 

(President). —These bunds you mention that were 
made in Nagode, how was the working arranged P—Partly 
made over to the headmen on village works and partly to 
overseers on State works. The whole of the money was 
found by the Durbar. The State looked to the provision of 
famine relief. 

(Mr. Malderness). —There was no programme of works P— 
In no State has a complete programme of relief works 
been prepared in anticipation of famine. 

What was the position in SutnaP—I saw the Stttna- 
Rewa Railway which was very useful. There was a bad 
outbreak of cholera here. The value of an energetic medical 
officer IDr. Gimlette) was very evident; the cholera was got 
under, and works were not abandoned. 

What did yon see in Rewa F—There was a very heavy 
death-rate. Everybody, even well-to-do cultivators, wera 
in great distress. 

Were works numerous ?—Yes. I think sufficiently so. 

What class of work was it ?—Almost entirely work on 
unprofitable tanks. 

You think they would not he used for irrigation P—No. 
They were below the surface of the surrounding country. 

Were there any complaints of emigration ?—At first there 
was large emigration to the south along the Calcutta- 
Bombay road. The Durbar had put up posts of observation 
to dissuade people from emigrating, and these I think had a 
salutary effect. I arrived at the conclusion that emigration 
cannot be prevented, but should be aided and directed. There 
was a register kept up of the numbers that were passing. 

(President). —Were there many people from Allaha¬ 
bad and other parts of the North-Western ProvinoesP—Thera 
had been previous to my visit. 

(Mr. Holderness). —Were Jaghirdars entrusted with the 
management of relief works P— Yes, bat with no great 
success. 

In some oases they didn’t do as much as was expected P— 
No. They pleaded poverty. 

As io the funds, where did the money come from P— 
I believe the Rewa State had a hrge balance when the 
Maharaja succeeded, which was all expended on famine 
relief. 

Was this the first year when measures of relief were 
taken P—There were some adopted in 1890, but on a sinsill 
scale. There was nothing prior to that. 

Did yon see the other small States P—Yes, wherever the. 
Political Agent had been able, to personally see to things, 
a good deal had been done. In Kothi a considerable amount 
of relief had been given. 

(President).—Some people in the North-Western 
Provinces were persuaded that in Rewa and in some of the 
States of Baghelkand relief works were a blind, that is, when 
news came that the Political Agent was about to pay a visit, 
then people were collected and works started, and that when the 
Political Agent went away the whole thing broke up. Do- 
you think there is any truth in that P—Certainly, it was not 
generally the case ; there may have been a tendency to ex¬ 
aggerate numbers, but a great deal had been done. In 
Ajaigarh relief was very liberally given, almost, too liberally. 
How were people paid in Rewa P—They were paid in coin, 
(Mr. Holderness). —They were working under the Code P— 
Yes, with certain modifications framed by the PoRtioal 
Agent and sanctioned by the Agent to the Governor 
General. 

How was Rewa in the matter of revenue collection P— 
They had collected only a small proportion of it. In all 
native states there is no sanctioned remission. They simply 
cannot collect the revenue when the crops fail. 

Have you information on the point as to the Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkand Agencies P —No. 

As to emigration from distressed areas> can yon say 
anything P—It is the traditional remedy for scarcity, and 
practically the only way in which they can save their cattle. 
In the dry pai'ts of Rajputana and Central India the failnro 
of the monsoon means the failure of the grass-crop, and 
the only remedy is to take their cattle somewhere else. Pro¬ 
vided only a few men go with the cattle, it is beneficial. 
There are many districts in Central India towards Indore 
where there is any quantity of pasturage. I have coma to, 
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the conclusion that emlgVation should be directed and con- 
ttolled and not prohibited I think. 

What suggestions have you to make P—That there should 
be posts established.along the main roads and emigrants ques¬ 
tioned. If they want to work they should be sent to the 
nearest relief work, and those who have business further on 
should be allowed to proceed provided they have funds for 
their support on the way. 

Had the people cattle ?—Some had a few head of cattle 
which they sold and were then at the end of their resources. 

I gather that most of the emigration was of that kind?— 
Yes, blind emigration, in search of something to do. 

Did yon hear in Eewa of any emigration towards Bengal P 
—No, I didn’t hear of any. 

I suppose there would have been less emigration if relief 
works had been in operation P—Undoubtedly. If they had 
known that work would have been provided, many n ould 
have stayed. It was enforced emigration owing to the delay 
In starting relief works. 

{Presided .)—Is there much grazing in Bikanir P —In 
the rainy season the Bikanir sandy desert is covered with 
a sort of fine grass. It is excellent sheep fodder, 

{Mr. Holderness.) —Then as to the next head “ Forms 
of relief applied; difficulties as regards establishment; and 
effective control of expenditure. ” Have you any sugges¬ 
tions to make p —I think the principal mistake was in not 
recognizing that there are three State Departments all 
of which should be fully employed in famine relief—(I) 
Revenue, [2) Medical, (.3) Engineering. I found that orders 
were not promptly carried out. It was due to nobody being 
willing to incur responsibility for expenditure, and the con¬ 
clusion I came to was that in every State there should be one 
supreme authority in famine relief matters. If possible the 
Maharaja himself, if not, I think the minister should be 
responsible for famine relief and take as his advisers the 
chief officials of those three Departments. It struck me that 
in order to cope with distress it is necessary that all Depart¬ 
ments of the State should be fully utilized. It would be an 
advantage if some European officer were employed in each 
State Department temporarily or otherwise. 

But that takes away the responsibility from the State P— 
In many they had European officers as Heads of Department. 

Then as to want of preparedness as regards projects 
and organization prescribed in the Famine Code for Native 
States, what have you to say P—I think the Famine Code 
requires re-casting. I don’t think the circumstances had 
been fully understood when it was drafted. It was only in¬ 
tended for British India ; certainly none of the Native States 
had accepted it. 

Is it under revision P—I don’t know. 

{President.) —As a rule you found the States accepted 
the principle that they were responsible for relief P—Yes, 
when it was brought home to them there was nothing like 
stubborn refusal to afford relief. 

{Mr. Solderness.)—As to the Famine Code required 
for Native States what do you propose ?—They should bo 
given a frame work to fill in. No hard-and-fast rules should 
be introduced. There should be some organized procedure. 

That rather replies to the sixth point in your letter 
“ insufficiency and inapplicability of the Code itself to the 
circumstances of famine relief in Native States ” P—^Yes, I 
think so. 

As regards projects, can anything be done?—I think 
a great deal can be done in the way of ascertaining what 
possibility there is for improving irrigation. Of course in 
Waok cotton soil irrigation could never be worked. 

Has not something been done to work up irrigation 
projects P—Not in Native States so far as I am aware. 

{President.)—! suppose for tank-work they have a 
system of their own P—There was a great want of economy 
about it. It was evident that the work was not directed 
with any intelligence. Some engineering knowledge was 
much required. 

Did any of the States take into their employ native 
Eoorkee students P—Yes. They were doing good work, but 
they never had sufficient authority. They wanted some 
officer of weight with whom they could correspond. 

What Native States border on Saugor ?—Bijawar, Fanna, 
and Chhattarpore. 

You said in Panna something was done in the sprina 
of Ia96 P—Yi s. ® 


Was anything done in Bijawar P—Nothing up to the 
time I was there, but Captain Ramsay had been through the 
State and practically assumed control of the famine relief 
administration of it. 

Was the state of things bad P—Yes. 

Was there much suffering in Bijawar P—Yes, I fear So, 

Was anything done in Native States in the shape of 
gratuitous village relief?—In many villages sadahart 
(grain-dole) was being distributed. It is always given and 
Imd been increased a good deal. 

Was that distribution made to any body who asked for 
it P—Yes. 

{Mr. Holderness.) —Your next point ie the “ advantages 
of modified system of contract on piece-work over task¬ 
work on relief works in Native States” P—That was employed 
in Dholepore and Gwalior. 

Apparently task-work was deficient in not prescribing 
any task at all P—Yes. 

You next speak of the necessity for European officers to 
supervise and control relief operations generally in direct 
communication with the Minister or other high administra¬ 
tive authority in the Native States ?—Yes, with regard to 
the three Departments I mentioned. 

Your last point is the great efforts made by the Native 
Chiefs and their Durbars to cope with the distress and the 
general success of the relief measures applied P—I think 
that was the case everywhere. 

{President.) —Is it not rather a pity that we are obliged 
to introduce English officer’s P—They are very glad to have 
them. The jealousies among native officials and their 
dislike to assume responsibility are a gi-eat hinderanoe. The 
promptness; energy and tact' of an European officer are 
everywhere appreciated. 

I suppose if you have a capable Raja he himself takes 
control, and in famine operations there should be no lack 
of driving power behind the different Departments then P 
—It entails a great deal of personal hard work. If the 
minister is a good man it is best to have him as the chief 
authority. 

In the old States the Dlwan was really at the head 
of the Revenue Department P—Now he is the head of all 
the Departments^ and not of the Revenue Department 
alone. 

In Ajmere there was no famine P—No, we had high 
prices. We had a large charitable fund which was carefully 
administered by many merchants and bankers. There was 
an importation of grain made which had the effect of 
allaying apprehension. Owing to exports continuing there 
was once fear of a riot. The chief citizens suggested opening 
a relief grain shop which was started and at once panio 
ceased. Much money was lost, but it satisfied the people 
that their interests were not being overlooked. 

Did it tend to steady prices ?—Yes, distinctly so. I 
think grain remained a seer cheaper than it could otherwise 
have done. 

How was it formed?—A company was formed and each 
man put in H20,000. They sold the grain at cost price. 

To anybody?—In small quantities to anybody. It was 
not largely resorted to, but it pacified the people. 

There are not many weavers?—No. There are Hindu 
weavers in each village, but not Julahas. 

No special measures of relief were undertaken for them p 

—No. 

{Dr. Siehardson.) —There is no system of registration 
of births and deaths in these States?—No. 

So you could not estimate the mortality ? —No. 

{Mr. Holderness.) —With regard to village works in 
Gwalior, do you think they are useful?—I think they were 
useful. A large portion of the rabi crops were irrigated 
from kutcha wells. 

Colonel Pitcher was in favour of these?—Yes, but he 
saw this form would not suffice. If distress had increased 
the amount of work furnished would not have bean sufficient. 

In the Gwalior State they have a Department to look 
after these P—Yes. 

It looks after imgation matters?—Yes. They are under 
the Board of Revenue. They have some professional advice. 

As regards other States of Eajputana, such as Jeypore, 
was there any distress there ?—No. 

Have you any information regarding the States under 
the Central India Agency ?—No. 


Cel. A. P. 
Thornton, 

1st April 
1S98. 


iN.-W. P. 
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Me. H. W. W. Ebtnolds, Collector of Jauapur, called in and examined. 


I put in written answers to the Commission’s questions. 

* In this district out of a total population of 1,264,949 
in au area of 1,600 miles, the area severely affected was 
about 470 square miles, with a population of about 
343,000. 

2. Throughout the whole district there was severe 
pressure on all the poorer classes, owing to the high prices 
of all food-grains ; but in the area severely affected the 
distress was due to the failure of the rice crop, following 
on a succession of two inferior harvests. 

3. In normal years the rains set in about the third week 
of June, and fall intermittently till about the 10th of July, 
when heavy rain sets in and lasts till August. Through 
August heavy showers fall, with intervals of bright sun¬ 
shine. In September the showers are lighter and less 
frequent. In the first half of October fairly heavy rain 
falls for a week or ten days, and after this the only rain is 
the light cold weather showers. 

In 1896 the rainfall was light and only fell in scattered 
showers in July and August, and after that month not a 
drop fell till June 1897, with the exception of a light 
shower in January. The rain that did fall was very local, 
and in some parts of the district so little fell that the 
cultivators were unable to get the ploughs into the land. 

As a result of this distribution of rain the early autumn 
crop, especially the Indian corn, did not suffer to such a 
marked extent as the rest, hut the rice, even where it was 
planted out, was almost a complete failure. 

The normal prices for the district are— 

Common rice..12 

Barley.. 

whereas between October 1896 and September 1897 the 
prices were— 

Common rice . . . . 64 to 8f 

Barley.94 to 13| 

Famine has hitherto been practically unknown in this 
district, and there is no record of prices having ever been 
so high or of high prices having remained high so long, 

4. Until the failure of the rains in 1896 there had been 
no serious cause for anxiety. 

The rice in 1894 in lowlying tracts had been injured by 
excessive rain and floods, while the rice in 1895 on higher 
lands had suffered from deficient moisture, but in neither 
year was there a complete failure as in 1890. 

6. Ordinarily the population of Jaunpur is fairly well 
off. 

6. In the affected area rice is almost the only crop grown 
and over larger areas no spring crops are grown at all. 
In ordinary years the rains are sufficient, and if at 
any period the rains hold off for a fortnight or three weeks, 
the crops are irrigated by lifting water from the jhils or 

(tanks which abound. In 1896 these jhils did not fill and 
the stock of water was soon exhausted, and when the 
cultivators tried sinking haohcha wells, it was found that 
before the water level was reached there was a layer of 
loose sand, which fell in as fast as it was excavated. 

7. The classes most affected were the day labourers and 
emaller cultivators, who had passed without serious trouble 
through two seasons of inferior crops. The day labourers 
live from hand to month and are at any time dependent on 
there being a demand for labour. The smaller culti¬ 
vators and zamindars can clearly stand an inferior harvest, 
but not an absolute failure, following on two inferior 
harvests. 

8. We 
record of 

1877-78 scarcity, but in that year there was a good fall of 
rain in October 1877, which enabled the rabi sowings to be 
completed without difficulty, whereas for the 1897 rabi 
every field had to be irrigated before it could be ploughed 
and sown. 

9. I tWnk not. 

10 and 11. The population of the tract seriously affected 
is about 360,000, and the maximum number on relief on 
any one day was about 70,000. Of this total, however, a 
certain number were given gratuitous relief or employed 
pn test works in the less seriously affected portions, and 
at no time was more than 15 per cent, of the seriously 
affected population on relief. 


have to go back to the end of last century for any 
: such a famine. I was in this district in the 


12. As to the first half of the question, I reply in the 
negative, though I am bound to admit that, with relief 
works open, it is quite possible that a few persons may 
come on the works who are not really in need of relief. 
At the sams time I think these were the exception, and 
when they did come, it was with the idea of eking out 
their scanty income, and so preventing themselves falling 
off in physique and becoming incapable of obtaining 
their livelihood. 

18. The main difficulty we experienced was in indncing 
people to move from their homes any distance in search of 
work in time to prevent themselves falling off badly in 
physique. I found a group of villages in April or May 
where distress was severe, though there were works open 
less than 20 miles away. 

15. The mortality of the district varies from 24’6 in a 
healthy year to 46'0 in an unhealthy year. The mortality 
from October 1896 to September 1897 was 321. It would 
he idle to say that no deaths were hastened by privation, 
hut 1 think relief in one form or other was available to 
most and certainly to all who would go 20 miles in search 
of it. 

16. The main changes were the introduction of village 
gratuitous relief in February, and the change from the 
ordinary to the intermediate system at the end of March. 

The number of workers fell off largely between March 
Ist and the 16th, when the rabi crop ripened, and I do not 
think that the change which was effected on March 29th 
had any real effect in keeping workers away. Dependants 
of course fell off, but they were supposed to bo supported 
out of the excess wage earned under the intermediate 
system. It was found, however, that children were to 
some extent neglected, and kitchens had to be opened for 
them in April at all the relief works. 

17. The deaths in the district had been nnder 3,000 a 
month till the end of February. In March and after the 
deaths were about 4,000 a month (except in June and 
July), hut some of this increase was due to an enidemio of 
small-pox, and I do not think that any part of tne inorease 
is due to the change to the intermediate system. 

19. All persons who could work were required to do 
so—till the rain fell in July, after which work was 
impossible—except par da naslin women. In some 
instances they did some spinning and sewing in exchange, 
but on the whole they were not required to work. 

20. Yes. 

21. The maximum number of persons gratnitously 
relieved was about 26,000 iu the whole district (two per 
cent, of the total population). This was about the middle 
of August, a month after all relief works had been closed 
and just before the Indian corn crop was ready. Just 
before the rain fell the numbers on gratuitous relief were 
18,000 in the whole district (1'4 of the total population). 
The largest number of workers was about the end of 
February, when a little over 60,000 persons were on the 
relief works. 

22. The task on the intermediate system was a full one, 
and in fact on its first introduction the task was too 

for the weakly and a slight change was made by which a 
varying task was set to the weakly and able-bodied. 

In works on the ordinary system, I think that in some 
oases a full task could not be exacted owing to the ‘ mini¬ 
mum wage ” paid to all workers. 

As to the several members of the family being able to 
obtain separate relief, no doubt if all the members were on 
the work and all got the maximum wage, the family would 
get more than a bare subsistence on ordinary works; but 
as a rule, the maximum was not paia, and in is 
one could get more than a bare snbpstence, 
members of a family got more than this, it 
ing the other members of their fair share. ^ 

Lppen is unfortunately true, and it was for this reason 
that kitchens had to be started for ohudren* 

23. The people do not like residence on a relief work, 
and the main difficulty we had was in inducing even 
starving persons to travel any distance m seam h of work. 
All prefer the shelter and comforts, such as they are, of 
their own homes at night to sleeping out under trees or 
temporary thatch huts. 


•The numbers refer to the qaestione <2rawn up by the Comuiission. 
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34. The maximum number on relief worhs (excluding 
dependants) vras about 63,000 at the end of Pebruary; 

26. No record of previous famines in this district. 

27. Gratuitous relief was mainly given in the ehape of 
money doles at their own homes. 

28. I can only say that all possible precautions were 
taken, and that the lists were frequently checked by the 
kannngos, tahsildars, and gazetted officers. The abuses 
detected formed but a small proportion of the whole. 

29. I think we ma/safely say that it has been instru¬ 
mental in saving life, and 1 see no signs of its having 
demoralized the people, 

30. The cost of direct famine relief and numbers relieved 
in units of one day vrere— 



Coat, ^ 

Units 

relieved. 

Average 

cost. 

Public Works Department 

4,06,560 

4,872,723 

1'3 

Works under District Officer 

12,100 

172,513 

IT 

,, executed by zamindars 

7,780 

89,958 

1-3 

Poor-honaes 

25,241 

233,469 

1-7 

State kitchens • - • 

1,562 

34,961 

•7 

Gratuitous relief . 

1,42,618 

2,495,101 

•9 

Total 

6.96,761 

7,898.725 

1-08 


42. No special relief was given to artizans or weavers, Mr, H. W. 
nor were any measures required for the protection of ^Reynold*, 

cattle. Ordinary relief works were abandoned after the- 

beginning of April, 1st April 

43. We kept to the Code as far as possible, the only . 

material change being that relief was given in pice and not —— 

worked out to pies. 

46. It appears to me tliat for this district the inter¬ 
mediate system (with differential tasks for the weak and 
able-bodied) combined with kitchens at each work for the 
children unable to work is the best and most economical 
system. If, in addition to this, poor-houses be established 
and gratuitous relief given and, where necessary, kitcliens 
started for children, I think the system of relief would be 
complete. 

63. The raising of roads effected wiU undoubtedly be of 
permanent benefit if they are kept up. Whether this is 
done depends on the amounts placed at the disposal of the 
District Board. If, allowed to fall into disrepair, the state 
of communication will be worse than before. 

64. I would not myself use famine labour on road raising 
again. 

65 and 66. Metal collection was not used in this district, 
as the professional opinion was that it was unsuitable for 
ordinary relief workers. Metal collection here means dig¬ 
ging and clearing Tcankar. 


31. The indirect relief given has been as follows 
S 

?j 05 r“'or wellB|f,,,,f interest. 

3,950 ordinary advances. 

2,94',22fi laud levenne suspended. 

82. It is too soon as yet to reply to this question, but 
with the bumper spring harvest now in prospect, I do not 
sea that the famine will have any marked permanent effect 
on any of these classes. 

33. I know of noue. 

34 to 38. Having been in the district for some time I 
was to a great extent independent of these returns, and 
knew as the season advanoed exactly where to look out for 
trouble. The rainfall is only recorded at the head-quarters 
and four tahsils and at two places oh the railway. This 
is quite sufficient as a general indication ; but when a 
serious failure is imminent, all ordinary reports and 
returns have to he supplemented. The regular returns of 
areas under crops are compiled too late to he of any use. 

39. With the earliest signs of distress in September, 
the municipality opened some earthworks as a relief, and 
in October the District Board opened some teat works. 
These were taken over by the Department of Public Works 
in November as regular relief works on the ordinary 
system, and such works remained open till the end of 
March. From April the intermediate system was intro¬ 
duced, and works under that system remained open till the 
rains fell in the middle of July. Certain works were also 
kept open under the District Officer, and others were started 
by zamindars under the partly recoverable advance system. 
Poor-houses were opened in three places and kept open till 
September, 

Gratuitous relief was early given to parda nasMn 
women under Chapter X, and it was given under Chapter 
V from February till operations closed at the end of 
September. 

State kitchens were opened at the relief works in April 
on the introduction of the intermediate system, and two 
sneh kitehens were opened in July and kept open till 
September. 

An orphanage was opened at head-quarters in connection 
with the poor-house. The police had advances for the relief 
of any starving wanderers or urgent oases of distress. 

A certain amount of private relief was given, but the 
bulk of this was given from funds given us by the Charit¬ 
able Relief Fund. Tiiis money was spent on supple¬ 
menting poor-house rations by providing milk for the young 
and weak, in doles to paupers not relieved by Government, 
but chiefly in gifts for the purchase of seed and cattle. 

40. As District Officer I had to supervise all measures 
of relief, 

41. Works on the intermediate system and works exe¬ 
cuted by zamindare under the partly recoverable advance 
system were not contemplated by the Code. 


67. I think tank digging is the best form for employing 
relief labour in this district. Tanks already abound, and it 
is easy to select groups of these to form a charge. The 
work of deepening these is easily and quickly laid out, 
supervision is easy, and the permanent effect in affording 
increased storage for water is good. I had innumerable 
applications from zemindars to open such works in their 
villages, 

59 and 60. I can find any number of tanks on which 
labourers can be employed in deepening of and enlarging 
and a fairly good number of places where new tanks can be 
constructed. Tanks in this district are by no means scat¬ 
tered, and probably from any one spot a person eonld see 
fonr or five. 

Under the intermediate system there is no fear of the 
whole population applying for work, and even under the 
ordinary system the inhabitants of villages did not come 
to the works in a body, 

70. There was a programme of relief works ready, but 
tbe works were scattered over tbe whole district, whereas 
distress was only acute in parts, and for these parts the 
progi'amine was soon exhausted. There was, however, no 
difficulty in supplementing the programme, as tanks were 
available for workers in every village. 

71. Villagers prefer a work to he within about five or 
six miles of their houses. The accommodation provided on 
the works in the cold weather can never be so comfortable 
as their own houses, and as I have said before, it is very 
difficult to gel people to leave their houses in search of 
work. When, however, they do they will travel great dis¬ 
tances ; at first I heard of people going as far as Calcutta 
in search of work, and on our own works we had people 
who must have travelled hundreds of miles. 

72. This would he impossible. It would open a door to 
petty exactions from all labourers, and in the crowd of 
applicants it would be impossible to check each person's 
Statement as to the exact distance of his home. 

73. Hearing that Mr. Izat was in want of labourers on 
his lines in Ghazipur, I did think of helping him by draft¬ 
ing men from our relief works, but I found that there was 
a great unwillingness on the part of all to go to another dis¬ 
trict, and all wanted to remain within easy reach of their 
homes so as to be ready for whatever the weather might 
bring forth. At the same time I have no doubt that if it 
were known that large works were open in any place at 
remunerative rates (not at Famine Code rates), there would 
bo an exodus of professional labourers to the place. When 
the rains partially failed in 1895, I noticed large parties of 
labourers working their way through the district who said 
they were going to work on a railway in Eastern Bengal. 

74 The exception, 

76. I am not in favour of making residence compulsory. 
It woirld keep many people away who really want relief, 
unreasonable suspicion would be aroused, the increased 
expense would he considerable as huts and blankets would 
have to be provided, and the concentration of so many 
people is undesirable from the sanitary point of view. 

2i2 
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77. T fimnd tliToiiglinnt the period of distress that there 
was a decided reluctance to go anv distiiice from their 
homes. Kotably was this the case at Ara and Jamuhai 
and the villages near. I found distress here extremely 
severe, though there were works open only 16 miles away. 
Assuming that 6,000 workers are enough for one charge, it 
aeems to me immaterial whether the charges are all concen¬ 
trated into one spot or scattered through the district. Last 
year the charges were a good deal scattered, but the Dis¬ 
trict Engineer had no great difficulty in exercising eSectivo 
supervision. 

79. No such reductions were made. 

93. I believe that the intermediate works were very 
popular in this district, mainly, I am told, becanse there 
is less opportunity on them of cheating the workers. 

103. I am decidedly of opinion that that Sunday rest 
should be allowed, as the staff cannot keep at work elfieiently 
without this. As to the labourers, I tnink that all who 
have been at work since the previous Thursday morning 
might receive pay for the Sunday following. Conked food 
should also be available on Sunday for any urgent cases of 
distress. 

110 . I am strongly in favour of the intermediate system, 
provided that it is supplemented by kitchens at each work, 
and that the tasks are modified to suit the physique of the 
worker roughly. With tank work this is easy, as separate 
tasks can be set off in each tank, and the worker sent to the 
tank where the task is suited to his physique. I think 
that so arranged the system is suited to all stages of 
famine. The minimum wage of the ordinary system is 
demoralizing; the labourers do not know exactly how 
much they should receive for the day’s work, and it is very 
difficult for a supervising authority to see if payments 
have been properly made, as the total payments do not bear 
any close relation to the cubic measurement of the work 
done. Under the intermediate system every worker knows 
exactly how much he has earned, and if the District Engi¬ 
neer goes round, he can by measurement see exactly if 
the proper payment lias been shown in the accounts. 

112 and 113. In this district the able-bodied cultivators 
remained at their homes to look after tlieir fields, and only 
those who could not thus usefully employ their time went 
to the works. Most cultivators oE all classes looked after 
their own fields, and employed no labourers as in other 
years ; so that all labourers were driven to the works, and 
the non-effective members of the cultivator’s family went to 
the works to earn food for themselves. I do not think that 
the stock of food in the houses was enough to feed all the 
members. This is a purely agricultural district, and 
employment is only available in the fields. 

The owners of the fields were unable themselves in many 
cases to afford to pay for labour, and when they could, a 
large majority, I think, ojnsidered that under the circum¬ 
stances labourers ought to be content with less than the 
usual wages. 

113 A No. The class of labourers who find employment 
under the Department of Public Works are not those who 
feel the first pinch of high prices. 

113 B. In the city here there is still a residuum of people 
in distress who have come here in the hopes of employment, 
and 1 have provided work tor some of these. In the dis¬ 
trict, too, I notice a small amount of distress in certain 
localitie.s, which can be relieved by employment on the 
annual road repairs. Till labour is in full demand for 
harvesting the spring crops, and prices have attained more 
nearly to the normal level, it is advisable to provide a 
certain amount of labour for such cases. 

113 C. In this district such cases are comparatively few 
and can be paid for out of the ordinary district allotments.’ 

130. I think that wherever possible, relief should be 
given to non-working children in the shape of cooked food. 
For children in arms of course money must be given to the 
motlier, but in all other cases experience shows that it is 
waste of money to pay cash to non-working children. In 
the case of village relief this is, as a rule, impossible ; but 
wherever it is easy to collect children, as in the municipality 
and other large towns, kitchens for the children should be 
the role and cash doles the exception. 

.183 to 139. I did at times hear complaints that labour 
was not available for watering the fields, but on enquiry I 
usually found that this was due to the fact that the private 
employer expected to obtain labour at the usual rates or 
even less. I heard no complaints in any case where the 
employer had said that he was ready to pay slighty more 
than the usual wage in consideration of the high prices. 


The normal wages paid to agidcultural labourers in this 
district consist of payments in hind and are only just snffi.! 
cient in ordinary times for maintenance, last year this 
system was not adopted, and wages were paid In cash as a 
rule. 

As to arrangements to prevent relief works attracting 
labour from private employers, I do not see that any are 
necessary. As soon as there was a demand for work on the 
fields attendance on the works fell at once, probably all the 
more rapidly because here most labourers went to their 
homes every evening. So_ long as only a bare subsistence 
is given there is no temptation to go to the works when the 
same can be obtained at the village, and if an employer 
wishes to give less, I see no harm in attracting labour from 

. rule, all _ employers of labour were hard hit 

in this district, and practically no assistance was given by 
t. famine relief. There are no manufactures in the 
district, and all_ nearly depend on the land directly or 
indirectly for their maintenance. 

148. The maximum number of persons on gratuitous 
relief was 25,000 in August. This comes to 2 per cent, of 
the total population of the district, for this form of relief 
was in use throughout the district. 

149. Of this total about 5,200 were residents of the cltr 
and other large towns. The rest were residents of the 
villages, and belonged to the poorer labourers and cultivat¬ 
ing classes. 

150. We took the greatest pains to cheek these lists while 
relief works were open, but of course after all works were 
closed in July, a certain number had to be put on who were 
able to work until the Indian corn crop was ready and there 
was a demand for abour again. So far as I was able to 
nave the lists checked, all persons were eliminated who 
any means of support. Many of them bad relatives who in 
ordinary times would support them, but who were unable 
to do so while the pressure lasted, 

161. In ordinary years such persons are supported by 
their relatives or are supported by charity. With hieh 
prices and scarcity of food the relatives keep the food for 
themselves, and private charity ceases. 

252. In June, while relief works were still open, the 
numbers in receipt of gratuitous relief were as follows l-~ 


VilJago relief 


Foor.boases 


( Men , 

< Women 
( Children 
(■Men , 

■< ’Women 
(.Children 

("Men , 

Bespeotable poor < Women 
CCiiiJdren 

In August the numbers were— 


3,200 

6,800 

1,900 

400 

800 

900 

1 

850 [Parda nothin .) 
600 * 


Village relief 

(Meo . 

< Women 
(CbUdren 


• 4,500 
. 10,200 
. 6,700 

Poor'bousea 

1 Mon , 

■< Women 
( Children 


• 120 
• 400 

. 400 

Eespectable poor 

(Men • 

< Women 

V Children 


. 5 

• 67 ^ nashin.) 


153. It is bound to vary with the severity of the distress 
and to increase as the able-bodied find themselves less and 
less able to support ineffective relations. 

154. If distress is severe, the existence of relief works is a 
reason for less gratuitous relief being given, as the workers 
will do their best to support their relatives. 

165. In my opinion the fewer weak and enfeebled idlers 
there are at the works the better it is from a sanitary point 
of view, and for this reason I think it better not to have 
more dependants than are absolutely necessary. 

156. I do not see why an incapable person should be 
bfcause he has a lazy relative. It is not as 
though the relative could be in any way forced to support 
him. Such cases are so few that they may be disregarded. 

167. I do not think that the majority of the people would 
refuse mouey doles if they were offered. 

168. _Lists were drawn up, in the first instance, by the 
patwaris of persons who, in their opinion, were eh'o'ible for 
gratuitous relief. These were checked by kauun|(« and 
their assirianls, and then by the tahsildars, naib fahsildars 

and finally by the sub-divisional officers. These formed the 
basis, and all subsequent additions and alterations were as 
far as possible, tested by the same agency. In addition to 
this,;rerfain members of the .Dis^rio^ Board cheeked some of 
the lists. The totals in the relief circles were scrutinized^ 
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ftS Were all subsequent additions, in the head office, and any 
striking discrepancies noted and explanations asked for, or 
further testing ordered as might seem advisable. 

162. So long as relief works were open, I do not think that 
the persons in receipt of gratuitous relief could have done 
enough work to pay the extra cost of supervision. After 
the works had to be closed, no doubt some persons got such 
relief who coUld have worked, but at that time I do not 
know of any work that could have been made available for 
them. There are comparatively few large landowners in 
this district, and the smaller proprietors were by no means 
ready to take loans for such purposes, and incur a debt that 
they might have a difficulty in repaying. Even the partly 
recoverable loans were not taken at all readily. 

166. I do not see how it would be possible. A great 
many of these persons were lepers or lame, blind or lunatics, 
and these could not go far every day for their meal, and it 
Would not be economical to start a kitchen unless there was 
a fairly large attendance. 

167. All such relief was given in the form of money. 

I do not think that it would be feasible to purchase and 
distribute grain ; besides, with cash a man can vary his 
dietary as he likes. 

168. The patwari was supposed to go to each village and 
distribute the dole every Sunday. I have no doubt though 
that the recipients had in most cases to come to his house 
for it. 

169. A few paiwaris got into trouble over the business, 
but most of the malversation occurred over the distribution 
of the Charitable Relief Fund money. 

171. In the munioipality and all the larger towns relief 
was administered by the leading inhabitants, and in village 
relief the paiwari was supposed to distribute the money in 
the pesenoe of one or more respectable inhabitants and 
obtain their signature to his registers in token of their 
having done so. 

172. The average daily attendance at the poor-houses was 
March, 640; April, 670; May, 1,580; June, 1,320; July, 
1,060; August, 1,050; September, 200. 

177. _ Up till June the poor-house population was, roughly, 
two-thirds from this district, and one-third from other 
districts. Before the rains set in the residents of other 
districts were drafted back as far as possible, and after that 
the proportion was four-fifths and one-fifth. 

173. As soon as the system of village relief was workin^r, 
the poor-house population was kept down as far as possible 
by drafting people to their homes. Just before the rains the 
poor-houses were almost emptied, and all but the most urgent 
cases were sent home. With the break in July, however, 
a good many drifted back, and it was not till the end of 
September that the poor-houses could be finally closed, 
though all admission was closed after August except under 
medical orders. 

_ 180. The poor-house ration appears to afEord a bare sub¬ 
sistence, and had to be varied in the case of the weak and 
sickly, for whom milk and leUehri had to be provided. So 
far as I could judge, the ration was not enough to enable 
those, who came to the poor-house in an emaciated condition, 
to pull up sufficiently to warrant their being drafted to 
relief works. 

_ 183. A certain amount of work was taken from the 
inmates, ^ but there was nothing much to show for it. 
Able-bodied applicants wore sent to the relief works, and 
others were sent to their homes as far as possible, so that 
the permanent poor-house inmates were only those who 
were unable to work. 

184. The inmates were free to leave whenever they 
wanted, but there was a very fair -proportion of permanent 
residents, especially at the poor-house at Shahganj in the 
most distressed tract. 

193. We only^ had kitchens at the works after the intro¬ 
duction of the intermediate system in the beginning of 
April. In July it was found necessary to start a kitchen 
for the children in the municipality, and at one tahsll. 

It seems to me that kitchens are best kept for the relief 
of children, and, wherever po-ssible, I prefer this form of 
relief for them to any cash doles. Parents cannot, as a rule, 
be trusted to feed their children properly when the pressure 
is severe. 

The largest kitchen in this district was the one that 
was opened in July for the mimicipality. From the date it 
was opened ail cash doles for children wore stopped, and the 


children who received them before hhd to attend at the 
kitchen for foodi These children all had tickets, and were 
admitted as a matter of course. In addition to this all 
children who presented themselves, and whose appearance 
warranted their needing relief, were admitted. 

At each meal one or more of the municipal members were 
present, and as a rule at least once a day one of the district 
staff was also present. 

199. Rupees 7,780 were lent to zamindars on the partly 
recoverable system for digging tanks and making handhi. 
Rupees 3,950 ordinary taq^avi was given for pakha wells ; 
H9,500 were given free of interest for hachcha wells, and 
R7,650 were advanced for seed grain. No advances were 
given for subsistence. 

200 . The partly recoverable advances were spent on the 
employment of labour ; as to the other advances, there was 
no regular check, but I have no reason to think that any 
but a comparatively insignificant percentage was spent on 
other purposes. 

201. The regular advances were supplemented by a large 

f ift of R68,000 from the Charitable Fund, and there is no 
oubt that the help thus afforded was of the most material 
assistance. Seed grain was so scarce and dear that without 
this help a large area must have remained unsown last July, 
especially in the rice lands. 

207. The collection of H2,94,224 land revenue has been 
suspended. No formal suspensions of rent have been made, 
though such is possible under the existing law, but the land¬ 
lords have for the most part extended the benefits to their 
tenants. All courts and officers have been on the watch to 
see if any landlord unduly pressed his tenants, and had such 
cases come to light, formal suspensions of rent would have 
followed. There is no doubt at all that but for this the 
landlords must have fallen heavily into debt. 

As to future payment, with ordinary seasons the amount 
suspended will be easily paid. The recovery is to be spread 
over two years, the amount suspended being recovered in 
four half-yearly instalments. 

223. It is not, I think, easy to lay down any general 
rules that will prevent State relief and private charity' 
overlapping. 

If Government is to “ limit its assistance to what is 
absolutely necessary for the preservation of life ” and relief 
is not to be given till the recipient is in a semi-starved 
condition, then no doubt there is ample scops for private 
charity without trenching on the field of Government relief. 
If, on the other hand, a wider view is taken and Government 
“ makes itself responsible, as far as may be practicable, for 
the saving of life by all available means in its power,” this, 

I imagine, presupposes thatlGovernment steps in at an earlier 
stage and affords relief before the people have become so 
reduced by hunger that they are unable to perform an 
efficient task in return for the money assistance given them. 

In this case there is not so much scope for private relief, 
and especially under object III is a certain amount of over - 
lapping unavoidable. At the same time I do not see that 
it is possible to lay down hard-and-fast rules, and I should 
prefer leaving matters to the discretion of individual 
officers. 

224. Object 11, as explained, only refers to the main¬ 
tenance of orphans after the close of famine relief operations, 
but, if necessary, this object might be still more clearly 
defined as suggested in question 225. 

227 to 229. I have no experience of the working of such 
shops. 

230. The relief to broken down agriculturists should clearly 
be given shortly before the rains break. It is impossible to 
say what the season will be like, and it is useless to delay 
the distribution of this relief till the rains are over. Acute 
distress cannot subside till the autumn crops are ready, and 
the distribution of large sums of money just before the 
rains last year added very considerably to the area under 
crops, and thus materially hastened the subsidence of acute 
distress. 

232. There are so many poor agriculturists in need of 
relief who could not get ta^wvi that the fund would have to 
be far larger for this point to bo worth consideration. 

235, etc. For answer to this I refer to the report on the 
administration of the Charitable Fund. 

242. The fimt sign that we had of the approaching distress 
was the number of half-starved women and children that 
came to the city from the neighbouring rice tracts of this 
district and Azamgarh. Again, in July the number of 
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Beynolds. children in a slaiTed condition attracted attention. At the 

- beginning work was provided by the municipality till the 

1st April numbers became a source of danger, when works were started 
1898. outside the municipality. In July relief was afforded by 
—— starting a kitchen. While relief works were in full swing 
there was no very noticeable wandering. 

The wanderers were nearly all from other districts in this 
province and most of them from Azamgarh, the villages of 
which district are close to ours. We made no difference in 
the treatment of wanderers, but shortly before the rains set 
in as many as possible in the poor-houses were drafted back 
to their own districts. 

248. The figures given me for the Khutahan tahsil for the 
death-rate are— 


1891 




• 


. 32'80 

1892 






. 26-51 

1893 






. 20-33 

1894 . 






. 46-32 

189S 






. 24-62 

1896 . 






. 22-17 

1897 






. 41-88 


Our deaths from cholera were less than they had been in 
previous years, but there was an epidemic of small-pox that 
accounted for many of the deaths. It is impossible to say 
exactly how many deaths were due to the direct or indirect 
effects of the famine, but no one who saw the people can 
doubt for an instant that a good many deaths were so 
caused. The only way of coarse to prevent such deaths 
is to afford relief before the people have fallen oft in 
physique. If they are once weakened by insufficient 
nourishment, they are more liable to succumb to attacks 
that would otherwise pass off. 

257. In this district where there were no large collections 
of workers, the sanitation seems to have been as good as 
it ever is in India, and we had practically no cholera on 
the works or in the poor-houses. There were a few 
sporadic oases, but tley did not spread. The greatest care 
was taken to secure the best possible drinking water, and 
the main illness on the works was small-pox, and in the 
poor-houses bowel complaints due to improper feeding on 
first admission. We had sufficient medical attendance. 

259. The population according to the census was 1,025,869 
in 1871 and 1,264,949 in 1891. Since then, taking only 
the excess of births over deatb.s, there has been only an 
increase of about 2,000. The figures for the past seven 


years are as 

follows:— 



births. 

Deaths. 

1891 

. 41,139 

41,508 

1892 

. 40,619 

33,540 

1893 

. 46,624 

26,715 

1894 

. 41,545 

58,594 (Excessive rain and fever.) 

1895 

. 81,631 

81,141 

1896 

. 36,295 

80,838 

1897 

. 82,390 

46.473 


There is very little cultnrable area in this district that is 
not under the plough, and there is practically no room for 
any increase in the cultivation, and the food-producing 
capacity is in no way different now from what it was 20 
years ago when I first knew the district. Almost the 
whole area is and has long been protected by irrigation 
from wells. 

270. In this district there is a certain amount of emigra¬ 
tion to the Colonies, and in addition to this a large number 
of persons have spread from the district all over India, 
notably as syces. Two meals a day were given in the poor- 
houses and kitchens, consisting of dal and rice or ddl and 
chapatties made of barley or gram or a mixture. 

The food in the poor-houses came to nine or ten cliatahs 
for a man, and eight for a woman, and children less in 
proportion to their apparent age. In jails the allowance of 
food is 14 cliatahs for a prisoner with bard labour, and 
12 chatahs for women and for men in simple imprison¬ 
ment. 

282. It appeared to me that the market rates were 
reasonable, and followed fairly well the supply available. 
Prices would doubtless have fallen sooner if tbe bania 
could have foreseen that the present spring crops would be 
po good ; but I think that under the circumstances they 
were wise in holding back their stocks. The cnltivators, 
too, did not put much of their stocks on the markets, but 
held it back for their own private consumption in case there 
should he another deficient harvest. 

■ As compared with Ghazipur and Ballla, our prices were 
somewhat higher up till the close of 1896, but through 1897 
our prises were much the same as theirs. So far as I could 


judge, there was never any diffionlty in keeping the markets 
fully supplied at the rates prevailing, and the rates in 
villages followed those of the nearest large bazar. The 
large grain merchants iu the city appeared to have very 
good information as to where food was obtainable and the 
rates, and I see no possible advantage from Government 
interfering in any way in trade operations. When the 
scarcity began, a large number of tbe city residents 
interviewed me, but their complaint was not as to the high 
prices but as to the rates varying two or three times in the 
day. In a short time, however, the markets steadied, and 
although a few natives did ask why we did nothing to 
regulate prices, yet by far the greater majority of the 
people here accepted the high prices as a matter of course. 
By far the greater portion of the inhabitants of the district 
bore the pressure of high prices very well, and distress was 
onl5' acute over limited areas, and among the poorer class of 
labourers and small cultivators, and persons with fixed 
incomes. 


{President). —How long have yon been Collector of Jatm- 
pur ?—Bor four years. 

The rice-crop of 1896-97 failed almost entirely ?—Yes. 

Is it a very extensive crop ?—In the particular area in 
which there was distress it is the only crop, but it is not very 
important for the whole of the district. 

Does it depend upon the rainfall ?—Yes. 

Is the rabi crop grown on that rice land ?—A very small 
proportion of it. 

Azamgarh adjoins JaunpurP—Yes, to the north and 
north-east. 

How do you compare the condition of the people of Azam- 
garh and Jaunpur in ordinary times P—I have only been in 
Azamgarh for one cold weather. I don’t know it thoroughly., 
I think the people in. Jaunpur are better ofi than those in 
Azamgarh. 

Jaunpur is permanently settled P—Yes, 

Is it lightly assessed P—Mr. Wheeler calculated that if he 
assessed it now he could get two lakhs more. 

What is the total revenue now P—Twelve lakhs. 

{Mr. Higham).^ —What class of work was carried out ?— 
We began with raising roads ; after that we employed labour 
in deepening and digging tanks. 

How far were tanks from villages P—They are all scattered, 
about. You come to a house every hundred yarii in 
Jaunpur. 

I suppose the general distance from villages is very small P 
—Yes. 

People did not have to go far P—No. 

Were there any works in which they had to go so far as 
to have to reside on works P—There was very little residence 
on works. 

You began working on the Code system P—Yes, from the 
beginning. 

When did you begin on the intermediate system P—In 
April. 

What effect had that on works P—It was difficult to say. 
It was just the time that the rabi harvest had come. There 
was a falling off in the numbers, and whether that was 
due to the change of system or to the rabi harvest I cannot 
say. We lost all the dependents. 

You had no dependents on the intermediate system P— 
No. 

Did you do anything for children p—There were kitchens. 

Had you kitchens when you first introduced the inter¬ 
mediate system P—After a week or so. 

Do you think people on the intermediate system earned 
more than on task workP—They could earn enough to 
support themselves and their families. We got more work 
out of them on the intermediate system. 

Was the family able to earn more than on the Code system p 
—I don’t think there was much difference. 

The digger and carrier got so much each ?—It was given, 
to the gang. They divided it. 

Did you keep up your typical number in the gang 
throughout P—Yes, 

How did you manage to keep your gangs. What did you 
do with the third carrier P—If there were extra the District 
Engineer arranged that. 
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. Wl^at was year pvopoi'tion of males P—There were two 
women and a child to one man in the middle of April. 

Two children count as one unit P—Yes. 

Wlien working on tanks do you think people came more 
freely than on roads P—No, we had more work on roads, 
.because distress was more severe. 

You don’t think the fact of work being near their villages 
briuj^ out an undue proportion of men P—No. 

Did you have special gangs for those unable to do the full 
. task P—We arranged that the weakly should have or should 
do a lighter task ; instead of 100 feet they had 90 feet, or 
whatever the engineers thought fit. 

What was the basis for the calculation of wages P—Twelve 
seerf! all through. 

One anna nine pie for the digger is not more than the Code 
scale of wages. Why should there be any danger of the 
members of a family earning more under this system than 
under the Code system ?—I don’t think they earned more. 

The people did't earn more P—No. 

{^President). —You say you got rid of dependents. Do you 
know what became of them ?—Most of the dependents stayed 
at home, where they were supposed to be supported by the 
workers. Judging from the mortality I think the children 
sufl’ered. 

{Mr. Molderness). —I see that at the end of Pehrnary 
when the Code system was in force there were 43,071 workers 
and 16,043 dependents, giving a total of 68,714; of the 
woirkers 14,410 were children and of dependents 12,490 
were children, so that out of a total population of 68,714 
there were 26,900 children. At the end of April, when the 
intermediate system was in force, there were 18,202 workers 
and 1,634 dependents, giving a total of 14,736 on works; 
of the workers 1,302 were children and of the dependents 
1,489 were children, thus there was a total of 2,791 children 
out of a total body of 14,786 persons on works, so that 
children have to a great extent disappeared from the works 
under the intermediate system. Do you consider this con¬ 
traction was attended with injurious effects?—Judging from 
the mortality returns it seems it was. 

Can you give us the number of children’s deaths for the 
first three months of the year 1897 P—1,660. 

For the next three months P—2,817. 

What were they for the first quarter of 1896 P—534. 

• For the 2nd quarter P—872. 

{President). —When you discovered this what steps were 
tiikenP—It was on this that I started a kitchen at the 
suddur. I also gave instructions that children should be 
watched in connection with the village gratuitous relief. 

{Mr. Molderness). —The following appear to be your 
figures for gratuitous relief in successive months: 603 in 
January, 10,293 in February, 8,949 in March, 9,874 in 
April, 12,677 in May, 14,017 in June, 19,341 in July, 
23,707 in August, 9,000 in September. It would appear that 
your gratuitous relief was not in full swing till February? 
—No. 

In March and April it was reduced?—Yes, the rahi 
harvest was coming in. 

In May why was there an increase? Is that in con¬ 
nection with the intermediate system P—Yes, partly. 

In June and July it went np further?—Yes, relief works 
had to be stopped and then soon after the Indian corn was 
ready. 

This increase in gratuitous relief was forced upon you by 
the increasing destitution of the people?—Yes, they seemed 
to want it.. 

In fixing the numbers on gi-atnitous relief had you before 
you any rough rule as to the percentage P^—No. 

If you had the Code system of work continuously going 
on,^ would that have necessitated all this amount of gratuitous 
relief?—Not so much I think. 

_ (Mr, Migham). —In worldng this intermediate system 
did you give no Sunday wage ?—No. 

Were they allowed to work?—No, 

Then practically thw were worse off than if working on 
the Code system?—I think the wage was calculated to 
allow for no work on Sundays. I think they were better off 
than on the Code system. 

They had to keep their adult dependents?—Yes, 

And feed their families on Sundays?—Jes, 


You say in reply to question No. 110 that you think the 
intermediate system is suited to all stages of a famine. Do 
you mean you could modify the task to suit the strength of 
the people P—Yes. 

If yon paid more to women and children do you think it 
would have been suitable ?—I think so; even women did a 
oei’tain amount of digging. 

In regard to your answer to question No. 73, how did the 
rates paid on the railway compare with yours P—I did not 
get the rates from Mr. Izat. 

You don’t know if the fates were better P—No. 

As far as your experience goes, the best form of work is 
the intermediate system, and yon would employ all labourers 
on tanks?—Yes, in Jaunpur. 

Do you think tanks would hold out for nine months ?— 
They would go for three or four years. 

It is not necessary to look about for roads and railways ?— 
I think not. 

{President). —Are these irrigation tanks?—Yes. 

How do they irrigate ?—They lift water with baskets. 

Do they use them for rice irrigation P—There are jhils in 
rice tracts. 

The tanks ave chiefly used for the rali crop ?—Yes. 

You say in your answer to question No. 71 that when 
people do leave their homes in search of work they go long 
distances : you say you heard of people going as far as 
Calcutta. Were those people artizans?—Yes, chiefly. 

Did many people come from AzamgarhP—Yes, we had a 
fair proportion ; our works were on the borders of Azamgarh. 

{Mr. Molderness). —What statement did the Azamgarh 
men give as to why they came ?—They said there were 
no works in their district near enough to their homes. 

Did they seem pinched ?—Yes, decidedly. 

Were there many people in the poor-houses from Azam¬ 
garh ?—Yes. 

{President). —Are the landless labouring classes as much 
averse to leave their villages as small cultivators P—It 
seemed to me so. 

You say in your answer to question No. 130 that 
experience shows that it is waste of money to pay cash to non- 
working children. What is the meaning of that P—I gathered 
from the death-rate that the parents were spending the dole 
on themselves and not on their children. 

As judged by their condition?—Yes. 

How much was the dole that non-workers received ?—I 
think one or two pice, according to age. 

Is not one pica a very small dole ?—Yes. 

As a rule in Jaunpur, do you think that the children of 
the poor are stinted by their parents?—No, not as a rule. 

Is it not strong evidence that the parents were rather 
starving themselves than stinting their children ?—Yes, 

Have you allowed for the fact that children show priva¬ 
tion sooner than adults P—No, I have not considered that 
point. 

You say the normal wages paid to agricultural labourers 
consist of payments in kind. Last year this system was 
not adopted and wages were paid in cash as a rule. I 
suppose they did that on the pretext that they bad not grain 
to pay?—Yes, and it was less valuable really. 

With reference to your answer to questions Nos. 133—139, 
I presume that you doubt the necessity of taking measures 
to press people off works at harvest time?—Yes, I did not 
put pressure on them myself. 

Do you think it is generally necessary ?—Yery littla 
pressure was wanted. 

Do you think that applies at the commencement of the 
monsoons?—Yes, 

. There is some risk in using pressure. Do you think that 
thelworks are popular enough to keep people on them as soon 
as they have reason to know that work is procurable in the 
villages?—^Not in Jaunpur. They prefer living in their 
homes and working in their own fields. 

{Mr. Molderness). —In the ease of an agricultural labourer, 
is he sure to find employment as soon as the rains break ?— 
Yes, if the tenants are not crippled. In the early months of 
the rains, after the Indian corn crop is ploughed and hoed 
and till It comes in, there is not much scope for the labourer. 

{President). —If. it is necessary . to close works at the 
beginning of the rains and at the aame time it is imeerfcaia 
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Vr.H.Wi whether all laboiirers will get employment in village^, do 
Meynoldt. you think it is sufficient to trust to gratuitous relief in the 
' . shape of doles, or would it be better to have a relief centre 

lit April wioh kitchens, where people could get cooked food?—I 
1898. think gratuitous relief would be enough. 

^ I thought you might have one kitchen in eact famine 
circle P—That would involve going eight or nine miles, and 
would involve residence at the kitchen. I think zamindars 
did exercise pressure to keep day labourers in their villages 
and gave them enough to prevent their going away. 

(Dr. Richardson). —During, the 2ud quarter of 189? 
on said the mortality among children was very high. That 
appened to be simultaneous with soma changes in your 
system of relief P—Yes. 

In the district as a whole there were in April 4,884 
deaths, of these 2,073 were due to s'tnall-pox; in -May there 
were 8,991 deaths, of these again 1,754 were due to small-pox; 
in J une there ware 3,141 deaths and 842 were due to small¬ 
pox, then it decreased. Then again in August the number 
of deaths from fever alone rose to 3,380, in September to 
3,440, in October to 4,181, and then they began to decrease. 
It appears to me that in the small-pox in the first quarter 
and fever in the third quarter you have a sufficient explana¬ 
tion of the high death-rate P—Yes, 

{Mr. Solderness ).—What was the cheapest food in the 
district on relief works from March?—Barley. 

Was it at 12 seers or less?—Bather less. 

Do you consider the 12-seer basis was a reasonable basis?— 

Yes. 

Would that represent the price in the district?—Yes. 


warrant their being drafted to relief works. That poor' 
house ration is the same as the minimum or' D ration P—Yes. 

I suppose you think it is barely enough for people on 
works?—If they have to do a reasonable amount of work. 

(Mr. ’Solderness ).—Are the people in Jaunpur more 
reluctant to leave their villages than those in any other 
district?—I cannot say. 

The works under the partially recoverable advances did 
not take P—No. 

Were the terms too onerous?—We had no work for zamiil* 
dars that they would cfire to take. 

Have you any large weaving community?—No. 

Did yon do as many tanks as you would if you had to do 
the famine again P—Yes, I think so. 

Is it possible to Work them directly by the Public Works? 
—Yes. 

^ You say that intermediate works were popular in the 
district. Was that your personal knowledge ?—No. I go 
by the District Engineer’s opinion. The Tahsildar told ma 
the same, because the people knew what they would get. 

Were yon ever called to task by yonr Government for thff 
number you had on gratuitous relief?—I had a telegram 
once, but apparently there was some mistake of calculation 
on their part. 

They were satisfied ?—Yes. 

In working your gratuitous relief did you employ any 
missionaries ?—Two zenana ladies did something in the city. 

Prom Government funds P—A certain amount from Gov¬ 
ernment funds and some from the Charitable Relief Fund. 


In your district apparently, under the intermediate 
system, a digger and two adult cainuei's would earn 4 annas 
3 pie, if they did the maximum, would they not?—Yes. 

If they earned that for six days, not having a Sunday 
wage, the aggregate would be for a week 25^ annas. Under 
the Code system, on the 12-seer basis, the party would earn 
3 annas 6 pie a day for six days and 2 annas 6 pie as a Sun¬ 
day dole, or 23| annas altogether, so that under the inter¬ 
mediate system the party would earn only 2 annas extra, and 
that would be the amount they would have for the support 
of their dependents. In your opinion is that enough?— 
No. The rates paid may require re-adjustment but as a 
tystem I prefer the intermediate for Jaunpur. 

When you had the Code system in force with 30,000 people, 
wore you overdoing it P-:-No. There was a small proportion 
who didn’t require the relief. 

After the rabi had been reaped was the condition of this 
tract materially improved ?—They had a certain amount of 
work in the villages with thrashing and winnowing corn and 
watering sugarcane. 

Were they so much better oB that you were satisfied that 
15,000 workers on works were sufficient ?—I had my doubts 
about it, but as they did not come to works I concluded they 
had some means. 

Now that you look at the wage and see the surplus, are 
you satisfied?—Yes, we increased the gratuitous relief a 
great deal. 

(President ).—You say in your answer to question No. 180 
that the poor-house ration appears to afford a bare sub&tenee 
and was not enough to enable those who came to the poor- 
house in an emaciated condition to pull up sufficiently to 


Did some Patwaris get into trouble in connection with 
the Charitable Relief Fund?—Yes, about eight or ten ffid. 

They exacted a certain percentage ?—Yes. 

You say in your answer to question No. 242 that the 
first sign of the approaching distress was the number of 
half-starved women and children that came to the city from 
the neighbouring rice tracts of Jaunpur and Azamgarh. 
When was that P—In September. 

When did you actually commence relief ?—We began by 
giving a certain amount of work in the- city in September. 
I actually started test-works on the 8th of October. 

Do you think you were early enough?—Yes. 

Tire death-rate figures given in. your answer to question 
No. 248 are for the calendar year, I suppose P—Yes. 

You mention that many of the residents of the district 
took up service outside. During the scarcity did remittances 
increase or decrease ?—I do not know. 

There has been no decrease in the population since the 
last census, has there?—^^Judging by the excess of births over 
deaths there has been an increase of about 2,000. 

Was thei’e much sale of jewellery or cooking utensils ?— 
I cannot say. 

Generally the cultivators can weather a bad' year ?—Yes, 
but we have had nothing like this for a hundred years. 

'The fixed tenant is a substantial man P—Yes. 

And that gives backbone to the district P—Yes. 

Has the district recovered now ?—Completely. 

There is full employment for labourers?—Yes. 

The good harvest bi'ings in a good deal of grain to tha 
labourers ?—Yes. 


Mb. C. E. Dupuis, Executive Engineer, Public Works Department,, Irrigation Branch, Ken Canal Survey, 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, called in and examined. 
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I put in a written statement of evidence. 

I was in charge of the famine relief works under the 
Nature of witness's con- Works Departaent in the 

Deotion with the fatniiie opof* distriCu lor uiti© Daontiis. 

ations. There were at one time 38 char¬ 

ges and over 260,000 persons on these works. 

2. In the earlier stages of the operations almost all the 
work was earthwork on roads. This was found fairly 
General deeeriptiou of the satisfactory, but the large char- 
rrorks. ges spread over an excessive length 

of road and tended to move along too fast: then tanks 
alongside of, and adjacent to, the roads were taken up and 
worked with the roads. This was better, but the tanka 


generally took longer to do than the adjacent bits of road, 
and work again got scattered. Latterly tanks formed the 
backbone of the work,, often unconnected with any road at 
all; at first very large tanks, two or three to a charge, and 
later the small works system with ten or twelve tanks to 
a charge was introduced, and proved conspicuously success¬ 
ful. After the commencement of the rains a good deal of 
stone-breaking was done and road metalling collected. 

3. There was practically no difficulty in finding plenty 

DifEonity in finding suit- of work, but occasionally there 
able work. .^as some slight difficulty in find¬ 

ing a work fulfilling all the desired conditions in a parti¬ 
cular locality. * 
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4. It is difficult to recollect and specify in detail what 

rum in Bud what did not, constitute 

Dim Qiilties expQnsncea in , , - 

cfiiTyiug on the works and departures irotn tne principles laid 
modifications of the Code down in the Code, especially as 
such points were determined by 
higher authority, and reached me only in the form of orders 
to adopt such and such a procedure ; but as such orders were 
nearly always the outcome of difficulties experienced in 
complying with previously existing orders, it will come to 
nearly the same thing if, following the order of the chapter 
on famine relief works in the Code, I note when and how 
the principal difficulties were experienced and the methods 
adopted to meet them. 

6. The modifications adopted in the Code classification 

Classiaeatiou ot reliel of relief workers, and the general 

workers and general prineip- methods adopted for the organi- 
les ol organization. zation of the works, are clearly 

stated in Circular No. 18 P. W., of the 5th December 1896. 
The procedure therein described was the basis of operations 
throughout and worked extremely well. 

TaA.; the difflculty of 6- The first _ great _ difficulty 
tlieir det’erminatiou and en. hound to occur in famine relief 
forcement. works on any scale is the determi¬ 

nation and enforcement of the task. 

The Code clearly contemplates a definite task- for each 
individual, graded to suit his strength, with a very light 
scale of fines to ensure its execution. Praotieally the allot¬ 
ment of a graded task daily to each of several hundred 
thousand peraons, the measurement of the task actually 
executed in the evening, and the assessment of individual 
fines, are nearly impossible, and, if done at all, can only be 
done in a most perfunctory and superficial manner. 

7. The “ diggers " alone have a task that can be satis¬ 
factorily measured (though in broken ground, after two or 

, three days’ work in a large charge, 
«ertea“™d the difficulty of making any 
nafair inoidenoe of fiaea on measurement at all, much less an 
the *' diggers.” accurate measurement, must be 

experienced to be appreciated). On the diggers, therefore, 
almost exclusively falls the burden of the fines, and they 
are the very men whom experieuce has shown that it is 
most necessary to encourage ; they are also the only class 
whose wage ofiers a reasonable margin for fining, above the 
minimum, so that any fines inflicted are, as a rule, too 
small to be eflEeotive for enforcing work from intentional 
shirkers, whilst heavy enough to disgust a proportion of 
fairly earnest men amongst the diggers. 

8. The final development of the modified intermediate 
system as applied at the end of the famine is, in my opi- 

The final development of nion, the best method yet devised 
the modified intermediate to meet this very great difficulty 
sjetcm recommended for a(,out tasks and their enforcement, 
nmveread adoption. 

reason why it should not be the only system, worked with 
or without a minimum for each class according to the 
degree of distress prevailing; with a minimum it differs 
in no material respect from the original Code system, ex¬ 
cepting in the simplicity of its application and the fairness 
of the incidence of the fines. 

' The original order introducing this method will be found 
in Appendix IX of Mr. Palmer’s report, issued amongst 
the appendices to Resolution No. 2469, dated 23rd Novem¬ 
ber 1897, but it is considered so important as to deserve a 
little further detailed description as follows. 

9. Each gang (made up of mixed classes in the usual 
way) is given a task calculated to last it at least a week. 

Description of the method Two or three pages are set apart 
of working the modified jjj measurement book by the 
gang tasks and a sliding ovBi’SSer OT work agent ior the 
scale of wages. measurements of each gang. 

Every gang’s work is measured up up to date by the over¬ 
seer every evening. This can be done in a minute or less 
if it has been systematically executed:—a simple deduc¬ 
tion of the previous evening’s measurement gives the work 
done by the gang during the day, which is entered at once 
by the overseer on the muster roll; a glance at the muster 
roll shows the number of diggers present in the gang at 
the morning’s roll call; dividing the total work done by 
gang by the number of diggers gives the average task per 
digger performed by the gang ; this determines the scale 
of wages (scale A, B, 0, D, etc.,) in accordance with which 
the gang is to be paid; the overseer merely enters the 
letter of the scale at the top of the column for the day in 
the muster roll and goes on to the next gang. 

The muharrir following him finds the total quantity of 
work done by the gang recorded and the scale of payment 

N. W. P. 


fixed. He proceeds to fill in opposite each man’s name the 
wage to which he is entitled in accordance with the scale 
of payment earned, and abstracts the totals for the gang 
into his day book, and when he has finished all his gangs, 
takes the completed day book abstract to the officer in 
charge and draws money for payment accordingly. The 
officer in charge prepares from his charge day book an abs¬ 
tract of the various muharrirs’ day books, which forms the 
basis of all his accounts and returns. 

The measurements of the day’s work being necessarily 
made in the evening it is found best to make payments 
the following day. 

The above description applies to earthwork where only 
the diggers do measnrable work; for a description of 
the system as applied to stone-breaking where nearly all do 
measurable work—see Appendix VIII to Mr. Palmer’s 
report, issued as an appendix to Resolution No. 2469, dated 
23rd November 1897. 

Abase of the rale providing 10- The rule providing for the 
for the issue of food to new feeding of applicants presenting 
rndZ„"iSiSL^.tlo“1t themselves for admission before 
be abolished. setting them to work is depreca¬ 

ted as unnecessary and a most fertile source of trouble and 
suspicion in the accounts. 

So far as my experience goes, whatever the system, the 
great majority ot the persons on any work come from the 
immediate neighbourhood and do not, as a rule, present 
themselves for enlistment in the starving condition here 
presupposed. 

The distribution of parched grain in the evening to 
persons professing to have come too late for enlistment that 
day was habitually grossly abused by nominal enlisters, 
who came for the distribution day after day without any 
intention of coming to work. Discretion might well be 
left with the officer in charge to distribute a little grain to 
persons really appearing to need it and to no one else. 

11. It is not necessary that every work or charge should 

Danger of having all be open to enlistment. When 
*• chargoe,** espeoialiy newly work IS first started in any dis- 
meot enlist- tyegge,! locality, it almost invari- 

""The U 90 of •‘open” and ably happens that it is more or 
‘•close” obaTgea. less “rushed,” and the utmost 

difficulty is experienced in coping with the thousands of 
workers coming on, sorting them, providing them with 
tools, and setting them to work. Within a very few days 
the original charge has generally to be sub-divided into two 
or more charges, and the new ones are generally drafted off 
on to other woi-ks within a few miles. If all thes8_ works 
are open to enlistment, each and all of them is liable to 
become the focus of a further rush (sometimes caused by 
desertion from one charge to another),—and in any case it 
is necessary to be prepared for such an eventuality by pro¬ 
viding a large reserve store of tools and establishment on 
each work,—the strain on the organization is greatly aggra¬ 
vated, and the danger of a temporary breakdown much 
increased. If, on the other hand, only the original charge 
remains open to enlistment, it can be relieved to any desired 
extent by the detachment of subsidiary, but independent 
“closed,” charges, without increasing the number of vulner¬ 
able points. 

This system of “ open ” and “ closed ” charges (one 
“ open ” charge only in each group), simple as it seems, was 
introduced to check rushes in Allahabad in the early days 
of the famine and was found most effective. 

„ „ . „ ■ „ 12. The Code prescribes sanitary 

Code, paragraphs 81, 85 and sites tor camps, the provision of 
88. ’ hutting and residence of the 

workers in camp. 

A practical point which has hardly received the attention 
that it deserves is that moving 

Greatly increase difflculty gamps are immensely more dlffi- 
of raanaijinjr moving as r , , . 

compared with stationary cnlt to organize and manage than 

charjos." stationary ones. Not by any 

means the least of the many advantages of the small works 
system of South Allahabad was the stability given to work 

Harassing effeot of fre- by having a stationary head- 
quent marches. quarters. Two or three marches 

in rapid succession will reduce the most perfectly organized 
relief camp to a flying rabble, and this is the worst of all 
the many difficulties consequent on an outbreak of cholera. 

Sanitary sites are of course always chosen when possible. 

I think camps should not be shif- 
Sanitary sites. oftener than once a fortnight 

unless there are special reasons to the contrary, and longer 

2 K 
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halts are distinctly better, unless the works are very con¬ 
centrated and crowded. 

Hutting is an extreme difficulty in moving camps. It is 
difficult enough to provide aecom- 
modation for the staff, offices, and 
hospitals, let alone the workers. 
This difficulty is itself a very strong argument jn favour of 
stationary camps, as small mud huts can be quickly run^ up 
and thatched, and are much more substantial, convenient, 
and comfortable than grass screens. 

The residence of the workers in camp is distinctly un¬ 
desirable ; the more the people 

Ecsidence of workeia in can be induced to go to their 
caa.p natieairable. homes at night or, indeed, any¬ 

where on the works, the better chance there is of keeping 
the place clean; also if the workers leave the works at 
night, the necessity for providing shelter is reduced to a 
minimum. 

13. Daily payments were found practically possible, and 

were regularly made; they possess 
Daily pajmenta. many advantages, and should be 

adhered to whenever possible, but in any system involving 
payment on the result of measurements made late in the 
afternoon, it is almost necessary that payment for to-day’s 
work should he made to-morrow. 

14. The greatest difficulty was experienced at first, and 

DiffiGuitj of obtaining in a less degree later, in obtaining 

Buffloiont copper coin for a sufficient supply of copper com 
daily payments. f^j. making the payments. Again 

and again payments were delayed in' spite of every possible 
endeavour to collect the coin from any and every source. 
This was a most serious practical difficulty and is well 
worth bearing in mind. 

15. The question of wages for Sundays and other non¬ 

working days is a very vexed one. 
Sunday wages. Various orders were in force in 

Allahabad at different times without any obvious effect on 
the people ; personally I am in favour of adhering as closely 
as possible to the principle of paying only for work actually 
done, and pitching the scale of payment so as to provide a 
subsistence allowance for a certain proportion of blank days. 
This is less demoralizing to the people and tends to diminish 
the contrast between famine relief works and any other kind 
of work, which is perhaps too strongly marked. 

16. The minimum wage as at present fixed does not leave 

luBuffiolenByoftlwmaigiu sufficient margin for ^effective 

for effective fluing with the fining, without Which in some 
present minimum wage. cannot be 

enforced, and if the task be not enforced, the work at oneo 
degenerates into gratuitous relief, and there is no test of 
distress at all. It is believed that a variable minimum to 
suit the conditions of the locality might advantageously bo 
fixed by the Local Government for each case (province, 
district or tract), such minimum seldom or never exceeding 
half the maximum wage. Only seriously distressed tracts 
should require a minimum at all. 

17. Hospital arrangements are exceedingly difficult to 

make satisfactory. It is believed 
Hospitals, that, to be of any real use, hospi¬ 

tals must be stationary, and they can generaUy be so placed 
that one hospital will serve three or four different works. 
Some local arrangements are required on each charge to pro¬ 
vide for mild temporary cases, and for the segregation of 
suspicious cases preliminary to their being sent off to the 
central hospital, Large central hospitals have a tendency to 
degenerate into unauthorised poor-houses, and the^manage- 
ment of their accounts is a difficult matter ; there is practi¬ 
cally no check on the demands of the hospital assistant: the 
position of medical subordinates on famine relief works is a 
difficult one and wants careful defining. 

18. At the end of the famine practically all small children 

on the works were being fed in 

Deeding of tio children. kitchens, receiving a substantial 
meal twice a day. It is difficult to exaggerate the advan¬ 
tages of this sykem as compared with giving money to the 
parents, and it cannpt be too strpngly recommended for 
universal adoption, 

19. Adult dependants were neither numerous nor 

troublesome, but they are out of 
Adult dependants, place on relief works and the 

genuineness of their dependence is often doubtful. It is 
believed that it would be better to transfer them to village 
relief lists, or to feed them from the children’s kitchens, 
pr to send them to the nearest poorrhouse. 


20. I am hardly in a position to criticise the sffceess or 

„ , economy of the administration of 

famine relief administration. i*eiior, but irotn Viiat 1 saw my* 

self in Allahabad I am convinced 
that it was in the highest degree successful, and the pub¬ 
lished statistics prove the economy. As regards the latter, 
the sysiem of relief works adopted in the south of Allahabad 
and known as the “ small works system ” has come in for 
a certain amount of criticism. The proportion of the popu¬ 
lation that came on to the works under this system was no 
doubt e.xcessiTe and much greater than it would have been 
under the ordinary large works system, hut whether that 
was altogether a disadvantage under the circumstances is 
open to question. 

21. The system itself is, I consider, a peculiarly satis- 

„ , factory form of relief, logically 

The small works svs- I j ° 

tem ** of South Allahabad. oorrGct, and economically sound; 

but if relief works are opened 
near every village in a way that does not necessitate the 
people leaving their homes to take advantage of them, it is 
only reasonable that some account should be taken of the 
resources that they already possess, and it would seem that 
a heavy task and specially low rata of wage is a perfectly 
justifiable accompaniment of the introduction of the small 
works system into any district. 

22. To satisfy the objection that, though most of the 

people may possess some small 

Possibility of combiviin| resources, there are a percentage 
small works system with one , ’ j , t. f 

or two largo works. Who do not^ 9>ncl tn^t &n 6stm 

low rate of wage would mean 
starvation for them, I would suggest that in a district 
under the small works system (which would presumably under 
the above assumptions he worked on the intermediate system 
with rathfir heavy tasks and no minimum wage) one or two 
large works might also be kept open, preferably stone- 
quarries Or some other different class of work, where the 
task might be moderate and a minimum wage in force, to 
which all outsider.s, homeless wanderers, and any persons 
who preferred to leave their homes for the sake of the 
higher wage might be directed. 

23. If the imposition of a disability of some kind is 

- ... , „, necessary as a test on applicants 

”^“tTa*^<di°sknce''te8t ^or admission to famine relief 
works, the advantage to Govern¬ 
ment is obvious of the test of a heavy task and low wage 
as compared with a “distance test,” which acts very im¬ 
perfectly and unfairly and benefits no one; while so far as 
it answers its purpose at all its effect is to deny the relief 
altogether to those who are not prepared to break up their 
homes and temporarily at any rate cut themselves adrift 
from their ordinary life and occupations—an eventuality 
which it is one of the main objects of famine relief to 
prevent, 

On these grounds I am a strong advocate of some slightly 
modified form of the small works system when local condi¬ 
tions are favourable and distress is severe, but it is obvi¬ 
ously not always applicable. 

24. In conclusion, I would note that the matters 

that concerned and. troubled me 
a,AXSL"n'’rirabB" “^ost in actual work were not 
quenily required, in the SO nauch questions of mam pTin- 
seheme of accounts and re- ciples Such as concern this 
urns ore an . Commission, as details of organ¬ 

ization and accounts and the evolution of satisfactory 
forms and nnmistakeable orders about the compilation of 
returns, and it may be noted that it is, above all, urgently 
necessary that all information that it is considered desir¬ 
able to have on record shall be clearly specified beforehand, 
that it may be provided for in the scheme of compilation. 
The original accounts of famine works are so numerous and 
bulky and accumulate at such a prodigious _ rate that any 
information not automatically abstracted in the ordinary 
cmrse of work is soon hopelessly lost. 


wage’ 


{Pnsidemti) —'When did you go to Allahabad?—On 24th 
January 1897. 

(Mr. Higkam .)—-Were you there till the end of the relief 
operations ?—Yes. 

What was your beat ?—The whole of the Allahabad Dis¬ 
trict, north and south. 

In the northern part of the district you introduced the 
intermediate system?—Yes. We had a great variety of 
systems. 
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Bid yoa have the intermediate system in the south ?— 
After the rains broke. 

Yon say in paragraph 8 that the final development of the 
modified_iutermediato system as applied at the end of the 
famine is the best method yet devised to meet the difBculty 
about tasks and their enforcement, and there would seem to 
be no reason why it should not be the only system worked 
with or without a minimum for each class according to the 
degree of distress prevailing ; with a minimum it differs in 
no material respect from the original Code system, excepting 
in the simplicity of its application and the fairness of the 
mcidenoe of the fines. By the original Code system von 
mean the system introduced by the circular of SthBeoember? 
—Yes, that was always my basis. 

Why do you say it differs in respect of simplicity ?—You 
had to give the men’s wage and you had to make provision 
for fines. 

When you worked on the Code system didn’t you do 
that P:—The statement for the gang was made out and the 
money drawn and paid in the evening. You only knew in 
the evening what fines should be assessed. 

In Banda which was worked in the same way they paid 
wages the next day P—You cannot pay the same day if yon 
have to make measurements. I don’t think there is time to 
take attendance and submit registers and pay after the work 
is completed. If yon paid the men the next day the diffi¬ 
culty would be removed. 

Is that not an essential part of the Code system ?—No. 

You say it differs in no material respect from the original 
Code system, excepting in the simplicity of its application 
and the fairness of the inoideuoe of the fines. How is that 
the case ?—la the other cases the fines fell on the digger, 
here I would fine them all round proportionately. 

Bida’t you fine the carriers under the other system ?—Yes, 
but there was very little margin for fining. 

Under the Code system^ if a short task was done the digger 
was fined ; under your intermediate system you could fine 
the carriers P—Yes. 

The real difference is that there is more scope for fining? 

—Yes. 

Under the intermediate system the principal difficulty is 
when you have more carders than you want. How did you 
get over that P—It was very difficult. If you have many 
carriers in excess it almost stops your work. 

What did you do ?—As a matter of fact we made every 
possible man over to the digger and gave long leads and even 
then many people were only half-employed. 

You had more carriers than necessary ?—Only towards 
the end. At the end we had hardly any diggers left. The 
diggers went much more readily than the rest. 

And they left you their women unprovided for ?—Yes. 

Then you had to place the women in other gangs and 
increase your carriers ?—Yes. It was a difficulty at the end. 

You didn't suffer in Allahabad because you had tank 
work P—Yes. 

If you had been working on road works it would have been 
more acute P—Yes. 

Supposing you had more carriers than your .scheme allows 
for, and the maximum task is done, would all the carriers 
get the maxmium wage ?—I don’t see how you can help it. 
The intermediate system provided for one digger and two 
carriers, and the people would not present themselves in that 
way. By this system we provided for the difficulty. 

If you had 50 per cent, more diggers than necessary, it 
would not matter whether you worked on the individual or 
gang system ?—You could not deal with fractions. 

How many carriers had you in excess?—About three 
carriers to one digger. 

And the normal was two ?—Yes, that was the convenient 
number for road work. 

(Mr. IIolderness.)~Wii'tL reference to page 396, Volume 
II, are those the orders under which yon worked the system P 
—Yes. 

(Mr. Higham.) —Yonr diggers left yon P—The fliffioulty 
was not very acute in Allahabad. We suffered in some 
degree. 

The result of the diggers leaving you would be that more 
carriers would be put into the gang, and the result would 
he that the gang would earn more in the way of extra 
wages ?—Yes. 


The more carriers you put into the gang the less work 
they would have to do and the greater would be the family 
earnings ?—Yes. 

So that the diggers have every encouragement to go away ? 
—Yes. 

That seems to be the weak point in the .system ?—Yes. 

(President)—Do you think that really influenced the 
people ?—No, I don’t think the diggers went away for that 
reason. I think more women came thinking they would get 
more wages. 

(Mr. Sigham.)—The tendency would be for men to go 
away and women to come ?—Yes. 

If you work on the piece-work system the men would have 
to come out in suitable proportions?—When we first got 
orders we were melined to turn off the surplus, but afterwards 
we got orders that all the people who presented themselves 
were to he provided with work. 

The result was that the weak and feeble came ?—Yes. 

That forced your hands —Yes. That order completely 
upset the two to one scale. 

(Mr. Holdemess.) —'Wa.a that a general order ?—It was a 
North-Western Provinces Government order. 

(Mr. Migham.) —Suppose instead of paying according 
to the_ constitution of the gang you paid as in Gorakhpore, 
that is, simply according to the work done. Bo you think 
the effect would be for more men and fewer women to come 
to works ?—I think it must be so. 

And fewer children ?—Yes, if they are unable to earn 
a satisfactory wage. 

What was your proportion of men to the whole P—About 
30 per cent. 

Of these males a certain number are unable to dig P—Yes. 

Out of this SO in every hundred how many would be 
unfit for digging .5*— Five. 

Then you would want to take some males for carrying 
water?—Yes. 

And some as mates P—Yes. 

Out of the 80 how many would remain as diggers P—I 
don’t think the number taken for outside pui'poses would 
amount to more than 2 in the 30. 

What did you pay as the Sunday wage ?—The minimum 
wage. 

What you call the minimum wage is really the dependents’ 
wage ?—Yes. 

According to the old Code the minimum wage was the B 
wage ?—Yes. 

When you speak of the B wage, you mean the dependents’ 
wage?—Yes. 

And that is what you paid on Sundays?—Yes. 

You think it would be better not to pay a wage on Sun¬ 
days but to include it in the wage for the other six days ?— 
Yes. 

What did you do when work was interrupted by rain, etc. 
Bid the people have to bear the loss P—Under the interme¬ 
diate .system they got no allowance. 

They might lose a whole day’s pay ?—Yes, it was a great 
difficulty. 

Was it practically a great difficulty?—Yes. We didn’t 
do it in the case of cholera. We gave them pay as if they 
liad worked. 

Was there no objection to giving them on such occasions ? 
—No. 

Your earnings are not calculated to cover cases of that 
sort ?—No. 

There was no margin left for rainy days or for changing 
the gangs? No. It was a practical difficulty in the rains 
that they could not earn the wage. 

There is no difficulty in making a rule about that, is 
there. It is a difficult thing to define what a rainy day is. 
Discretion was left to the officer-in-charge. 

The rules for fining under the Code system are given in 
paragraph 63 of Circular No. 18 P. W. P—Yes. 

That paragraph does not talk about the minimum wage ?— 
No. 

Under paragraph 60 you can fine down to the penal 
wage?—Yes. 

Under rule 52 you can fine 1 pice or 3 pice?—Yes. 


Mr. C. P. 
Piipuis. 


1st April 
1898. 


2 K 2 
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But you are limited by rule 60 P—Yes. 

From paragraph 16 of your note it seems yon don’t think 
the minimum is low enough P—No. I would like to go 
below the penal wage. I think you want a bigger margin. 

You are altogether in favour of village works?—Yes, I 
think they were very successful. 

In what way P—I think they afforded much more real 
relief to the people. 

You admit that your numbers went up P—Yes. 

Do yon think that is to the credit of the system or other¬ 
wise P—I think that might be met by lowering the wage. 

Would you have a strict system of piece-work?—^Yes. 

Your minimum wage would be nil, —Yes. 

And the scale of wages P—Low, because I consider people 
who would not otherwise leave their villages must have some 
resources of their own. 

Supposing you began in October by relief works close to 
the villages, do you think, works would have held out all 
through the famine p—Yes. I think in the south of Alla¬ 
habad you could start now and do the thing over again. 

Would not there be difficulty in carrying out these works 
when the rains came on?—Yes, because they are chiefly 
tank works which would stop with the rains. 

Suppose you tried to do entirely with village works, and 
had no public works, could you have carried on ?—Yes, until 
the rains. 

I suppose a great many of the labourers would go away 
in the rains?—I think so, and I think it is desirable. 

You suggest a very low wage and a strict task, and you 
admit there would be many people in the village who would 
not be able to earn a subsistence, for these you propose to 
have a distant work ?—I think that is a possible way of 
meeting the diflfiiculty. At Allahabad we enlisted every man 
and directed him to the tank nearest his home with a 
chalan, but if he preferred it I don’t see why we should not 
have sent him 20 miles away. 

Your recommendation is the opposite of what many wit¬ 
nesses have recommended. They suggest a reserve of small 
works near the villages for those who cannot leave the 
village P—I think my chief idea is to create the least possible 
disturbance of existing conditions. 

You think you could find employment for thousands 
simply by keeping them on village works P—I think so in 
Allahabad. 

Do you think the labour would be good labour, would it 
improve the condition of the people P—In proportion with 
the cost. 

How about roads P—The difficulty comes in the question 
of the up-keep of the roads; as made they are very useful. 

If you have to employ all this labour you think it can be 
employed as profitably on village works as on public 
works ?—Taking everything into account I think it is as 
good a way of employing them. I think it is very desiiuble 
to prevent their leaving their homes. 

Would you go much below the present Code rate of 
wages?—Not very much below. I would certainly fix a 
lower maximum, six pice against seven for instance. I 
think if we had had a rigid modified intermediate system 
WQ^should not have had such a number of people on works. 
If we hadn’t a minimum wage and if they had to do their 
allotted task. 

Your recommendation may be summed up in the interme¬ 
diate system. When yon cannot have that, a low minimum 
wage and village works everywhere P—Yes. 

{Mr. Holderness .)—How much did the people actually 
earn ?— I think C with occasional B was the rule. 

This scale is presumably based on 12-seers P—^Yes. 

If they earned B they would earn the same as they would 
under the Code with the 12-seer basis ?—Yes. 

Could grain then be had at 12 seers?—No, 


{Mr. Higham.) —Was it exceptional for them to do the 
maximum task P—Yes. 

About what proportion did it P—Very few. 

{Mr. Holderness.) —Taking into consideration the fact 
that the men didn’t earn the Code wage and that grain was 
never procurable at 12 seers, do you think they could earn a 
subsistence wage P—Yes, I think so. 

Yon are against driving people away from their homes. 
Had yon originally that opinion or did you form it gra¬ 
dually ?—Perhaps it was a preconceived opinion. There was 
considerable reluctance on the part of the people to leave 
their homes. 

{President.) —Do you think the collection of people at 
a distance from their homes has a demoralizing effect on 
them P—Yes, I should think it had to some extent. 

_ {Mr. Holderness^ —Do you think it is better to begin 
with large works and open village works afterwards P-—I 
should rather think it would be. I fancy it is a good test to 
start with. 

Are not the people who first feel the distress labourers and 
afterwards cultivators?—Yes, I think big works are better 
at the beginning. 

You are in favour of feeding children. Did you notice 
any great falling off in their condition P—We began by pay¬ 
ing them, but the children were in very poor condition. 
From the time we adopted the system of feeding them there* 
was a great improvement. 

{President.) —The final remark in your note is no 
doubt true. Were you induced to make it by any call for 
imformation P—Yes, there was a lot of information wanted 
at the end of the famine which the original scheme does not 
provide for._ We supplied it as far as we could, but there 
was great difficulty. 

{Dr. Richardson.) —In paragraph 17 of your note yon 
have some criticisms on the hospital arrangements. I think 
you hadn’t any large works ?—We had all kinds. 

In connection with large works you think some hospital 
arrangements were required P—We had some hospital 
arrangements attached to each work, but it was quite im- 
ossible to provide us with hospital assistants for 38 charges, 
n the most distressed area we had some local arrangements. 
We appointed one of the mohurrirs to act as doctor and sent 
the serious cases to the Central Hospital. 

That was a working arrangement it seems to me. What 
else could you have had ?—To act up to what is contem¬ 
plated in the Code is very difficult. 

Did the Civil Surgeon go round P—There was a specially 
appointed man in Allahabad. 

The Civil Surgeon stayed at head-quarters P—I don’t know. 

Did you go round and inspect P—Yes. 

Did you see any cases where men who should have received 
medical aid failed to get it at the works?—We had boxes of 
medicines for cholera, fever, etc., made over to the mohurrirs. 
I think one great difficulty is the question of moving a 
camp at the time of an epidemic. 

Were there any outbreaks of cholera?—Yes. 

Did clearing out of the affected locality put an end to the 
epidemic P—Yes. 

What was the cause of outbreaks of cholera on your 
works P—I think it was introduced from Eewa. 

Did you use permanganate of potassium for your water- 
supply?—Yes. 

Did that seem to have any effect?—A most beneficial- 
effect. 

Did you use" permanganate of potassium in your wells 
before the cholera broke out P—No. We were short of it. 

{Mr. Holderness.)—Did these small works necessitate a 
large establishment ?—No. The individual supervision is 
much better. 

It is said that the mortality is not fully roistered. 
Have you any information on that point ?—^No. I should 
think cases must escape registration. 


Mb. N. McLeod, Superintendent of Works, Fatebpur Branch, called in and examined. 


I put in a written statement of evidence. 

1. The Fatebpur Branch, Lower Ganges canal, runs 
through the length of the Fatebpur district, keeping to the 
south or Jumua side in which lay the principal area of 


distress in the district. Work on the canal in the Fatebpur 
district was started in the spring of 1896, and in the cold 
weather of that year was in progress over a length of 53 
miles of main canal, and subsequently during the period 
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of distress work was commenced on the lower reach of the 
f pnal and some of the distributary systems. 

Three sections of the main canal were reserved for work 
under famine relief systems, the remainder being carried out 
under the ordinary Public Works Department contract 
system. Relief works were opened on two only of the 
resetved sections in Februai'y 1897 and were closed at the 
end of July 1897. 

These relief works were under my personal eontroL The 
ofBcers in charge of the works were revenue subordinates 
nominated by the Collector of the district, and were uiwer 
the orders of the Sub-divisional officers of the canal, lha 
works were comparatively small, the greatest number ot 
workers present on them on one day amounting to 5,300 
only and the distress in the district was never so acute 
as to fully test the efficacy of relief works. I do not there¬ 
fore feel myself fully qualified to offer a decided opinion 
on many of the issues raised. 

2. The affected area of the Fatelipur district is 

given as 682 square miles with an estimated population of 
226,000, the greater part of the area lying in the pargauas 
bordering th© Jumna river* 

The existence of canal works in progress in the tract 

undoubtedly mitigated the distress in the earlier periods, 

and eased the pressure on relief works as did the plenteous 
mohwacropin the latter period. Early m February the 
numbers employed on ordinary canal works in the Eatehpui 
district amounted to 15,000. ^n the opening of relief 
works the numbers on ordinary work fell to 11,000, and by 
the end of March, when harvest operations were in full 
progress, fell as low as 4,000. During May the numbers 
agaiu rose to 8,509 and remaiued at approximately that 
figure until the rains. 

The labour employed was entirely local, with the excep¬ 
tion of some 1,200 men from the trans-Jumna district, but 
on the opening of relief works these dispersed to their 
homes or were absorbed in the relief works. 

3 . (Q. 39—49.) The relief systems in operation works 
under my charge were— 

(*) The North-Western Provinces task work system as 
^ ‘ prescribed in Local Government Circular No. 18 
P. W. D., dated 6th December 1896, which 
remaiued in force till the end of March 1897. 

(J) The modified intermediate system introduced 
^ ‘ in North-Western Provinces Government resolu¬ 
tion No. 753—73 S., dated 16th March 1897, 
supplemented by the provision of cooked food to 
non-woiking children. This system was m force 
from the Ist April till the and of July 1897, 

These systems are fully described in the above noted 
orders and in Mr. Higham’s reports, and 1 have nothing to 
add I am of opinion that (c») task work system WM not 
required in this district, and that the necessities of the 
case would have been met by the introduction of the modi¬ 
fied intermediate system from the outset. 1 cannot say 
from personal experience how far the latter system is 
applicable to a state of acute distress. 

, (0 _ SS ) Residence on works was an exception, the 

greater part of the workers coming from villages with a 
radius of 7 miles, 

The few who resided on the works came from villages up 
to 16 miles distant. 

There does not in this district appear to be any objection 
on the part of labourers to taking up their residence on 
works or to going for w‘ork to distances of over 30 miles 
from their homef During the peri.4 while works were on 
the task work system with a recognised minimum wage, it 
was found that many labourers would attend to perform a 
merely nominal task whereby to ensure themselves the 
miniinum wage and then go off to their ordu.ary business 
elsewhere. Residence in such oases might be made obli- 
catorv but tbe best check against such practices would 
be the abolition of the minimum wage. 

I would recommend the deportation of labourers to a 
distance to works of real utility. 

fi (O 84—113.] I would accept the proposals made by 
Mr" Higham for the classification and wage of labourers on 
tafk wiks the tasks for men and women within the same 
ciioSgthTsLme! Children over 12 years of age woffid 
be classed and tasked in the third, and children between the 
ages of 7 and 12 as half units of the 8r4 class, with a wage 
of the cash equivalent of 8 obataks gram. The 
as to fining below the minimum wage are, I consider. 


unnecessary and inexpedient, except perhaps in an acute 
sta^e of distress or when workers are very much weakened. 
Of "this condition of things I have no experience. The 
adoption of a minimum wage in other conditions of distress 
is open to considerable abuse and results in a waste of 
money. Paymeut according to the task executed will 
generally ensure compliance with the rules of work and the 
outturn of a reasonable task. 1 would allow all labourers to 
earn something in addition to the normal wage on the per¬ 
formance of an extra task. 

A Sunday wage should be given if workers are not per¬ 
mitted to work on that day or are not allowed to earn 
something in addition to their normal wage by extra work 
durino- the six days of the week. If a Sunday wage be 
givenrit should be on tbe condition of attendance at the 
work for the three days previous. 

A standard task for carriers might, with advantage, he 
introduced, and tor this purpose I would accept the formuk 
and duty proposed by Mr. Higham. There should not be 
any great difficulty iu instructing the works establishment 
how to arrange for a suitable disposition of labour on the 
works to ensure the best outturn from all. 

With the conditions present on works in the Fatehpur 
Branch I consider that the modified intermediate system is 
oertainly preferable to the task work system, and that it 
could, with advantage, have been introduced from the com- 
menoement on all relief works that I saw in the Fatehpac 
and the neighbouring portion of the Cawnpore district. 

I think that with modifications it could be made applicable 
to tracts where distress is acute. In the initial and final 
stages of relief works 1 would prefer a piece-work system. 
The proportion of adult male workers to the women and 
children stood at 26 to 59 under tbe task work and as 14 
to 23 under the intermediate system. 

For any task-work system I prefer the daily payments 
with a pice unit, payments being made through the gang 
muhartits to the mates of gangs. 

I am in favour of kitchens in ail cases in which relief is 
given to non-working children. 

The ratio of the payments made to the value of the work 
done came to— 

(i) for payments made to labourers only on 

both relief works together . . I’93 '• 1 

(ii) for total coat of works . • • 2'89 : 1 

Under the respective systems in operation the ratio for (i) 

came to— 

(q) under task work system . • 3-53 i 1 

(h) „ intermediate „ • • 1'44 : 1 


Mr. N. 
McLeod. 

Id April 
1898. 


6. Interference mthtU s^tpply <f labour to employers. 
—No such complaints were made to me personully by any 
large employer, but from seeing the effects ot the opening 
of relief works on the supply of labour on ordinary works 
on the Fatehpur Branch, I can quite appreciate and sympa- 
thise with the difficulties met with by every employer of 
labour in any district where relief works were started. 
Prior to the opening of relief works the numbers on ordm- 
ary canal works in the Fatehpur district were 16,000, 
By the second week in March after v^ef woAs had been 
generally opened, there were only 8,500 on ordinaly works. 
The decrease subsequent to that date 1 attribute to 
harvest operatioaSy 

In tbe first instance numbers were, no doubt, attracted 
to relief works by the idea that it would mean for them a 
charitable dole for a small amount of work, and 
was probably encouraged by tbe leniency with which short 
task^ were treated. In the second 
work at points nearer to their homes. Thirdly, the 
tion of the task work system, with a minimum wage which 

every one could get as a dally wage, was adverse to the in- 

tereJt of the ordinary employer. With employment on a 
task work system, with a minimum wage guaiauteed and 
a wage for afl who came, a family could obtain more with 
less labour than on a contract system. 

On the introduction of the if‘ 
ordinary works were able to compete with relief works. 

In tbe month of December 1896 canal rates general y 
were raised to meet the high prices prevalent, and again m 
Februarv a further rise was made to try af enaWe con¬ 
tractors to compete with the relief works. In both oases 
the rise of rate offered was conditional on the 
of a fixed number of labourers in order to ensure the ex ra 

rate 80 "^ ^^® “ 


* T!» Bumheis retsi to toe questions drawn up by toe Commlaeion. 
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task work system were in operation, but few contractors 
were able to keep up their gangs. 

I am of opinion that when there are wovka in the dis¬ 
trict sufficiently large to employ the necessary labour, no 
outside relief works should be started within 20 miles at 
least distance, and when such are found necessary they 
should, in the first instance, be on a piece-work system. 

7. The gross cost of famine relief works on the Fatehpur 
Branch amounted to B30,114. The number of persons 
relieved amounted to 341,031, the cost per unit being 1 
anna 5 pies. 

Workers employed (one day units)— 


Men .... 

Women .... 
Childien . . • . 

. 109,354 

. 112,639 

. 41,095 

Dependants . • • 

263,098 
. 77,933 


341,031 


H 

Amount paid in wages 

Gratuitous . 

Miscellaneous 

. 19,165 

. 2,380 

. a,579 

Total 

. 30,114 


a. p. 

Ayerage wage per worker • . 1 1'9 

,, „ „ dependant . 0 5‘7 

„ ,, „ unit workers 

and dependants ... 1 0‘4 


(Presidenf.)~You are Executive Engineer of Irrigation 
Works in Cawnpore ?—Yes, the Patebpiir Canal. 

When did you take up the duties ?—In May 1896. 

(Mr. Sigham )—You were not engaged on any relief 
works P—Yes, on two charges on the canal wliich were worked 
as relief works. 

Your services were in the Irrigation Branch ?—Yes. 

You were not in the Buildings and Roads Circle ?—No. 

Mr. Palmer was Superintending Engineer of relief works. 
You were not under Mr. Palmer P—No. I merely sent him 
the weekly report. 

Practically you had nothing to do with relief works except 
the two small works yon opened P—Yes. There were only 
five relief works in the Fatehpur District. 

When was the Fatehpur Branch started P—In 1895. 

From April to October were you in full work ?—Yes. 

What length of canal P—We had 53 miles in hand in the 
Fatehpur District before distress appeared. 

When did you open relief works —In February 1897. 
We had reserved a section for relief. 

Were any other relief works open ?—No, mine were the 
first opened in the district. 

When canal works were in progress before relief works, did 
they draw many people from villages ?—15,000, and we 
could have taken up to 25,000. 

Did that include a proportion of professional labourers P— 
Very few. 

To that extent did you assist the people ?—Yes. 

How did you come to open two relief works in Febraai^ ? 
—I think the death-rate had been increasing and troubling 
the authorities, and test-works were opened, but they didn't 
draw. 

Where were the test-works P—Outside my canal area. 

What works were they P—Roads. 


Then you were asked to reserve these sections of the main 
canal for works under famine relief systems P—Yes, 

When yon opened relief works what system did you work 
upon P —The Code system. 

What was the effect on your ordinary works ?—7,000 left. 

Did they go to relief works P—There were besides my 
relief works two other district relief works not far off. 

What were they able to earn on your ordinary works P— 
A man could earn 2i annas, but bis family would not get 
much. 

Did you continue the task-work system?—Tip to the 1st 
of April and then we changed to the modified intermediate 
system. My numbers went up at once as soon as we opened 
on the intermediate system. 

What were the numbers P—After the harvest 8,500 up to 
the rains. 

When yon worked on the intermediate system I suppose 
your rates worked out in the same way as they worked out 
elsewhere P—Yes. 

Did you find more carriers come to the works ?—On one 
they did, not the other. 

What did you do with the surplus P—I put them on to 
dressing. 

Why didn’t you pay on the piece-work system?—It 
was against the system. 

Do yon consider that when Working on the modified inter¬ 
mediate system you were not interfering with labour P— 
Yes. 

When working on the task-work system you were drawing 
all the labour away ?—Yes. 

You had no relief works except these charges P—No. 

(Mr. Ilolderness.) —On piece-work proper had you large 
contracts P—In some cases, in others petty contract. 

Did the contractors get the ordinary rates ?—I raised the 
rates in November and again in February ; the whole thing 
was contingent on their employing a certain amount of 
labour. It was meant that so much should go to workers. 

You didn’t interfere with the actual amount of the wage 
he paid P—No. 

The wage they got was on the basis of results P—Yes. 

Was the addition you made considerable p—It amounted 
in the worst case to 8 annas ; we went up as far as R3. 

Was that a sufficient addition to the wage taking into 
account the price of food ? — I think so. 

Were the children badly off P—They were in a much worse 
condition than anybody else. 

Had yon kitchens P—Yes. 

On piece-work down to what age did children do work P— 
Seven. 

(^President.) —Was there any difficulty about the supplies 
of food on works ?—No, I arranged the matter with the 
Collector. 

(Mr. IIoldemess.)—T>(XB pure piece-work provide for the 
infirm ?—There comes a stage when people cannot get the 
full amount out of piece-work. 

Does that stage not arrive when prices are very high ?— 
I suppose it would ; those who could not do the ordinary task 
were put on a special task. 

In pure contract they would have no place P—No. 

(President) —Did you observe any difference in the pro¬ 
portion of men to women and children on Code works as com¬ 
pared with the Intermediate system P—On Code works they 
were 3 to 1, and on the intermediate system 2 to 1. 

(Lr. Sichardson.) —Did you notice if the people had run 
down much during the first three months of the year P—No, 
but my work had been in progress six months before. 

Was the mortality high from January to March 1897 P— 
No. 


Eevd, Me. J. E. Scott, Ph.D., Superintendent of the American Methodist Episcopal Mission, Muttra, called in and 

examined. 

-n j TUT I beg to say that there are but few points indicated in the ity, owing to prompt measures, available resources, and 
Ue^.xr. j fggl competent to give original and good management, the famine was not severe. It was not, 

J. M. ae on, i^fQJI][lation. My practical knowledge of the famine I believe, found necessary to depart materially from the 

1tA 7 of 1896-97 is confined largely to the Agra Division, and Code, which, in my opinion, was quite sufficient to cope with 
^^18^^^ especially to the Muttra civil district, in which latter local- the distress. There was no rain in 1896, after July, avail- 
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able lor crops ; consequently they failed ; there was general 
poverty ; prices were high ; there was little for farmers to 
do ; in some instances the poor people left their homes, but 
there were but few cases of actual starvation. The crops 
for the present year promise to be good, and the people will 
gradually recover their normal condition. As a member of 
the local committee, and as one to whom American grain 
was consigned, I have had something to do with relieving 
the distress of the time, and, as far as I have observed, the 
help that was given, either by the Government or otherwise, 
was gratefully received by the poor people. Now that the 
famine is praotieally over, it is wise to make the experience 
gained available for the future. My own humble experi¬ 
ence in two famines, those of 1876-77 and 1896-97, leads me 
to believe that there are always a large number of persons 
who through pride, prejudice, superstition, or fear prefer 
starving at home rather than go on relief works or visit the 
poor-house and ask for relief. Common repoj^t has it that 
there is always more or lass peculation and dishonesty at 
sncIi times when money or food is left in the hands of 
native subordinates for distribution. Grain merchants also, 
it is generally believed, get grain at the expense of the hungry 
people about them and profit hy the necessities of the 
starving. The experience of the past convinces me that 
there is really hut little need that children should starve to 
death, for if the parents will give them up, there are always 
benevolent persons or societies which are willing to care for 
them. The society with which I am connected is now 
earing for more than two thousand famine waifs, and is quite 
willing to take as many more if a small sum is allowed for 
their support. It seems to me that the most economical 
measure available for relieviiig distress and saving life is the 
system of relief works used in the famine just passed through. 
This should be unreservedly thrown open to all needy classes 
without distinction, with the absolute guarantee that every 
piee allowed shall each day go directly into the hand of the 
workman, by means of which he shall be able to buy a 
morsel of food for bitnself and family, or those dependent 
upon him if any. The poor-house should be open especially 
to those who are not. able to earn their. Jiving, suoh as to the 
infirm, aged, small children, etc. Reliable officers should 
also find out eases in the homes of the poor, and all should 
be led to feel that a-maternal Government has not forgotten 
her distressed subjects in the time of their greatest need. 
If, as during the present century, a famine is to recur 
every twenty years, the intervening years might be made 
preparatory and in a measure preventative. The canal 
system might be extended so as to decrease the possible 
famine area, and railways could transport from the fruitful 
parts to the stricken places food for the people free to be sold 
at a lower price than that charged by the merchants. The 
yearsof plenty, too, as in Egypt in olden times, might in 
some way be made to stoi'e np grain, etc., for the yearsof 
famine, and the people could be taught to be more frugal 
and provident. 

In conclusion, I cannot speak too highly of the unselfish 
and self-sacrificing efforts of the offleers who have had charge 
of the various measures employed by the Government in 
these districts for the relief of the great distress and poverty 
which during the past two years have been their lot. It is 
no easy task to care for the millions of this empire at any 
time, and the burden becomes unusually severe when to the 
ordinary heavy duties are added the cares and perplexities of 
an awful and prolonged i'amine. 

(President.) —I think you are head of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Mission at Muttra ?—Yes. 

Have you been long in Muttra ?—Yes, 10 years. 

You had some experience of the 1876-77 famine?—Yes, 

I was then at Sitapur in Oudh and had some experience. 

You mention in your evidence that the society which you 
are connected with has now the care of more than 2,000 waifs. 
I suppose these are orphans ? — Yes, mostly oi-phans, but not 
entirely ; many were deserted by their parents ; many from 
Government poor-houses were made over to us. 

Are these children scattered about in various centres ?— 
Yes, especially in these provinces, 

Thoj, have come from a great number of districts P—Yes, 
especially from territory south of Allahabad. 

Did many people turn up wishing to reclaim these chil¬ 
dren ?—Very few. 


Was there much difficulty in keeping them in good 
health ?—Yes. There was a good deal of mortality among 
the children. 

That^ has been the experience everywhere?—Yes. They 
came with their digestive organs ruined. They appeared to 
be well and suddenly died. 

In what form did death come ? How does the doctor 
classify it ?—They were simply unable to digest any kind of 
food : there were some cases of cholera : there were also cases 
of extreme weakness. 

In those cases in which you say they looked well and 
suddenly died it would be intestinal disorder ?—Sometimes 
there was diaiThoea, there was weakness of the system, the 
whole system seemed unable to assimilate food. 

I suppose yon have seen very little yourself of the work¬ 
ing of relief works ?—Not very much. I have frequently 
visited relief works, but had no connection with them. 

How did you dispose of the American grain consigned to 
yon?—We gave it in the villages to those most in need of 
it. 

Had Government organized a system of doles to destitute 
people in villages ?—Yes, in some places it was done. 

Did your distribution overlap the Government operations P 
—No, I think not. Those to whom we gave grain were 
usually cases tliat I would find out myself. As a rule it did 
not overlap. Where Government supplied relief of course 
there was no need for me to go. 

(Mr. Holderness.) — You didn’t get this grain till rather 
late ?—No. 

Before its aiu-ival had you any gratuitous relief on behalf 
of the Mission P—Yes. 

In what way did yon select the recipients of village relief ? 
—Agents travelled about and selected the aged, children, and 
cripples. 

Were there many people of that description on your books ? 
—Yes, in Mnttra. 

W’ere these people invariably people who could not work 
for themselves?—Yes, as a rule we confined our aid to that 
class, especially because there were relief works and Govern¬ 
ment poor-honses for others. There was a margin of people 
who would not go there. 

_ Besides this there was Government gratuitous relief, 
didn’t that catch all the poor and incapable people ?—Not 
all. 

Did yon help a better class than Government did P—No. 
In some cases a more intimate acquaintance with the villagers 
led as to families where we found needy cases. 

Did you take care to inform yourself as to whether Govern¬ 
ment assisted the people or not F—Not always, but the agents 
travelled about and saw the cases. 

In that case people might have been trying to get assistance 
from both soui'ces ?—-Possibly. 

Did you check these oases yourself P—Yes, personally. 

DM you ever bring to the notice of the Colleotor any cases 
of distress that you think should h-ave been relieved by 
Government P—-Yes, several times. 

What action was taken P—An investigation was made at 
once. 

Although there may have been omissions, you don’t think 
there was unnecessary stinting ?—No, unless it might be in 
putting the wages on relief works too low ; that is my own 
pereonal feeling. I would always give 2 annas or 21 per day 
for an individual. 

How do you propose to bring these 2,000 orphans up ?—At 
present they are being supported by gratuitous oonstrlbutions, 
mostly from America, and we hope to oontinue this work. 
Nothing has yet been received from Government. 

How do you propose to educate them ?—In the first place 
we have industrial schools. At Aligarh there are a number of 
boys on the dairy farm, the girls are put to spinning and 
weaving, and some of the bright ones are put into school. 

Do you think yon will ^ get them placed in the world P 
—If we pay special attention to the industrial department 
I think there will be no difficulty. 


Ptevd.Mr. 
^ P. Scott. 

1st April 
1898. 
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Eitd. Me. EocKWEEL Clancy, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Allahabad, called in and examined. 


Mevd. Mr. 
S. Clancy. 

1st April 
1898. 


I put in written answers to the Connnission’s questions. 

* 1. My observations of the famine were prinoipaUy 
confined to'parts of the Allahabad, handa, and Eatehpur 
districts. 

2. Distress was due to both causes, 

3. (6) Prom 76 per cent, to 100 per cent, higher than in 
ordinary years. 

4. In parts of these districts there was great sc.arcity 
in 1896. 

6. Though the people, as a whole, are poor, yet under 
normal circumstances they have sufficient for their ne¬ 
cessities, 

6. The agriculture of the affected area is entirely 
dependent on timely and sufficient rain, as there are no 
canals, and in many places wells are few ia number. 

7. The majority of the people seam to have almost 
nothing to fall bach upon in the event of failure of even 
one harvest; nearly all are in debt. The failure of one 
harvest means distress to the labouring classes, 

9. I believe it was under-estimated at the close of 1895 
and the beginning of 1897. 

12. I do not think that unnecessary relief was given. 

13. In many oases the people refused to go on the relief 
works at first through fear, and many remained in their 
villages till they were too weak to go to distant relief 
works, or to work at all. 

15. The relief given saved the lives of thousands, yet 
the mortality was great. I believe many more lives might 
have been saved by more timely relief. 

18. I believe that in most cases, the tests failed to indi¬ 
cate the distress of the people, because at first they refused 
to leave their villages, until forced by suffering to do so. 

19. I believe that comparatively few persons received 
relief without being required to work, if able to do so. 

While the wage given to an able-bodied man was suffi¬ 
cient, that given to a weak man was not sufficient. 

20. Yes. 

22. Where a man, his wife and several children received 
wages, the combined wages were sufficient, provided the 
man and wife were able-bodied. 

But in the case of the weak I do not consider the wage 
sufficient, 

23. The relief works have not been too numerous. I 
believe mora and smaller works would have been more 
effective. The people did not like to reside away from their 
villages. 

I do not believe that the relief works were a fair test of 
necessity at the beginning of the famine, as many refused 
to go on the works until all their resources were exhausted. 

27. Mainly through poor-houses. 

28. I did not find village relief was being given to people 
who were not needy. A good many complained that they 
did not get the full amount granted by Government. 

39. Belief works, poor-houses, kitchens and village relief. 
The missionaries of various societies distributed large 
amounts of money from door to door in the villages, pro¬ 
vided food for destitute children through their native 
preachers in the villages, and also distributed large quanti¬ 
ties of grain and clothing sent from America and England. 

40. Personal acquaintance with the people and frequent 
visits to relief works. 

73. I believe that plan of relief is best which does not 
take the people far from their homes. 

77. Eesidenoeon the works is very distasteful to the 
better classes of natives. The women of these people would 
rather suffer extreme privation than reside on relief 
works. 

155. This practice would entail much needless suffering. 

166 Yes. Sufficient to support the incapable. 

160. I think not. 

162. Yes. 

163. Yes, and such works wonid have greatly benefited 
the villages. 

164. I believe that especially for weak men and women 
and also for children, cooked food is preferable to gratnitous 
relief in mnney. 


165, For the higher castes gratuitous relief; for the lower 
castes, cooked food should be given. 

169. In several villages where I distributed money, com¬ 
plaints were afterwards made by the villagers that they had 
been forced to give a part of the money to the zemindar 
and patwari. 

171. Zenana mission ladies in some places distributed 
gratuitous relief among the poor women in zenanas. These 
ladies would gladly have done more of this work. 

173. Prom the lower classes. 

174. They in most cases refused to go. 

176, During the first half of 1897 the mortality was 
high. Many were not admitted till they had become weak, 

192. Missionaries were used to some extent, bat might 
have been used much more largely. In my knowledge, a 
large number of missionaries offered their services, but in 
comparatively few cases were the offers of service accepted. 

194. Kitchens are required on relief works as many 
persons on the works are too weak to cook their food ; also 
for children. There should also be kitchens in the larger 
villages and towns. 

198. The children should get cooked food, as the parents 
in distress cannot be trusted to expend money for their 
children. 

201. Without such aid the present excellent harvest 
would have been impossible, 

204. Snch aid enabled the landowners to employ labourers 
in sowing their fields. 

205. I believe so. 

208. Many tenants complained to me that their rents 
were exacted. 

220. The various missions would gladly have taken 
chai'ge of all orphans. 

221. I believe Government should grant a monthly 
allowance. 

227. I believe that much distress could have been reliev¬ 
ed by this means, 

228. I think not, as there would be no competition. 

230. The value of the aid given depends largely upon its 
being timely. 

286. I heard many complaints that grain could not be 
obtained at rates supposed to be current. 

207. To lack of private means and employment. 

It was difficult for the people to get employment of any 
kind. 

302. In the villages, the poorer classes disposed of all 
they had before leaving their villages. 

305. The shipload of American grain sent out for free 
distribution was greatly appreciated. Grain could be easily 
shipped from the Pacific coast ot Cauada aud United States 
thus avoiding Canal charges. 

I believe it would be well for Government to open grain 
sliops at convenient centres, not to take the trade from 
grain merchants, but so as to regulate the price. In this 
way the grain merchants would be forced to sell at reason¬ 
able rates. 

(President) —You belong to the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission of Allahabad?—Yes. 

Then your experience is all over the Allahabad District P— 
Parts of Allahabad, Banda, and the Fatehpnr Districts. 

When did you first think that anything in the nature of a 
famine would occur ?—Early in 1896, because in parts of 
those districts the crops were practically a failure. 

Some relief operations were begun in Banda P—^Yes. 

Were they begun in Allahabad?—I think not. 

In Fatehpnr ?—I think not. 

Do yon think they should have been begun in all three 
districts?—I think if light village works had been begun in 
1896 great distress and loss of life would have been averted. 

Yon say village works. Why village works rather than 
big works ?—Because my observation was that the people 
would not go to big works. Test-works did not draw, people 
were afraid to go, and had an objection to leaving their 
homes ; as a matter of fact they did not leave their villages 
till forced to do so by necessity. 


» The numbeis reier to the questions drawn ap hy the Commissioa. 
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M tlie time of, beginning -work wbat impression did you 
form as to their necessity P—Large test works were begun, 
but as people did not come to them, the impression was that 
distress was not as acute as it really was, so that famine had 
made some head-way before people began really to be 
relieved. 

Did you see anything of village relief ?—Yes. 

What do you think of it. Do you think it was carried 
out to a sufficient extent P —No. 

Do you mean that sufficient numbers were not brought 
on ?—I don’t think that the village works were systemati¬ 
cally carried out. 

Did you see anything of village gratuitous relief?—I 
don’t think it was commensurate with the need. I think 
that the amount given was too small. I have reason to know 
that people did not get the relief intended to be given them 
by Government. 

How was it diverted P—I have only the statements of 
the people on that point; if for instance a man bad to get 
El-8 he would only get El or Rl-4. 

Who was the officer in charge P—-I don’t know. 

Did you relieve village distress in any particular villages 
or wherever yon went ?—'We did it systematically. 

Had you any circle officers P—I had native agents in 
difierent centres, and I visited the villages in which they 
■worked and distributed relief from door to door. 

You distributed it yourself P—Yes. 

How often were you able to visit the villages f—I only 
did at when I heard that there was extreme distress. 

Did you give a week’s supply P—No, I only gave El per 
head. I did not undertake to do the work of Government. 

Had you any means of ascertaining whether these same 
people were getting a dole from Government P—I got a list 
•of the people helpM from the zamindar. 

Was there any difference in the condition of the people on 
your list, and those on the Government list ?—No, I think a 
certain number of people were selected and put on the list, 
while many others who were needy were not given relief. 

Do you think the omission was due to having too many 
people on the list ?—No. I do not think that all who really 
needed help were on the lists. 

Not to the selection of people of higher caste P—No. 

Had you any way of forming an opinion on the sufficiency 
of the wages that people earned on relief works?—Yes, 
I ■visited relief works frequently and my impression was 
that while the wage was quite sufficient for able-bodied 
people, it was not sufficient for the weak. 

How did you form that ideaP—From observation and 
conversation with the people themselves, and from informa¬ 
tion obtained from the native agents. For instance an 
able-bodied digger got seven pice, and an able-bodied coolie 
six pice, while a weak man got only five pice. He could not 
live on five pice and the weaker he got the worse off he was. 

What did they really eat P—-The coarse grain tliat is 
usually to be had in the villages. Of course prices were very 
high, and the quality of the thing supplied by the bania 
•was not always good; people said dirt was mixed with the 
atta. 

Did you come across many cases of people apparently 
dying of starvation, or dead P—Yes, I came across a large 
number. 

Where P—Principally in the Bauda District about 
Manikpur, Majgaon, Dhabora, Sharagpore bordering on 
Eewa, Karwi, Mahoha, Banda. The death-rate was very 
much larger, I have reason to know, than was reported. 

Did you see these people on the roads?—Yes, and in 
villages. For instance I went to a village near a large relief 
work and found a number of old and sickly people in it; 
their condition was very bad. 

Were these old people dependants of people on works or 
people who stayed there ?—I think they were residents 
of the villages. All the able-bodied went to work. My ex¬ 
perience was that at the time of famine, if a man got enough 
for himself he ate it all without reference to father, mother, 
or children. All others had to shift for themselves ; that 
accounts for the number of children in bad condition ; the 
mortality amongst children was terrible. 

As a general rule yon would not say that even the poorest 
parents in India starve their children ?—No, not in ordin¬ 
ary circumstances, but in famine time they would. There 
N.-W. P. 


was a case where a mother turned her children out and said 
“ you must find food where you can. ” 

Had the mother any food herself P—No, only what she 
could get from the jungle. She was a Kol. I picked up 
about 700 children in that way. 

At the end were they mostly reclaimed P—No, we have 
kept registers of each case, and any children applied for 
by the parents would be returned. 

Do you tbink the parents are mostly dead P—I suppose so. 

In those places where you saw many cases of people dying 
or dead from starvation, were the bodies lying about on the 
roads ?—The bodies had been picked up and thrown into a 
nullah. 

{Mr. Solderness .)—Who threw them?—Usually Domes 
The death-i'ate in these villages was certainly very great. 

Are you referring to the Allahabad District ? —Principally 
to the part of Banda, bordering on Eewa, Karwi, Majgaon, 
and Sharagpore ; from Naini to Sutna you had a line of 
awful distress ; it was very bad in Mahoha. 

Do you think more should have been done when relief 
operations were in full swing p—I think the higher officials 
did everything in their power; I know the Collectors worked 
night and day, but the difficulty was usually that the native 
subordinates were not reliable, and had not a particle of pity 
for the people. 

When you say that gratuitous relief ■was insufficient, do 
yon say that also of Banda where 40 per cent, were relieved 
gratuitously p —My experience of Banda did not extend 
much above Karwi; below Karwi and from Bargarh to Maj¬ 
gaon the,distress was intense. 

As regards the distribution of American corn, was it 
liked P—It was greatly appreciated by the people ; we distri¬ 
buted about 1,600 maunds in 20 centres. We sent our 
native agents to villages and they gave tickets to the people 
to whom the grain was distributed ; it was immensely liked 
by the people ; they could either parch or grind it. 

{Mr. Bose )—What corn was this p—It was American 
com ; it was sent through the Central Provinces and North- 
\Vestern Provinces. 1 got four car-loads ; I believe 
that cheap grain could be got from the United States and 
Canada j the rates would not be high, because there would bo 
no canal dues as it could be sent vid San Francisco and 
Vancouver. We found that the banias did all they could 
to discourage the people from accepting the grain that 
we were distributing ; they gave out that it was poisoned, 
and at fliut gome of the people reluctantly took the grain. I 
believe if Government had laid in large stores of grain, and 
simply fixed a rate, at which the banias could sell with profit, 
the banias would not bavo been able to run up their prices as 
they did. 

{President )—One witness said that the moment news 
that the Indian Government was going to buy grain, on 
account of the famine, reached America, prices went up 
immediately, so that the margin of profit to a great extent 
disappeared P—I believe that had Government appealed for 
grain they_ could have got thousands of tons as donations 
from America, Government simply paying the transit dues, 
Indian corn was selling at 10 cents, a bushel in America. 

{Mr. Holderness )—There is no objection on the part of 
the Indian people to take American maize, is there P—No, I 
have had many applications from cultivators for it. I could 
have distributed 50 where I distributed four car-loads of 
grain. 

As regards oiTihang, how do yon propose to bring them upP 
—There is a difficulty because Government is not helping 
us. 

What scheme of education have yon P—Every child has a 
chance of learning to read ; gome will be trained as Mission 
teachers, others will be taught trades, others trained as 
skilled workmen, weavers, and farmers. 

Have you any scheme for an agricultural settlement P— 

■ We have taken up gome land, and, so far as possible, will 
keep the children in the villages as cultivators. 

Have you succeeded in any industries?—At Shahjahan- 
pur we have shoe-making and dairy-farming which are self- 
supporting. 

With the permission of the President the witness made 
the following statement:— 

Now that the famine is over, I have a remark to make 
with regard to supervision which might be of help in the 
future ; there is a large missionary force in India, and when 
the famine began many missionaries volunteered their 

2 t 


Pevd. Mr. 
B. Clanojf. 

1st April 
. 189R. 
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Bevd. Mf. assistance without any charge to Government, but in very 
B. Clancy- few cases was the ofier accepted. I don’t know why; and 

- _ when the ofier was not accepted we began a system of private 

Itt April relief. I think missionaries have been of great service 
1898. to Government in this famine. 

(President )—In Allahabad was any one on the Com¬ 
mittee ?—The Bishop of Lucknow was on the Committee, 
but he was never called so far as I know. 

What particular kind of work would missionaries have 
taken up ?—For instance, at Cawnpore Mr. Westcott went to 
a large relief camp, and pitched his tent there throughout the 
hot season ; his presence was a splendid check on the native 
subordinates, so that in that relief camp there was very 
little peculation. 

The organization, putting aside Public Works officials 
consisted of civil officers, Naib-Tahsildars, etc. These officers 
were in charge of circles, then yon had Sub-Divisional Officers. 
I am not quite sure that I see where the missionaries come 
in ?—I think missionaries could have supervised village 
relief works, which might have supplemented the large 
relief works, and also supervised gratuitous relief in the 
villages ; in fact missionaries would have done for Govern¬ 
ment what they did privately in the villages. 

(Mr . Solderness .)—Would they have been prepared to 
accept the Government view as to the limits whei*e relief 
should be drawn ?—Missionaries would always receive large 
amounts for free distribution, and they could have distri- 
buted gratuitous relief and supplemented it from private 


famine funds. There is another thing. Our native agents 
are in very close touch with the people, as the higher 
officials cannot be ; we are in and out among the people and 
know their condition. 

(Dr. Bic}ia/rdson)—Yo'\i. seem to place implicit reliance 
on your native assistants P—They are all thoroughly tried 
men and have worked their way up to confidence. 

It looks to an outsider as a weak point in your system P— 
Yes, perhaps it would. 

(President .)—Yon say your men are more in contact 
with the people than our officers ; do yon mean more in 
contact with the lower classes?—Wo are in touch with all 
classes, 

(Mr. Bolderness .)—What do you think the feeling of the 
people would have been if Government had associated itself 
so distinctly with missionaries P—’If we tried to Christianise 
them through the famine, of course there would be trouble, 
but I think the people trust us. 

As it is, the Government dole is thought to be a bribe to 
take men away ; would they not harbour some suspicion P—I 
think the people trust the missionary. 

Yon don’t think there would be any prejudice ?—No. 
Agitation might be raised by sedition-mongers, but the 
common people trust us. 

(President )—You did not hear of Missionaries being 
used anywhere except in putting certain ones on the Com¬ 
mittee P—That’s all, except in some oases zenana ladies did 
distribute relief to zenana people. 
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Written statements of evidence and written answers to the Commission’s qnestions sent in by witnesses 
selected to give evidence before the Commission in the IT.-W. P. and Oudh but not orally examined- 


Written statement of evidence ly Mias Maesxok, Zenana Mission, Luchnow, dated 3rd March 1898. 


The only point on which I feel qualified to give evidence 
as to measures taken during the late famine, is that of 
gratuitous relief given to purdah-nashin women, that 
being the only one of which I have had any personal expe¬ 
rience. At the very oommenoement of the famine in Octo¬ 
ber 1896, I was asked to take part in this distribution and 
continued to do so until November 1897. 

This work was not so much a matter of saving lives as 
of relieving distress which would have been intense had no 
help been given. 

In Lucknow there are numerous respectable Mahomedan 
families, of which one member, perhaps, receives a small 
pension; on the strength of this, none of the other male 
members think it necessary to seek employment, but if 
the income must be supplemented, it is done so by the 
women who spend much of their time on native embroid - 
eries, for which they are miserably paid. 

During the famine all demand for such work ceased, and 
therefore at the time when their expenses necessarily in¬ 
creased, the income diminished; the distress was caused 
quite as much by want of work, as by high prices. 

The giving of gratuitous relief to respectable people is 
no easy matter; for, on the one hand, some of those who 
really need it are ashamed to say so, while on the other, 
those who are quite able to do without it, think it a good 
opportunity for getting all they can. 

StiU, notwithstanding all difficulties, the plan adopted 
worked on the whole very well, and I think the real value 
of the help afforded is proved by the fact that those who 


suffered and were relieved have so quickly regained their Sfur*- 

former condition now that the pressure is over. 

As far as it was possible to ascertain the true facts of 
the cases brought to my notice, and my daily contact 
and close relationship with the people rendered this com- 
'paratively easy, I gave only to purdah-nashin women, 
and those who had no male relative to support them. I 
gave no adult more than R2 or less than Re. 1 and to 
children R1 or 8 annas according to their size. The help 
was most gratefully received and appreciated, and I have 
no reason to think that it has had any demoralizing effect. 

In regard to future famines, in my opinion it would be 
a great ^vantage if some system of relief work of a higher 
grade conld be arranged for, by which employment could 
be given to respectable educated men, who will, with some 
degree of reason, rather starve than do ordinary coolie 
work. Also, if any means could be devised by which able- 
bodied capable women could earn the help they receive, 
it would be far easier for those who wish to relieve them 
and better for the women themselves. There will always 
be a certain number of incapable ones who must receive 
gratuitous relief. 

There is no doubt that the distribution of gratuitous 
relief, when entrusted to natives, gives great scope for 
unjust dealings, both to givers and receivers. I was how¬ 
ever agreeably surprised at the small number of abuses 
of this kind which came to my notice during the famine. 

In ordinary cases I do not consider that any social 
stigma vests on those who receive such help. 


Written statement of evidence hy Laia Madho Ram, Bai ’Bahadur, Bmker, of Ca wnpore, dated the 3rd March 1898 

I beg to put down herein my written notes of evidence 
required by the Famine Commission, relating to the fol¬ 
lowing points as mentioned in the letter. No. 66, dated 
Calcutta, the I7th January 1898, from the Secretary to the 
Indian Famine Commission :— 


(o) Departures from prescriptions of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh Famine Code which 
have occurred in the Province during the recent 
famine. 

Note. —I do not remember any departures from any of 
the said prescriptions. 

(6) The degree of success which has attended the 
measures adopted, considered primarily with 
regard to the relief of distress and the saving of 
human life, and secondarily, with regard to 
economy. 


Note. —As far as I could understand, I must say that 
the highest degree of success hag attended the measures 
adopted by Government with regard to the relief of distresss 
and the saving of human life, and regarding economy. 

(c) Advice as to the measures and methods of work¬ 

ing which seem likely to prove most effective 
in future in those, two respects. 

Note. —In my Opinion it would be much better in all 
respects to adopt similar measures and methods of working 
as were adopted in connection with the recent famine. 

(d) Other recommendations or opinions thought 
likely to be useful in future famines. 

Note. —I regi-et I am unable at present to make any 
recommendations or to pass any opinion on the above point. 


Rai Baha- 
dur Bala 
Madho 
Bam. 


Written statement of evidence hy the'Rvvj), Mb. T. S. WYiss.oor, Secretary, North India Bible Society, Allahabad, 

dated, the dth March 1898. 


I can only say that, while perhaps H20,000 passed through 
my hands last year for famine relief, contributed by Chris¬ 
tians in England and America, I have not had sufficient ex¬ 
perience of famine relief myself to answer your questions in 
a way to be of real value. 

I do not believe the famine operations of last year conld 


have been managed with greater efficiency under the exist* Bevd. Mr, 
Ing conditions. The weak point was the misappropriation of f \ S. 

funds and the robbing of the poor by unworthy agents of the Wyn’ko 'op, 
Government; but I do not see how that could have been ^^ 
avoided, or how it can be wholly avoided in future. 

The Government must work with such materials as it has. 


Written statement of evideneeby the'R'syxi. Mb. S. Nikst, SmsK, c.h.s., Indian Missionary, St. Paul's Bivinity 

College, Allahabad, dated the ith March 1898. 

As regards (a), I am sorry I cannot say anything as I going to the poor-houses on the ground of losing r> a sr 

have not seen the Code. thair caste. All sorts of rumours were afloat. Some said 

that the Government by means of poor-houses is going to ^. fithal 
As regards (5), I can safely say that the measures take away their caste, and that the object is to make them all 
adopted to save^ human life and the relief of distress have Christians. I had sometimes to spend hours to explain to a 

been attended with success in the parts of the country that large crowd of people that Government does not in the 

I have been itinerating, vis,, tahsils Soraon, Phuipur, least wish to tamper with the religious feelings of the sub- 

Munshiganj, Badshahpur, and a part of district Partabgarh jects, for religion has nothing to do with eating and 

round about Bishwanathganj and Dehlupur. I went about drinking. The meat is for the belly, and the belly for the 

from village to village, preaching the word of God and re- meat, and both are doomed to destruction, but truth abides 

Reving the poor famine-stricken people, who would object forever. Unless a person’s heart is touched and converted. 
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Minutes oe evidence. 


^evi. Mr. he oannot be a Christian. “Hear, my dear countrymen, the 
is. Nihal object of Government is to relieve her distressed subjects 
Singh, from their present distress and to save human lives. Those 

- that are helpless among yon should go to the poor-houses, 

where food would be supplied at the coat of Government, 
and that this food is cooked by Brahmans for the Hindus 
and by Muhammadans for the Muhammadans.” But in 
spite of this I found some of them so obstinate and super¬ 
stitions that they would not go to the poor-honses, but ex¬ 
pressed in feeble tones that they would rather die of hunger 
at their door-posts than go there. The lowest classes of peo¬ 
ple I found in the poor-houses, with one or two Brahmans, 
mere skeletons, who had lost their caste first. But the high 
class of people and the respectable were not seen at the 
poor-houses, for I visited the poor-houses at Soraon and Phnl- 
pur and made enquiries from the inmates as to their caste, 
and found that a large number of them were from the low 
class of people. To people who would not go for relief I 
gave them from the money I had at my disposal, given me 
from time to time by His Lordship the Bishop of Lucknow. 
Then the monthly stipend of Government given to the dis¬ 
tressed and famished in villages and cities saved many hu¬ 
man lives which would otherwise have been lost, for the res¬ 
pectable people would rather have preferred death to asking 
alms openly and thus would have lost their lives. But it is 
deeply to be regretted that the stipend has not been given in 
most cases for whom it was intended, and a portion of it has 
been misappropriated, which would have been checked by a 
little more strict supervision on the part of the authorities. 
The addition of some European Missionary would have tend¬ 
ed to a greater success in this respect.' 

(c) The distress was very acute in Soraon, Phnlpur, and 
Munshiganj talisils. The working class of people, the com¬ 
mon day labourers, viz,, the Chamars, Kewats, and the 


Lnniyas, suffered the most from want of clothes and food.- 
I found some boys and girls lying helpless on roadsides,iwhom 
I sent to Allahabad to be taken care of by missionary ladies, 
and when they got stron g in three or four months’ time I 
sent them off to our orphanages. These were deserted by 
their parents. Some men and women I found lying on the 
roadside weak and famished from hunger and have given 
them something to eat. I took them to the nearest poor- 
house and' left them there. In some oases I asked the 
police constable of the nearest police station to take them 
by a dooU to the poor-house. 

(i) In future, if our country were visited by famine, the 
following measures, if adopted, would tend, in my humble 
opinion, to the saving of human life and the relief of dis¬ 
tress on the one hand and economy on the other. 

I beg to suggest— 

(1) canals should be introduced into the country, 
where it is feasible, in order to facilitate the 
means of irrigation ; 

(2' jJuMa wells to be multiplied, for hachcha welkin 
most places sink down as the ground is sandy 
and loose ; 

(3) corn supply to the famished. 

The wise management of Joseph in Pharaoh’s famine in 
Egypt be adopted, and corn to be supplied at fixed rates by 
Government, for in snob troublous and disastrous times the 
banias and the corn dealers have their own rates, and use 
all sorts of mean tricks to get themselves enriched. If 
Government were to keep a ready supply of all sorts of 
grain used by the people in such -times of national distress, 
the people would get exactly what th ey pay for, and thus, 
in my opinion, they will not suffer so much. 


Written statement of evidence hy the Eetd. Mr. J. P. HAYTHOENrHWAlTE, Principal, St, John's College, 

dated Agra, the 5th March 1S98. 


Sevd. Mr. 
J. P. 

Haythorn- 

thwaite. 


In reply to No. 280, dated 28th Pehrnary 1898, I have 
the honour to reply that as I am about to 1 eave for England 
on furlough, it is impossible for me to appear before the 
Eamine Commission, or to reply to the questions which 
have been submitted to me. I have embodied certain criti¬ 
cisms upon the famine work of 1897 in a report* issued in 
January, and of which a copy was forwarded to the Famine 
Commission. 

The Revd. J. G. Potter of the Baptist Mission, Agra, has 
I understand, been deputed to appear before the Commis¬ 
sion. As he is fully aware of my opinions regarding the 
recent famine work, so far as it has come beneath my 
observation, will you kindly consider him my deputy P 

I desire to make the following brief statements : — 

1. That I consider, on the whole, that the saving of life, 
and relieving of distress, has been more conspicuously 
successful than in any previous famine. 

2. That these measures might have been more successful 
had there been more European supervision, and that I would 
suggest that in future the Government should call for 
European volunteers from the Missionary-bodies, if unable 
to obtain an adequate supply eslewhere. 


3. That the “ mortality returns ” ought to he much more 
carefully gathered during famine seasons, if reliable deduc¬ 
tions as to the success of relief measures are to be drawn. 
I have reason to believe that there were considerable 
deaths in the Agra district from starvation, or the effects 
of starvation, of which Government had no means of becom¬ 
ing acquainted with, as all the usual records were rendered 
useless to a great extent through the system of emigration 
which early began in the worst disti’iots. 

4. That I consider that the Indian Charitable Relief 
Fund ought to have been disbursed hy representative—and 
if poasshle 'non-official —Local and District Committees, in 
accordance with the public assurance given to the British 
public by Lord George Hamilton. For more on this point 
may I refer yon to the Famine Report of St. John’s 
College, Agra, to which I have alluded. 

5. Lastly, as famine work is a worh of mercy and benev¬ 
olence, European Missionaries ought to be invited freely 
to join relief committees, and to help in every way possiblet 
and not he banned as a body of men whose only object in 
undertaking relief work is to use the suffering of the people 
as a means of proselytism. 


JEritten anstcers to the ComiMssiorCs questions hy Rai Sheo Nasain Bahadub, late Secretary, Agra Municipal 

Board, dated Agra, the 6th March 1898. 


Bai Shea 
Earain 
Bahadur. 


Gratuitous relief. 

tl48. The percentage of population to whom gratuitous 
relief was given in the affected area was 2'3 per cent. The 
calculation is based on the maximum number relieved in one 
month. 

149. No. They did not belong to the agricultural classes, 
but belonged to the city population. 

150. As. far as I know, the persons so relieved were 
incapable of work on the relief works, and had no friends 
or relatives to support them. 

151. In ordinary years such persons live on labour, and 
are supported by their friends. 

152. Those who received gratuitous relief in their homes 
were chiefly women and children, and in a few cases very 


aged and infirm men also. They were of the parda nashin 
class as far as the women were concerned, with the exception 
of 10 per cent. 

153. Yes, a reliable estimate can be formed for a city, and 
if carefuiy prepared, it will not vary to any appreciable 
extent—with the severity of the famine. 

154. It is not likely that gratuitous relief will be wanted 
in such cases. 

155. I do not approve of the pinctioe of able-bodied men 
taking their incapable relatives or;frieuds to the relief works. 

166. I would certainly help the incapable person. It i» 
not his fault if his able-bodied friend will not go to work-. 

157. Gratuitous relief is very popular with the idle an4 
low caste people, but is not much liked by the respBotahl» 


• Not printed. . 

t The numbers refer to the qu^tions drawn up by 


the Comuiissioni 
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poor. While giving relief to the pa/rd<t nashin •wome'a, it 
was "observed that some of them, who were actually poor and 
who needed help, refused to accept it, unless some work 
was given to them to do in return. 

158. In my opinion the circles formed at Agra, and the 
officials entrusted with this work, were sufficiently strong for 
the purpose. The distributors wei'e raises of the same 
locality, and while distributing money, they took the 
muhalla panches with them. 

169. For the successful administration oi this form of 
relief a larger staff of superior grade officers is required. On 
no account should it be euti’usted to low grade officers. 

160. There is no real social or caste stigma attaching to 
this relief, except that those receiving the relief are, to some 
extent, looked down upon by their caste fellows as receivers 
of hjiariat (charity). 

161. The knowledge that relief was being given by Gov¬ 
ernment did not dry up the sources of private charity, as far 
as the city of Agra is concerned. Private charity contin¬ 
ued to flow as before. 

162. No, this was not the case at Agra. 

163. Offer was made by Government to provide funds 
to the landowners to undertake small works for their respec¬ 
tive villages ; but, as far as I know, this ofl'er of Govern¬ 
ment was not liberally accepted. 

164. In my opinion it is not advisable to supply cooked 
food on account of caste prejudices of the people. Very few 
persons of respectable social status will accept such relief. 
No doubt people of the lower classes, such as Kalis and 
Chamars, will gladly do so. 

165. As I stated above in answer to paragraph 164, none 
of respectable social position will accept such relief._ Low 
caste people will monopolize it. But if the relief be given in 
grain or cash, it will be accepted even by the respectable 
poor. 

166. In my opinion such an arrangement will not be prac¬ 
ticable. It will be difficult to manage and supervise. 

167. In Agra the relief was given in money. I prefe* 
this to the other form, which requires a large establishmen*' 
to weigh the doles and give them. 

168. In Agi'a the relief was given in their actual homes. 

189. In Agra the money was distributed by the members 

of the Municipal Board, assisted by the respectable residents 
of the muhallas. I heard of no instance in which money 
was paid by a person to have his or her name registered 
for relief. 

171. It was entirely given by persons who voluntarily 
accepted this task. 

Poor-houses. 

172. No, it was not fluctuating ; on an average there 
were 400 inmates. 

173. At the Agra poor-house no inmate was of the high 
class. They were all from the low classes, as KoUs, 
Chamars, etc. 

174. Persons of better classes did object to go to the 
poor-house for relief at Agra. No pressure will induce them 
to go to the poor-house. 

175. As far as Agra is concerned, they were reluctant to 
go to the poor-house. The only reason that I can attribute 


is, that the food given was not sufficient, and even that was 
given in two doles in a day. 

176. The mortality was not high in any period, nor was 
thei'e any sickness. 

177. About one-fourth, or 25 per cent., of the inmates in 
the poor-house were from other districts, such as Gwalior 
and Dholpur. 

178. As far as I think, the severity of this famine could 
not be noticed from the physical condition of the persons 
entering the poor-house. 

179. Yes, measures were adopted to keep down the number 
of the poor at the poor-honse by sending the inmates to 
work, and in some oases residents of Native States to 
their homes. 

180. The ration prescribed by the Famine Code was not 
sufficient. To weak persons entering the poor-house low diet 
should be given, as was the case in 1878 ; but as they grow 
strong, full diet should be allowed to them. 

181. I do not think there are any defects in the rules in 
the Famine Code. In my opinion, tobacco also should be 
given. 

182. I do not think any legal powers are required to 
enable the authorities to send persons found begging and 
wandering without any means of support to the poor-house. 
This object was gained without the use of legal powers. 
Yes, compulsion was used. 

183. Endeavours were made to get work out of the_ poor- 
house inmates in the shape of rope-making and spinning 
cotton, but without any success. 

184. Yes, compulsion must he used to detain persons in 
the poor-house, and they should not be allowed to leave the 
poor-house as they choose. The escapes were not numer¬ 
ous. 

Belief iitehens. 

193. As far as I think, relief kitchens, that is, cooked 
food supplied to destitute persons, are not suited to this 
country, whei-e there are so many caste prejudices, and if 
such a system is introduced, the relief will be confined to a 
circle of low caste people. 

194. .Relief kitchens may do well in connection with 
the relief woi’ks, W supplying food to non-working children 
and dependent adults, and if established elsewhere, it Will 
afford only partial relief. 

195. I will not note for the substitution of kitchens for 
gratuitous relief. 

196. I did not hear of this system having been introduced 
in Agra. 

197. I did not hear of this system having been introduced 
in Agra. 

198. I think money should be paid instead of cooked food, 
and I do not think that the parents to whom the money is 
paid will not spend it on their children. 

Orphans. 

220. Orphans who have been maintained by the State 
during the famine should be sent to some recognised and 
respectable orphanage. Boys may be given to respectable 
private persons, but on no'.account should girls be so given. 

221. I think it reasonable for Government to give sup¬ 
port for the orphans sent to orphanages. 


Bai Sheo 
Narain 
Bahadur. 


Written statement of evidence hi/ the Revd. Mb. J. P. Bllwood, Missionary, and Zamindar of Basharatpu-r for th* 
Church Missionary Society, Gorahhpur, dated 9th March 1898. 

With reference^ to the questions forwarded to me for the that the underlings did not deal as fairly with them as 
Famine Commission, I beg to state with reference to Government intended. 


Extent and severity of distress. 

That the whole_ of the Gorakhpur district suffered from 
the famine, but in and immediately round it seemed to 
me most severe. Food-grains were double the regular 
price. 

The famine spread suddenly in our midst, though the 
crops had partially failed for one or two seasons. This 
famine was more severe than the one in 1876. 

As to the sufficiency and economy of the relief measures. 

I consider that the Government arrangements were very 
good indeed, but there were complaints among the people 


It is marvellous how the higher officials were enabled to 
cope with the work, and it would need even a better Gov¬ 
ernment than the Indian Government to arrange for the 
supervision of so many under-clerks, etc., by such a small 
number of higher officials. 

The work exacted from the people was fair and not more 
than an able-bodied man could do. The weak ones, how¬ 
ever, found it a task. None of my able-bodied men com¬ 
plained, only the weak ones. 

About two-fifths of our village of Basharatpur was un¬ 
sown for want of rain. 

As to relif works. 

For this district canals would prove a permanent blessing. 


Bead. Mr, 
J.P. 
Kilwood. 
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Itevd. Mr. 

J.P. 

Ellwood. 


Village tanks are good for providing work for centres. 
These tanks are a lasting benefit to any village, especially 
when the rains are slight. 

Eoads need improving in these parts, and there is a go-od 
deal of traffic on them. 

As to gratuitous relief. 

I consider that this form of relief might have been given 
more liberally, as many people were unable to work. But 
the difficulty seemed to be in the fact that only a certain 
percentage could be reached. In our Christian villages, 
after Government had given us as much as possible, there 
was a large number helped by me from the Bislrop’s Fund, 
and these were all non-Christians. 

The parda nashin were well reached in some parts, but 
there were complaints in other parts that some under officers 
did not do their duty. This, however, is a matter of opinion 
only, as there are always persons to complain of the best 
arrangements. It was said that some received relief who 
were not greatly in need, hut those sorely in need were over¬ 
looked somewhat. The average of the poor exceeded the 
supply at the command of Government. 

The poor-houses were not sufficient, I think there 
should have been one in each thana, and if possible, they 


should never exceed l,000!people. The children’s kitchens 
were worked carefully in Gorakhpur. 

Page 25. —A taqavi loan was taken in our Christian 
village and repaid a month ago. I did not encourage our 
people to take loans from Government, but gave loans from 
our loan fund to the amount of fil,000, and ESSO of this 
has been repaid. 

Page 26. —Many of the superior landlords paid their 
rents in full to Government, though none received his rent 
in full from the asamis. We paid in full for Basharatpur, 
but did not receive more than two-thirds of the rent. For 
Dharmpur and Sherupur one-fourth was remitted. 

Page 36. —The people of these parts eat rice and only a 
little bread. Their food consists of a meal, in most oases 
twice a day, of rice, with dal and tarJcari. 

In conclusion, I consider Government made a great mis¬ 
take in excluding Missionaries from the Famine Com¬ 
mittees. This was evidently done as a matter of policy, but 
it is a policy which few natives can understand when men 
are dying of starvation, and especially when most of the 
money of the Mansion House Fund was given by Christian 
people. 

In our Mission we. started our own famine fund, and 
spent nearly Ko,000 on the poor and orphans. 


Bevd. Mr. 
E. W. 
Parher. 


Written stateK,ent of evidense hy the Revd. Me. E. W. Paekee, Missionary, 8hahjahanpur, dated Camp Jalalabad, 

the 10th March 1693, 


During the famine no way seemed open to me to aid in 
any way in the work Government was doing to relieve the 
sufferers, and hence I do not consider myself well enough 
informed on the points to which the attention of the wit¬ 
nesses in the North-West Provinces is called, to give much 
useful evidence concerning them. I am quite unable to 
give any opinion concerning the efficiency of the measures 
adopted in comparison with other methods, as I have had no 
experience whatever connected with their practical working. 

As, however, I moved about among the people, I was led 
by careful observation to the conclusion that the moas'ires 
used were practically efficient in relieving the distress 
generally and in the saving of human life. I personally 
saw no cases of death by starvation, and heard of very few 
that seemed to me reliable. 

The famine was not as severe in Eohilkhaud as in many 
other parts, but in Shahjahanpur district, where I resided, 
there was much suffering, especially on the Oudh side. I 
consider that the efforts made in that district for relief were 
efficient. Complaints of course reached us of unfaithfulness 
of subordinates, but I have no evidence as to the extent of 
such unfaithfulness if it existed. 

The aid which we gave from personal charity was for the 
aged, sickly, blind, widows, and children, and for men too 
reduced to go to the relief works. But we arranged work 
for all who were able to earn anything; at the last we also 
gave aid for seed grain, some of which was to be returned 
and some was not, according to the circumstances of the 
people. 

There was great aversion among widows against going to 
relief works, and hence many of these were given work and 
saved from suffering by lady Missionaries. 

I have been much among the people since the times have 
improved, and I do not find that the classes affected by the 
famine are very much injured permanently. They are 
rising up and going cheerfully to work again. The sickness 


that followed took away many weak ones, but tbis result 
always follows a famine I believe, and can hardly be pre¬ 
vented. Some are still wandering about seeking work, and 
some, who left their homes, have not yet returned. 

_ In giving gratuitous relief, no doubt some persons are 
aided who should be cared for by their friends or caste 
people who usually care for them. I know of no way of 
preventing this. 

Those who cannot earn anything are the first to suffer in 
all famines and the first to be cast out. Due care seems to 
have been exercised in this gratuitous distribution work also, 
though, personally, I believe that Missionaries could have 
given very useful aid in all this kind of work, and in direct¬ 
ing concerning the care of the children in the poor-houses. 


As to the disposal of orphans. 

They should he sent where they will be best cared for and 
most efficiently trained for useful, loyal, intelligent 
subjects. Special care should be taken in providing homes 
for the girls. 

If these waifs are made over to orphanages, the different 
weh established institutions in the Provinces should each 
receive a portion, as this will secure on the average better 
care and training. The Government should continue to aid 
in the support of those who are in orphanages, and should 
annually, through some wise official, inspect these institutions, 
and the children as to their physical development, their 
training for future usefulness, and their general education. 

For future famines I can suggest nothing for relief better 
than the method found most efficient in the past. If some 
really needed work, like building an important railway or 
digging a canal, could be undertaken, the gi-eat expense 
would repay the country in the good accomplished. This 
could only be accomplished by careful planning beforehand. 
Of this. Government officials know much more than I do. 


Baja 

Balisiant 

Singh. 


Written statement of evidence hy Raja Baewant Sinoh, 

1. The distress was due to local failure of rains and of the 
harvest. High prices were due to the failure of the har¬ 
vests. 

2. Almost the whole of India suffered from want of rains 
and harvests dependent on them failed, except in the dis¬ 
tricts irrigated by canal (in the North-Western Provinces, 
the Meerut Division notably). 

3. The prices of food gj,g^5^ nearly double of other 

years. They were highgj, ^jjan those experienced in past 
famines. In 1877 wheat filie rate of 10 sSrs per 

rupee, while during the last famine the rate was 8 sirs per 
rupee. 


I.I.B., of Awa, Etah, dated Awagarh, 13th March 1898. 

_ 4. The state of the affected area was normal up to the 
time of the failure of the rains. The preceding seasons, on 
the whole, were not unfavourable. 

5. Under normal circumstances the population of the 
affected area may be considered to enjoy a tolerably fair 
measure of material well-being ; only the tenantry remain in 
an unsatisfactory and precarious condition. It is compara¬ 
tively large. 

6. Certainly agriculture of the affected area depends on 
timely and sufficient rains, owing to the absence of facilities 
for irrigation. 
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7. It is only tlie money-lending classes and traders who 
have reserves of money or food. Labourers and agricul¬ 
turists have not such reserves, and their proportion, in my 
opinion, is at two-thirds of the whole population. 

8. The late distress was very severe, but pecuniary aid 
from foreign countries afforded great relief. 

9. The existing arrangements for ascertaining and report¬ 
ing failure of rainfall and crops are sufficient. 

10. If patwaris do not exist, intelligent village headmen 
may be required to give information about the condition of 
the crops, &c. 

11. Crop returns regarding these three points may be 
tolerably correct, but not very accurate (question No. 86). 

12. These returns cannot be considered as guides, as, 
owing to various causes, crops might fail totally or partially, 
such as hailstorm, high wind, mtua, gidar, and other kinds 
of insects. 

13. Private relief consisted of alms, distribution of food 
to the poor, and in some places relief works were opened, 
such as construction of kachcha roads, bricklaying, &c. 

14. I obtained some experience from the works in my own 
estate. 

15. In years of famine both human beings and cattle 
suffer alike. In order to alleviate the distress of the latter, 
waste lands should be allowed to remain in each village, tanks 
and ponds should be excavated, canal water ought to be sup¬ 
plied fi'ee for the purpose of enabling , the tenantry to grow 
grass on tracts of waste lands on which grass can be grown, 
leaves of trees bordering the Government roads and canal 
banks should be allowed to be used freely for the purpose of 
fodder. In order to improve the general status of the agri¬ 
cultural classes, agricultural banks may be established, so 
that cultivators may get loans on easy terms. Irrigation 
works may be extended. Government might advance money 
to the tenants for construction of wells, and the money thus 
advanced may be realized in ten or twelve years by instal¬ 
ments and interest at 6 per cent, per annum. Fruit-trees, 
such as mango,ycMW-MW and maliua, may be planted on the 
sides of public roads, railways, and canal banks, &e,, with 
advantage. Encouragement should be given to private in¬ 
dividuals to plant and maintain such trees on condition that, 
in years of famine, fruit, &o., of those trees may be used by 
the people in distress. In other years they will have the 
exclusive use of fruit and dry wood. A guaranteed famine 
fund may be created, and the money of the fund be invested 
in Government securities, so that interest might accumulate. 
A cess of four annas per cent, may be collected from the 
tamindars on the revenue paid to Government for this pur¬ 
pose, on condition that the Government should add an equal 
amount to this fund. 

A contract may be made with railway and navigation 
companies to. charge only half-fare on food-grain and fodder 
transmitted to affected districts or provinces. 

As an encouragement seed-grain of fine qualities should 
be supplied to cultivators on easy terms by the Agricultural 
Department, in order to induce them to improve the produce 
of their land. Government storehouses of seed-grain ought 
to be opened in every district and tahsil, if possible. 

No officer below the rank of a Deputy Collector should be 
entrusted with the supervision of relief works, or a com¬ 
mittee consisting of respectable landholders and other gentle¬ 
men be appointed for such supervision. 

16. Village tanks will be highly beneficial for villagers 
and cattle. 
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17. There is still ample scope for employment of people in 
excavating village tanks on the recurrence of famine within 
20 years. 

18. Works of this kind are calculated to be generally bene, 
ficial, but they can hardly be regarded as a protection against 
famine. 

19. Reservoirs could be advantageously constructed in 
these districts, and they might prove to be useful in years of 
famine. 

20. The distressed inhabitants may return every night to 
their villages at a distance of three to four miles. When 
accommodation is provided, people from a distance of about 
10 miles may take advantage of it. 

21. Pair-ly able-bodied labourers will themselves be kept 
out of the reach of relief if they do not attend relief works. 

22. Only a few can be conveyed to distant places by rail 
or steamer, but the great majority of the people, being en¬ 
cumbered with families, will not be able to go to places over 
100 miles. 

23. Residence should not be obligatory. High task and 
low rate of wages, if accepted, certainly show the people are 
in distress. 

24. ^ People would undergo extreme privation before they 
submit to have their residence on the works. 

25. I do not know why there should be any difference in 
this respect. The same establishment might supervise the 
works and have control over the work as well as over the 
attendance of the people. 

26. Some provision about blankets, &c., ought to be made 
in consequence of residence being enforced. 

27. I should propose a task and wage for men and women 
differently. 

_ 28. Children between I? and 15 years of age should be 
given an intermediate task, but those under 12 years of age 
should be given a light task, each getting one anna and nine 
pies, respectively. 

29. Children above 15 years of age could bo employed as 
workers. 

30. The gratuitous relief at home is popular with the 
people only for parda-nathin women or old men destitute 
of any means for their livelihood. The best management to 
give them relief would be by cash payment through the 
voluntary unofficial respectable agencies. 

31. Relief kitehens at which cooked food could be sup¬ 
plied should only be opened for the incapable poor who may 
be lame, maimed, or blind, and who cannot do any work. 

32. In my experirace, money advanced by the State to 
landowners and cultivators for land improvement, seed-grain, 
and cattle was not properly utilized by them for the pur¬ 
pose it was advanced. 

33. The suspension and remission of revenue and rent by 
the State^ have been most advantageous to the land-owning 
and cultivating classes. If this measure had not been 
adopted by the Government, many of them would have been 
ruined, their property having gone to the banker. 

_ 34. In my experience, there has been little or no increase 
in the ratio of mortality, owing to the successful result with 
which the distress has been met by relief measures, which 
were at once, and with strict supervision at great personal 
inconvenience, adopted by our Local Government. 


Written statement of evidence hy the Revd. Mb, H. Foeman, Missionary of the American 

Fatehpur, dated Fatehgarh, Uth Mirch 1898. 


Presbyterian Mission, 


1. The district .—I was engaged from March to October 
1897 iu famine relief work in the Fatehpur district, using 
funds received from private subscriptions. 

2. Area affected by the famine .—All parts of the dis¬ 
trict which I visited were seriously affected by the famine : 
but I found the greatest distress in the region contiguous 
to the Jumna river, running the whole length of the dis¬ 
trict from west to east. 

3. Flements of distress .—It may be worth while to say 
that the variation in the price of wheat does not at all 
indicate the degree of suffering among the poor, though it 
may in fair measure the degree of discomfort caused to the 
fairly well-to-do. The suffering among the poor rested (1) 
on the greatly enhanced price of the coarse and normally 
cheap grains, and (2) on the fact that the labomdng classes 


could get no work, and both they and the poorer landholders 
had no income. And hence utter destitution followed. 

4. The seasons immediately preceding the famine.— 
Lhere had been partial failure of rain in the Fatehpur dis¬ 
trict for two years preceding the famine. This had caused 
a, gooa deal of suffering. 

4 . 1 .® dependent on rain.—The agriculture of 

the district is dependent chietlyj almost entirely, on rain. 

6. Classes especially affected .—The classes especially 
^ected by the famine were the Chamar and Pasi castes. 
But intense suffering and starvation were to be found 
among all castes, and among Muhammadans of course as 
well as Hindus. 


Baja 

Balwant 

Singh. 


Bevd. Mr. 
M. Forman. 
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3vd. Mr. 7. Disposition to under-estimate the severity of the 
Forman, famine. —There was beyond doubt a very general disposi- 

- tion among Government officers with whom I talked to 

under-estimate the severity of the famine, to deny the real 
and widespread suffering, and to charge that which did 
exist in large measure to the laziness of the people. 

8. Evidence of the reality of the famine. —The condi¬ 
tion of the people after the famine showed a marked change. 
Those whom I had before known as emaciated and starving 
put on flesh, and gaunt, starved men, women and children, 
who had been so common during the famine, were seldom 
to be seen. 

9. Illustration of the effort to convince Government of 
the under-estimates and wrong representations of the 
degree of suffering and distress. —In one famine relief poor- 
house, not in the Patehpur district, the number of inmates 
was reduced in a period of some eight days from about one 
thousand to about six hvmdred, just before the visit of a 
high official. My attention was called to the matter through 
a young man ■who appealed to me for aid. It was the very 
day he had been turned out. He was in a starving condi¬ 
tion, weak and utterly helpless, and unfit to be set adrift or 
sent to the relief works. I took him to the Assistant 
Magistrate by whom his dismissal had been ordered. His 
re-admission was ordered. I found not a few utterly 
helpless men and women who had been turned out of poor- 
houses. 

10. Admission to poor-houses refused. —There can be no 
doubt that superintendents of poor-houses frequently refused 
admission to starving and helpless people. I mention this 
because it seems to me a fact that should be noticed, that it 
may be guarded against; and because I believe that under¬ 
estimating suffering and indifference to it on the part of 
higher officials is surely reproduced in a deadly harshne.ss 
and hardness in subordinates. I'have been told there could 
have been no object in such closing of the doors against the 
starving, as the superintendent, if a rogue, could make more 
by increasing the number of inmates than by keeping it 
small. But whether we know the object or not, I know 
the fact to have existed. I heard it frequently stated by 
people who had been refused, and oases came under my own 
observation. Another fact of the same nature was the 
driving weak and utterly helpless people from the poor- 
houses after they had been kept for a few days. I have 
heard of many, and seen some instances of this also. 

11. Difference in popularity of relief works in different 
districts. —I knew of large numbers of people crossing the 
river and going greater distances to reach certain relief 
works while they -would keep away from others near at hand 
in their own district. The people constantly explained this 
on the ground of the more favourable and sympathetic 
interest taken by one Magistrate and the indifference of 
another. 

12. Distant relief works do not at'all adequately meet 
the situation.— found in every village people starving, 
who yet would on no account go to either the relief works 
or the poor-houses. These were both men and women, but 
more often women. This was in part due to the fact that 
their village and its immediate environment was the world 
to them, and they feared leaving it. Another cause was 
their fear of losing their hold on what little land they had. 
They feared the zamindar would in their absence give their 
fields to some one else, and they would be helpless. I say 
I found such people in extreme suffering in every town and 
village which I visited; especially did people of better castes 
dread to go away to relief works. They said that even 
though they should not break their ca.ste, their caste-fellows 
would charge them with having done so, and they would be 
counted outcasted until by payment of a heavy fine they 
should be reinstated. There was not a village I visited in 
which I did not find emaciated and starving people, often 
almost without clothing. They had sold clothing, cooking 
utensils, and everything saleable, tearing doors and door¬ 
frames from their houses and selling them. 

13. The number of people relieved, by Government poor- 
houses, relief works, and village relief combined is, I 
believe, hut a small fraction, certainly less than half, of 
those who suffer intensely by the famine, many dying in 
their villages of starvation. —I have no statistics to back 
this statement, as I was not in a position to gain statistics. 
But I was frequently in villages talking with the people, 
and I constantly found that the number who went away was 
small compared with the number who stayed in their 
village, depending on what they could gather, living on 
grasses, grass seeds, worthless fruits, etc. 


14. Many small relief works scattered through a dis‘ 
trict preferable to a few large ones. —This follows as a 
result of the above statement (JSTo. 13). And it is to be 
noted particularly that if the relief works could be reached 
by the people of the villages each day, so that the people 
could return to their homes in the evening, a much larger 
proportion of the better classes of those who are in distress 
would be helped. 

15. Concerning help to parda nashin women. —The 
giving of grants to parda nashin women opens the door 
wide to fraud. Hindu women of the most respectable 
families, if in severe want, would and did appear in order to 
receive help. This is not difficult for them ; it would be 
difficult for some Muhammadan women. Still the amount 
of actual suffering that would be caused by refusing help 
to unknown and unseeable women would be nil to Hindus, 
and but little to Muhammadans. I believe thoroughly in 
the abolition of the whole system. For all through the 
famine there was no difficulty in finding a score of suffering 
women and children whom one could see and be sure of, who 
were getting no help and were starving, for every doubtful 
parda nashin for whom money was given. 

16. This alleged suffering and the death-rate. —Lest it 
seem that my statement as to tho widespread suffering which 
the Government with all its exertions did not reach is shown 
to be too strong by the death-rate statistics, I would state 
that the actual mortality was certainly far in excess cf the 
numbers reported. There is no question, I suppose, as to 
this fact. One subordinate told me that on being rebuked 
for reporting so many deaths from starvation, he thereafter 
substituted secondary causes, such as dian-hoea or dysentery 
or fever. A superintendent of a large relief work told me 
that at a time when he was counting as many as thirty dead 
bodies every morning, the police were reporting about ten a 
day. 

17. Grain preferable to money in relief measures as a 
rule. —It can be no secret that disbursements of money in 
villages did not regularly reach the people for whom the 
money was intended, wherever I enquired, almost (though 
not absolutely) -without exception, I was told of certain 
months when the money was received and certain others 
when it was not received, or only partial payments 
were made. It has seemed to me that if it were the 
adopted principle to give out grain as far as possible, 
and money only where it was not feasible to give 
grain, there would be vastly less robbing of the poor. As it 
is the statements I have heard made by Government officers 
as well as by the people in the district of the small propor¬ 
tion of the money given that actually reaches the people 
for whom the money is intended, are very distressing. Ho 
donbt that so long as money is given this evil will prove 
irremediable. But should the relief given be chiefly in 
grain, those who would care to steal it at all would be much 
fewer, and these few would find the risk much greater and 
the amount that could be disposed of very limited. 

18. Grain distribution and the bania. —One happy effect 
of this widespread distribution would be, besides the getting 
of relief to the starving, the bringing of relief to many who 
suffer greatly during a famine because of the high price of 
grain, who yet do not come on the Government or charity 
for support. Grain would be kept at a more reasonable 
price. The profits of the bania wonld even then be enor¬ 
mous, bat not so enormous as he can make them when his 
class is really helped rather than hindered by the method of 
giving relief adopted by Government. 

19. Missionaries and the help they may give during a 
famine. —It seems to me the help of Missionaries should bo 
utilized during another famine. It was systematically 
ignored and even refused when proffered in the Horth-West- 
ern Pi-ovinces during the famine last year. It does not 
seem desirable that the distribution of aid, especially 
charitable aid when given on the enormous scale it was last 
year, be confined to Government officers. It wid necessarily 
always be the case that the head officers of some districts 
will be more or less indifferent to the suffering of the people. 
Many Missionaries are particularly well acquainted -with the 
common people in their district. They could give valuable 
help to officers anxious to do all they can for their people, 
and theii- independent position would not be without value 
where there are not such officers. There is no question 
as to the general and purposed shutting out of 
Missionaries from active participation in the control and 
distribution of even the charitable relief that was controlled 
by Government in the North-Western Provinces last year, 

I believe it -vvas an injury to those needing aid. 
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20. The helping of Missionaries in famine relief 
work, —I found even tMs was refused. Though I had from 
three to four hundred persons in the mission compound 
when I 'asked help from the Charitable Fund, I was told 
there was no money to spare. I had to buy medicines from 
the Government dispensary ; and when I asked for a place 
to bury the dead, I was politely told that I might find a 
place myself. This disfavour shown to my work had no 
personal element in it, for I was new to 4he district and a 
virtual stranger to the officer in charge. It seems to have 
been mmpVy a part of the general tone of “ hands ofi ” with 
which Missionaries were met in these provinces, though 
there certainly were officers who acted very difierently 
towards them. While certainly only Government, with its 
wide reaching organization, can deal with so overwhelming 
a work as that of famine relief, still the help that Mission¬ 
aries could give would be real, and not insignificant. The 
suffering people themselves would welcome the presence of 
the Missionary, for they certainly never fail to show confi¬ 
dence in his integrity and desire to really reach the 
suffering. 

21. As to the disposal of orphans at the close of a 
famine. —^It is of extreme importance that in the disposal of 
orphans at the close of a famine the character of persons 


proposing to take them be the determining factor. Much Mevd. Mr, 
seems to have been made of similarity of religion. But this B., Forman, 
while having an appearance of fairness, leaves the way open — 
for the working of ruin to the children. During the famine 
vile women and men bought girls from the starving people. 

This was in large part the explanation of the fact that the 
numbers of boys in Government and private orphanages 
much exceeded the number of ^rls. How when Govern¬ 
ment distributes children at the close of a famine and gives 
a bonus or a stipend, even though the vicious classes be 
recognised and refused, many will take both boys and girls 
into their houses, there to make slaves of them. The work 
of mission orphanages has been before the country for many 
years. To refuse the care of children to these institutions, 
with their past history and their guarantee for the future, 
and to give them out in private families where any adequate 
oversight of these thousands of children is impossible, is not 
treating all religions with impartiality, but is denying to 
Christians to be judged fairly by what they can show of their 
work, and that in the face of the fact that the money given 
for the care of these children has almost all been given by 
Christians. That a child be put in the care of people of the 
same religion is a very small matter compared with the 
influences and treatment to which the child is to be sub¬ 
jected. 


Written statement of evidence hp Babu Jiva Eam, Pleader, Judicial Commissioner's Court, Member of the Munici¬ 
pal Board, and late Superintendent of famine poor-house, Bara Banki,, Nawahganj, dated 14th March 1898, 


AbBANGEMENTS OB THE PooB-HoUSE. 

I. The poor-house should be divided into compartments 
for males and females quite in- 
To section 3. Appendix B. dependent of each other. In order 
to suit the civil conditions and 
religious prejudices of the inmates, the two compart¬ 
ments should be sub-divided into several compartments or 
wards:— 

(a) The female compartment—a separate enclosure 
and gate should be provided for this and in the 
gate a sign-board “ female compartment ” shall 
be hung up and it should be sub-divided into:— 

(i) Family compartment consisting of 2 parts for 

high and low castes. 

N.B, —Family means and includes husband, wife 
and children. 

(ii) For females without husbands but with children, 
and divided as above. 

(iii) For single females, distinguishing high from low 
castes. 

(iv) For infirms, who should be separately lodged as 
above. 

The above compartments should be separated by tattis, 
or some other suitable screens, to secure the privacy of the 
lodgers in diflPerent rooms. In each of these compartments 
superficial space should be allowed to each family or member 
as the case may be, according to his want and space at the 
disposal of the Superintendent. Beddings should be given 
according to the climate of the season. In front of these 
compartments, a sufficient yard should be left which would 
serve for working and eating of the inmates of the several 
compartments, ventilated windows, say, like Jalidar made 
of bricks, should be assigned in a sufficient number in each 
of the compartments. The sub-divisions of the female 
compartments shall also have a sign-board in order to dis¬ 
tinguish it from others. There shall be 2 bath-rooms in 
female compartment, one for the high and other for the low 
castes, in opposite sides as the above arrangement is sug¬ 
gested ; the bath-rooms shall be erected close to the sin^e 
female’s compartment in contact with the outer wall, so that 
the water be rejected outward. Each of them shall have 
one or two earthen JVands to contain sufficient quantity of 
water. The bath-rooms should be well screened to secure the 
privacy, and their floor should be paved with bricks. 

A sufficient number of female warders should be selected 
out of the inmates of the female 
Establishment of female compartment, two female _ warders 
compartment and the duties for every hundred are quite suffi- 
o£ the aetvauVs. cient. The main door as well as 

the other doors of the female com¬ 
partment and its sub-divisions should be carefully looked 
after by these warders by turns, and the Superintendent 
shall fix hours on and for which each warder shall be on 
duty. 


These warders shall watch the egress and ingress of in¬ 
mates of one compartment into another or any other interior 
malpractices among the inmates, and shall report to the 
Superintendent. The female warders shall take special care 
of the young women about their intercourse with men out 
of the male-compartment and servants of the poor-house or 
with any other strangers. The female warders shall assist 
the old, blind and infirm women in all respects and shall 
take them to latrines and provide them with water to clean 
their hands and body. All the warders shall be on duty at 
the distribution of food and shall take their stands on both 
sides of the alignment and shall look after stealing or snatch¬ 
ing of the food by another, and shall not leave their place 
until the meal is over and the untensils are taken back. The 
female warders shall be given no cash allowance, but they 
shall be given enhanced rate of ration. For neglect or breach 
of their duty the female warder shall be liable to reduction 
of her ration for a day or two, or dismissed from the ward 
for repeated disobedience. The female warder shall be a 
woman of an advanced age, neither too old nor too young, 
and of good character, who shall be selected by the Superin¬ 
tendent to serve as a warder. The warders shall have their 
lodging next to the door and should, as far as possible, be 
single persons. The names of the warders will be entered 
in the workei-s list, and in the column of the pay full ration 
should be entered. 

Boys shall be appointed monitors of the children out of 
the inmates and shall get full ration. The monitor shall be 
equal or of little higher in age, and 30 or utmost 40 childi-en 
shall be in charge of one monitor, and shall be distinguished 
by different-coloured tickets hanging on their necks, so that 
each monitor may easily find out the children under his 
charge. 

The monitors shall take the children to meal-yard and 
array them orderly, and the monitors shall take their stand 
and look after the encroachment of one child upon another, 
and subside the childisli disputes. 

The meal of all the warders, workmen, monitors, etc. shall 
be su^ended till the meal is over. 

II. The second portion shall be called male compartment, 
and this compartment should be sub-divided into two parts, 
one to be occupied by high castes and other by low, and 
these compartments do not require any screen or wall, but 
should be opposite to one another. Each of these compart¬ 
ments shall have a portion separated by screen or otherwise, 
and at the end shall be an infirm shed. The male compart¬ 
ment does not require screen or enclosed bath-room inside the 
compartment. A sloped platform paved with bricks should 
be assigned one side out of the poor-house enclosure, and 
little far from the gate. There shall be one or two earthen 
Nandas filled with water for the purpose of bathing. A 
platform paved with brick shall be assigned in one side of the 
gate out of the enclosure, where the water shall be collected 
in tin or iron pots. Two workers shall be on duty to 
distribute water. 


Bahu Jiva 
Bam, 
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The paupers are to be not allowed to keep fire inside 
of the enclosure or in their different compartments. There 
shall be four or six warders for the male compartment, aa the 
number of the inmates may be, and two of them shall be on 
duty by turns on the doors of the compartments. They shall 
be selected out of the inmates. Their duty is to look after 
the egress and ingress of the strangers, and also to check the 
unnecessary wandering about of the inmates and shall report 
from time to time any act on the part of the inmates 
against the object of the institution. The warders shall 
assist the old, infirm, and blind inmates in every way. All 
the warders shall be on duty at the meal-time, and shall take 
their stand on both aides of the alignment and look after 
stealing or snatching away of food by one of the inmates 
from a blind or infirm. The warders shall be ready to carry 
out orders till the meal is over, and the inmates have washed 
their hands, and the Mess Gumashta has taken back the 
Tasla, and the leavings swept away. 

Two or three chamars or Kories, out of the able- 
bodied inmates should be selected to dispose of the dead 
bodies, either by enterment or cremation, as the case may be, 
and their names shall be in the list of the workers and wUl 
get full ration. 

III. Close to the office, in one comer of the poor- 
house, there will be one suitable compartment for the orphans 
and little childi-en abandoned 
To saetion 121 of Appendix B. parents, and shall be 

the Code is Bileut, i i n n * i i e 

looked by such a number ot 

women selected out of single females of the middle age as 
the number of the children requires. They shall attend to 
their comfort and serve the children like nurses. These 
women shall be treated better than the other women in the 
poor-house. Their names shall he on the list of the servants, 
and will got a nominal pay in addition to the full ration 
and clothing. Special cam and attention is demanded to 
this compartment of the Superintendent on his_ eve^ visit, 
and in case of any such women leaving or otherwise dismissed, 
the vacancy shall be filled up before the nurse leaves the poor- 
house ; all the clothings and other articles given to her, 
except the clothing on her person, shall be taken off. These 
children shall have tliree meals, one in the morning between 
8 and 9 a. M., second at the ordinai’y meal-time, and the 
third at 6 p. m., before the Superintendent or the officer in 
charge leaves the poor-house. 

The Superintendent shall satisfy himself that full ra¬ 
tion and other things required for them with regard to 
their tender age are given to them. As far as I have come 
to learn by personal experience, the supervision of the inno¬ 
cent creatures requires the most vigilant and sympathetic 
care. Their religion should also be respected as far as 
possible. It is provided that the Superintendent must he 
careful in making inquiries about the children, as to whether 
or not any boy is persuaded or instructed by a thief-father 
to enter into an oiphanage under the pretence of an orphan 
or abandoned, and thus to steal away the articles from the 
orphanage. I was thrice deceived in this way. The strangers 
should not have an access to the orphanage, because there is a 
danger of enticing away for immoral purposes any girl or 
boy under pretended relationship. The children should not 
be given to a claimant or any person asking for to bring 
them up, without permission of a Sub-divisional Oflficer or 
the District Magistrate. 


Kitchen Aeeangements. 

IV. The kitchen room shall be close to the office and 
if possible in front of it—wherefrom the office mohar- 
rirs may be able to detect easily and have a full insight 
over the malpractices in the kitchen. 

Y. The room shall he made of mud walls, with 
tiled roof. There shall be a eh-idha, having 3 openings of 
_ . , , , • u form hereto annexed. This 

suggestion lor cookmg three-fold Mha, if 

prepared, would not only con¬ 
sume half of the quantity of fuel required to be expended in 
an ordinary chulha, but would give room for 3 cooks to 
worli at one and the same time and prepare rice, dal, and 
bread simultaneously. Thus economy and promptness are 
both observed. The preparation of food for a greater number 
of inmates in one kitchen is rather economical, and hence 
600 inmates can be messed in one kitchen. Every woman 
assisting a cook shall be provided for with a chuTcla (a flat 
block of wood) and Belan (a round shaped roller) for 
preparing bread. 


The Code is not so clear on this point as it ought 
to he. I would suggest that condiments should consist of 

„ ^ Hardi, Bhaniya and red 

Condiments, mirchas. These are the best, 

and for everyday use in every house, and it makes the dal 
and vegetable tasteful. One chittak compound powder of the 
above is quite sufficient for one seer of dal or vegetable. Salt 
to the extent of ^th of raw dal or cooked vegetable, is an 
adequate quantity. It is suggested that condiments should 
be mixed with the vegetable, after it is cooked or boiled, 
with regard to its quantity. 

There shall be 2 or 4 hathras, as the case may he. 
These hathras are made of wood planks 4' x 8' sloped inwards, 

, with two handles on opposite 

Utensils for kitchen. 

wood is preferable for preparing these hatharas, in the shape 
annexed herewith. These will serve in carrying- away 
cooked rice and bread to the eating-yard from the kitchen. 
Thei'e shall also be iron parats and baskets, provided ftr 
distribution of rice, vegetable and breads. 

VI. The tin measui’ement of cooked rice often fails 
and varies according to the quality of rice, and a little 

pressure of fingers makes 

Measurement ana weiahment *3 j i 

of food (cooked and raw). wide_ difference and unequal 

distribution of ration. The 
experienced criterion to test equal distribution, is weighment 
of cooked rice on the following scale. Cooked rice becomes 
double of the raw. Cooked-breads become half more than 
the raw flour. Dal becomes four times, suitable to eat with 
rice and bread. 

Therefore the cooked rice, equal to double of the raw, 
should be weighed before distribution of ration, and kept 
aside in a balance like a weighing instrument to test the 
ration if the quantity of the cooked rice given to any inmate 
appears doubtful. 

The cooked-breads shall be tested in the same manner as 
the rice. 

All the uncooked-breads shall be weighed out by a Mess 
Gomashta, or some assistant cook, with the watered raw flour 
equal to one bread, and breads shall not be broken for distri¬ 
bution. 

Dal should be distributed by measurement or spoon made 
for the purpose, and there shall be as many measurements as 
there are Messes, so that one spoon or measurement may be 
able to serve all inmates of one Mess, equal in ration. 

Moss. Gomashta shall be responsible for unequality of 
breads, and his ordinary punishment would be fine of one 
day’s pay, in addition to the price which may come out for 
the deficiency. The deficiency of bread shall be made up 
with cooked rice. 

One seer of raw flour should be given for forty seers 
of flour to be applied in making breads, and this is called 
parthan, without which the breads cannot be expected to 
correspond to the fixed weight of bread. 

One tola oil per adult and | tola per juvenile, is proper 
quantity for Dal and vegetables. 

VII. The experience has shown that one meal during day 

and night between 12 a. m., and 

Meals—new suggestion. 2 P. M., satisfies the poor, instead 

of two as laid down in the Famine 
Code. All the paupers were pleased with one meal and also 
this is a much more economical arrangement, in comparison 
with that of two meals. The infirms and little children shall 
have extra diet between 8 and 9 a. m., wheat dalia mixed 
with salt, is the best extra diet to improve health. 

It Las frequently happened that in the evening poor ooihe 
after the meal is over, and great difficulty has consequently 
been experienced in feeding them. It is therefore necessary 
that a sufficient quantity of Sattoo made of Macca or Jaw 
shall always be in store, in order to feed the newcomers and 
this Sattoo should be given at the following rate':— 

6 Chittaks for male adult. 

6 „ Female „ 

4 „ Juveniles ,, 

3 „ Children under 10 and above 6 

years of age. 

2 „ Do. under 5 years of age. 

VIII. Earthen Rahahis and Bandhnas shall be more 

suitable to Mohamedan' inniatek 
Eating utensils. than iron Taslas and tin' eupj rtk 

they generally make vise of. This 
earthen pots will serve the Mohamedans till they are iff tfie 
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poor-house and there remains no necessity of tahing them 
back. Every Hindu inmate shall have one iron Tasla and 
one tin cup, and the Tasla shall be taken back after meals. 
One earthen Thilia, which may contain six or eight pounds of 
water, shall be given to every family or persons having 
children, to keep water at their bedding in hot season. 

IX. It is experienced that the clothing is a great temp¬ 
tation for the poor to wander 
Clothing;. about and to leave one poor-house 

and enter another, either in the 
same District or in different Districts. Therefore clothing 
should be carefully distributed. I have experienced that 
often the paupers try to hide their own new clothes, or which 
they have received in some poor-house or elsewhere. The 
tiew clothings were found wrapped in dirty rags and made 
in shape of a Goodari, The officers whose duty it is to admit 
newcomers should be satisfied that certainly the paupers 
deserve covering, and then he will give clothes necessary to 
cover their body only. 

The necessary covering for:—■ 

Man .— 1 Dhoti of 4 yards piece of markin. 

1 Mirzai or kurta of coarse cloth. 


There are thi-ee chief points to which the constant and 
careful attention of the Superintendent is demanded daily 

(1) Sanitary arrangements, (2) feeding and clothing of 
inmates, (3) admission and lodging of newcomers. 

Early in the morning the Superintendent should see sani¬ 
tary arrangements, ascertain the physical condition of the 
poor, to remove sick promptly to hospital, and see that they 
are properly housed and clothed. After this he should make 
arrangements for extra diet to be distributed among children 
and infirm between 8 and 9 a.m. At the same time, he should 
test and examine the raw grain and calculate and cause the 
articles of food to be weighed after testing the number of in¬ 
mates. After making safe and proper arrangements for meals, 
the Superintendent should purchase or otherwise procure the 
articles of food for next day’s use. It has been proved by 
experience that the stored articles of food were more or less 
always tampered with. It is, therefore, better to purchase 
only for a day or two in advance. 

After this he (Superintendent) shall take rest. Again his 
attendance is demanded between 11 and 12 a.m. to:— 

Admit newcomers. 

Test the cooked food. 


Juvenile from \ 
8 to 15 years J 
Children .—^ 


Woman .— 

G-irls from 7 
to 10 years 


1 . 

H: 


Topi. 

Blanket in cold season. 

1 Dhoti 3 yards of Sithon. 

1 Mirzai or kurta suitable to Ms person. 

1 Topi. 

1 Blanket or Eazai. 

1 Kurta. 

1 Topi. 

1 piece of markin cloth suitable to cover 
his parson. 

1 Lahnga. 

1 Pharia of 2^ yards of markin. 

1 Kurta. 

1 Blanket or Eazai. 

1 Ghanghari. 

Pharia of 2 yards of markin. 

Kurta. 

1 Blanket or Eazai suitable to her person. 

The rags and dirty clothes shall be taken off and burnt at 
once with permission of the officer in charge, or shall be 
collected in a safe-guai'd and sold and price thereof shall be 
credited to the poor-house fund. The bundles of all the 
newcomers should be searched before their entrance in the 
poor-house is allowed. If any fact appears worth notice, 
the Superintendent shall enter it into his diary to refresh his 
memory in time of need. 

X. All infirm persons brought to the poor-house, either by 
Search of iuflrms-New polioe or by some officer or otherwise, 

suggestion. and sick persons must be searched 

openly with due care by the Superintendent before they are 
admitted in the poor-house or hospital. If some cash or 
some other valuable thing is found on their person or in their 
rags, it shall be deposited in the poor-house and entered 
in the Eegister kept for the purpose. The cash or thing 
shall be made over to the person on his recovery, and after 
his death, to his heir claiming the same and in the absence of 
a claimant such property shall escheat to Government Trea¬ 
sury. 

I give only one peculiar case in support of my above alle¬ 
gation which prompted me to make the suggestion. That 
one man was brought , by police in July last to the poor- 
house. The man was too thin and nearly dying and unable 
to speak a word, and the Doctor certified a pure starva¬ 
tion case. I sent at once for milk to be poured in bis throat 
but the unfortunate man died within half an hour before 
the milk reached. That upon search the following cash was 
found in rags on his loin i — 

Three (3) Asharfis. 

One (1) Turkish golden coin, half-size. 

Two (2) rupees. 

One (1) half-coin. 

One (1) quarter-coin, and there was no pice. 

I was unable to ascertain the name, caste and address of 
the person so died. The case was brought to the notice of Mr. 
Moreland, the then Deputy Commissioner. 

XI. Experience has shown that a Superintendent should 

„ ^ „ be a man of responsibility and 

.eeion o appen ix . of rather advanced age in years. 

He should not be^ single or 
bachelor. The Superintendent 
must be a man who has seen sufficient of the world. He should 
be a man of unspared labours, and of mild and sympathetic 
temper. 


Cause the cooked food to be distributed between 12 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. in following order.— 

(1) Among the little children. 

(2) Sick in hospital. 

(3) Infirm gang. 

(4) Females. 

(5) Males. 

(6) Lepers. 

(7) Warders and workers. 

And see whether it is consumed in his presence. 

After this the Superintendent shall enter the kitchen- 
room to see if any food is fraudulently spared by any ser¬ 
vant employed in kitchen. Cooked food should be spared 
for the orphans, if any is to be given to them in evening. 

After this to attend to the reports, etc., in office. The 3rd 
visit is needed towards evening between 5 and 6 P. m. to 
admit the newcomers and feed them with sattoo and supply 
clothings if necessary. 

Examine daily registers and accounts. 

Feed the orphans, etc., if any, in his presence. 

Make proper arrangements for the night. 

See the store looked up and all the things are proper¬ 
ly placed in safe-guard. 

Thus the Superintendent should leave the poor-house at 
8 P. M. 

XII. In my opinion, one store-keeper can easily dis- 

„ .. „ charge all the duties of store- 

Sect.on(2)ofappentoB. housf relating to the poor- 

house and the hospital. 

XIII. The orderly should be selected out of inmates of 

, some high caste, if available, or 

some distressed, person in the 
toTO or city or village, as the case may be, and will get full 
ration or its price. 

XIV. In addition to the book provided in the Famine 

„„ . j. „ Code the following are also 

Eecords. required for daily use. 

(1) H rough daily register of paupers. This register 
will give the serial number, as well as the daily number. 

It shall be prepared daily and shall contain the name, 
parentage, caste, age and residence of the pauper. 

In the column of the serial number the serial number will 
be general, and a new number will begin each day. Thus on 
the opening of the poor-house on a certain date, say, 60 
paupers were admitted then the serial number will be 50 
that date will be closed. When the next day commences, 
then the general serial number will commence from 61, and 
a fre.sli number of each day will be given under it thus 61-1, 
62-2,-53-3, and so on. This will show at once that so many 
poor were admitted from the beginning up to date of inspec¬ 
tion, and at the same time so many poor were admitted on 
a certain day. 

(2) The store-account register showing all property in 
the poor-house, the date of its purchase and expense, etc. 

(3) Diary for poor-house showing work done by poor, 
materials purchased, and price fetched. 

XV. It is advisable that the police-guard deputed to be 
on duty in the poor-house must be selected out of person* 


Tiahn Jiva 
Bam. 
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'Babv, Ji a of respectable class of good moral character and, if possible, 
£am.f) of old age. They mast not be allowed to have any hand in 

' the poor-honse compound, save that they should watch the 

store. 

XVI. Out of the poor-house compound, and at a proper 
distance, a separate shed for lepers, south of the poor- 
house should be erected, and separate compartments for 
males and females should be allotted within. 

To the south of the poor-house a separate shed independ¬ 
ent of the lepers’ shed, a shed for lodging persons affected 
with contagious disease should be provided for. 


jiddenda to the evidence on the Famine Code. 

XVII. The result of the arrangement and economical 
management of the poor-houses above referred to^ was that 
the Nawabgunj Poor-House was managed with much 
smaller scale of establishment, etc., than the othw poor- 
houses of this District, where the number of the inmates 
was much smaller in comparison with the one at Nawabganj. 
The rate of the daily expenditure per inmate varied else¬ 
where from 29‘3 to 27‘2 pies, while vmder me, where the 


inmates number nearly amounted to 600, the rate ■ros 
20'3 pies per Lead; this included cost of food, clothing 
establishment and everything. In the month of May 
1897, Mr. Moreland, the then Deputy Commissioner, was 
pleased to find out the incidence of expenditure of poor- 
houses in his district, as the extract from his order, dated 
27th June 1897, shows, as given below •.— 

Extract from the Deputy Commissioner’s order, dated 
27th June 1897, showing incidence of poor-house expend- 


Month of 
May. 

Average 
total cost. 

Average 
cost of 
ration. 

Percentage. 


Pies 

Pies 


Nawahgnnj . 

20-3 

13-9 

68 

Fatepur . 

29-3 

16-5 

56 

Haidergarh . 

23-7 

17-3 

73 

Sanehighat 

27-2 

14-9 

55 


Sevd. Mr. 
W. McLean, 


Written statement of evidence hy the Revd. Mb. W. McLean, Church Missionary Society, Agra, dated Calcutta, the 

18th March 1898. 


I beg to say that my views exactly coincide with those of 
the Eevd. J. Potter, Agra, with whom I had a long con¬ 
versation before leaving. He will suggest many things, with 
which I heartily agree, re the famine. 

In future I would suggest— 

(1) an appeal being made to all Europeans for 
voluntary assistance ; 


(2) that each circle officer should be a European ; 

(3) that the “ long test ” system should be abandon¬ 

ed, as it entails unnecessary hardships ; 

(4) that Zenana Missionaries should be invited to 

distribute help to the yarda nashins. 

These are the chief points which, I think, in future ought 
to be seen to. 


Written answers to the Commission’s questions hy MtrBtivBsn, grain merchant, Cawnfore, dated Cawnpore, the 21st 

April 1898. 


Murlidhar. 


As to Food Stoehs and Prices. 

*282. High prices of food-grains were principally due 
to— 

1. Failure of harvests. 

2. Holding up grains for high profits. 

3. Unusual lowness of stock in certain tracts. 

J 4. Exports to foreign markets. 

283. Tes. Partly affected at the time of failure of crop. 
There was no permanent rise in average price of food-grains 
in India within the time quoted. 

283 A. The difference in prices in distressed tracts and 
that of in neighbouring unaffected districts was very slight, 
I believe. 

284. Yes, but owing to gradual high price they became 
less and less active. 

285. Tes, they could buy, sometimes at a high price. 

286. Yes, if grains were procurable in nearest markets, 
otherwise at an increased price from retail grain-dealers on 
works. 

287. Pood-grains were sometimes exported from distressed 
districts to elsewhere to fetch high price. 

288. Fortunes were made especially by grain-dealers on 
speculation for a rise. 

289. Most of the grain pits were opened and entirely 
depleted at the close I believe, but some were not even 
touched in hope to get more and more price. Unfortunately 
this speculation did not turn beneficial. Owing to the close of 
famine prices reduced gradually, and a considerable quantity 
in pits which was not sold at the time are now disposed of 
at a very decreased price. 

290. No. I think they were holding up all the surplus 
stock for their own use in case of need. 

291. Yes. They did get; in case the surplus stock was 
sold. 

292. There were very little difference, I believe, between 
the two. 


293. I cannot say exactly to what extent the habit of 
storing grains in j>its is diminished, but they were in a habit 
of doing so, keeping enough for a year’s consumption and 
selling the surplus to grain-dealers. 

294. Yes. 

295. I cannot say exactly, but they were relieved to a 
great extent. 

296. Mostly villagers and cultivators. 

297. Due to poverty; second, want of agricultural appoint¬ 
ment. Fall off in wages on non-agricultura! labour. 

298. Not at all; rather went down for want of works and 
failure of crops. 

299. Tes, seriously reduced the class of artizans for 
falling off their trade owing to foreign competition. 

300. People cannot resist famine or scarcity so much 
now-a-days as they could do before, as they are going to be 
poorer and poorer every day on account of increased tax¬ 
ation, want of permanent settlement and especially on 
account of fall in price of silver. 

The cultivators generally in season of good crops 
invest their savings in silver jewellery ; now on account of 
closing of the mints and the artificial raising of purchasing 
power of the rupee by Government, the value of silver 
ornaments have come down considerably ; hence the people 
hare lost their power of resisting famines. 

301. No. Owing to their poverty, they willingly entered 
to the poor-house and at works for relief without observing 
the prejndice_in religions point of view. 

302. Yes. ’ 

303. Undoubtedly, if system of bounties or Takavi ad¬ 
vances in shape of loan would have been established. 

304. Mostly by native grain-dealers, but I cannot say 
how much of it comes to India, and at what price, but on 
the whole, the price of Burma rice was cheaper than that of 
other food-grains in time of famine. 

305. Burma was the place from where a considerable 
quantity of rice could have been obtained suitable for 
Indians’ use. 


'c Ibe Dumbeis refer to tbe questions drawn up by the Commissioni 
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Written answers to the Commission's questions hy Ramdoolasat Bajpatee, Merchant, Luchnow, 

238. Some miglit have made a good fortune if he had a 
good stock at his disposal, but I am not aware of any at oajpayee. 
least in Lucknow. ' 

292. They varied at half a seer per rupee. 

293. In my opinion the habit of storing food-grains in 
pits has disminished about 90 or 95 per cent, among grain- 
dealers. 


*282. Yes, the rise in prices was perfectly reasonable. It 
was owing to the general failure of kharif harvests and the 
stoppage of importation of food-grains from the Punjab, 
which has been supplying abundantly since more than 
a year. 


No person or persons did fix the bazar or current rate 
of food-grains; of this I am aware as a merchant of 
good many towns. It might have been possible had there 
been a sufficient stock at one particular locality for 
consumption, and this also if it had been out of reach. 
Local rings of grain-dealers if developed can be broken up 
by the Government importing food-graVis for consumption, 
as they can never compete with the Government in prevail¬ 
ing rates. 

284. The prices of grain were fluctuating all round the 
year as they were for the most part dependant upon the 
supply and importation from other Provinces; e. g., Jcashiri 
a grain of very inferior quality, and grain imported from 
Behar were sold at the rates of twelve to eight seers 
a rupee. 

303. I am not aware of any arrangements being made 
by the District Officers to encourage the importation of food- 
grains into this district. 

304. If the Government had taken to itself to manage 
for the importation of food-grains, it had the following 
advantage which was beyond the scope of private dealers. 
It could easily keep an eye upon the prevailing prices of 
food-grains in almost all the districts and then to indent 
from those districts, where the prices were favourable, to the 
distressed places, a sufficient quantity of food-grains at a 
less cost than obtainable by the private dealers who had to 
pay much for the remittances and for transit charges. 
This importation would not have affected the private dealers 
were the Government to confine the supply to such objects 
as orphanage and relief work rather than to send the stock 
to bazai' for sale to compete with them (private dealers). 

282. Yes, there appears to have been a sufficient stock of 
grain for all probable contingencies of home consumption and 
for men only. The high level was not due either to unreason¬ 
able panic or to wild speculation and holding for high profits, 
but was due to the prices rising in proportion to the transit 
charges incurred. 

283. Yes, there has been permanent rise in the average 
price of food-grains and the tendency is to rise still more. 
I remember to have purchased wheat flour at the rate of 
32 seers a rupee in 1867-68. Prices of food-grains 
have risen in general. 

284. Yea, the grain-dealers were generally active or they 
tried their best to be so, but their course was impeded by the 
paucity of money. 

285. They could purchase everything they required at 
the prevailing prices in the nearest mart, plus the cost of 
transit and a little profit to private dealers. 

286. I am a merchant at Patehganj in Lucknow and, 
according to the directions given to me by the Tahsildar, 
I opened a shop at Mundiaon where I sold food-grains accord¬ 
ing to the current rate at Lucknow, less half a seer per rupee 
to cover transit charges. 


(1) There has been a general destruction of pita owing 
to the rise of water to the level of the depth of pits and 
receptacles owing to canal irrigation. 

(2) Want of funds. 

(3) Severity of income-tax so far as towns and villages 
are concerned. Respectable land-holders generally keep 
a sufficient stock for a year’s consumption. Cultivators are 
unable to have any storage of food grains as they are 
obliged to dispose of it to pay the Government revenue and 
meet the creditor’s demand. 

297. Want of funds alone.—Yes, both. 

298. The wages were stationary and in certain cases they 
fell low for want of employers, as very few could spare 
money. 

299. The competition of foreign goods has rendered 
serious injury to many classes of artisans and labourers,' etc. 
For instance, Julahas, Kories, weavers, spinners, black¬ 
smiths, cutlers, cotton winnowers and cartmen, etc., have 
been thrown out of employment. 

300. Yes, in comparing the distress occasioned by the 
recent famine with the one in 1877, I find that the distressed 
in general have been pinched more in the recent famine 
than in 1877. 

302. Yes, jewellery, brass pots and brass amulets, etc., have 
been freely sold and at a nominal pi-ice. Silver jewellery 
has not been able to command more than 50 per cent. 

303. In my opinion there would not have been any appreci¬ 
able difference if the Government had condescend to make 
advances. 

304. Bengal merchants generally exported Burma rice 
to Benares, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Pyzabad, Agra, 
etc., and some of the local merchants in particular. 

305. I am not aware what country or countries beyond 
British territory could supply grains to India. I am of 
opinion that in times of scarcity of food-grains in India were 
the Government to import and dispose of grain at particular 
places in Bombay, Karachi, Madras and Calcutta, and all the 
merchants were to pay at the uniform rate, then the private 
trade would not suffer in the least, and the country would 
be stocked with food-grains at the same time. 

309. Vide my reply to question 283. 

311. In my opinion it has much connection with the 
general facilities given to traders to export food-grains out 
of India. The famine was not so keenly felt in native 
territories, where the exportation of grain was stopped in 
time. Very little stock of grains as well as other com¬ 
modities of field produce are left in India now-a-days. 

312. In ordinary years I have never kuovm of importation 
of food-grains into India. 

313. So far as I am aware the export of the country is in 
the hands of Europeans. 


Written answers to the Commission's questions by Me. W. C. Peppe, Birdpur, North-Western Provinces, dated 

7th March 1898. 


* 2. To local failure of the rains and consequent failure of 
the rice crop, and to high prices. 

3. (a )— Rainfall at Birdpur. 


Year. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

iSeptem- 
her. j 

1 

October, i 

Total. 

5895 , 

1 7-75 

1 20-14 

10-67 

wee ! 

1 

68-22 

189e . 

4-10 

9*34 

11*09 

2-84 1 

•ii 

37*37 

IS97 . . . 

8-00 

16-17 

16-44 j 

16-70 

6-63 

70*97 


In these parts the usahan or early rice crop was a 6-anna 
one. Immediately over the frontier in Nepal theyarAaa 
rice crop was a failure; further in it was better, and still 
better in under the hills. On the estate, protected by irri¬ 
gation, it was probably an eight-anna crop all round. 

At Nowgarh bazar, in the Birdpur Estate, there is a large 
grain mart. From the out agency of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway established here, 322,676 maunds of rice 
were despatched during the year between November 1st, 
1895, and October 1896 ; during the year between November 
1st, 1896, and October 31st, 1897, only 84,201 maunds were 
despatched; from November 1st, 1897, to February 28th, 
1898,123,740 maunds have been despatched. 


Mr. W. C. 
Peppe. 


* The niimbera refer to the questions up bj the Coiamission. 
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(5 )—Comparison of prices of grain in 1896,1897, and 
1898. 


Year. 

Fried per rupee in 
January, ' 

Frice per rupee in 
May. 

In Govera- 
1 meut 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Harley, 

pens. 

1 

Rice.^ 

W heat. 

Barley, 

peas. 

1896 , 

15- . 

10‘5 

24*5 

13'5 

18- 

1 1 

30- 


2897 . . 1 

8* 

10- 

i 13-5 

1 7-6 ^ 

12- 

175 


1898 , 

13* 

1 13‘5 

: 

16-5 

»12- j 

*13- 

‘ *19* 

1 



* Price ia A'iarch 1898. 


4. People were well-to-do; preceding seasons had been 
good. 

5. Yes. In this rice-growiiig country a large number of 
people in each village get their living by transplanting rice. 
Labour is in great demand; wages are liberal; women and 
children get ready employment. In dry seasons, as in 1896, 
quantities of seed dried up and large tracts of rice lands 
were left unplanted. Labour was not required, and if it was 
required, the tenants were unable to pay for it. 

6. The rice crop is entirely dependent on regular rainfall. 
Eice is a very hardy plant and will exist through long 
periods of drought, but without water it will not grow. 

7. Except the very well-to-do, no cultivators have any 
reserve of any kind; they only keep sufficient to feed the 
family till the next crop is reaped. 

8. Not so severe as the dry years in the seventies. 

9. The distress was considerably under-estimated in these 
parts, and it has surprised me that the people have pulled 
through so well. 

There was considerable suffering among the labouring 
classes before any assistance was given to them. 

36. Patiodris' returns as to area and kinds of crops can 
be, relied on; but as to the extent to which sowings have 
failed and the condition of the crops, they allow their imagin¬ 
ation free scope ; they either exaggerate or conceal and 
many fill in returns without going near their villages. They 
can give the required information, and they should be 
severely punished for furnishing inaccurate statements. 

53. Very often these roads lie useless for many years, 
because they arc left unbridged. 

64. Yes, many roads are still required. The north-west 
corner of the Basti district is almost without roads j such 
roads as do exist are worse than useless; during the rains the 
roads are canals, and passengers have to wade through the 
fields. 

A great opportunity was lost during the late scarcity in 
not making up the existing roads and opening out new ones 
in this part of the district. 

55. I do not consider metal collection a suitable employ¬ 
ment for relief labour. It requires experience, wants imple¬ 
ments, is arduous, and does not give employment to women 
and children. It is not remunerative, and is, as a rule, 
found in small quantities at long distances. 

57. (I) One of the best that can be given. 

(II) As a rule, are most beneficial to the village. I would 
sooner dig two or more shallow tanks than one deep one. 

59. An average tank about 100 feet square would give 
employment to about 150 to 200 people—men, women, and 
children. If only a fair rate, so as to allow of one meal a 
day, were given, only those actually in want would work. 

60. There are plenty more tanks to be dug. 

61. Several impounding reservoirs have been constructed 
on the Birdpur Estate, Alidapur Estate, Newra Estate, and 
the estate belonging to Babu Shorut Singh, all situated in 
the north of the Basti district. 

62. It has been proved over and over again that these 
reservoirs have had the most beneficial effect on the lands 
they are supposed to protect, and have year after year saved 
crops that otherwise would have been ruined. During the 
late drought thousands of acres were saved entirely by the aid 
of the water from these reservoirs. The area of these estates 
is 60,000 acres, and the irrigated lands, chiefly rice, are 90 
per cent, of the cultivated area. The reservoirs cover an 
area of 800 acres. 

63. Undoubtedly many could be eonstracted, but how is it 
possible to carry out such works, where the site of the 


reservoir is situated in different villages with different 
owners, and where the lands to be irrigated belong to totally 
different owners ? 

It is impossible for private individuals to make any 
alterations or improvements in ordinary zaminddri villages, 
unless they are prepared to wade through the law courts with 
their neighbours. Any such work should be brought before 
the local authorities, and they should give it their support 
and have the work carried out. In this way many works 
could be carried out which would have the most beneficial 
effects on the country in general. 

I have had considerable experience in the construction of 
such works and have seen the result of their working. 

No more useful work than the embanking of lands liable 
to inundation from rivers could be undertaken., 

I own some villages on the banks of the Eapti in the 
Gorakhpur district, the crops of which were yearly destroyed 
by floods. I put up long stretches of embankments on the 
river bank and have turned sandy wastes into fertile fields, 
and though I have benefited my neighbours as much as 
myself, I have had no assistance or thanks, but have had 
every obstacle placed in my way by them. 

In another case I surrounded my village to save it from 
inundation. I had to go through successive law courts 
because my neighbour imagined I had done him some 
wrong. 

After fifteen years he is now doing what I did, so as to 
save his village from these inundations! 

71. (a.) Erom two to four miles. 

72. Yes. 

73. Yes, if the people could be induced to go. In this 
way useful permanent works could be constructed in place of 
petty works, which are no good to any one. 

_76. Yes, so long as the rate of wage is only sufficient to 
give one good meal a day. 

84. I only had piece-work. 

85. Yes, unless they become very feeble. 

88. Increase the rate. 

93. No. 

95. I would allow each man 8 chatahs of rice, a woman 5, 
and children according to age. 

If barley and peas are given, then to a man 10 ehaiahs, 

I consider 6 pice to a man, 5 to a woman, and 4 and 3 to 
children too much in famine times. The wage should be 
regulated by the price of the coarsest food procurable on the 
spot. 

People on famine works were getting more food than really 
well-to-do men who were eking out an existence in their 
homes. The majority of such men were satisfied if they 
and their families got one meal, and that not a full one, 
each day. 

I consider 20 annas per 1,000 cubic feet With a lead up 
to 80 feet ample for ordinary earth excavations. 

98. Ten years of age. 

192. Unofficial European agency was available to a very 
lai’ge extent in both the Gorakhpur and Basti districts 
among the grantees and planters, but it was only used to a 
very limited extent. This is to be deplored, as I feel sure 
one and all would have given their services readily and 
willingly and their assistance would have been a material 
help to the Government, and I venture to think that it 
would have been more pleasing to the English subscribing 
public to know that their munificent gifts had been distri¬ 
buted under the personal supervision of their countrymen. 
It was impossible for a few European officials to supervise 
personally such a huge work. 

193. My experience is of private kitchens alone, feeding 
some 300 souls daily. I insisted on all being present and 
doing some sort of work, no matter how little, because I 
found they only came at feeding time and begged in the 
villages the rest of the day. 

194. I consider one of the first wants in a time of scarcity 
and famine is the establishing of kitchens to feed the women, 
children, aged, and infirm. These are the first to suffer. 
Many would gladly feed this class, but as soon as any such 
relief is opened, it gets so crowded with professional beggars. 
Brahmins, andthat no private individual can afford 
to feed them. 

196. I would at all times give cooked food in place of 
money. 
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1S8. I would give cooked food in all oases. Parents, as a 
rule, are not to be trusted, and many keep tlieir oHldreh thin 
tad emaciated in order to get relief, 

199. As far as I know, the money advanced has been used 
for the purpose for which it was lent. 

202. My only experience is of the advances given to me. 
Two-thirds of the principal is to be repaid without interest 
■within two years. 

201. No. Should work for wagc.s. 

I applied for advances in the beginning of Pebruary, bnt 
did not get sanction till March. The real distress was in 
February, and had I waited, much suffering would have 
been the result. I commenced work in anticipation of get¬ 
ting sanction; when I rendered my accounts, I was asked 
how I came to spend the mon^ before it -was sanctioned 
In some oases the money was not used, because it was not 
samotioned in time! 

I would be liberal in giving advances to people who can 
give security, and I would give the local authorities a free 
hand to deal liberally and quickly with respectable and res¬ 
ponsible people, and I would not call for too minute dtails 
in the accounts. 


to natives, except under special circumstances; I would 
sooner make them over to orphanages conducted by religious 
bodies. 

227. Yes. 

228. No, provided the benefit of them be limited to a 
selected few. 

230. Should certainly be given at the oo-mmenoement of 
the agricultural season to enable the cultivator to put in 
his crops. 

282. No. 

233. No. 

239. Yes, if it found its way to the most deserving. 

_ 242. Starving -wanderers were seen constantly, and many 
died on the road-side. Most of these had gone to Nepal in 
search of work ; but getting neither food nor work, came 
back eroaciated and in a dying state. 

243. I do not think so. These people go yearly to Nepal 
in search of work at the time of transplanting the rice and 
ai harvest times, and I fancy they would have gone in spite 
of any relief work. 


I have heard of many natives of influence with ample 
security, to whom an advance would have been a great boon, 
having asked for advances, but got none. 

There is one point I wish to bring before the Commission. 
It has been the custom from time immemorial in the 
Gorakhpur and Basti districts for certain men to supply seed 
to certain villages on the sawai system, i.o,, ‘ getting back 
at harvest time the principal and one-fourth more.’ Their 
fathers did it, and they seem to consider themselves in honour 
bound to keep up these traditions. Unfortunately these 
seed ifivers have been singled out by the income tax oolleotor 
as fair game, and they have been assessed to income tax, 
and 1 feel sure unfairly in most oases that have come to my 
notice. I have pointed out this injustice to District 
Officers.^and they answer “ It is such a small tax.” Never¬ 
theless, it is an unfair one, and a gross injustice is being done 
to these benefactors of the country. Only real agricul¬ 
turists and men in close touch with them can appreciate 
what these seed givers are: their numbers are getting fewer 
and fewer every year. I would earnestly plead on their 
behalf and have them exempted from income tax altogether. 
It is commonly supposed that big profits are made out of 
this business, but 1 am sure this is a mistaken idea. During 
this last season my better class of tenants gave their move 
unfortunate neighbours seed, receiving back at harvest time 
principal and one-half more ! Even on these terms the givers 
knew they would lose by the transaction j yet all gave 
ready help. 

The actual figures work out thus: at so-pgng time the 

E rice of rice or dA<in -was 12 measures per rupee; after 
arvest it was SO measures per rupee ; the giver got back 
18 measures, that is, 94 annas for the rupee he gave! Of 
course, as a rule, the seed givers are not losers, but their 
profits are, as a rule, grossly exaggerated. 

If Govern-ment gave these men their support, they would 
find them of great use in procuring seed for the country. 

208. It is absolutely necessary to see that the relief 
reaches the actual cultivator. 

210. Yes, if reasonable time is allowed, -with good crops 
tenants Lave no difficulty in meeting their rents. 

212. No interest should be charged. 

214. In all cases -where the crop is only a four-anna one 
I should advocate entire remission of the rent. As a rule, I 
doubt if suspension of rent has much to recommend it. 

Many asked time in which to pay their rents, but this 
was refused. I did not collect my rents of 1896-97 tUl 
September and October 1897, and my tenants then paid up 
without any hardship. 

219. One of the chief resources of the people last year 
was the fruit of the /amu» tree that grows on the banks of 
the rivers. It was a prodigious crop and supplied thousands 
with food for over a month. No proprietors placed any 
restrictions on people collecting this fruit from any trees on 
their property. 

220. A most serious and difficult question for the Govern¬ 
ment and one that should have their immediate attention. 

During a famine there are numbers of orphans and 
deserted children wandering about and living the life of 
dogs rather than of human beings. Numbers escaped from 
the Government orphanages during the late famine. This 
should not be. I do not believe in making over these' orphans 




excess of mortality over the normal death-rate might safely 
be put down to scarcity and privation. 

262. There wa.s no sickness nor cholera. 

255. Most of the deaths that came nndor my notice were 
of old people ; emaciated children pulled round -with suitable 
food. Pound many instances where parents d^erted their 
children. 

257. The population of Birdpnr, area 30,000 acres or, 
ronghly, 46 square miles, was— 

.. U.7IS 

. . 

•• . 29,000 

» . 26,706 

and I should say this is about the population now. 

262. Yes, very few outsiders come into the estate ; in fact 
the tendency is for the headmen to absorb the cultivation 
ot the under-tenants and poorer men. 

263. Yaecination, which is thoroughly carried out in the 
estate every year, has had marked results. Pormerly it was 
rare to find a_ man or woman not pitted with small-pcS 
marks, and epidemics were of constant occurrence. Now one 
seldom heare of a c;wo of small-pox. 

284. The rice cultivation is now about 90 per cent, of the 
cultivated area, and this is in a great measure due to the 
irrigation scheme. Not only is the grain produced sufficient 
to meet the wants of the people, but the export trade has 
increased immensely of late years. 

266. The ploughmen of agriculturists get one-sixth of 
the produce of each crop, and this custom has come down 
from time immemorial. Servants paid in cash are now 
paid R24 per annum, whereas formerly they were paid fil8 
to 1120. 

_ 273. Two-thii-ds of the food of the people in these parts 
IS coarse rice; one-third wheat and peas, or wheat and barley. 

274. Early morning, parched grain; raid-day, rice or 
bread ; evening, rice or bread and ddl, 

276. Last rabi season was the finest ritbi crop 1 have seen 
during my residence here of twenty-four years. In conse¬ 
quence of this good crop, the people consumed much larger 
quantities of wheat and peas, and wheat and barley, than of 
rice, 

276. Indian corn and meruia they consider least palatable 
and least sustaining. 

278. Eice (milk) and bread made from wheat and barley.' 

279. At mid-day and in the evening. 

283. Grain has risen 50 per cent, in value, specially rice 
in these parts. 

290. Those that had grain kept it, not knowing what 
might happen, even in the face of very high prices. They 
kept the rice of 1898 till they saw that the rice crop of 1898 
was safe. They sold in September and October 1897. Th«i 
crop of 1897, being so poor, gave a very small onttuim of rice. 
Where, in 1897, 16 measures of dUn or rice produce from 
6 to 7 measures of rice, now 16 -measures give from 8 to 9 
measures. Many refused to sell at 6 measures per rupee 
and had to sell at 7 and 8 measures. 

094. Before the opening of the Bengal and North-WesterH 
Eailway, aU rice from these parts wont eastward towards 


Mr, W, O. 
Peppe. 
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Mr. W. C, Patna, etc.; now it all goes west, to Agra, Delhi, Hatras, 
Peppe, Cawnpore, Jeypur, Eewari, Namoul, Hissar, Bikanir, etc. 

Not only has the export trade increased immensely since the 
opening of the railway, but it is aU carried off so much 
more quickly. 

296. Chiefly to the labouring classes and to the poorer 
agriculturists. 

297. Want of funds. No, I do not think it did. Many 
well-to-do people built and improved their houses, constructed 
banks and other agricultural works, because labour was to 
be had at a very low wage. 


302. The sale of jewellery, pots, and bullocks was very 
great and at very low prices. In Nepal this was specially 
the case. Many families, well-to-do, were cleaned out of 
all their jewellery, pots, and pans. 

304. Some Burma rice came to Uska, but it was not 
appreciated. I compared the price of Burma rice in Calcutta 
and the coarse rice here, and they were invariably the same. 
Burma rice looks good, but on cooking it melts away and 
all substance seems to be cooked out of it. The natives say 
it cannot compare to the rice grown in these paids. 


Lai a 
Ooneth 
JPrasad. 


Written answers to the Commission's jaestfons Lala Gonksh Pbasad, (Jratw Merrhant, Agra, 


* 282. The late high level of prices throughout India was 
on the whole, natural and reasonable, being due to the 
knowledge of the failure of harvests in certain tracts and 
the payment of freights for conveyances. The persons of 
places where there was no failure of crops, held up food- 
grains for high profits. There was in the country grain 
enough for the famished but not in abundance, just as in 
the ordinary years some surplus was left behind. 

283. Tlie high prices of food-grains are not at all dne to 
the depreciation of the rupee in 2 -elation to gold but to the 
failure of hairvests in general. There has been a permanent 
rise in the average price of food-grains in India within the 
last twenty years. This rise has never been greater in i-espcct 
of some kin^ of grain than of others, but it has been equal 
all along. 

283A. The prices of food-grain were a little higher in 
the distressed districts than those pravalent in neighbouring 
districts unaffected by famine. This was only due to the 
payments of freights for conveyance. 

284, The grain dealers of the distressed and undistressed 
tracts were equally active in trading in grains as in both the' 
places the prices were almost the same. 

286. In the distressed districts the towns-people and the 
villagers, having money but no private stocks of their own, 
had at all times to pay higher prices for their customary 
food-grains and condiments. 

286. The people in receipt of relief in the shape of cash 
at works or in the village were always able to buy grains at 
the rates supposed to be current. 

287. Food-grains of common kinds were never exported 
from the distressed districts of our own. 

288. The grain dealers made no great fortunes on account 
of the high prices, as they were the same price evei-ywhere 
to a larger extent, as, owing to the failure of crops, they had 
no opportunity ofsteing, and the demands from the dis¬ 
tressed districts were very great. 

289. The gi-ain pits or godowns of the grain were 
generally opened. The stock was totally exhaust^ with the 
end of the famine and there was no surplus left. 

290. In distressed districts under our observation none of 
the cultivators or the land-owners had surplus private 
stocks of f ood-gi-ains, and hence they did not generally sell 
their own private stocks of food-grains which could not at 
all in any way be called surplus. 

291. The prices of food-grains were throughout all the same, 
but the grain dealers used to buy grains at a little cheaper 
i-ate from the cultivators, as the former had to pay freights, 
etc. 

292. Thei-e was a nominal difference between the wholesale 
prices and the retail ones. 

293. The habit of storing food-grains in pits among the 
gi-ain dealers, land-owners and the cultivators of the ti-acts 
producing large crops of the common grains was diminished 
owing to the famine. That is, every one, without any con- 
sidei-ation during the famine, was quite ready to laboui-, and 
hence there was an actual fall in the former wages. 

294. The means of locomotion ai-e quite sufficient by 
means of railways and roads extended into the countries where 
more valuable crops are produced. In oases of the failure 
of the crops and the prices being higher, the private trade 
is ready to import into such tracts. 

295. The necessary relief for the time-being was afforded 
to the proprietors of land. State ryots and under-tenants. 

296. The mass of persons relieved belong to aU the classes- 

297. On account of falling-off of the non-agi-icultural 
and agricultural labours, the disti-essed people were unable 
to buy grains at the high prices. 


298. The wages of any class of labourers, artizans or 
servants did not go up in any degree in consequence of 
more labourers being easily obtainable. 

802. Thei-e was a heavy fall in the prices of jewellery, 
brass pots and cattle. 

303. A damage will certainly be done to the private trade 
by granting any system of bounties or loans to importers. 

804. In ordinary yeai-s the Burma rice never came to our 
districts. But during the famine all kinds of merchants 
imported the bulk of the Burma i-ice. 

Regarding the grain trade. 

306. To our own knowledge, a very small export of the 
various food-gi-ains was affected by sea from our districts by 
the famine and scarcity. But we cannot tell the exact 
figures. 

308. The import of food-grains and other commodities 
into India was ver-y large and the importers made consid¬ 
erable foi-tunes. 

311. The export of food-gi-ains from India in a series of 
years will result in bringing about famine in India, and 
there will occur a considerable and material reduction in the 
resBi-ve stocks of food-grains. 

813. This trade is in the hands of both European and 
native firms. 

314. Eice from Eangoon was chiefly imported into our 
districts and we cannot tell aught about other districts. 

315. When the prices rose rapidly at the end of 1896, 
there were no sufficient stocks of rice and other food-grains 
in the port. 

316. The stocks of food-grains in the interior of the 
countiy were very small, and these would have been sufficient 
for the food requirements of the distressed people for a few 
days only, without importation from abroad being placed on 
the market or held up. 

317. The high prices of food-grains were an encourage¬ 
ment to the gi-ain dealers. 

318. These high prices were maintained during the famine, 
and importation of food-grains from abroad was extremely 
large. 

319. The price of rice in Burma and of wheat and maize 
in Europe and America rose in consequence of apprehensicn 
of diminished food exports from, or of an anticipated demand 
on account of, India. 

321. There was a sufficient margin at the end of 1806, 
between the prices of wheat or maize in India and the prices 
of these grains in Europe and America to make import into 
India pi-ofitable. 

322. The importers continued making importation from 
abroad into India as long as they found it profitable, and 
discontinued it when grain became dearer in other foreign 
countries. 

323. Exact figures cannot be stated. 

324. The exact quantity of Burma rice imported into 
India cannot be stated, but import was vei-y lai-ge. 

325. These imports were mainly for despatch to the 
interior of the country. 

326. The firms on whose account these Burma imports 
were made, were both European and Native. 

327. These Burma imports of rice were made on the 
order of both the up-country grain dealers and Calcutta 
firms at their own risk, in anticipation of the demands of up- 
country dealers. 

328. We cannot say what difficulty was experienced hy 
up-country grain dealers to take Burma rice at fii-st. 


The numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Commissiou. 
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S29. The Burma rice was not always sent for in 
tar district, and hence there was not always a profitable 
margin. 

331. Contracts for importation into India from abroad 
can be placed through the agency of the up-oountry agents, 
just as exports from India are made through their agency. 

382. These European houses can import food-grains into 
India from abroad. 

336. It is binding on the importers who hare made 
contracts for importation into India, to fulfil the terms of 
the contracts without any consideration of profit or loss. 

337. The Indian grain markets will abound in large 
stocks of food-grains, but the private trade will surely suffer. 

338. This question can properly be answered by the big 
Calcutta merchants. 


339. We have no experience at all about this. 

340. The Burma rice would not have come into India if 
other grains were imported from abroad. 

342. The Railway Company made no redu.';tion in the 
rates on the grains from the sea-board to the interior. 

343. If the Government had taken upon itself to import 
grains from abroad, the prices must surely have been very 
much lower. 

346. Prohibition of exports from India would, in our 
opinion, be of advantage in case of failure of crops in India. 

N.B.—The original numbers of the questions put by the 
Famine Commission have been retained. All these statements 
have been duly endorsed by the big grain-dealers of Allaha¬ 
bad. 


Lala 

Gonesh 

Prasad. 


Written aMwers to the Commission s questions 
As to the ^Extent and Severity of the Distress, 

* 1. The total area of the district amounts to 933,120 
acres of 1,458 square miles, and total population to 910,895 
souls. The whole of the area, chiefly the rice tracts, which 
cover half of the district and entire population was 
affected. 

2. The distress was due to both the failure of harvests, 
especially of rice crop (which is the principal food of the 
district), caused by total failure of rains, and to abnormally 
high prices of grain. 

3. {a) I estimate the failure of rainfall to be about J of 
the normal quantity, and the failui'e of kharif harvests to 
be complete in rice-producing tracts and about 12 annas in 
the rupee in other tracts 5 the rabi, however, was full in 
the well-irrigated parts and it amounted to about 10 annas 
in a impee on the whole. 

(b'i The prices of the food-grain were much higher than 
in preceding years. They were even higher than in the 
previous famine of 1877. 

4 . The famine year was followed by three successive bad 
years in which untimely rains, excessive rains, frost and 
unfavourable winds had done considerable damage to the 
country. 

5. Undar normal oiroumstanoes, the people are considered 
to enjoy a fair amount of material well-being, and no 
section of the population was in precarious condition from 
special causes. 

6 . The rice tracts which, as stated above, cover half of 
the district, are solely dependent on timely and sufiieient 
rains; and, owing to peculiarity of the soil, they are not 
well adapted to another kind of irrigation. 

7 . Beyond a limited number of well-to-do landlords and 
cultivators who stock grain for their consumption for not 
more than one year, no section of population, as far as I 
know, has reserves of money or food for its support in the 
event of scarcity. The merchants doubtless keep grain 
stocks merely for trade. The agricultural and labouring 
classes are too poor to keep such stocks and their population 
is as large as f of the district. 

8. In 1377 the distress lasted for about three months only ; 
bat in the last famine it extended to more than a year, and 
the extent of its severity was perhaps unparalleled in the 
history of the British reign. 

9. As to the method of framing estimates of crop failure- 
extent of distress, poorness of people—by Government 
authorities, my personal knowledge is limited; but, looking 
to the successful result of measures adopted by them to com¬ 
bat with the calamity, I can say that the estimates in 
question were indeed very well conceived and accurately 
made. 

As to the Sufficienay and ^Economy of the Belief 


10 and 11. The' percentage of persons relieved to total 
population in this district, as shown in the Provincial 
Report, was 2'23. In the Province, however, it rose to 
7’43 per cent., whereas in the districts where the most acute 
distress prevailed, it rose sometimes as high as 42 per cent. 
Prom this it appears that the estimate framed by the 
Pamine Commission is ordinarily the best maximum ealcu- 


hy Raja Pastab Bahadub Sinqh of Partahgark. 

table for famines resulting from partial failures of crops and Baja Pariah 
is liable to be exceeded in cases of districts suffering from Bahadur 
complete failure of harvests for successive years. Singh. 

12. I do not consider that relief was unnecessarily ad¬ 
ministered in this district. There were few high caste 
people who preferred to go on relief. The low caste people 
only, who subsist upon daily labour, were the principal 
relief recipients. 

13. To my knowledge relief was never withheld, bnt on 
the other hand was freely given to every soul, who really 
stood in need of it. 

It. The relief arrangements were not defective, as relief 
reached to all who needed and availed of it ; nor were they 
insufficient, because it was adequate for the object it was 
intended for and which it accomplished ; nor ill-adopted, 
because'it was timeous and did not interfere with any 
religion or social scruple of any class of people. 

15. The mortality during the famine period was a little 
above the average; the excess is due 'chiefly, as far as I 
know, to continued privations suffered by many who were 
reluctant to accept relief in any form and by many who had 
lost the essence of their vitality before they came on relief, 
and could not recover their health in spite of it. I do not 
consider that any measure of relief could save them. 

16. There had been no such changes in the scheme of 
relief as to cause a large decrease or increase in the number 
on relief. 

17. To my knowledge there had been no such changes in 
the system which can bo connected with the death-rate. 

18. To ascertain the extent of necessity and to maintain 
economy in providing sufficient assistance, no better scheme 
than self-acting tests can be devised, and this test was fully 
applied in the late famine. 

19. The amount of work required to be done by each 
labourer on test relief-work was fixed on a scale commensu¬ 
rate with the labourer’s power, and the wage was not more 
than sufficient for the purpose of maintenance. 

20. Women and children who were healthy and capable of 
labour were employed on work. 

21. The number of persons relieved otherwise than on 
work was smaller than the number relieved on works under 
labour-test, and I consider the anticipations of the Famine 
Commission to have been fully realised. 

22. With regard to the labour-test the task imposed was a 
full one, taking into consideration the working capacity of 
each labourCT and that wages given were only sufficient for 
a bare subsistence. 

_ 23. There were three test-works opened, one in each sub¬ 
division of the district. The workefs as a rule resided on 
them, and for the home-abiding people of the district it was 
a sufficient test of necessity. Only those who lived in close 
neighbourhood returned to their homes. 

24. The quarter ending February 1897, was the period of 
maximum pressure when the number of dependants was 
3,313 or '31 per cent, of the total population. 

25. As far as I know no test-works were regularly organ¬ 
ized in 1877, therefore no comparison is possible. 

26. For the reasons given in the preceding paragraph no 
comparison is possible. 


E.-W. P. 


* The numbers refer to the questions drawn up by the Commission, 
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RajaPartah 27- In this disti-iot gratuitona relief was given throngh 
Bahadur the medium of poor-houses and by means of doles of money 
Singh. to persons in their homos and not by any other means. 

28. The gvatuitoiTS house-relief was strictly confined to 
persons who were ascertained to be really in need of it and 
who belonged to the classes specified in the Code. 

29. During the previous famine of 1877 no gratuitous 
house-relief was given in this district and therefore no com¬ 
parison is pc,ssible_. It undoubtedly saved many lives and 
stopped immigration in many houses and households. I do 
not think that it has demoralized the people in any way. 

30. I am unable to answer this question for want of 
statistics. 

31. Money was advanced for the following purposes by 
the Government in the late famine ;— 

1. Dor purchasing bullocks . . "N 

2. Do. nar mots (rope and / 

buckets). i To tenants. 

3. Dor grain seeds . . . .1 

4. For making earthen wells . .J 

5. For construction and repair of) 

masoni’y wells, embankments > To landlords, 
and tanks. } 

Suspensions and liberal remissions of land revenue were 
also allowed. As far as I remember only advances were given 
in the previous famine. The detailed figures will be avail¬ 
able through the medium of the Government servants. 

82. Great as the boon of relief hag been and huge and 
benevolent as it was, it would be exaggerating to say that 
all classes will recover their position in a short time. Begin¬ 
ning with the tenantry, especially those who subsisted upon 
the land, they have lost their all in the struggle for life for 
four successive years and have to pay their debt to the village 
mahajan, their arrears and annual rent to the landlord and 
their debt to the Government. Most of those who had been 
reluctant to touch the plough or to do menial labour have 
put off their scruples and will have considerably to cut off 
the small allowance of luxuries they were wont to have, for 
a long time. I do not go to the length of saying that they 
are permanently injured, but it will take at least five years 
for them to recover—if further vicissitudes of season spare 
them. The great landlords, who have resources of their own, 
will undoubtedly bo able to pull on till their tenants arc 
capable of performing their duty towai-ds them ; but the 
petty landlords, whose .subsistence chiefly rested in their 
small shares, will however be as much in trouble as their 
tenants, and as in the majority of cases they aiu now% will 
turn out ryots, servants, or labourers to a still greater extent. 
It is the trading class perhaps to whom the famine has done 
little harm. On the other hand it has done particular 
good to grain-dealers. Other traders did not make much 
profit in the famine year, but they, as far as I know, suffered 
no loss beyond paying high prices for their food. Tlie lower 
class artisans, however, who lived upon daily wages and 
labouring classes are expected to recover soon inasmuch they 
have not much to recover and, having had to live upon 
charity in famine, have no debts to pay. 

33. For what I know, I cannot conceive better measures 
of relief than are embodied in the Famine Code. The func¬ 
tionaries who are conversant with and experienced in details 
may suggest some improvements therein; but, on the whole, 

I am of opinion that the relief measures should not be con¬ 
fined to famine years only. It has been established by 
history that visitations of famine occur at least every 20 
years in India, in addition to high prices that have, as if it 
were, laid their permanent hold upon the conntiy. It is 
therefore absolutely necessary to devise some means to alle¬ 
viate the condition of the agriculturists. Much as there 
has been done towards the improvement of the capacity 
of the land by extension of irrigation, there is still a large 
room for it; and as the agriculturists are completely in 
the_ hands of village mahajans who often exact their own 
arbitrary terms with them, and which they are compelled 
to submit to, it is high time that agricultural banks 
were opened at convenient distances in the interior of the 
country. 

As to the Arrangements existing for ascertaining the 
Imminence of Scarcity. 

34. The improvement which I can suggest on the existing 

arrangement is only this, that the landlords and under-pro¬ 
prietors also be called on to report the. failure of rainfell and 
insufficiency of crops to the District Officer (Collector) as 
soon as they occur in their estates. ' 


35. The revenue village organization is cai'riefi on through 
the Patwaris appointed by the State in these Provinces, and 
alii nformation as to the cropped area and condition of crop 
is obtained through them. 

36 & 37. The crop returns and reports are supplied 
the Patwaris and they may be fairly relied upon, and the 
dates fixed for their submission seem to be sufficiently early 
to ascertain any apprehension of distress. 

38. From the report which I have gone through, it ap¬ 
pears that the relief arrangements were based on the in* 
formation furnished by these returns. 

As to the Extent to wMo h. the Freseriptions of the Pro¬ 
vincial Famine Code have heen departed from or have 

been found to be unsuitable. 

39. I hardly need reproduce here the detailed measures of 
State relief used in the late famine as they have fully 
heen described in paragraphs 27, 29 and 31. 

The measures of private relief taken by the landlords 
were as follows ;— 

1. Providing necessary clothes to the poor. 

2. Construction and repair of wells, bandhs, and tanks 

other than those constructed under State relief 
measures. 

3. Advances for purchasing bullocks. 

4. Do. for Nar M6ts. 

5. Do. for grain seeds. 

6. Gratuitous relief by means of doles of grain and 

money. 

40. As a Taluqdar, Vice-President of District and Muni¬ 
cipal Boards, 1 have had an opportunity of gaining some 
personal knowledge and experience of the working of such 
measures. 

42 and 43. No orphanage was opened nor was grain distri¬ 
buted. The district not being declared under famine, only 
test-works were started as a preliminary measure, and when 
the distress on account of scarcity began to tell heavily on 
the people, gratuitous relief in poor-houses and in homes 
was given. It was not necessary to take any other measures. 
There was no material departure from, or abandonment after 
trial of, the Code measures. 

44 to 49. This district contains two kinds of tracts—the 
soil of the one being specially suitable for kharif crops, and 
that of the other for rabi. The kharif-producing plots are 
mainly dependent on the rains and do not require well 
irrigation and for such plots it would be proper to advance 
money for constructing tanks and embankments. 

As to rabi tracts advances should be freely give.n for con¬ 
struction of pucoa wells which will prove of permanent 
benefit and for which there is still considerable room. 

Advances of money for construction of earthen wells and 
for purchasing bullocks, buckets and ropes are especially 
advantageous when autumn crops fail and serve to afford 
immediate help to the tenants in the year of famine. 

The test-works, I think, should not be opened at an early 
stage of the distress as it affords relief to the labouring class 
mainly. They should be started after aU the above mentioned 
measures do not suffice to relieve and agriculturists fail to 
provide labour for lower classes and not till the kharif crop 
is proved to be a complete failm-e. The gratuitous relief 
should be the last resource of all the measures; relief by 
means of advances for constructing pucea wells, bandhs and 
tanks are the most valuable. 

The agricultural condition of the district absolutely needs 
these improvements, and while affording relief to the labour¬ 
ing class it confers a permanent boon upon the country. 

These resources are especially liked by the educated people 
of the district. 

Although the district was not declared ‘ under famine,’ 
yet all the preliminary requisite measures of relief were 
taken, and this suppressed the full effect of scarcity in ad¬ 
vance and left no room for the operation of other measures. 

As TO Beiiei'-Woek:. 

1 .— Extent to which works of public relief may be 
available as Relief-Works. 

60, 51 and 52. May with advantage be answered by 
Government officers. 
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63. No metalled roads were consti-noted on relief-works, ants if the works vtere nmneroos and small, simply hccm&e RajaPartah 

Only earthen roads were made which will be indeed of much people will be able to leave their dependants comfortably at Bahadur 

future use if effectively repaired annually. home where, most probably, they would be relieved by gra-; Singh. 

64. There is ample room for construction of roads in this tnitous relief. • 

district. In fact there is no metalled road in the interior 

of the district. III. — Task-work and Piece-work. 


65. Where metal quarries are available in the neighbour¬ 
hood, its collection will afford full employment of relief- 
labour. 

66. No metal was collected in this district. 

67. I attach a great importance to construction of tanks 
in rice tracts—both as a means of supplying labour to 
distressed people and permanently benefiting the village. 

68. May with advantage be answered by Government 
servants. 

69. There were no tanks constructed here by the State ; 
advances were given to landlords for that purpose, and this, 

I think, is the best way of carrying out this kind of 
work. 

60. The number of works constructed in the district by 
landlords by the help of Government advances was not 
very large, and there is ample room for further extension 
of this kind of work. 

61 to 63, There are no impounding reservoirs in this 
district nor have I any experience of them. 

64 to 70. Can with advantage be answered by Govern¬ 
ment officers only. 

II.—As to large and small works and the distance 
test. 

71. The greatest distance at which the distressed inhabi¬ 
tants of a village may be induced to attend relief-work in 
my opinion is— 

(а) 4 miles when they return every night to their 

homes; 

(б) 20 miles when accommodation is provided on 

works. 

72. I do not think it will be practicable to withhold 
relief from all able-bodied persons who don’t attend on 
works, for amongst them would be found a considerable 
number who would, by reason of caste and family scruples, 
suffer any privations and not go on relief or in poor-house, 
and this would be defeating the Government policy of the 
famine-relief. 

73. I would strongly recommend conveying relief- 
labourers to long distances where they can earn better 
wages, provided that adequate arrangements be made for 
their return to their homes after the famine, otherwise 
serious difficulties may occur in emigrating districts^ to 
labour employers and landlords, 

74 and 76. In this district residence on works was not 
a rule nor was it a definite condition of relief ; those 
living in the vicinity returned to their homes, others 
remained on works at will. 

76. I do not consider the making of residence obligatory 
is necessary. Test-works, if opened at above distances 
with the conditions of task and wage as fixed in the Code, 
is a sufficient safeguard against profusion. 

77. I cannot cite any particular instance, but I know 
that it is extremely distasteful and sometimes impossible to 
reside on works for those few who have old and infirm 
dependants who are unfit to travel and must be left behind 
without any one to take care of them. 

78. It would, I think, be extremely difficult for the 
State to open so numerous works as to allow the majority 
of workers to return daily to their homes. 

79. As people living at a distance had, as a role, elected 
to reside on the works, and only those living in close 
neighbourhood returned to their homes, there was in this 
district no necessity to reduce the daily task, the scale of 
which was common for all able-bodied workers. 


84 to 113. I am unfortunately not able to reply to these ' 
questions as I have had no occasion to read Mr. Highamls 
final Notes, nor have I any experience of the task and piece* 
works as contemplated therein. 

IV.—Pelations of Civil and Public Works Officers in 
connection with the management of Melief-works. 

114 to 123. These also I am unable to reply to as there 
were only test-works opened in this disti-ict by Public Works 
Department under the supervision of the District Officers,. 
and some smaller works by the zemindars under the control 
of the District Officers. 

V.—Other details of management. 

124 to 127. These are intended for Government officers 
specially deputed for the purpose. 

128. There are no aboriginal hill tribes in this district. 

129. May be answered by Government officers only. 

130. lam in favour of kitchens for such children as are' 
parentless or as have been abandoned by their parents, with 
this qualification that if the child is of some known caste, 
who by custom or caste scruple do not use food cooked by 
others, they may be given cash or grain doles, arrangement 
being made for cooking their food in the manner consistent, 
with their custom or caste. 

131 and 132. For Government officers only. 

VI,-A.—Interference with the supply of labour to private 
employers. 

Sections 133 to 139. For Government officers only. 

VI-B.—Interference with the supply of labour to private 
employers. 

140. There was no injury caused to any works opened hy 
me, as few men from my estate attended the relief-works. 

141. I did not find it necessary to revise or enhance rates 
on account of opening of works by Government, but I had 
somewhat increased the wage of my own accord as a measure 
of relief to people in my estate. 

142 and 143. None of my works were interfered with, nor 
was there any chance of my making a complaint in that 
respect. 

144. There were only few private works in progress at the 
time and more were wanted; the opening of Government 
test-works was therefore much needed in order to keep the 
hands and mouths of distressed men together. Had it not 
been done, many would have died of sheer starvation. 

145. The manner in which the work was executed in this 
district was, in my opinion, satisfactory. 

146. Yes; Ido not think that, even if Government had 
made avi'angements for the rate of grain to all labourers on 
works below the market-rate, I would have been able to 
supply employment to more than I did. The scope of my 
work was rather small, and I could not open a large work so 
as to attract a very large population. But I certainly 
consider that if a number of wealthy and philanthropic 
landlords take upon themselves to open relief-works under 
such encouraging circumstances, there would be a world 
of good to all concerned, while the Government burden will 
be comparatively lightened. I fear, however, such men of 
means and sense are few and far between in the Province, 
even if Government were to agree so far to interfere with 
the well-known maxim of free trade. 

147. None. 


80. I have no data to enable me to give the average cost 
of hutting accommodation per worker. 

81 and 82. The works were in full progress at a time 
when winter bad subsided. In very few cases was it neces¬ 
sary to give blankets to workers or dependa.nts. I do not 
remember of any ease in which health was injured by cold 
or discomfort on works. 

83. I had had no experience, but when applied to this 
district I consider that there will be fewer number of depend.- 


As to Gratuitous Belief. 

148. The Provincial Report shows that the number of 
persons relieved in poor-house and gratuitously at times in 
the month of February 1897, when great distress prevailed 
was 1,094 and 4,563 respectively, or • 12 and • 50 per cent 
of total population. 

149 and 150. The recipients of gratuitous relief were 
mainly friendless old men, women, young children of 

2n2 
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SaiaPartah agricultural and labouring classes in rural areas and also 
Pahadur men and women who had been by privations so broken down 
Singh, that they were unable to do work of any kind. 

151. These men in ordinary years were supplied by their 
relatives who could earn sufBcient wages on agricultural 
works enabling them to support their dependants, but during 
famine there was no employment of any kind available. 
Others subsisted upon their own daily labour. 

152. Gratuitous relief was given at times to very old 
men, women, and young children, and also to some parda- 
nashin ladies of higher caste who could not go to any work 
and were otherwise friendless. 

163. Government officers may, with advantage, be 
required to answer this question. 

164. Where there are various private works opened in a 
district, the number of labourers on test relief-works may 
possibly be small, but there seems no reason why the number 
of men on gratuitous relief should diminish accoi’dingly. 
There are but few such private employers who care to spend 
more on gratuitous relief than on wages for work done. 

165. If the dependants are such that they can, without 
such inconvenience and risk, move with their relatives on 
works, it is better to relieve them on works, for there they 
will have the benefit of being nursed by them ; otherwise 
they must be relieved at their homes. 


id) It would be difficult to secure attendance of all old 
and infirm, infants and friendless as the recipi¬ 
ents will be. 

(e) It will be too expensive and perhaps will involve 
waste of food. 

166. I certainly consider that it would be difficult if not 
impracticable to maintain a sufficient number of kitchens so 
as to be within the reach of all. 

167. Gratuitous relief in tliis district was given in the form 
of money and I think it preferable from many considera¬ 
tions, although the recipients prefer grain to money. 

168. The relief was given in the actual houses of the 
people and not at a central place in this district. 

169. I did not come across or hear of any case of malversa¬ 
tion or extortion on the part of distributor's or other 
subordinates. 

170. This has been answered under question 158. 

171. The greatest contribution towards private gratuitous 
relief was made by the Indian Famine Charitable Relief 
Fund, which spent nearly R60,000 over it. Besides this, 
some of the great Taluqdars of the district and well-to-do 
landlords supplemented the State relief by distributing food 
and clothing to the poor and starting private relief-works 
for the benefit of the sufferers. 


166. I do not see any reason why an incapable person 
should suffer for the obstinacy of his relative who declines 
to go on relief-work ; to refuse relief to such men would be 
defeating the benevolent policy of taking the responsibility 
of saving the lives of the people where famine prevails. 

167. Amongst low castes the gratuitous relief is certainly 
very popular and would be gladly accepted by capable or 
incapable alike. But these people are generally poor. 

158. The precautions taken in distribution of gratuitous 
relief were as follows :— 

(a) When the stress of famine began to tell heavily on 
the people, pargana officers visited the distressed 
manzas, inspected the gratuitous recipients in 
person by the help of a list made by Patwari, 
headman or other reliable persons, and revised 
the list after a careful enquiry on the spot. 
These, when complete, were sent to the District 
Officers for approval. 

(i) In each village a reliable person was appointed 
distributor of daily doles, for which he was 
provided with a sum equal to last him ordinarily 
for a fortnight. 

(o) Circle officers visited every village at least once, if 
not more, in a fortnight, and asoertainod if any 
addition or alteration was required in distribu¬ 
tion, and to see whether actual and full payments 
were made to the recipients or not. The pargana 
officers were always on the move and kept a 
careful watch on the recipients, over distributors 
and circle officers, and reviewed the list and 
recipients wherever they went as necessity 
occurred. 

169. This form of relief necessarily requires more super- 


As to Poor-houses. 

172. The population of poor-houses was particularly large 
in the months of January and February 1897. 

173. The iumates of the poor-houses were chiefly drawn 
from labouring classes who had become incapable for work 
by continued privations. 

174. Men of higher class and respectability will sooner die 
than go to poor-house to seek relief. 

175. I could not mark any increased reluctance in the 
famine to accept poor-house relief than in the previous 
famine. 

176. The mortality of the poor-house was in no way higher 
than in neighbouring villages. A few cases of deaths which 
occurred in poor-houses were of persons who came in an 
utterly wretched condition whom no amount of care and 
treatment could rescue. 

177. So far as I remember, there was a comparatively 
small number of persons in poor-houses who had wandered 
from other districts and none was from Native States. 

178. It appeared from the physical condition of most of 
the inmates, entering at the time of the poor-house, and 
their children that the distr&ss mu.st have been very acute 
and have caused desolation in many houses and of much 
property. 

179. It was a rule to send all inmates of the poor-house 
who became physically fit to work on to their homes when 
they could be properly so disposed of. 

180. As far as I think the ration allowed in the poor- 
house was sufficient to preserve life. Milk and mild kinds of 
grains were allowed to the sick and convalescent. 


vising staff than any other. 

160. The acceptance of cash and grain doles does not plao« 
any caste stigma upon any class; but there are high cast® 
Brahmans and Chhatris and Mnsalmans who dislike thi® 
kind of relief and assign a sort of social disgrace iu accept¬ 
ing it. 

161. I do not consider that State relief dries up private 
and village charity. They are few who can afford to give it, 
and they give it solely as a cn-stomary obligation or religious 
duty which nothing would cast off. 

162 and 163. Friendless females could advantageously^ be 
employed on needlework and thread-spinning. The assist¬ 
ance to the landowners to undertake the construction of 
tanks or roads will not, in my opinion, relieve the man 
really in want of gratuitous relief. 

164 and 165. I prefer cash doles to the supply of cooked 
food from a central kitchen for the following reasons:— 

(a) The arrangement of distribution will be very 
tedious. 

(5) The estimates of the rations to be cooked daily will 
be difficult to make. 


181. The Rules and Appendices of the Famine Code as to 
the management of poor-honsesare very explicit and detailed 
and in all respects suitable. I do not think any amend¬ 
ments or improvements are necessary. 

182. There is a class of professional beggars other than 
religious mendicants who would never work for any oonsid* 
eration and who, in many ways and forms, trench upon 
the charity which should properly go to other really needy 
persons. For such parsons legal powers are necessary to 
enable the officers to detain them and compel them to work. 

183. In this district light work such as sweeping, leapoing, 
washing, was done in poor-house by the inmates who were 
capable of doing work. In my opinion there is no objection 
to their being required to do some light work, such as 
twisting strings, making ropes, etc., etc. 

1P4. No compulsion was used to detain persons in poor- 
houses ; every inmate could leave when ho liked. Thera 
were no escapes nor abrupt departures from the poor-houses. 

As to Pelief-Centres, 

185 to 192. There were no relief-centres in this district. 


(c) That ail classes of people will not be able to benefit Gratuitous relief was distributed to persons at their resi- 
themselves thereby on account of caste obliga- dence. In my opinion, making of rclirf-eentres at the oom- 

mencement of measures at a distance of, say, 6 miles from 
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the distressed place, will be a good test, and as the number 
of recipients increases and distress intensifies, borne distri¬ 
bution should be adopted. 

As to relief-KUchens. 

193 to 197. There were no relief-kitchens in this district 
and therefore I had little experience of them. My opinion 
as regards their utility as a relief-measure I have expressed 
while replying to question 16 i. 

193. It is preferable to give money doles to non-working 
children. I do not think that the object of relieving these 
souls will be jeopardised by their allowance being entrusted 
to their parents or relatives. Parents, so long as they get a 
half-belly full, and that even at intervals, will not sao their 
children starve. 

As to Loans to Cultivators and Land-holders, 

199. Advances were freely made to landowners and culti¬ 
vators for land improvement and for seed-grain and cattle, 
the exact amount of which will be known from Government 
records. 

200. The recipients of advances for land improve monts 
have, to my best knowledge, spent the amount on the employ¬ 
ment of labour. 

201. Advances for cattle and seed-grain have in fact 
proved very beneficial to the cultivating class, and these 
sorts of advances were liberally distributed to the cultivators 
with due regard to security. More money could, I think, 
not have been spent without risk. 

202. May with advantage be answered by Government 
officers. 

203. No advance wore given to the landowners and culti¬ 
vators for purchase of food in this district. 

204 to 206. In my opinion advances for food should not 
be given till other measures of advances be shown to have 
not given adequate relief. Even then, it should be given to 
those who would not go on relief-works and would not ac¬ 
cept charitable relief. To give advances for food to those 
who can accept charitable relief is to prolong their misery 
and risk the money, part of which could usefully go as 
charitable relief, and besides such a measure would involve 
a very large outlay. 

207. Both suspensions and remissions of revenue were 
allowed in this district as a relief measure. The Famine 
Report shows that the suspensions amounted to 4'19 per cent, 
and remissions to 12‘08 per cent, of the total demand. 

208. The law, so far as I know, does not provide for corres¬ 
ponding suspensions and remissions being given in rent to 
the tenants in case of famine, and I think the Famine Code 
should provide for it. Measures however are, I hope, in 
progress for relief of tenants in this respect. 

209. This kind of relief will indeed be very beneficial to 
land-owning and cultivating classes. 

210. I hope that suspended revenue will be realised 
without much severity, should seasons be good and if pay¬ 
ment by instalments be allowed. 

211. The suspended revenue and rent should certainly be 
realised in instalments and not at once. 

212. I do not advocate that the suspended rent should 
carry interest. 

213. I do not think Government has power in its adminis¬ 
trative capacity to direct suspensions of rent in revenue-free 
estates, and I think it is necessary. 

214. Yes; I certainly think in the case of self-cultivating 
proprietors in temporarily-settled districts, the proper course 
IS to remit the revenue at once when crops fall below 4 
annas in the rupee. 

216. I can give no exact figures, but from general observ¬ 
ations I say that the private indebtedness of landlords and 
tenants has increased enormously and there should now be 
not more than 15 per cent, amongst landlords and 6 per 
cent, amongst tenants who are not in debt. 

As to Hit Use made of "Forests, 

216 to 219. There is no jungle in this district, no reply 
can therefore be given for these questions. 

As to Orphans. 

220. The orphans maintained by the State during the 
famine should, in my opinion, be made over at the end of 


famine to trustworthy well-disposed men who have the will¬ 
ingness and means to roar them up. Others may be sent 
to orphanages, so far as possible, of the community to which 
they belong. 

221. There does not appear to be an obligation upon 
Government to bear the expenses of orphans while in orphan¬ 
ages, and if care wore taken to send different classes of 
orphans to appropriate orphanagos, I think no charge will 
be demanded by the administrators. I think if the Govern¬ 
ment will only countenance the movement, it would not be 
difficult to form a Committee of influential and wealty men 
to contribute for a fund for the maintenance of orphanages 
of different communities. 

As to "Private Charitable Belief as an Auxiliary to 
State Belief. 

222. The objects of the Indian Famine Charitable Fund, 
as notified in the G-azette of India, are in themselves com¬ 
plete and well-conceived. But I would suggest that the 
maintenance and preservation of the agricultural cattle 
during the time of famine might well be taken within its 
scope. Government and the Charitable Fund benevolently 
did BO much for suffering human beings; but this class of 
being, so essential for agriculture and the public at large 
starved^ to death by thousands in the late famine without 
a helping hand to save them. To improve their breed and 
number should likewise form part of object IV as it would 
go a long way towards enabling the tenant to recover his 
lost status. 

223. I do not think any of the fonr objects trench upon 
the field of Government relief operations. 

224. The Government can be said to be responsible for 
maintaining the orphans during the time of famine only. 
So far the object may appear to conflict with the broad prin¬ 
ciples of the policy, but that, in my opinion, is an almost 
neiigeable quantity. 

225. The second object may, I think, stand as it is. If a 
private person undertakes to maintain persons who otherwise 
should have got gratuitous relief from Government, I do not 
think the Government prestige will be lowered in allowing 
him to do so. 

236 & 227. There are three classes of persons coming under 
Object III— 

(1) Those who are too scrupulous to accept any kind of 

charity in any shape. 

(2) Those who consider it a social disgrace to openly 

accept charity. 

(3) Widows, friendless women of respectable families 

who, by custom, do not appear in public, and 
children dependent upon them. 

For the first class of people it would be well to advance 
money for food without interest. For the second class 
advances and charitable relief both, as may appear suitable 
in particular cases, may be tried. For the third class appro¬ 
priate monthly allowance should be made. 

227. Cheap grain-shops for the use of the above would 
indeed be beneficial, but such a course will be attended with 
many difficulties. I prefer giving advances freely where such 
people may require. 

228. It will, I think, interfere with free trade in principle 
;f not directly in practice. 

229. No such shops were opened here. 

230. The most deserving to be relieved under object IV 
are the tenants who lost their all in famine and who saved 
their lives on famine-works, and also those who managed to 
pull through the famine, but have not the i-esources to com¬ 
mence a new life. I do not think any class distinction is 
needed for distributing this relief. 

231. I certainly think that it would be of the greatest effect 
to begin_giving this relief just before the commencement of 
the agricultural _ season and to those who are likely to break 
down and not wait till the distress has subsided. But to 
carry this principle in practice will require great discrim¬ 
ination and may cause inequality in distribution. 

232. I think that the Charity Fund should not be 
generally applied to tenants in a position to get statutory 
loans from_tenants. There may be amongst them those who 
are otherwise in better circumstances as well as those who 
have nothing but their honesty to recommend them and can 
get sureties. _ To apply the fund to the former will amount 
to not applying it to the use for which it is intended. 

233. It may with advantage be applied to supplementing 
the taqavi advances to those who are otherwise needy. 
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234. It is useful iu tlie way of laving infused vigour in 
a body kept alive by artificial respiration and medical treat¬ 
ment. 

235. The relief was distributed in the shape of— 

(a) Supplementing Government gratuitous relief. 

{b) Supplying clothing and money to buy clothing to 
those receiving g-ratuitous relief from Govern¬ 
ment. 

(e) Maintaining orphans. 

(d) Supplying clothing and money doles to respectable 

poor. 

(e) Supplying money to poor cultivators for purchasing 

cattle and seed-grains. 

286. The number of personsh'elieved were 

Object I . . . . , 7,762 

„ 11 . 7 

„ III.1,694 

„ IV.7,413 

237 and 2S8. The most popular was helping parda nashin 
ladies and widows, and it evoked the greatest gratitude. 

239 and 240. It was extremely necessary as well as right to 
^end the bulk of the fund in helping broken-down tenants, 
and it did substantial good to the persons helped, and resulted 
in great economic advantage to the country generally. 

241. There are no figures; biit a considerable rabi area 
was sown by the aid from this Fund. 

As to ^migrants and Wanderers. 

242. The number of starving wanderers found in this 
district, as far as I know, was very small, and no special 
arrangement was rendered necessary for their relief. Every 
officer in charge of a Police-station had some money in his 
hands for this pniposc, and every wanderer that was found 
was at once sent to the nearest poor-house. 

243. There are in this district no jungle people or people 
who habitually emigrate. 

244 to 247. There having been no wanderers or emigrants 
in this district, I am spared the necessity of replying to 
these gucries. 

As to the Mortality during the Famine Period. 

_ 248. I have no statistics. The Famine Eeport, however, 
shows that_the average death per mille in the last decade was 
31'69 and in the late famine year 3S'63. 

249. Of the small increase in death-rates none or very 
little can be ascribed to direct effect of the famine; but in¬ 
direct effect of scarcity is rc-sponsible for most of' it, as far 
as I think, though It dwindles into nothing considering the 
immensity of calamity through which the district has passed. 

250. This satisfactory state of things is undoubtedly due 
to successful administration of famine-relief operations. 

261. In ordinary dry years the lower death-rate is, as far 
as I thrnk, due to cessation or infrequency of diseases that 
follow after the first fall of rains and intensity of weather 
and comparative purity of water which gets adulterated 

with impurities carried by rain-water into the sub-stratum 

in the ramy season. In the famine year, 1896, a far more 
non-sparing disease—" the privation and starvation 
clung to the people all through the year. The comparative 
freedom from disease for a few months (though they account 
for the greatest mortality in a year) could not mask the 
effect of an enduring famine, which no amount of favourable 
weather could reduce. 

253. Cholera did not break out in any epidemic or aggra¬ 
vated form during the famine year in this district. I do 
not therefore suppose that mortality resulted from shortness 
01 supply 01 potable water. 

263. The dietary of this district is very poor. During 
famine it became worse. Lower classes had for months to 
live upon mango-seeds, mahuas.and grass-seeds. Cooked 
gram food was a luxury. A good deal of mortality may 
dSy * ascribed to this unwholesome and insufficient 

254. The diet supplied to poor-house inmates was suffi- 

works No cooked food was supplied on 

266, I cannot state the number of deaths directly due 
to starvation, but they were very few. The number of 
children abandoned by parents was also not large. 


266 and 257- I did not observe one single case of death 
caused on account of failure to give timely help, nor did I ^ 
find the State relief-measures defective in principle or 
practice. 

As to the Pressure of Population. 

259 to 261. There is no data to reply to these questions, 
hut I have always noticed iu the Government Gazettes that 
there has been continually increase of birth-rate over the 
death-rate. 

262 and 263. I do not attribute increase of population 
solely to the natural and unrestrained fecundity of the 
people. Fecundity existed in the Hindu and Mahomedan 
rules as much as now; Mahomedans freely contracted four 
marriages (an incident now less frequently found). The 
Hindus freely enjoyed the license which their religion 
allowed them for taking many women in marriage, and yet 
the population is not known to have then reached its present 
level. It seems to me, therefore, that fecundity is not on 
the increase, but is rather less; but the real cause is that 
the death-rate, which counterbalanced the increase in birth¬ 
rate, has considerably fallen. The tradition shows that, in 
the Hindu Rule, the empire was divided into petty estates 
and we had nearly in every 60 years a “ Bharath ” in which 
the warlike instincts of the people found vent in fighting 
with each other. In every 12 years and 6 years, we had a 
“ Kumbh ” and “ Kumbhi ” in which death resulted in 
many forms. In the Mahomedan Rule, with constant 
fights and persecutions, there was never a time of peace, and 
the angel of death always vied with the angel of birth. In 
the British Rule, unnatural deaths are almost unknown • 
the popniition must of necessity increase. Again there are 
now in India a large contingent of foreign people hitherto 
unknown in Indian History, and to these causes must be 
added the welcome reforms in. suppression of infanticide 
“ Sati,’’ epidemics and crime, in sanitary improvements 
and in introduction of a humane penal law. 

264 and 265. There can bo no doubt that the cultivated 
area has considerably increased and that means of irrigation 
and improvement of land have also a good deal enhanced. 
But all these are not and cannot be sufficient to meet the* 
wants of the increased population in the same scale as before. 
The cultivated area has nearly reached its limit, and what 
is reclaimed is taken from unpromising soil. It is a belief 
amongst natives that extensive cultivation reduces the 
producing power of the land. Improvements in irrigation, 
manure and soil may make up this loss of power, yet the 
increase in cultivation must stop somewhere, whereas that in 
population must go on. These growing elements have and 
are gradually rendering the land incapable to meet suffi¬ 
ciently the wants of the population on account of which the 
food-stocks must become less, the demands must increase 
and the prices must naturally rise. 

266. I do not consider that the wages of labouring classes 
have increased as rapidly as the prices of food. 

267. Ordinarily, increase in population must bring decline 
in the wages of the working class. When prices rise, the 
working classes would demand higher wages if they have 
the holding power (*. e., food-stocks) sufficient not only to 
enable them to enforce higher demands, but also to meet the 
wants of their own increasing number. If they have not 
this powei;, they would not demand more and their wage 
must remain stationary or would increase only so much as 
external pressure of work on the employer may bring abont. 

It follows therefore that increase in population and rise in 

prices, unaccompanied by a corresponding rise in wages of 
the working class, who cover the major part of the popula¬ 
tion, indicates diminished stock of food in the country or 
that the food-stock, if it exists at all, is very unfairly dis¬ 
tributed or closed up so as not to be within the reach of all. 
In this state of things scarcity would surely intensify into 
actual famine under conditions of dearer food and greater 
number of people earning low '- 


268. Under the present state of the progress of things, 
notwithstanding all advantages of irrigation and improve¬ 
ments, there should come a time when the soil will be quite 
unable to support all its children. 

269 to 271. I do not quite take an alarmist’s view that 
India is at the present moment unable to meet the wants of 
its population. Them is yet ample room in improvement of 
agriculture, which would partly ward off the crisis for a 
long time. The people are yet highly conservative in their 
ideas of home and religion, and the time perhaps is not yet 
come when emigration to an extended scale can be safely 
attempted. As education and culture increases, people wHI 
be easily amenable to self-restraint and emigration. As a 
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preliminary measure contingents of tlie native army with dealer at a still higher rate. In this manner transfers SwaPwila 5 

■ increased salaries should be more frequently drafted to other continued on till, when the cart was actually unloaded, the -tSaMur 

British colonies on duty and there kindly treated and allowed price of the grain had risen a good deal^ in, say, two hours 

to return home after a certain period so as to encourage before it was physically purchased. This practice was almost —“ 

others and lessen their scruples. of usual occurrence. 

272. So far as I know it is only in canal-irrigated tracts 289. I think that nearly all the grain pits nnd godowns 

that malaria is found to geiuninate. Well and tank irri- of grain-dealers, few as they are, had been opened and depleted 

gation has not, I think, been so complained of; the former at the close of the famine. 

cannot reduce the fecundity of the whole population. Even 290 and -91. There are very few landowners and large 

in canal-ii’rigated tracts experts would devise means to cultivators who had surplus stocks of food-grain, and these 

exterminate the germs. To let this malaria involuntarily they had kept for their own use. I have not noticed any who ■ 

establish an equilibrium between death and birth would not gojj. Jt to grain-dealers. 

be a thing to be desired. 292 . As far as I am aware, there is little wholesale dealing 

practised in this district. 

As io lhe Ordinary Food oj the People. 293 ^^3 094 . The village grain-dealer does not ordinarily 

273. The food-grains of well-to-do labourers and artisans store more grain than is necessary for carrying on his deal- 

of this district are as follows:_ with the tenant and for his own consumption and sells 

^ T> 1 ' 1 IT an olf his surplus to central grain-dealers. The landlord does 

In summer._ ^Barley, gram and peas, or all throe cultivate more than is necessary for his own use ; the 

mixed m the shape of bread, and arhar or peas in available land he disposes of on cash rents, and 

the shape ot dhal or curne. therefore he seldom takes to storing the grain. The tenant 

In winter .—Juar and bajra for bread ; arhar for ordinarily is obliged immediately to sell his produce to pay 
dhal. off his rent to his landlord and debt to his mahajans. The 


274. One full meal in the evening. Parched gram in 
the day. Bi'ead and dhal and vegetables are eatables and 
only water constitutes the drinkable. Milk and wine are 
luxuries. 

275. When the above grains are not available, makra, 
sawan and kakun are the alternatives; and when even these 
fail, mahuas and mango-seeds are used in the shape of bread 
or with parched grain. 

276. Mahna mixed with other grain is considered more 
palatable. 

277 . I know of none. 

278 and 279. In poor-house wheat, barley, gram and arhar* 
were used and the inmates were allowed full meals twice a 

day. 

280. There were no complaints. 

281. I am not aware of the prison dietary. 

As to Food-stoch and Prices. 

282. The oounti'y having suffered from three succoessive 
bad years, the food-stock of the country had certainly much 
diminished, but that there was still a good deal of surplus 
during the famine cannot be denied. The frequent transit 
of grain from one place to another on the one hand and not 
infrequent undue speculation on the part of traders 
and holding up for high profits were, to a certain extent, also 
answerable for the great rise. 

283. Taking normal years into consideration, the prices 
of grain that are usually exported have risen by nearly 5i) 
per cent, within the last 20 years, though there is not so much 
increase in other grains as would appear from the following 
table:— 

1872. 1892. 

Mds. sr, oh. Mds. sr ch, 

Eice . . . . , 0 18 0 0 13 12 

Wheat. 0 21 8 0 14 3 


large cultivators even do not store more than they require 
for their own consumption, there being a growing tendency 
all ronnd to convert the grain into cash. All the disposable 
grain thus finds its way into the hands of the central grain- 
dealer, who exports it by railway and road to seaports and 
to different parts of the country. There are also some local 
grain-dealers of course who store grain and retain sufficient 
to carry on gi'ain trade within the district. Prom this it 
will be seen that the habit of storing grain has considerably 
diminished in the people, and has been lost sight of in the 
activity of trade. There is, however, sufficient private trade 
agency in the district to import freely in case of failure of 
crops. 

295 and 296. The labouring classes mostly asked for relief 
and woi'e relieved. Other classes wore sparingly represented 
among recipients. 

297. Both the non-agrioultural and agricultural employ¬ 
ments fell off. 

298. The wages of any class of labourers, artizans, and 
servants did not go up on account of high prices because 
they had not the holding power necessary to enforce higher 
wages. 

299. The competition of foreign goods and of goods pro¬ 
duced by Indian mills is said to have seriously reduced the 
purchasing power of the skilled class of native artizans such 
as weavers, blacksmiths and carpenters, and many of them 
have left their profession and turned labourers or servants. 

300. The comparative paucity of panic in the oountiy 
and almost total stoppage of emigration and home abandon¬ 
ment in the late famine are good evidences of increased 
power of resistance in the people ; but when side by side 
with it are taken into consideration the extensive measures 
of relief adopted to combat with the calamity and the huge 
machinery of trade at work for carrying food-grains from 
one place to another facilitated by extended means of com¬ 
munication, the power of resistance in the people themselves 
does not appear to be materially very great. 


Barley . , 

Juar and bajra 


0 30 4 0 21 8 

0 2S 4 0 23 0 

(Hot exported.) 


301. There appeared to be no general reluctance to go to 
poor-house or to relief-works among lower classes. 


Gram and peas . . . 0 22 4 0 19 4 

(not much exported.) 

This would show that depreciation of the rupee had its 
share in the rise of prices. I don’t think there is now any 
prospect of prices ever falling at rates less than those given 
for 1892, and therefore consider the rise permanent. 

284. The grain-dealers were more than usually active in 
grain trade during the famine. 

285. The district being without a railway and having 
few roads in a good many villages which were remote from 
central marts and town markets the prices were slightly 
higher than market-rates. 


31 >2. Those who possessed jewellery, brass pots and cattle, 
did not go to poor-house or relief till they had disposed of them 
in supporting themselves. Fail in the value of silver was no 
consideration to them. 

303. In a country like India, where the bulk of food-stock 
is in the hands of traders and where the reins of prices are also 
in their hands, it is unlikely tliat they will accept any terms 
which would have a chance of curtailing their power, and 
inducing them to any terms would amount to an interference 
in private trade. 

304. No merchant in this district imported rice direct 
from Burma ; a good deal of Burma rice, however, was 
imported by second-hand trade from Allahabad. 


286. People on relief-works always bought their grain at 
market-rates. 

287. Sp far as I am aware there were no exports from 
;his district. 

288. Professional grain-dealers, such as hanias and maha- 
jans, mpde enormous profits during the famine, mostly by 
■speculation, in the following manner :—Suppose on arrival 
of a cart of imported grain a local grain-dealer purchased 
the whole lot from the importer at a certain rate. Before 
unloading, however, another dealer purchased from the first 
at a little higher rate, hut only to retransfer if to a third 


305. As far as I know, stocks of food-grain such as rice 
wheat, maize, juar, barley, peas, and oats can be imported 
from Em-ope, China, Japan, America, Australia and New 
Zealand, etc. I do not think it would ordinarily be advan¬ 
tageous and politic for Government to import largo quanti¬ 
ties of grain from the above countries to supply the poor- 
house and relief-works—( 1 ) because such a measure would 
probably not bring about much pecuniary ' gain,'while the 
risk of transit would be comparatively large ; ( 2 ) because the 
arrangement for its protection and transport from one place 
to another and from work to work will be almost unwieldy j 
( 8 ) because it will, in principle, interfere with private trade’. 
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KINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Written statements of evidence by voluntary witnesses, N. W. P. and Oudb, not examined by tbe 

Commission. 


Written statement of evidence hy the Meerut, dated 3rd March 189S. 


Heed. Mr, My experience of famine dates back twenty years or more. 

J. Craioford. Trom 1876 to 1878, I was Acting Colonial Chaplain at 

- Galle in Ceylon. There we had famine. The Sinhalese 

towns-people and villagers were in great want of food, and 
Tamil coolies came down from Morawa Korle with limbs 
like thin sticks. The circumstances were brought before me, 
because when the Government Agent was absent ftom the 
Friend in Need Society, I acted as Chairman. We increased 
our subscriptions and Government gave us substantial aid. 
At first we gave away rice. It was impossible to meet 
the demands. Thereupon I suggested that we should sell 
rice to those in need at the ordinary market value. This 
plan enabled us to arrange for a supply of food. The diffi¬ 
culties in the way of importing rice, the staple food of the 
people, were very great. One merchant was practically 
ruined by the fall in price of rice which he had bought at 
a high rate in the Continent of Asia. 

On my return from furlough in the end of 1896, there 
was scarcity in this district and food for the million was 
dear. Even on my way up from Calcutta, I did not see 
sights like those which presented themselves to the eye of a 
traveller at Galle, 20 years ago. In Delhi, so far as my 
local observations reached, indications of famine were wanting. 
Some Christians of my own denomination came to me from 
other places pleading poverty. The impression which 1 got 
was that the mendicant class was better off than at ordinary 
times. The Commissioner of the day pressed me for my 
epinion, so that I am not speaking from a hazy recollection 
when I say that there was not any hardship^ visible at 
Meerut, beyond the difficulty felt by all classes in making 
ends meet. 

It is needful to call attention to the disposal of orphan 
girls. A letter appeared in The Christian of March 25th, 
1897, showing that fifty-five orphan girls had been sent to 
the American Methodists at Bareilly, a military station, 
twenty to them at Cawnpore, another military station, and 
fifty to Aligarh, the site of a rest camp, where soldiers are 
even more restless and open to temptation than they are in 
garrison. There would be far less ground for objection if the 
American Methodist Episcopal appointments were always 
made with due regard to character. Among what seem to 
us immoral appointments was the admission, in the face of 


a protest before two witnesses, of a teacher dismissed 
by another mission for undoubted incest, — adultery 
with his living wife’s sister, a girl of twelve or thirteen. 
Tlie existence of these “ weak or unworthy native preachers ” 
is admitted in a letter in The Christian, November 25th of 
1897. Contact with these “ weak and unworthy native 
preachers ” does not raise the moral tone of soldiers, to whom 
the Christian calling would otherwise be strength and 
worth. With this experience, girls have been taken to mili¬ 
tary stations and a large rest camp. 

Appendix I.—''The Christian,” November 23th, 1897, 
Missionary Possibilities by Bishop J. M. Thoburn .—“I 
wish first of all to say in all frankness that in not a few in¬ 
stances we have met with humiliating failure. In some cases 
a hundred or more have been known to DENY THEIR 
BAPTISM * within a week of receiving it. In other cases 
wrak or unworthy native preachers have baptised large num¬ 
bers without proper scrutiny, and have afterwards failed to 
make any adequate provision for their instruction. Some of 
these failures have caused ns intense grief and mortification, 
and yet after eight years’ experience of this work I do not 
hesitate to say that the total result has been, if not satisfac¬ 
tory, yet the best I have known in India. In other werds, 
if India is to be Christianised we must all make up our 
minds that sooner or later the people will be around us by 
the ten thousand, asking to show them how to begiu the 
Cltristian life. When that day comes, in spite of all our best 
effiorts, many things will happen which would now shock 
our IDEAS OP CHRISTIAN PROPRIETY * in general, 
and of the observances of Christian worship especially. 

IL — Theo dore Parler, —“ All the popular vices are sure to 

Amerkau Authorities. churches on their side.” 

“ The American churches launch 
their feeble thunders in defence of every popular wicked¬ 
ness.” “ (The A. M. E. is an American hciy. Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Wesleyan and other churches in his day were 
largely European.) 

III. —Century Magazine, August 1886, page 622.— 

“ But almost every village has.too many ministers for 

good morals.” 

IV. —Ex-President Harrison .—“ But we are a dull 
people as to internal assaults upon the integrity and purity 
of public administrations.” 


Jiai Nihal 
Chand 
Bahadur. 


Written statement of evidence by Eai Nihal Chanh Bahadhe, Honorary Secretary, Zamindar Association, 

Muzaffarnagar, dated 21st March 1898. 


1 have the honour to submit the following memorial on 
behalf of the Zemindar A8sociatIcn,_Muzuffarnagar, for the 
consideration of the Famine Commission. 

The exertions of Government to mitigate the evils of 
famine which raged through the length and breadth of 
India at one and the same time last year, and the success 
with which they were crowned, are so conspicuous that they 
need no further comment. People of all classes are ex¬ 
tremely indebted to Government, and they have met with 
a fresh proof as to how much our benign Government is 
ready to help us in times of need. 

The last but not the least important measure taken by the 
liberal Government in connection with the famine adminis- 
stration is the appointment of this Indian Famine Commis¬ 
sion which is appointed to take advantage of the extensive 
experience gained in the present famine and to make sugges¬ 
tions to Government for preventing famines in future and 
for mitigating their evils. 

The Famine Commission has invited the public to put 
before them any information on the subject, and therefore 
the Association has the honor to put the following sugges¬ 
tions before them for due consideration :— 

1. Irrigation from, wells. 

Irrigation is the only thing .that can be relied upon as a 
safeguard against famine. Canal irrigation is a system 


which can be utilized where circumstances permit and upon 
which the Government has already devoted its full attenticn 
but it is beyond human power to extend it all over the 
country. Irrigation from wells seems to be the only safe¬ 
guard provided by nature against famines. Now it is to 
be seen whether it would be more advantageous to the people 
if canal irrigation were to supersede well irrigation. In 
the opinion of the Association this should not be allowed on 
the following grounds : — 

(1) The lands irrigated from wells are not in any 
way more benefited by canal irrigation, and 
therefore the quantity of water used in such lands 
lying near the mouths of canals can be spared 
with great advantage for dry lands which lie at 
a greater distance from the mouths of canals 
and where water does not reach now. 

(2) It is an admitted fact that the climate of a country 

is corrupted to some extent by the abundance of 
canal irrigation. If canal irrigation be not 
permitted in lands which have the advantage of 
containing good wells, it will check the above 
evil to some extent as the lands irrigated from 
wells are not allowed to absorb so much water 
as the canal irrigated ones do. 

(3) Wells, when not used for irrigation, are getting, 
out of repair day by day and therefore cannot b» 


• The worda in capital letters are iu The Christian, 
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(9) The people themselves, both Hindus and Maho- 
medans, consider the sinking of wells a charity 
of the best kind, and their religions precepts 
ordain them very strictly on the point. Accord¬ 
ingly they are always bent upon sinking wells 
for drinking as well as for irrigation purposes, 
but there are some difficulties and drawbacks in 
their way as of getting good sinkers and instrn- 
ments, etc. If the Government be pleased to 
help them in this respect the Association has no 
doubt that many more wells can be sunk 
by the people themselves every year. 

(10) It may also be added here that, in a peenniary 
point of view, these wells will not only be bene¬ 
ficial to tenants or at the famine time only, 
but will cause great improvement in rental and 
land revenue to the benefit of both the land¬ 
holders and the Government all the years round 
of plenty and scarcity. 

II. — Improvement of breed and number of cattle. 

The importance of this subject cannot be denied, but 
the question is, what the I'aminc Commission has to do with 
it. The Association beg to point out that even wells and 
canals arc of no use without an active help of bullocks. If 
a tenant has a good well for irrigation and is possessed of a 
sufficient number of bnllccks, he can feed not only himself, 
his family, and his bullocks, but can provide food for good 
many of his neighbours, however keen the famine may be, 
and therefore this question is most relevant. Everybody 
knows the importance of this subject, but nothing can be 
done without the Government help. The Government has 
done very much in improving the breed of horses to meet 
the requirements of the Military Department, and it can 
adopt similar suitable measures to improve the cattle breed¬ 
ing also. It will bo mere waste of time of the Commission 
if we mention in detail why the condition of bullocks is so 
poor in the country and how it can be impi'ovod. These are 
the things for future consideration. But it .should be 
admitted that it also deserves full attention of the Famine 
Commission. 


used oven in times of emergency. When the 
people and the bullocks give up the practice 
of well irrigation, they cannot take advantage 
of the existence of a well when they want to 
do so. 

(4) The people of ^ the country use the water of 
wells for drinking purposes. When the wells are 
kept in use for irrigation, their water would be 
always fresh and pure, but when they are not 
so used the water becomes polluted, foul and 
unhealthy. As has been done by the Govern¬ 
ment to improve the quality of potable water 
in large towns by the introduction of the so ex¬ 
pensive system of water works, so will it prove 
advantageous to the poor village people if their 
wells are kept in use for irrigation. 

(5) It is an admitted fact that the productive power 
of lands irrigated from canals is decreasing day 
by day, and the cause is attributed to the fact 
that canal water is not used so sparingly as it 
ought to be. The onltivators are so often 
advised by the Government officers, and different 
steps are taken by the Canal officers to prevent 
watering in excess, but to no purpose. However, 
if people will actually see in practice that a 
definite quantity of water from the wells yields a 
better crop than an excessive use of canal water, 
it will give a good lesson for Canal Irrigation, 
and the proverb “Example is better than 
precept” will bring about an effective result. 

(6) The last and the most conclusive argument in 
favour of the above allegation is that the Go¬ 
vernment has also admitted this theory. When 
the Dcoband Ganges Canal branch was opened, 
it was made a condition fay Government that well 
irrigated lands will not be allowed canal water, 
but that order remains a dead-letter as yet. 
This fact can be ascertained from Goveimment 
records or the Association can prove it if it is 
required. 

(7) During the present troubles of famine the want of 
move wells was recognised by the Government 
officers, and active efforts were made to have more 
wells sunk, and takavi was advanced for this 
very purpose, but it was not a task to be accom¬ 
plished in a day. There should be constant 
efforts made in this respect. 

(8) For the above and other similar reasons it is of 
great importance that wells should be sunk, re¬ 
paired and kept in use on as large a scale as 
possible, and that this has the first claim upon, 
the Famine Insurance Fund. 


III. To sum up, the proposals of the Association are the 
following:— 

1. Suitable measures should be adopted to encourage 
sinking of wells and to have them repaired and kept in use. 

2. Those lands which can be irrigated from wells should 
not be allowed canal water. 

3. Suitable measures, such as starting cattle studs, provid¬ 
ing pastures, etc., should be undertaken in order to improve 
the number and breed of bullocks. 

4. As all the above proposals require money, a rule may 
be laid down that at least one-fourth of the Famine Insur¬ 
ance Fund raised in every District from landholders be 
devoted to these and similar other purposes. 


Hai Nihal 
Chand 
Sahadur. 


Written statement of evidence by Babu Jado Hath Chowdhabie, Sub-Registrar, Banda, dated 18th April 1898, 


I have the honour to lay the following suggestions for 
the favourable consideration of the Famine Commission. 

2. As I have nothing further to say, hence I do not think 
it necessary to appear as a witness before the Commission. 


7. The following comparative table will show how ” ^atli 
the famine ration differs from the prison diet, what allowed p, ,, ^ 
for convicts of simple imprisonment and patients of 3rd 
claiis in the Jail Hospital:— 


3. I earnestly hope you will be kind enough to favour 
me with an acknowledgment. 

Should any of my suggestions meet with the approval of 
the Commission, I would consider my labour amply repaid. 

4. In the District of Banda there was a departure from 
the prescriptions of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Famine Code regarding the increase of scale of rations in 
poor-houses as shown below ;— 


Increased ration allowed in Banda. 


Articles. 

■ 

Adult 

male 

and 

female 

CaiCDKEN. 1 


oo . 

S <2 U 
® 

■goo (•) 

w*l 

2ud class 

6 to a 
years. 

8rd class, 
under 5 
years. 

Rice 

Ddl 

Flour . . 

V egetable 

Ch. 

4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

CU. 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Ch 

2 

1 

2 

1 

I ' 

Ch. 

Morning, 

Evening. 


6 . This increase did some good to the Inmates, but still 
this could not even recoup their strength sufficiently to 
enable them to work and earn their livelihood. 


6 . The scale of rations laid down in the Famine Code is, 
in my humble opinion, insufficient and wanting in some of 
^ihe important food ingredients. 

N,-W. P. 


Comparative statement showing diets allowed according 
to Famine Code and that allowed to sick patients oj 
3rd class in Jail, etc. 



As PEE Famine j 

As PEE PEISOM 


Code. | 

RATION. 

Articles* 



To 3rd 

For pri- 


For adult 
men. 

For adult 
women. 

class 
patients 
in 3ail 

soners 
in simple 
imprison- 




. Hospital. 

meut. 


Ch. 

Ch. 

Ch. 

Ch. 

Gram . 

Bice . • 
Wlieat • 

... 


3 

"s 

io 

Dal . 

i 

i 

1 

1 


f 

4 to 25 

4 to 25 ) 

Ghee or oil . 

1 

B 

M 

men. 

1 to 12 

men. C 
1 to 12 r 



i 

men. 

men. ) 

Vegetable* condi- 





mentSi spioes, 
etc. • 

i 

i 

3 

3 




grains. 

grains. 

Salt . 

1 

1 

150 

150 

Chillie 

Goor 

Flour o£ the com- 



1 N... 

1 No. 

mon grain used 
in tbe country, 





or cleaned rice 

8 

7 
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Bahu Jadu 
Nath 

ChowJharie. 
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8 . The quantity of staple grain is much less than what 
the non-working prisoners are allowed and even what is 
allowed to sick patients of 8rd class. 

Vegetable, a most important antiscorbutic element of 
food, are supplied in name only. Moreover, “goor”, a heat- 
producing agent, is absent in the Famine Code, as well as 
tamarind pulp and amchvr (dried green mango fruit), the 
former mixed up with a little salt and chillie go as to form 
“ chutni, ” and the latter in the proportion of 70 grains 
mixed usually with d^I, say both once a week, would add 
much to the taste. 

0. From my own experience I have found that when old 
persons are underfed, not only they lose their strength but 
also the power of digestion is reduced, and hence the action 
of the stomach tells on the whole system, and in that case 
it is doubtful of their ever attaining their normal strength, 
although they may be supplied with sufficient qu antity of 
food ; subsequently young persons may pick up with care and 
adequate nourishment after a considerable time. Hence the 
theory of keeping tlie body and soul together by under¬ 
feeding the famine-stricken people in poor-bonses as per 
allowanco of rations, mde Famine Code, seems to my 
humble thinking more mischievous, since to aged persons 
their existence would be almost a curse. 

10. During the famine of 1877-78 bread made of 4cbataks 
of flour with a little salt mixed with it before it was douglied 
and was given to children under 10 year's and two to children 
up to 15 years old and three in number to all adults ; the re¬ 
sult was marvellous as noted in the words of General W. 

R a. f. Gordon : “small though the cost of 
Adnits . 0 0 loj the daily rations, including the cost 

Children . 0 0 5s of supervising as per margin appears, 
yet people, who came famislied and with nothing but skin 
and bones, left the camp stout enough, in the opinion of 
our medical advisers, to gain their livelihood by labour in, 
the Railway or in the Public Works Department.” 

11. To have sufficient check on the entries of the Ifo. Ill 
Statement, a rogistor of the specimen form* herewith attached 
should be kept and abstracted from the entries of the muster 
rolls (Form A). 

2. In this Ko. Ill form five columns after eolnmn 15 
should be added to admit of proper check being made in 
office as shown in the specimen form C. 

3. In column 29, which will be No. 84. All items of 
expenditure should be supported by vouchers in detail, 
and the details to be given in the form under column for 
remarks. 

4. Instructions to be given as to how the numbers are to 
be shown in each form to maintain as far as possible uniform¬ 
ity in accounts and numbers in returns. 

5. Forms should be prescribed for poor-houses, village 
relief both for daily numbers and payments so as to have the 
uniformity of forms. These should be explicit and exhaust¬ 
ive with explanations so as to enable the office to have a 
check. 

The account system for relief under Civil Officers should 
be regulated by Civil Account Code. At present there are no 
prescribed forms and rules for guidance as to how accounts 
are to he kept. 

6 . Besides, iu all monetary expenditure, i.e., payment 
in cash, or distribution of clothing, etc., particulars of per¬ 
sons relieved, i.e., their father’s name for men, husbands 
for women, residence, village, pai'gana and caste to be noted, 
though these entail lots of work, but the mention of such 
details would itself be proper check. 

7. A muster roll of the specimen attached herewith should 
be kept on all works {vide form B). • 

III. (a) Works that have been executed in the Banda 
District, being one of those where famine was most acute, are 
subjoined for comparison— 


Total outlay in relieving as 
shown in the Civil Officer’s 
memorandum . . . 

Number of persens relieved by 
Public W orks Department 
on relief works . 

Number of persons”relieved by 
Civil officers in poor-heuses No. 1,329,000 
Number of persons relieved by 
Civil officers in villages to 
persons that did not come to 
work . . . . • „ 11,829,600 



’ 9> 

13,158,600 

(b) Cost of establishment by Civil 

officers— 


On relief-works • « « . 

ElO.OOO 


On poor-houses . • • • 

„ 8,000 

E18,000 

Totals and plant « . • • 

Erection of huts, houses, and 

E 1,000 

ht/Spitals, etc. . . ♦ 

„ 10,000 


Sanitation, clearing wells, say « 

,, 5,000 

„ 16,000 


The above amount includes RSOO expended for modioine. 
(c) Unpaid agency used by Civil officers— 

No. No. 

Tahsildars .... 8 

Member of District Board . . 70 

,, Municipal . 30 

Village mukhfciyars or headmen . 1,300 

-- 1,408 

{d) Work done by Civil officers—• 

No, 

Old tanks deepened.303 

New embankments constructed ... 10 

Majority of relief being gratuitous puoca road 
constructed 2 

Jungle cleared. 1 

cr about 1 sq. mile. 


(e) Cost of expenditure per 100 relieved by Civil officers- 

Coat of establishment, including tools and ^ ct. p 
plant, on above..0 4 I'l 

(/) As per Puhlic Works Beparlmeni return. 


E 


Outlay in relieving famished people» 
Work establishment . • • 

Tatties and contingencies • * 

, 23,43,393 

2,19,075 
. . 2,98.785 

Famine estahlishment • 

, , 

28,61,253 

40,100 

Tools and Plant » . 


29,01,363 

1,38,060 



30,39,413 


Work done hy Fuhtic Works Department. 


Earthwork . . . . 

Or length of road 252 miles cost 
Number of tanks deepened 
,, new tanks made 
Earthwork in tanks 

Total cost 

Broken stone for road metal 


107,868,800 
E 8,79,400 

No, 67 

6 

110,991,200 
E 10,06,400 
606,778 


E8,22,.524 


No. 37,503,998 


S a, p. 

(g) Cost of expenditure per hundred relieved 

by Public Works Department . , .81 7'80 

Cost of establishment, including tools and 
plant, by Public Works Department on above 1 13 8'27 

IV .—Saving human lift. 

It is certain that Government tried its utmost to save 
human lives during the famine. 

2. In spite there were many deficiencies, which, I believe, 
were not rectified (not by any wilful neglect but by pressure 
of circumstances). 

For instance, in several places lives of several sick persons 
were placed in the hands of those who did not understand 
a whit of medical science and sanitation; the supply of 
medicines, etc., was below the mark. Under this head it 
may be said that the number of deaths shown in the official 
l-eturns appears to bo much below what it actually was. The 
actual number exceeds much more than what the return 
says. Almost in all places the medical subordinates, as it 
were not allowed (except in times of cholera) to put in those 
deaths which occurred in their reads and tanks works in the 
report. The death from starvation is a myth in the official 
report. 

3. There is a clause in the Famine Code that cooked food 
or allowance should be supplied from thp kitchens to those 
who are unable to work without being actually sick. Prac¬ 
tically there were no kitchens in this district. Something of 
that name was introduced during the fag end of the famine 
for the children. These were also much needed in the 
Central Provinces during 1896, but I hear that later on 
every camp had a kitchen connected with it, where the weak 
and emaciated people used to receive cooked food, clothing, 
etc. 

In this district only the children used to get one meal 
daily in the so-called kitchens when the -work was carried out 
under the intermediate system. 

4. It was observed almost in every gang that there were 
several infirm people {kamzors) whose number aided the 
mates and others much to practise their underhand ways. 
These could have been fed with advantage in the kitchen 
for a few days until they grew strong enough to be able to 
work. 

V .—Sucecess as regards relief of distress. 

1. My opinion is that the Government has done much 
in relieving the distressed and thereby gained the eternal 
gratitude of the people. 

2. I often fathomed the villagers about their opinion of 
the recent relief works, and found that they were fully satis- 
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fied with the endeavours of the Government for relieving 
them in their dire moments ; but at the same time they 
complained about the pilfery of the lower employers. 

3. The Government did all that lay in its power and that 
human brain could conceive, and all would remember for 
ever with gratitude its^ benevolent and kind intentions. 

4. The success was gained indeed though not perfect, 
which was impossible in a famine operation like the recent 
one. 

yi.—Success regarding economy. 

1. (a) In this head Government lacked much, not to say 
with those extravagancies about tatties, flags, water-carts, 
etc., etc. Much of them could have been avoided if the 
suggestions made below had been approved and adopted. 

2. The work of inspection or supervision ought to be on 
more responsible persons than those employed. 

3. There need not be so many inspecting or visiting 
officers. 

4. With two or three highly paid, responsible and trust¬ 
worthy officers much public money might have been saved 
and more distress might have been relieved. 

5. In such works no new men just from school should be 
employed, since there is a large amount of money transac¬ 
tions which passes through their hands and for which no 
outturn could be called for. 

6 . They know full well that after some time their service 
will be over, so make the best while the sun shines, and 
were they to be turned out they would have to lose very 
little at the time. Besides their inexperience is greatly 
prejudicial to the work itself. 

1. Hence pensioned officers fit for work should be employed 
since they owe their education to the State colleges and 
schools, served under the State, and now enjoying pension 
under the State, so the country expects them to labour at this 
critical period, for which extra allowance to be given, and in 
all oases with those who are to be in charge of money, old 
experienced Lands already in service to be employed as they 
will be afraid should anything go wrong, they will have 
to lose good deal, and their places temporarily filled in by 
apprentices or outsiders as the latter will have less chance 
here of doing mischief. 

8 . Instead of mere kuteha roads, etc., deepened name-sake 
tanks, etc.; the works should be of a more useful and 
permanent character. Most of the roads and tanks already 
performed are useless to a great extent. There should be 
good 1st and 2nd class metalled or mnramed roads oon- 
strnoted. 

9. Pucca wells sunk, which without any hesitation, as far 
as possible, to all parts of the country, have been found to be 
the best and surest useful way for irrigation, without detri¬ 
ment to health of the people and soil; besides they increase 
the productiveness of the soil and do not require great 
engineering skill in their construction. It was on this 
principle that both the Hindus and the Mahomedans 
religiously thought it to be the best charity to sink wells. 

10. Pucca tank with sufficient depth to retain water 
throughout the year, dams wherever the nature of ground 
or hills admit to act as a reservoir to be constructed, as well 
as projects for canals and railway work, which would serve 
as reproductive of public utility, and not only unskilled but 
skilled labour to be utilized and provided for. The work as 
a matter of course would be cheaply executed and at the 
end there would be a return to the State, even in some with 
certain interest. 

(i) Contract system for supply of flour, dfil, etc., might 
be invariably adopted, contractors would leave agents or 
themselves to wait at each camp, kitchens and hospitals, 
etc., with fixed rate for certain period. 

The officers-in-eharge with their immediate superiors 
are to make an indent on a printed form, duly signed, and 
then on receipt of the articles the indent would be receipted 
and on presentation of which the money would be paid by 
the Head of the Department or officer concerned at the 
bead-quarters. 

In fact this should be adopted for all sorts of supply. The 
rate for any article not being fixed previously, to be passed 
by the Head of the office as per price cuiTent. By this means 
there would be less chance of swindling than when the 
purchase is made direct by these inexperienced and irre¬ 
sponsible officers. 

(c) 1. There was another practice which went to a great 
extent to fill the pockets of the relief officers. The new 


comers after morning were not taken into the gang, but were 
given mdiscrimlnately pice or sattu as much as the officer 
in charge of the camp pleased to sanction. 

2. It would have been certainly better to tell them to go 
to the kitchens whereat they could have been supplied with 
one or two meals and enrolled in the gang register in the 
next morning. 

(d) What surprised me most on visiting a camp in this 
district was to see whole hosts of menials and ohaprasia 
putting on badges of various descriptions and highly paid, 
doing nothing but simply waiting for what orders the officer- 
in-charge might be pleased to pass. These numbers might 
have been much lowered without detriment to the work. 

(e) I would propose that in a district there should be two or 
three Sub-Divisional officers (Famine), each beaded by one 
Public Woi'ks Department Sub-Divisional officer, having 
under him subordinates requiring to send in their reports, 
bills, etc., to the Sub-Divisional officer, who only hold direct 
communication with the Head officer (District Engineer); 
there should be printed forms in English for every expen¬ 
diture, etc., in which the subordinate will fill up the items. 
The bills with countersignature of Sub-Divisional officers 
are to be passed by the Head officer or rejected if thought 
extravagant or incorrect. 

The Sub-Divisional officer would be also visiting officer of 
some standing and reputation. 

(f) Except small works in villages all works should be 
done by the agency of the Public Works Department. 

(9) All these works must be systematically considered 
beforehand. There should be a proposal of famine relief 
projects, and on the commencement of scarcity these works 
to be put in hand according to the necessity. 

By which means people will not be allowed to emaciate and 
suffer beforehand and so less necessity of relief measures. 
Promptings in getting information at the commencement 
of actual famine and without losing time to set to work 
would not only save unnecessary expenditure but prevent 
mortality to a greater extent. 

2. When it has been ascertained that there would be 
impending famine and scarcity, the first step Government 
should take through Civil officers, to advance money, through 
responsible landholders, men of substance and of good 
reputation on moderate interest payable by instalments within, 
so many years, that might be considered reasonable and 
convenient at the time, solely for expenditure on works of 
public utility. Storage of water that would enhance tke 
value of land, as well as by manuring, cutting jungle, digging 
soil and getting rid of kans grass, etc., duly specifying that 
an adequate work for the sum so advanced would be checked 
by Government officials, and they would receive further 
advances on their work. This arrangement would cause the 
labourers to he employed, while the landlord would improve 
his land and not grudge to pay back the money with 
interest, as ultimately he would reap the benefit and Govern¬ 
ment would be gainer at the end of such improvement 
without any loss. This will entail supervision for which 
responsible pensioned officers with some sort of allowance 
may be called on to work. Rules may he so framed that 
those landlords who fail to make the best of the advantage 
so generously offered by Government would not receive 
further advance and also they would be brought to bad books. 
This should give a decent sort of stimulus to induce good 
people to come forward. 

3. To he on the safe side regarding expenditure by land¬ 
lords, specified work with approximate estimate to be agreed 
upon by landlords for execution, and in case of failure they 
would have to make good the amount, which should be 
recovered from the property which would be taken as security 
for the purpose. 

ih) It should always he borne in mind as far as possible, 
works to he so opened in a centre of village group within a 
radius of 5 or 6 miles that the working classes would be able 
to join their work in the morning from their homes and 
return to them in the evening. This will enable them to 
keep up their homes in order instead of vacating them for 
a certain time, in some cases for good. There would be no 
expenses for housing as we see upwards of two lakhs for 
expenditure on sirJcie tatties in one district, which had to he 
burnt or otherwise disposed of after 8 or 10 months; watering, 
etc., too numerous to detail in a place where families had to 
he located during day and night, not to say that there would 
he fear of epidemic breaking out, such as cholera, etc., which 
generally is attendant on where large number of people 
collect together, thus there would he less need of medical 
staff, sanitation, etc., save stane usual precautions on such 
occasions. 
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{i) There is another easy method for meeting the famine 
with little or no expense. Were Government to take a 
certain portion, if not the whole, of the revenue in kind 
instead of coin and store them in each tahsil at harvest time, 
they will get at the current produce-rate and dispose them. 
After finding the prospects of the coming season, they would 
as a rule be under no loss because on this principle the trade 
transaction is carried on to a greater extent, and thus there 
would be a sufficient quantity of grain in stock to meet the 
failure of crop of any season. At such a period Government 
can sell it with advantage even raising the price a little and 
making profit, which would pay off, should there be deficiency 
in the transactions of the ordinary seasons. On the other 
hand, the vast majority of the actual ryots would be too glad 
to pay the revenue in kind, which they have to do in every 
year and at a time of great disadvantage to get their kind 
changed into coin to meet the Government demand ; besides 
Government will not in the slightest degree interfere with 
the course of the free trade. 

ij) There are two cardinal points for consideration during 
the occasion of scarcity :— 

(af) The food-supply runs short, hence to meet the demand 
it is to be imported into the affected parts of the country, 
and consequently the rates run high. 

{b) The rates being high the lower strata of people cannot 
find the value to purchase the same, and consequently they 
starve. Means, therefore, should be adopted so that they 
may find value to purchase grains imported. 


eurred by the Government with such anxieties. T1 o qiies* 
tion then will be whence to meet the deficit. In that case 
the same course to be adoptell.^as now, plus with little 
remission as required in the revenue where absolutely people 
are unable to pay. The greatest gain will be that no one 
will feel to the slightest degree scarcity, and in the ordin¬ 
ary course of avocation of life it will roll on as easily as it 
does in normal times. 

(/) Before conclusion it may be laid, for due consideration, 
being of great importance, that Government may kindly 
adopt measures for the improvement of the general condi¬ 
tion of the agriculturists, who form about four-fifths of the 
total population of the country, by developing the resources 
of the land for the use of the people. 

First of all, the way to be found out to reduce the land 
assessment, in such a manner that it may be to sole advan¬ 
tage of the actual cultivators, wherever necessary, so that 
sufficient margin may be left for their necessary require¬ 
ments. 

It is said that Government assessment is carried on the 
same principle of preparation as under the former native 
regime, fcut when we come to examine the modus operandi 
of the two, we see a wide difference as to the result. 

Under the Native Eaj almost the assessment was on the 
produce which was generally fixed on verbal estimate, while 
at the present time these are worked on scientific bases, so 
no possible loop-hole is left to the cultivators’ side. 


(fl) Now let us examine the occurrence of these famines 
and their intervals ;— 


There was one in 


1869 

1874, 

1877-78 

1896-97 


i.e,, from 1869 to 1897, in a period of 29 years, it occurred 
four times, at an average interval of 7f years (minus the 
affected years). Though in previous famines the whole 
country was not so much affected as in the recent one, yet 
to Government it is a matter of grave consideration to meet 
the monster in such a way that the greatest amount of good 
may be done to the greatest number of people with as little 
cost as possible, so with the combined efforts of (i and/) 
above sub-heads. Government could effectively cope the 
difficulty with as little or no cost and no trouble. Besides 
when the people are once initiated into the system they 
will as a matter cordially come forward to help the efforts 
of Government, and virtually there will be no need of extra 
amount since the food-supply will be at hand and the coun¬ 
try would never feel the want of food when there will be a 
storage provided for at hand as well as works providing 
means of earning money. 


Barring those who enjoy the benefit of the permanent 
settlement it is thought all other cultivators generally lead 
a hard life in good harvest times, not to say of their suffer¬ 
ings during famine. 

Opportunities of forming an opinion on Famine and 
Famine Belief Operation. 

1. During the famine of 1869 while in service, collected 
certain sum and expended on feeding famished people at 
Mnrar, Gwalior. 

2. During the famine of 1877-78 ;— 

(a) Eaised E80,000 on loan to purchase grain and sold 
at cost price for the good of the community at Murar, 
Gwalior, while in service. 

(b) Took leading part and received thanks of the sub¬ 
committees in a movement under the auspices of General 
W. Gordon, Commanding at Murar, for the relief of the 
famine-stricken people in the neighbourhood of that station. 

3. During the famine of 1897-98 :■ - 

(a) Had opportunities to see famished people in the Cen¬ 
tral Provinces. 


(h) Last of all it is not only a want of supply of food but 
of money too (to meet the demand) that causes the populace 
to suffer. 

Were Government to store food at the time on their 
account and sell to the people at the normal rates or even 
raising it a little and open works through contractors, the 
people in general will not feel so very much. At the end 
there will be a loss between the cost price and that of the 
sale; this difference may be put down as loss, but it will save 
a good deal of long rigmarole trouble to Government ; there 
will be no starvation in the country, and the total loss in my 
opinion will not be in that case greater than that now in- 


(b) Had opportunities to observe in this part of the conn' 
try about the rations issued to the inmates of poor-houses. 

(c) Yisited several relief works, and observed operations 
and modus operand! thereon. 

(d) Kepresented certain points and suggestions regarding 
the famine relief before His Honour the Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor of the North-Western Provinces and Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of Oudh during January 1898. 

(e) Acted as one of the Secretaries to Indian Charitable 
Belief Fund at Banda. 


Written statement of evidence by Miss M. Geateieid, 

1st. On the principle that prevention is easier than cure 
it seems to me most desirable that means be devised for 
providing additional water-supply, which shall be available 
for farming purposes. 

To this end aid should be given to small landholders to 
enable them to dig wells in regions where there is an insuffi¬ 
cient supply from tanks and other sources. 

2nd. In case actual famine again makes necessary the 
public administration of charitable relief, the interests of 
humanity might be subserved by inviting the assistance 
of philanthropically-inclined local residents, native and 
European; such appointments to be never merely compli¬ 
mentary in recognition of position, either official or so¬ 
cial. 

3rd, So far as practicable, in my judgment, it is greatly 


Christians Mission, Mahoba, North-Western Provinces. 

preferable that relief be given in the villages, rather than 
that a large number of people be collected in one place. 

However, when the latter is the only remedy, the effectual 
separation of the sexes, both young and old is, for obvious 
reasons, imperative. The fact that in certain cases such 
separation has been in pretext rather than a reality, has led 
to the above suggestion. 

4th. While perhaps too high praise cannot be accorded to 
certain native gentlemen, who, in the recent time of distress 
have come to the aid of Government, still the fact remains 
that the poor have not always received all the help provided 
for them. 

Until the higher motive shall have entered in, could not 
some system of rewards be adopted to make it^ plain that 
better than the peculations, which deprive the starving of their 
pitiful dole, is the faithful administration of such a trust. 







QUESTIONS DRAWN UP BY THE COMMISSION EOK THE 
GUIDANCE OF WITNESSES. 


As TO THE EXTENT AND BBTBBITT OE THE DISTBESS. 

1. In your what was the area affected and its 

population ? 

2. To what was the distress due P To local failure of the 
rains and of the harvests, or to abnormally high prices, or 
both? 

3. (a) Describe the extent to which the rains and the 
harvests dependent on them failed, as compared with the 
normal state of things. 

(5) Were prices of food-grains much higher than in other 
years ? Were they as high as, or higher than, those expe¬ 
rienced in past famines P 

4. Up to the time of the failure of the rains, what had 
been the condition of the affected area P Had preceding 
seasons been favourable or the reverse P 

6 . Under normal circumstances may the population of 
the affected area he considered to enjoy a fair measure of 
material well-being ? Is there any section of the population 
in it which from special causes is ordinarily in an unsatis¬ 
factory and precarious condition ? Is it relatively large ? 

6 . Is the agriculture of the affected area specially depend¬ 
ent on timely and sufficient rain, owing to any peculiarities 
of soil, crops, absence of facilities for irrigation, or the like P 

7. To what extent has the population of the affected area 
reserves of money or food for its support in the event of 
failure of one or more consecutive harvests ? What sections 
of the population have not such reserves, and what propor¬ 
tion of the total population of the affected area is so situ¬ 
ated P 

8 . How does the late distress compare in respect of its 
extent and severity with that experienced in any other 
famine of recent years in the same locality P 

9. Is there any reason to suppose that the extent of crop 
failure, or the degree of distress, or the absence of resources 
on the part of the people, was under-estimated or over¬ 
estimated on the present occasion at any point of time P 
If this was the case, did it affect the character or amount of 
relief provided P 


As TO THE SHSEIOIBNOY AND ECONOMY OF THE BELIEF 
MEASHBES. 

10. The Famine Commission of 1879 appear to have held 
the opinion that the number of persons on relief in the wowt 
months of a famine ought not to exceed 15 per cent, of the 
population of the affected tract (paragraph 75). Does this 
standard coincide with your experience P Is it liable to 
be exceeded in particular tracts, while being a fairly 
correct standard of relief as applied to the whole of the 
affected area in a province, some portions of which would 
be less distressed than others P 

11. How do the relief figures of your in the late 

famine compare with the standard of the Famine Commis¬ 
sion ? If there are cases in which the standard was largely 
departed from, can you account for them P 

12. Having regard to what you consider to be a fair 
standard of relief under given conditions, do you think that 

in any part of your the proportion of the total popu¬ 

lation relieved was larger than was necessary to prevent loss 
of life or severe suffering P Were persons relieved who were 
not really in need of relief P And, if so, to what do you 
attribute this P 

13. On the other hand, were there any eases in which a 
larger proportion of the population might have been relieved 
consistently with the object of saving life and preventing 
great suffering P If so, what was the reason P Was it due 


to the ^ attitude of the people themselves, or to defective or 
insufficient or ill-adapted relief arrangements P 

14. If the relief arrangements were defective, insufficient 
or ill-adapted in any cases, was the cause of this circum¬ 
stance avoidable or not P 

15. Judged by the mortality of the famine period, has 
the relief given been successful in its object P If the 
mortality has been in excess of the normal, is there reason 
to think that this might have been prevented by more exten¬ 
sive or more timely relief measures p 

16. Were any changes made at any point of time in the 
^heme of relief which was followed by a large decrease or 
incre^e in the numbers on relief ? Do you consider that 
such increase or decrease was a direct or indirect result of 
such changes, and that they had the effect of excluding from 
relief persons really in need, or of bringing on to relief 
persons who did not really require relief ? 

17. Can any connection between such changes of system 
and the death-rate be traced P 

18. The Famine CommlssioU (paragraph 111) considered 
that _ the best safeguard against profusion on the one hand 
and insufficient assistance on the other was to be found in 
prescribing self-acting tests by which necessity may jbe 
proved. Do you consider that this principle has been, 
observed to the fullest practicable extent in the late famine 
so far as your experience goes P 

19. The chief test was held by the Commission (paragraph 
111 ) to be the exaction of labour from all those from whom 
labour can reasonably be required,’the labour being in each 
case commensniute with the labourer’s powers, and the wage 
not being more than sufficient for the purpose of mainten¬ 
ance. In the late famine, were all persons who could do a 
reasonable'amount of work required to work as a condition 
of receiving relief P 

20. The phrase “ who can do a reasonable amount of 
work ” was intended by the Famine Commission (paragraphs 
133 and 146) to include women and children, so far as they 
are healthy and ppable of labour. Have these classes of 
persons been subjected to the labour test in your province P 

21. The Famine Commission (paragraph 111) considered 
that, if this principle be observed, the numbers of destitute 
pei'sons to whom the test of labour could not be applied 
would be “ comparatively small.” What has been your ex¬ 
perience in the late famine as to the numbers of persons 
relieved, otherwise than through the operation of a labour 
test, in comparison with ( 1 ) the total population of the 
affected tract; ( 2 ) the numbere relieved on works. Have 
they been comparatively small P If not, what is the ex¬ 
planation? 

22. With regard to the labour-test, have the conditions 
of the task and the wage been such as to constitute a strin¬ 
gent test of necessity P Has the task been a full one, 
considered with reference to the working capacity of each 
person P Has the wage been more than a bare subsistence 
wage, regard being had to the fact that it was open to the 
several members of a family to obtain separate relief. 

23. The Famine Commission (paragraphs 128 and 146), 
while objecting to a “distance test,” as a condition precedent 
to a person being received on a relief work, considered that 
one laige work in each sub-division would prove sufficient, 
and that most of the workers would find it necessary to 
reside on the work. Have the relief works been more 
numerous than this, and have the workers as a rule resided 
on them or not P Is residence upon a relief work disliked 
by the people, and does it constitute an effective and a fair 
test of necessity P 

24. Can you give statistics showing the highest percent- 
ages on the total population of persons relieved on work* 
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(“ dependants ” being excluded) attained in tbe period or 
periods of maximum pressure P 

26. How do these percentages compare with those attained 
in previous famines ? If they are considerably higher, what 
is the explanation ? 

26. It has been alleged that in the present famine the 
people have resorted to relief works with greater eagerness 
and at an earlier stage of distress than in previous famines. 
] s this your experience, and if so, do yon consider this due 
to the greater liberality of the terms of relief as compared 
with those in force in former famines, or can you assign any 
other reason ? 

27. Was “ gratuitous relief ” mainly given through the 
medium of poor-houses in which residence is a condition 
of relief, or in the form of cooked food in kitchens where 
residence was not a condition of relief, or by means of doles 
of grain or of money to persons in their homes P 

28. The Famine Commission (paragraph 140) recognised 
that the “ village system,” or the grant of relief in the 
homes of the people, involved “ the risk of a too free grant 
of relief.” Ho you consider that the risk was effectually 
prevented, and that gratuitous home relief was strictly con¬ 
fined to persons who were in real want and who belonged 
to the classes specified in your Code P 

29. Has gratuitous home relief been given more largely 
and at an earlier date in this than in any former scarcity P 
If so, give the reason and say whether the change has been 
beneficial. Has it saved lives and kept villages and honse- 
holds together P On the other hand, has it in any way 
demoralised the people, by making them more ready to 
accept charity, or by weakening the moral obligation of 
mutual assistance P 

30. State tbe gross cost of direct famine relief in your 

number of persons relieved (in terms 
of units of one day’s relief), and the cost of relief per unit* 
Compare the cost with the cost of relief in previous famines- 
Having regard to the comparative severity of the late dis¬ 
tress, has relief been economically administered on the pre¬ 
sent occasion P 

_ Si. What indirect i-elief, in the form of loans or suspen¬ 
sions and remissions of land revenue, has been given P Can 
you say how the amount <5f such relief compares with similar 
relief given in former famines P 

32. What is the net result of the famine, alleviated as it 

has been by relief measures, on the economic condition of 
the population of the , distinguishing between the 

land-owning class, the cultivating non-proprietary class, the 
agricultufal labom-ers, and the trading and artiza'n classes P 
Have these classes respectively been permanently injured, or 
will they speedily recover their former position ? 

33. Is there any important matter in which the scheme of 
relief-measures prescribed by the Code is seriously defective, 
or fails to meet the requirements of a particular class or 
particular classes of the community. 


As TO THE AEEASGBMENTS EXISTING FOE ASCEBTAIHING 
THE IMMINENCE OF SCAECITT. 

34. Do you consider that the aivangements existing in 
your province for ascertaining and reporting failure of rain¬ 
fall and crops are sufficient P Can you suggest any improve¬ 
ment on them ? 


As TO THE EXTENT TO WHICH THE PEESCEIPTIONS OP THE 

Pbovincial Famine Code have been depaeted 

FEOM OB HAVE BEEN FOUND TO BE UNSUITABLE. 

39. Please describe each different measure of State relief 
used during the late famine or scarcity in your (province, 
district or charge, according to the grade or status of the 
witness). What measures of private relief were also in 
operation P 

40. What opportunities did yon have of gaining a practi¬ 
cal knowledge or experience of the working of these mea¬ 
sures ? 

41. Which, if any, of these measures were not Code mea¬ 
sures, i.e., not authorised by the Local Famine Code as it 
stood before tbe famine began p 

42. Were any of the Code measures not used in tbe late 
famine, or abandoned after trial P 

43. In working Code' measures of relief, what material 
departures were made in practice from the detailed provisions 
provided for suck measures in the local Code P Please to 
answer this separately for each measure, and explain the 
reasons for the departures, and give your opinion as to their 
sufficiency. 

44. State the comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
each measure you have seen used (A) primarily with regard 
to relief of distress and saving of human life, (B) secondarily, 
with regard to economy. 

46. Can you suggest any improvement of the measures 
you have seen used, or any other measures which you think 
ought to have been used ; or which ought to be tried in the 
case of future famines or scarcities P 

46. State the particular combination of measures which 
you would recommend, with regard to both the considerations 
mentioned_in the penultimate question for the tmet liable to 
famine which yon know best. 

47. If you know any other tract or tracts liable to famine 
for which some other combination would be better, please 
describe those tracts, and the combinations you have in mind. 

48. Which measures were most approved by the general 
opinion (A) of the different classes in distress ; (B) of the 
intelligent natives not themselves in need of relief ? 

49. Have you any other criticisms to express on the mea¬ 
sures of relief used in the recent famine ; or any other re¬ 
commendations or opinions to advance which you think may 
prove useful in the case of future famines P 


As TO BELIEF WOEKS. 

I-—Extent to which works of puhlio utility may be 
available as relief works. 

■' * 50. State the number of relief works charges under the 
Public Works Department and Civil officers, respectively, at 
the time when attendance on relief works was a maximum, 
under each of the following classes:— 

(а) Beads. 

(б) Village tanks. 

(c) Impounding reservoirs. 

(d) Canals. 

(e) Eailways or tramroads. 

(f) Miscellaneous works. 

* 61. What was the total length in miles of new roads, 
constructed as famine relief works— 


85._ If no revenue village organisation, such as patwaris, 
is maintained by the State in your province, how is inform¬ 
ation as to the cropped area and the condition of the crops 
ascertained ? 

36. Can the crop-returns be relied on as regards (1) the 
area and kinds of crops actually sown : (2) the extent to 
which sowings have failed: (3) the condition of the crops P 

37. Are the returns obtained within a sufficiently early 
date after the crops have been sown to be a guide, when dis¬ 
tress is apprehended, to the extent of the apprehended dis¬ 
tress P 

38. In the late famine were the relief arrangements of each 
district largely based on the agricultural information given 
by these returns ? 


(1) nnmetalled, 

(ii) metalled. 

62. What do yon estimate as the average number of day 
units of labour that can be employed per mile of each class 
of road, the work in tbe case of (ii) including the collection 
and consolidation of metalling, and collection of a reserve 
supply for five years ? 

63. Do you think that all the roads constructed as relief 
works will be of permanent service to the community, and 
that they will be effectively maintained in future, or that 
they will probably be abandoned as soon as they fall into 
disrejair P 

64. If the roads now constructed are all regularly main¬ 
tained, do yon consider that there will still be room for new 
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roads, siould it be necessary a few years hence to open 
relief works ; and if so, what length of new roads conld be 
proposed in the districts principally aifeoted in the late 
famine ? 

55. What is your opinion of the value of metal collection 
as a means of employment of relief labour ? 

56. Has metal been collected for existing or projected 
roads in tbe late famine in excess of probable requirements 
for the next five or ten years ? 

67. What is yoxn- opinion of the value of village tanks as 
a form of relief work— 

(i) as a means of employment of relief labour ; 

(ii) as a means of permanently benefiting the villa¬ 

ges in which they are constructed P 

• 58. What is the total number of village tanks that have 
been excavated or deepened or enlarged as relief works under 
Public Works and Civil agency, and the approximate number 
of day units employed ? 

59. AVhat was the average number of workers for whom 
employment could daily be provided in a satisfactory way 
on an ordinary village tank ? Can you make any sugges¬ 
tion for securing strict supervision over small and neces¬ 
sarily scattered tank works, or for preventing the whole 
population of the village from applying for work on the 
tank because it is at their doors P 


(b) That the cost of future maintenance of the 

work will either be covered by the gross 
revenue that may he expected from it, or, if 
the work will not produce revenue, will not 
be out of proportion to the public benefits 
anticipated from its construction, or beyond 
the means of the authority that will be re¬ 
sponsible for such maintenance. 

(c) That the completion of the work will not involve 

an expenditure on materials or other items 
out of all proportion to the expenditure to be 
incurred on items that can be carried out by 
i-elief works, except when the work, as a whole, 
is likely to prove remunerative, or when its 
execution sooner or later has been decided on, 
in the interests of the public, and without 
i-eference to the necessity for providing em¬ 
ployment for relief labourers. 

70. AVhat ar.e the provisions of the Provincial Famine 
Code regarding the maintenance of a programme in each 
district of famine relief works, with sanotioned plans and 
estimates P Has the Coda been in practice observed, and 
were plans and estimates for the works entered in the dis¬ 
trict programmes ready prepared when distress appeared? 
If plans and estimates were not ready, what was the 
rea.son ? 


60. Has the number of possible village tanks been 
exhausted by the recent famine works, or can we rely upon 
again being able to employ large numbers on such works on 
the recurrence of famine, say within 20 years P 

61. In what districts have impounding reseiwoire been 
constructed ? 

62. Can such works in these districts be regarded as in 
any way a protection against famine, or as increasing the 
powers of resistance against famine of the community for 
whose benefit they are constructed ? 

63. Is there a prospect that many impounding reservoirs 
could' be advantageously oon.struoted in^ these districts as 
relief works in future famines, if projects were deliber¬ 
ately investigated beforehand, and on the assumption that 
the cost of their construction must in any case be expended 
in soma form or another, for the purpose of relieving 
distress P 

• 64. What irrigation works, other than impounding 
reseiwoirs, have been constructed as relief works during the 
late famine, and what has_ been the approximate expendi- 
turc incurred on thcui as relief woiks ? 

*-65. What expenditure will be required on them, on 
gnb-heads of construction (such as land, masonry works, etc.), 
that are of little use for purposes of relief works,^ before the 
works can he completed and made available for irrigation P 

* 68 What is the area that these works may he expected 
to ivrikt? usually in ordinary years, and will the area 
that may be anticipated in years of drought bo greater or 
less than may b® expected in ordinary yeara . 

If any such works were constructed in former famines. 
Lave the anticipations of their utility been fulfilled P 

67 Do you know of any irrigation projects that can be 
usefully investigated with the object of providing employ¬ 
ment for relief labour in future famines, and with the 
prospect that the cost of maintenance will be covered by an 
increase in the revenue that may be attributable, either 
directly or indirectly, to the works proposed ? 

* 68. Under what arrangements with the Hallway admin¬ 
istration int'erested have feeder railways or tramways been 
undertaken as relief works P 

• 69. Generally, do you think it would he possible, after 
careful investigation by competent officers, to prepai-e a pro¬ 
gramme of large and useful public works that might be put 
in hand iu future famines in preference to petty works, 
such asjiave been carried out during the recent famine, the 
conditions being— 

(a) That much of the expenditure on such poriions 
of the work as can he carried out by relief 
labour will have to be Inourred in any_ case 
for the purpose of affording adequate relief to 
the distressed population, and that, if not 
incurred on the works proposed, will he incur¬ 
red on others of a less useful character. 


II.—As ta large and small works, and the distance 
test. 

71. AVhat, in your opinion, is the greatest distance at 
which the distressed inhabitants of a village may be induced 
to attend relief works— 

(a.) when they return every night to their villages; 

(i) when accommodation is provided on the relief 
works ? 

72. Do you think it would be practicable to withhold 
relief from, all fairly able-bodied labourers who refused to 
attend relief works at the distances stated in reply to the 
last question P 

73. Would yon recommend conveying relief labourers 
long distances of over 100 miles by rail or steamer to any 
large publie works on which there is a strong demand for • 
labour, or in which their labour could he very usefully 
employed, in preference to employing them near to their ovm 
homes on petty works of little use to any one, and the 
construbtion of which would never be contemplated, except 
for the purpose of affording employment for distressed 
labourere ? 

74. In the late famine has residence on the works been 
the rule or the exception ? 

75. Has residence been made a definite condition of relief) 
or has it incidentally resulted from the small number of 
relief works open and the distance of them from the homes 
of the majority of the workers P 

76. Are you in favour of making resideu e obligatory, or 
of indirectly inducing it by concentrating the works ? Have 
you any evidence that when such a test is not enforced, the 
relief works attract many persons not actually requiring 
relief P Do you consider that a high task and low rate of 
wage are in themselves sufficient tests ? 

77- Is residence on the works so distasteful to the people 
that they will undergo extreme privation before they submit 
to it P Can you point to any instances in which this feeling 
has prevented relief oSered nnder condition of residence 
from being effectual? Or any in which it has passed away 
or become less intense after a short trial ? 

77A. Within your own observation is the objection to go 
long distances for work or to reside on relief works so strong 
in particular localities or with particular tribes or castes as to 
prevent relief offered under such conditions from being 
effective? 

78. If famine were widespread in the province, would the 
disposable establishments be large enough to supervise works 
so numerous and so arranged as to allow the majority of the 
workers to return daily to their homes? 

79. To enable relief workers to come to a relief work daily 
from homes several miles distant and yet to earn the full 
famine wage, have reductions for “ distance ” been made in 
the task of such pereons ? Ecfer the Commission to the 
rules (if any) on the subject, and explain how they were 
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worked. Were such “ reductions ” allowed when hutting 
accommodation was provided on the works P What precau¬ 
tions were possible to prevent distance being overstated, 
especially in the case of those who did not return to their 
homes every night, but found shelter in adjacent villages ? 

80. What was the cost of hutting accommodation per 
worker ? 

81. Did the cold and discomfort attendant on residence on 
the woi’ks affect the health of the people P 

82. Was it necessary to provide blankets and bedding for 
the people in consequence of residence being enforced ? 

83. Is the proportion of “ dependants ” relieved on the 
relief works less when works are small and numerous than 
when they are large and few P How do you account for 
this P 


III. — Tash-worh and pieee-worh.* 

84. What was the proportion of labourers employed on 
task-work and piece-work, respectively, on the relief works 
under your charge, during the late famine P 

85. Are you of opinion that piece-work is suitable for the 
employment of relief labourers in all cases P 

86. If not in all cases, do you think that it is suitable in 
any P If so, specify the conditions under which you would 
generally recommend its introduction. 

87. Do you consider the objections taken by the Famine 
Commission (paragraph 133) to piece-work as the predomi¬ 
nant form of relief on works are overstated, or can be 
removed or lessened by administrative expedients ? Or that 
they are on the whole less important than those which in 
your experience may be nrged against task-work ? 

88. What arrangements would you recommend on works 
carried out under the piece-work system for labourcK who 
might be too weak or incompetent to earn a siibsistenea 
wage at the rates offered, but are nevertheless not sufficiently 
helpless to be proper recipients of gratuitous relief, either oa 
the works or in their own villages P 

89. Would you propose any arrangements limiting the 
amounts to be earned on piece-work by expert and able- 
bodied labourers who might be able to execute far higher 
tasks than those assumed as the basis for the piece-work 
rates P If so, state what aixangements you would propose. 

90. What is the size of the party to which you would 
make single payments for the work done, e.g., in the case of 
earthwork how many diggers, with their own complement of 
carriers, would you put into one gang, or what would be the 
average number of diggers and carriers together forming a 
gang, and to whom a single payment should be made ? 

91. Are you of opinion that if payment for work done is 
made to the head of such a gang, as is referred to in the 
previous question, the amount paid will fairly be distributed 
by him among the members of the gang P Have complaints 
of unequal or unfair disti-ibution been common when this 
system has been adopted ? 

92. Can you give any idea of the reduction that may be 
made, both in numbers and cost of special establishment, by 
the substitution of piece-work for task-work P 

93. Do you think there would generally be any difficulty 
in inducing the people to attend works on the piece-work 
system if works on the task-work system have not been 
previously opened P 

94. What is in your opinion the most convenient system 
of classifying relief labourers when emploj'ed on task-work P 

95. What wage would yon propose for each class in terms 
of the gi-ain staple in general consumption by the classes 
from which labourers are drawn, expressed in chattaks ? 

96. Is it necessary to maintain the alternative system 
given in the Famine Codes under which wages may be 
calculated according to the cost of the component parts of a 
day’s ration ? 

geA. Would you propose a different task and wage for 
men and women within the same class P 

97. How would you olassify task and remunerate 
ehildren— 

(i) above 12 years of age, 

(ii) below ditto. 


98. What do you consider the minimum age at which 
children should be employed as workers p 

99. What penalties would you propose for labourers who 
fail to perform the task set them, and how would you en¬ 
force them? 

100. Ai-e the present restrictions as to fining below the 
minimum wage necessary or expedient ? 

101. Have considerable bodies of relief workers been on 
the minimum or D wage for a continuous period ? Has it 
resulted in enfeebled health ? 

102. Are you in favour of allowing all labourers to earn 
something in addition to the normal wage proposed in your 
reply to question 12 on the performance of a task in excess 
of the normal ? 

103. Are you in favour of paying a wage on Sundays, or 
one rest day in seven, and if allowed, what condition as to 
previous attendance would you propose as entitling to a rest 
day wage ? 

104. Do yon consider it possible to introduce a standard 
task for all carriers as suggested in paragraphs 9 and 10 
and in Appendix I of Mr. Higham’s Report on the Manage¬ 
ment of Relief Works ? 

105. Do you think that the formula proposed in Appen¬ 
dix I of Mr. Higham’s Report for determining a reduced, 
level, in which allowance is made for the initial effoit in each 
trip, for the vertical lift, and for the actual horizontal level 
is one that may be generally accepted for the purpose of a 
measure of the work done by carriers. If hot, wbat modi¬ 
fication of the formula would you propose P 

106. Assuming that the reduced level is calculated as 
proposed in Mr. Higham’s formula, or in any modified form 
of it that yon may prefer, what is the duty that you would 
assign to an ordinary famine carrier, tire duty being the 
number of cubic feet carried in a day multiplied by the 
reduced level in lineal feet, the value suggested by Mr. 
Higham being 10,000 ? 

107. Do you think it possible to instruct the works 
establishment^ordinarily available on relief works to arrange 
for the disposition of labour so as to secure, at all times, the 
best proportion of carriers to diggers, that may be possible 
under the circumstances; diggers being made to carry when 
the proportion of carriers is too low, and carriers being as far 
as possible employed in digging, even with reduced tasks, 
when carriers are in excess? 

108. What is in your opinion the best unit for task work, 
that is, the .size of the party to whom a given task is allotted 
and all the members of which should be liable to fine if the 
task is not performed P 

109. Do yon know anything of what is called the Black- 

(For Bengal only.) system, and do you consider 

it preferabl© to ordinary task-work 
or to piece-work P If so, state your reasons ? 

110. Have you had any experience in what has been called 

(North-Western Provinces the modified intermediate system, 

and if so, do you consider it pre¬ 
ferable to task-work under the system ’ laid down in North- 
Western Provinces Circular No. 18, dated 6th December 
1896, or to piece-work in which payment is made to the head 
of a working party simply with reference to the quantity of 
work done, and without any reference whatever to the con¬ 
stitution of the party P 

111. If you consider this system preferable to the others, 

(North-Western Provinces would you advocate its adoption on 

j nil relief works, whatever the 

degi-ee of the distress ?_ If you consider it inapplicable in 
distircts in which the distress is very acute, please state your 
reasons? 

112. In what proportion have the adult male workers 
stood to the w()men and children P Has it varied greatly in 
different districts and in the same districts at different 
periods? Has the proportion differed in the same district 
-and at the same point of time on task-work and piece-work P 

113. Can you account for the great preponderance of 
women and children on the relief works when these exceeded 
two-thirds of the whole number? Did the adult males find 
private employment at wages in excess of the famine wao’e? 
If so, was it really necessary for the State to support their 
wives and children ? 

113A. When failure of crops has caused great rise of 
prices and expectation of famine in a district, but its ciroum- 
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stances are sucli as not to instify the opening of relief works 
or even of test works, is it good policy to at once arrange for 
special employment of labour by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment on ordinary terms P Would such action enable large 
numbers of labourers to retain longer their independence 
and their full working power, and in that way would it 
stave off the time when large numbers become so pinched 
that private charity and mutual help cease, and famine relief 
becomes a necessity P 

113B. After a famine has been ended by good crops and 
a fall of prices, is it sometimes advisable to make provision 
for special employment of labour' by the Public Works 
Department on ordinary terms in order to assist the very 
poor who have been left without resources, till a continuance 
of better times has completely restored them to their noi-mal 
condition P 

113C. Under existing rules of account would expenditure 
incurred in the cases and under the conditions described in 
the two preceding questions be met from tbe budget pro¬ 
vision for ordinary public works, or would it be charged to 
Pamine Delief p 

113D. Have you any suggestions to make with a view to 
giving more precision to the summary of “ Principles for 
regulating expenditure upon public works in time of 
famine,'' circulated to local Governments by tbe Govern¬ 
ment of India’s Pamine Circular No. 16—lOt-1 P., dated 
I3tb Pebruary 1897, or have you any criticisms to offer ? 


* 125. In the case of task-work, would you adopt the piee 
unit for payments, or pay to the nearest pie, as worked out 
by the ready reckoner P 

* 126. Do yon recommend that payments should be made 
by independent cashiers or by the gang mubarrirs ? 

127. Has it been the practice in any works to require 
chalan from civil or village officers before admitting new¬ 
comers to the works, and if so, do yon consider it a desirable 
practice P What was done in such cases with labourers 
presenting themselves without a chalan P 

128. What is yonr experience in regard to members of 
aboriginal hill tribes P 

(i) Has there been much difficulty in inducing them to 

attend the works P 

(ii) When on the works, have they worked steadily, 

carried out their tasks and been amenable to dis¬ 
cipline P 

129. What are the maximum and minimum number of 
labourers that should form a single charge P 

130. Are you in favour of kitchens in all cases in which 
relief is given to non-working children ? If not, under 
what circumstances would you recommend cash doles ? 

* 131. What do yon consider, as a result of yonr ex¬ 
perience, may be considered a fair ratio to the value of tbe 
work done if performed by ordinary labour at the ordinary 
rates of— 


TV.—Melaiions of Civil and Public Works Officers in 
connection with the management of relief works. 

114. Can you define the classes of relief works which 
may in yonr opinion he most conveniently carried out by 
Civil and Public Works officers respectively P 

115. What powers of control, if any, do you think should 
be exercised by tbe CoUeotor and Commissioner, respectively, 
in regard to the management of relief works which have 
been entrusted to the Public Works Department P 

116. In tbe ease of such works what are the matters for 
which, in your opinion, tbe Collector and tbe Executive Engi¬ 
neer, respectively, should be held responsible P 

117. Do you think it desirable that any powers of control 
reserved to the Collector in the case of works carried out 
under the agency of tbe Public Works Department should 
be delegated to or exercised by his Assistants P 

118. What class or classes of men do you think most 
suitable as officers in charge of a relief work camp, it being 
assumed that tbe services of all available Public Works 
officers and subordinates are required for setting out and 
supervising the work, conducting and checking the measure¬ 
ments, etc., and on tbe general duties of inspection and 
control P 

119. Do you consider that tbe officers in charge should, 
in tbe case of works earned out by tbe agency of the 
Public Works Department, be placed under the direct orders 
of the officers of that Department ? 

120 . Do you think that the officers of tbe Public Works 
Department who are responsible for tbe execution and in¬ 
spection of relief works, can or should also undertake the 
control of all other matters within the relief camp, such as 
tire payment of labour, the conservancy arrangements, the 
management of kitchens, bazar arrangements, etc. P 

121. Do you think it necessary or desirable that either 
the officers in charge of relief camps, or the inspecting or 
controlling officers should be vested with magisterial powers 
for the maintenance of order in the camp, and if so, to what 
extent P 

122. Was there any essential difference between tbe 
systems of management adopted on works under Public 
■Works and those under Civil agency P 

123. Do you consider that any of the works carried out 
by tbe Civil officers might, with advantage, have been trans¬ 
ferred to the Public Works Department, or, vice versa, that 
any works were carried out by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment that should have been left in tbe hands of the Civil 
authorities P 

Y.—Other details of management. 

* 124. At what intervals do you consider that tbe pay¬ 
ments of wages should be made— 

(i) to labourers on task-work, 

(h) to those on piece-work? 


(i) the payments actually made to the labourers 
employed, including the Sunday or rest day 
wage ; 

(il) the total cost of the work, including relief to 
dependants and all incidental charges P 

And support your opinion by statements showing tbo 
general results of all the operations under your charge P 

*132. Have yon any suggestions to make on the question 
of famine accounts and returns P 

VTA. —Interference with the supply of labour to 

private employers. 

133. Have you received any complaints from the agents 

(For Sovemment officers f “0“' 

oiiij.) panies, contractors, planters, or 

other private employers, that the 
opening of relief works affected the supply of labour which 
they were desirous of employing P If so, give particulars of 
the complaints. 

184. Did you think there was any foundation for any of 
these complaints, and if so, was it possible to do anything to 
meet them P 

135. Were the wages or the rates per unit of work done 
paid by such employers in excess of the normal wages and 
rates in ordinary seasons, or did they follow in any way the 
rise in the price of grain ? 

136. Do you think the rates paid by the employers were 
insufficient to enable an ordinary able-bodied family accus¬ 
tomed to labouring on works to earn a bare subsistence at 
the market rates for grain that obtained P 

137- What arrangements, if any, would you propose in 
future famines to prevent relief works attracting labour 
that would otherwise go to private employers P 

138. Can you say if relief operations were assisted in any 
way by tbe employment offered by private employers of all 
classes to able-bodied workers in their immediate neighbour¬ 
hood other than professional earth-workers P Are yon 
aware whether any works were undertaken by them with 
this purpose which, but for the existence of distress, would 
have been postponed to more later date, or whether any 
special efforts were made or facilities afforded with the 
object of assisting in the relief of distress P 

139. Do you think it would he possible in future famines 
to utilize the agency of private employers in any way for 
the purpose of providing more extensive employment for the 
distress^ P 

VTB. —Interference with the supply of labov/r to 

private employers. 

140. Do you consider that the supply of labour to the 

, , works under your control was 
JFoi empiojers ol luUoui effected by the open¬ 

ing of relief works in the neigh- 
'bourhood or at a distance P 


Note. —Questions marked!*) may be answered by one officer specially deputed for the purpose, or, if the Local Government 
prefers, the information may be given in the final famine report of the Province, or iu reply to the Government of India’s 
Eesolution (Efivenue) No. 31, dated 26th October 1S97, recorded oa Mr. Higham’s Eeport. 

n.-w. p. 
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141. Did jon find it necessary to revise your rates after 
relief works had been opened? If soj give particulars of 
the rates before and after the opening of relief works, and 
compai’e them with those that you have paid in ordinary 
seasons for the same class of work. 

142. How far from your own works were the relief works 
which you consider interfered with the supply of labour P 

143. Have you made any complaints on the subject to 
any of the officers connected with relief works, and if so, 
with what result P 


144. Do you consider that the establishment of -the relief 
works complained of was necessary as a means of preserving 
life, or that without them the people who attended them 
could have found sufficient employment in your own works 
and elsewhere to earn at least a bare subsistence for them¬ 
selves and their dependants P 

145. If you consider that Govemment relief of some kind 
was necessary, do you think it would have sufficed to give 
to in some other form than relief works, or to have opened 
relief works on a diflejrent principle from that actually 
followed? If so, state your views on these points. 


146. Do you think that it would have been possible to 
employ local labour in distressed districts upon works under 


See paragraph 12 ol Mr. 
Highatu’s notes on Central 
Provinces.. 


your control, and to have obviated 
the necessity for Government relief 
works in the neighbourhood, if 
Government could have made 


charity quicker than would otherwise be the case, and tend 
to make the people cast their customary obligations for . the, 
support of the poor of the locality upon thevState P 

162. Could some of the persons to whom gratuitous relief < 
was given have been employed on light - manual labour on 
relief works in or near their village ? 

163. Could such work have been provided by assisting the 
land-owners of the village to undertake the construction of j 
tanks or roads or other village works P 

164. Central kitchens, where cooked food is provided for. 
all comers without any condition as to . residence, have by-, 
some officers been preferred to gratuitous relief in the homes' 
of the people, at least in the early stages of distress, or when 
distress is on the wane. What is your opinion on this 
point P 

165. What-are the social and caste feelings of the people 
as to receiving cooked food in State kitchens ? Would the 
substitution of kitchens for gratuitous relief in the form of, 
grain or money doles, practically exclude, on account of these., 
sentiments, certain classes from relief who really need it ? 

166. Apart from the sentimental difficulty, would it; he 
pi-aeti?able to maintain a sufficient number of kitchens so as , 
to be within the reach of all persons requiring gratuitous 
relief P 

167. Was gratuitous relief given in the form of grain or 
of money P Which form do you prefer ? 


arrangements for the sale of grain to all labourers on your 
works at privileged rates considerably below the market 
rate P 

147. Have you any other remarks on the subject of relief 
works that you would like to lay before the Commission ? 

As TO GEATUITOtrs BELIEF. 

148. What percentage of the population of the affected 
area was placed . on gratuitous relief at the period of maxi¬ 
mum pressureP 

149. Did the persons so relieved mainly belong to the 
agricultural classes resident in rural areas ? 

150. Do you consider that all. the persons thus relieved 
were incapable of work on a relief work, and were without 
relatives hound, and able to support them, and had no re¬ 
sources of any kind ? 

151. In ordinary years how are such persons supported, 
and why should famine or searoity throw them upon the 
State for support P 

152. Were the persons who received gratuitous relief in 
their homes chiefly women and children P To what extent 
did the women belong to the parda nasMn class? 

153. Can any reliable estimate be formed,^ for a given 
tract of the number of persons requiring gratuitous relief 
in their homes during an acute famine? Will the numbers 
vary with the seveidty and stage of the distress P 

164. If the numbers of relief workers attending the 
relief works open in a district are small, may it be presumed 
that no great amount of gratuitous relief is required P 

166. In some provinces it appears to have been the 
practice to require the incapable poor who had able-bodied 
relatives to accompany the latter to the relief works and 
there to remain as" dependants.” Do you approve of this 
practice as a test of necessity P 

156. Would you give gratuitous relief to an incapable 
person having an able-bodied relative bound to support him, 
who declines to go on to the relief work P 


168. Was it given in the actual homes of the people, or 
were they required to repair periodically to a central place 
to receive it P 

_ 169. Within your observations was there much malversa¬ 
tion or extoition on the part of patwaris or other sub¬ 
ordinates employed in the distribution, of gratuitous relief P 
Were there any instances in which persons paid money, or 
suiTendered part of the dole, in order to be placed on the 
gratuitous list P 

170. To what extent was the, existing revenue or , police,: 
organization by villages or larger groups utilized in ascer¬ 
taining the persons requiring home relief and afterwards in 
distributing such relief, and how far had it to be superseded 
or supplemented P 

171. To what extent was gratuitous relief administered 
through voluntary unofficial agency P 


As TO POOE-HOTTSES. 

172. Was the population of the poor-houses inyoni 

large at any point of time, or continuously so throughout 
the famine period P 

173. Prom what classes of the community were the in¬ 
mates chiefly drawn P 

_ 174. Did peraons of the better castes or of respectable posi-. 
tion object to resort to the poor-houses for relief P Would 
any degree of pressure have induced them to go there ? 

175. Compared with any experience you may have had 
in former famines, do you think the people,generally showed 
decreased reluctance, in the late famine to accept poor-house 
relief P If so, to what do you attribute this P 

176. Was the mortality of the poor-house population 
exceptionally high throughout the period, or in any parti¬ 
cular months? Can.you account for this? 

177. To what extent were the inmates of the poor-house^ 
persons who had wandered from other districts within the 
province, or from other provinces, or from Native States? 


167. May it he presumed that gratuitous relief at home 
is very popular with the people, and that it is sought for by 
many who are not absolutely destitute or who are canable 
of labour on the relief works? 

_ 168. Was the circle and inspection organization at your 
disposal sufficiently strong, vigilant, and well-informed to 
restrict gratuitous relief to tWe who were incapable of 
work and would otherwise have starved P Describe the 
precautions taken. 


159. Do you think that the successful administration of 
tms form of relief requires -a larger staff of supervising 
officers in the superior grades than any other kmd of relief? 

160. Does the acceptance of such relief place any social 
or caste stigma upon the recipient P 



178. From the physical condition of the persons entering 
the poor-houses and the distances tliey had come, what 
opinionidid yon form as to the severity of the famine, and 
the degree to which it had broken up households and caused 
wandering P 

_ 179. Were any measures taken to keep down the popula-, 
tion of the poor-houses by drafting to works or to their 
hopes all who could properly be thus disposed of P Was 
this systematically or spasmodically done ? 

180. Is the poor-house ration prescribed by the Famine 
Code sufficient ? Had the dietary to be varied in the case 
of weak and sickly persons ? 

181. Are the rules and appendices of the Famine Code as 
to the management of poor-houses sufficiently explicit and 
detailed, and in all respects suitable ? Can you point out 
any defects in them and suggest improvements ? 
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182. Are legal powers required to enable relief officers or 
district authorities to send persona found begging and 
wanderera without any means of support and persons who, 
being able, refuse to work at the relief works, to poor-houses, 
and to detain them there P WaS' compulsion in. this direc¬ 
tion in practice used P 

183. Were endeavours made to get work out of poor- 
house inmates, and with what degree of success P 

184. Had any compulsion to be used to detain persons in 
the poor-houses? Were the inmates free to leave when they 
chose P Were the departures or escapes numerous P 


As TO EBIIEI' CENTfiES. 

185. Was it found necessary to open relief centres where 
doles of grain or money were distributed, as an alternative 
to giving similar relief in the homes of the people P Under 
what circumstances was this necessary P 

186. When relief centres were thus established, was work 
exacted as a condition of relief from able-bodied persons P 
What kind of work was exacted ? 

187. Did the attendance at relief centres tend to become 
unmanageably large P Was the collection of large numbers 
of persons at such centres found to be producth'e of epi¬ 
demic disease P 

188. Does the expedient of relief centres as a substitute 
for village relief and an organized system of relief works 
in the early stages of distress commend itself to you p 

189. In your experience would it have been better to have 
completed the village I'elief arrangements and to have 
opeiied regular relief works at an earlier date than was 
actually the case, in localities where relief centres were 
resorted to P 

190. Are there any special tracts of country or any 
particular conditions of the population which make relief 
centres preferable to village inspection and village relief 
and to regular relief works P 

191. Approximately what area was . a relief centre 
expected to serve P 

192. Was voluntary unofficial agency available, and util¬ 
ised to auy large extent in the working of relief centres? 


As TO BELIEF KITCHENS. 

193. What is your view of the functions of relief 
kitchens at which cooked food is supplied to destitute per¬ 
sons without the condition of residence P 

194. Are they required chiefly in connection with relief 
works for the non-working childi'en and other dependants of 
relief workers, or may they advantageously be established 
elsewhere for the relief generally of the incapable poor ? 

195. At the beginning or end of a famine to what-extent 
is it expedient to substitute kitchens for gratuitous relief in 
the houses of the people P 

196. Was cooked food given at the relief kitchens to all 
applicants, or only to those furnished with a kitchen ticket 
by an officer or village headman P 

197. When such kitchens became numerous, was strict 
supervision over the persons in charge difficult to maintain F 
W^ there vraste or misapplication of food P What 
arrangements to prevent this were made P Were the 
kitchens ordinarily placed under the direct charge of offi- 
aials, or of zamindars and other private persons ? 

198. Is it preferable to relieve the non-working children 
and other " dependants ” of relief workers by means of cooked 
food, or by money doles to the parents P In your ex¬ 
perience could parents to whom money was given for this 
object be trusted to expend it on their children P 


As TO LOANS TO CTJLTITATOBS AND LAND-HOLDEES. 

199. To what extent have State advances been made to 
hard-owners and cultivators for land improvements, for seed- 
grain and cattle, and for subsistence, in the late famine P 

200. In the case of money. advanced for land improve¬ 
ments, have the recipients, as a rule, spent it on the object 
for which it was lent, namely, on the employment of labour? 
Or have they otherwise utilised it ? 

201. Have the sums advanced for cattle and seed been of 
much benefit to the cultivating classes P Could more money 
have thus been advantageously spent P 


. 202. What periods for recovery have been fixed for the 
different classes of advances? 

203. Have advances been given to land-owners and culti¬ 
vators for purchase of food, and under what restrictions as 
to the amount advanced and as to the time of the year in 
which the advance was made P 

204. Do yon approve of the principle of such subsistence 
advances, or do you think that cultivators requiring money 
for food should be required to submit to the self-acting 
test of accepting work on a relief work P 

205. Is it more economical to aid by such advances culti¬ 
vators who possess some property in land and cattle than to 
offer them work and wages P 

. 206. Would not every cultivator, want to borrow instead 
of going to the relief works, and would not this mean a very 
large outlay by the State on loans, and an increase of in¬ 
debtedness among the cultivators ? 


As TO SUSPENSIONS AND EEMISSIONS OP LAND-EEVENUB. 

207. To what extent has land-revenue been suspended or 

remitted in the parts of your affected by the late 

famine P 

208. Have measures been taken to secure that the relief 
thus given reached the cultivating tenant f Does the law 
provide for this P If not, is legal provision desirable P 

209. Has this form of relief been of much advantage to 
the land-owning and cultivating classes ? To what extent 
has it kept them from the relief works, or tended to prevent 
them from falling into debt ? 

210. Do you think that the land-revenue which baa been 
suspended and not remitted will be recovered without press¬ 
ing severely on the land-holders, should seasons be good P 

211. Will such recovery be spread over several seasons by 
means of instalments? Will the corresponding rent sus¬ 
pended be distributed in similar instalments P 

212. Does suspended rent cany interest ? If so, ought it 
to do so P 

213. Has the Government power to direct suspension of 
rent on estates held free of land-revenue, when it directs sus¬ 
pensions of rent and revenue on revenue-paying estates? Is 
snch power necessary P 

214. In regard to suspension and remission of land- 
revenue in temporarily-settled tracts, do you think it might 
with advantage be made a general rule of practice that in 
regard to estates held by self-cultivating as distinct from rent- 
receiving owners, when the crop is reported t6 be, say, below 
a 4-anna one, and only sufficient. to feed and clothe the 
owners and their dependants and cattle, the proper treatment 
is immediate remission, not suspension P 

216. Can you form any idea to what extent the private 
indebtedness of the land-owning and cultivating classes has 
been increased through the famine ? Do the stamp or 
registration receipts indicate increased borrowing and more 
transfers of land P Has the borrowing in many cases been 
on a scale which must involve ultimate nrin to the bor¬ 
rower P 


As TO THE USE MADE OF EOEBSTS. 

216. What measures were taken to open State and private 
forests to the people for grazing, or for collection of grass or 
leaves, or of edible fruits, roots and grass seeds ; and what 
was the effect of such measures ? 

217. Do yon think that the forests might have been more 
fully made available for these purposes than was the case P 

218. ^ Were any departmental operations undeidaken for 
collection and despatch of compressed grass to the distressed 
tracts, and with what result ? 

219. What kind of food do the people get out of the 
forests P 


As TO OEPHANS. 

220. How should orphans who have been maintained by 
the State during famine be disposed of at the end of a 
famine P 

221. In the case of orphans who, during the famine, 
have been temporarily made over by the relief officers to 
private orphanages and payment made by the State for their 
support, should the Government continue its aid to the 
private orphanages after the famine P 


2p2 
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As To PBIVATE CHAEITABLB BBLIEB AS ATrXIlIAET TO 
STATE EELIEE. 

222. Have you any suggesti<ins to offer regarding the 
statement of the objects to which private subscriptions for 
relief of distress caused by famine may legitimately be 
applied as set forth in the Gazette of India of 9th Janu¬ 
ary 1897. 

223. Do you think any of these objects trench upon the 
field of Government relief operations P 

224. In view of the fact that during the currency of a 
famine the Government makes itself responsible as far a.s 
may be practicable for the saving of life by all available 
means in its power, do yon consider the statement of the 
second object satisfactory; if not, how should it be 
modified ? 

226. Do you think the second object could properly be 
restricted {a) to the giving of clothing and other extra 
comforts to the orphans, and (5) to meeting the cost of their 
education in some useful craft befitting their station in 
life and of their maintenance after the end of the famine P 

226. Are any special rules or measures necessary to 
prevent overlapping of charitable and Government relief 
under Object III; if so, what would yon suggest P 

227. Do you consider the opening of grain shops, where 
wholesome food-grains would be sold at rates below the pre¬ 
vailing market rates, a legitimate method of giving relief 
to respectable persons with small fixed incomes who, though 
suffering great privations from abnormal rise in prices, 
would not accept purely gratuitous relief either from 
Government or from the.Charity Fund P 

228. Is the opening of these cheap grain shops likely to 
interfere with private trade, provided the benefit of them be 
extended only to a selected number of persons ? Were 
such shops started in your district, and did they interfere 
with private trade P 

229. Are you aware that the opening of these shops from 
the Indian Famine Charitable Relief Fund operated to 
steady the market and to prevent fitful raising of rates ? 

230. To render the help effective, do you think that the 
relief to broken-down agriculturists should not be confined 
to the period when _ acute distress is subsiding, but that it 
should be given just before the commencement of the 
agricultural season, even though distress might then be at 
its height P 

231. What class of agriculturists should generally be 
helped under Object IV P 

232. Do you think the Charity Fund could be properly 
applied in relieving agriculturists who are in a position to 
get statutory loans (taqavi) from the Government P 

238. Do you think it could be usefully spent in supple¬ 
menting taqavi advances where they ai’e not enough to 
meet all the agricultural requirements of the recipient, 
including the subsistence of himself and his family, during 
the interval between the sowing and the harvest P 

234. Do yon consider the operations of the Indian Famine 
Charitable Relief Fund as supplementary to Government 
relief have served a useful purpose; if so, in what way ? 

235. Can you describe briefly the nature and the extent 
of the relief granted from the Charity Fund in your 
province P 

236. Can you give the number of persons relieved under 
each object in your province ? 

2S7. What form of relief under Object I was the most 
popular and evoked the greatest gratitude P 

238. What form of i-elief under Object III did the 
gi'eatest amount of good at the smallest cost to the fund P 

239. Do yon think it was right to spend the bulk of the 
fund in helping broken-down agriculturists P 

240. Do you think the expenditure of such a large 
portion of the fund under this head has, besides doing 
substantial good to the persons helped, resulted in great 
economic advantage to the country generally P 

241. Canyon state what is the approximate area sown 
with aid from the Charity Fund in your province P 


As TO Emigeasts and Wandeeees. 

242. What arrangements were made for the relief of 
sterving waudfrers P Were the numbers of such wanderers 


so large as to attract attention P If so, to what causes was 
their presence due P 

243. Would there have been so much wandering had more 
works been opened or village relief or relief centres more 
largely extended ? Is it possible by any relief methods to 
prevent jungle people, or people with whom it is a oustoni to 
migrate at certain seasons of the year, from wandering P 

244. Was the death-rate of the sensibly affected 

district 

by deaths among wanderers in poor-houses or on relief- 
works F 

245. Were the wanderers persons ordinarily residing 

within your or were they from other 

district •' districts 

or from Native States P If from other or from 

diatncts 

Native States, why were they attracted to your ? 

district 

246. Was any difference made in the treatment of 

wanderers from your own and those coming from 

other Ptovinces Native States ? 

dtstricts 

247. How do you think wanderers or emigrants from other 

or from Native States should be dealt with ? 


As TO THE MOETALITV DUBING THE FAMINE 
PEKIOD. 

248. What was the ratio of deaths per thousand of popula¬ 
tion in the famirie area of your for the five-year 

period 1891-95 preceding the famine P What was this 
ratio during 1896 and ISy? ? 

249. How far has the higher ratio in the latter two years 
been due directly to scarcity of food or to the indirect 
effects of such scarcity P 

250. If, iu spite of the privations consequent on scarcity 
of food, there has been little or no increase in the ratio, of 
mortality, do you attribute this result entirely to the 
success with which the distress has been met by relief 
measures ? 

261. In dry years, unaccompanied by scarcity, the health 
of the people, it is believed, is ordinarily very good and the 
mortality abnormally low P The year 1896 was an excep¬ 
tionally dry year, and as a consequence the mortality 
would presumably, under ordinary circumstances, have been 
below the average ; would it not seem reasonable to attri¬ 
bute to causes connected with scarcity not only all mortality 
in excess of the normal death-rate, but also the difference 
between the abnormally low death-rate of a year of light 
scanty rainfall and the normal death-rate of years of 
ordinary rainfall P Would not the compensating influence 
on the public health resulting from exceptional dryness 
of season tend to mask the full effects of scarcity of 
food P 

262. On the other hand, an abnormally dry season often 
results in a short supply of potable water as well as to a 
concentration of impurities iu such supply ; do you 
attribute any part of the excessive mortality during the 
period of famine to this cause of uiihealthiuess p Do you 
think that cholera may have been originated or intensified 
by this cause P 

253. Prevalence of bowel-complaints, dysentery and 

diarrhoea in communities leads to a suspicion that the food- 
supply is insufficient, or unwholesome or badly cooked. Did 
these diseases cause a high mortality in the famine area of 
wrivv-n province , ,, , . 

^ diitfkt ’ “oiiW tneir prevalence be ascribed to 
an insufficient or unwholesome dietary ? 

254. Do you consider the diet supplied to the different 
classes of relief-workers, to the poor-house inmates and to 
those fed at the kitchens, to have been sufficient to maintain 
the recipients in health P Would you, as a result of your 
own^ observations, suggest any alteration in the scale 
of diet laid down in the Famine Code ? 

256. Can you state the number of deaths which were 
directly due to starvation in your during the 

famine P_ Also the number of those who died indirectly 
from privation P Was the mortality greater amongst 
women than amongst men, and amongst children and the 
agM than amongst adults? Did parents frequently, 
under stress of want, neglect or abandon their children f 

256. Of the deaths due to starvation, how many can yon 
enumerate which could have been prevented by the timely 
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intervention of the State? Explain, if yon can, how in 
these cases the relief measures adopted by the State tailed, 
in saving life ? 

257. Were, in your opinion, the measures oi State relief 

defective either in principle or in their working? 

think the mortality amongst the people in receipt of State 
aid was to any extent due to insanitary conditions prevail¬ 
ing in the relief camps, poor-houses, and food kitchens, and 
can you make any proposals with the object of seeming 
improved sanitary conditions in future famines? Was 
every practicable precaution taken to provide and protect 
against contamination pure water-supplies for relief-camps 
and poor-houses ? 

258. Was the stafi of Medical Officers and Hospital 
Subordinates sufficient during the famine, and were they 
provided with an adequate supply of medicines and medical 
comforts for the use of the sick ? 


As TO THE PEBSSTTBE OF POPULATIOIT. 

269. Has the population of your increased since 

the taking of the census' of 1871 ? If so, will you state 
what this increase has been from 1871 up to the end of 
1896, this latter being probably the latest year for which 
the complete figures are available ? 

260. Is there any evidence of a continuous increase in 
the birth-rate or decrease in the death-rate ? 

261. What has the average increase of population been 
per cent, per annum for each year included in the period 
mentioned P 

262. Do you attribute this increase solely to the natural 
and unrestrained fecundity of the people, or are there other, 
and if so what, additional causes ? 

263. What effect on the growth of population in India 
would you assign to the enduring peace maintained within 
our borders, to the suppression of infanticide and widow¬ 
burning, to sanitary works and improvements, to the 
extension of vaccination, and to the strenuous endeavour to 
prevent the loss of a single life in periodically recurring 
famines ? 

264. Has the area under food-grains in your 

increased pari passu with the increase of population? 
Or has the food-producing capacity of the been 

increased by irrigation and improved methods of cultivation 
at a rate sufficient to meet the wants of the increasing 
population ? 

265. What importance do you assign to this growth of 
population in bringing about in ordinary years an increase 
in the price of food, and so rendering existence more 
difficult and precarious? 

266. Have the wages of the labouring classes increased 
as rapidly as the prices of their food-stufls ? 

267. Are increase of population and higher prices, 
unaccompanied by a corresponding rise in the wages of the 
working classes, indications of diminished sta'ks of food in 
the country ? Would scarcity be likely to intensify more 
rapidly into actual famine under conditions of dearer food 
and a gi-eater number of people earning low wages ? 

268. The immediate eflects of_ irrigation works and 
improved methods of cultivation being assumed to increase 
the production of food for man and beast, what, in your 
opinion, would their more remote effects be ? Would they, 
in a population of great fecundity and exercising no 
restraint on such fecundity, tend to cause the people again 
to multiply up to the limit beyond which the soil could not 
further support them ? 

269. How would you propose to obviate this tendency of 
the growth of population to press close upon the amount of 
food available for its support ? 

270. In England we know that the same problem has 
been solved by emigration to lands in need of population. 
Could the same solution be applied to India P 

271. In England, unrestrained fecundity is confined 
mainly to the lower and more ignorant classes. The edu¬ 
cated classes, with certain exceptions, exercise control and 
foresight with regard to the number of children they bring 
into the world. Is education, within a measurable period 
of time, likely to pervade the millions of India to such an 
extent as to lead them to practise similar control and 
prevision ? 


272. Irrigation, we assume, increases the productiveness 
of the soil; it is also acknowledged to be concerned in 
the generation of malaria in many extensive tracts of 
the courrtry. Malaria, we have proof, lessens the fecundity 
of the people. Do these facts suggest to you the involun¬ 
tary establishment of an equilibrium between the popula¬ 
tion and the food production of irrigated tracts ?_ Would 
such equilibrium, brought about in the way which these 
facts suggest, be a result to be desired ? 


As TO THE OEBINAET FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 

273. In the tracts liable to famine in your which 

are the food-grains ordinarily used in their homes by well- 
to-do labourers and artizans ? Please answer separately, if 
necessaiy, for town and country and for winter and 
summer. 

274. How many meals do they eat in the day, and of 
what eatables and drinkables does each meal ordinarily 
consist ? 

276. If any of the ordinary food-grains happen to be 
unprocurable, what other grains do they sometimes sub¬ 
stitute. 

276. Of these occasional substitutes, which do the people 
consider most and which least palatable and digestible ? 

277. What do they say in objection to other grains which 
might probably be substituted, but which they practically 
never use ? 

278. What food-grains were used in poor-houses and 
kitchens, and at relief works under your observation during 
the recent famine ? 

279. How many meals a day did the people get in poor- 
houses and kitchens, and of what eatables and drinkables 
did each meal consist ? 

280. What sort of complaints were made as to the kind 
of food or plan of meals ? 

281. How does the diet given at famine relief poor-houses 
and kitchens compare with the authorized scale of prison 
diet P 

As TO FOOD-STOCKS AND PEICES. 

282. Was the great rise in prices of the common food- 
grains, which occurred in September to November 1896, 
and was more or less maintained for the next twelve months, 
in your opinion a reasonable rise P That is to say, was it 
fairly proportionate to the failure of harvests, lowness of 
local stocks, and cost of replenishing them P If you think 
the rise was more than reasonable, to what do you attri¬ 
bute it P 

282A. In market towns which came under your obser¬ 
vation, was it possible to identify the persons who fixed the 
bazaar or current rates of food-grains declared from time 
to time ? How far were these current rates strictly followed 
by the local retail traders P 

283. Do you think that the depreciation of the rupee in 
relation to gold which has been going on has any effect in 
the direction of making prices of food-grains jump up 
quicker and higher than formerly when crop failures occur ? 
Has there been a permanent rise in the average price of 
food-grains in India within the last twenty years ? Has 
the rise been greater in respect of some kinds of grain than 
of other's ? 

283A. What was the difierenee in prices prevailing in the 
distressed area under your observation, and in prices in 
neighbouring districts where the crops had not failed to 
such an extent as to make relief necessary P Did the differ¬ 
ence appear natural and reasonable in degree P 

284. What material fluctuations of prices of grain occur¬ 
red in the 12 months after 1st November 1896 in the dis¬ 
tressed area under your observatioir ? To what did they 
seem due, and was the trade sensitive P That is. did grain 
flow in quickly and freely in response to each rise of price 
from accessible markets where prices were lower ? If not, 
state what in your opinion were the reasons or obstacles 
which impeded the activity of trade P 

285. In the distressed districts under your observation, 
could the towns-people and villagers, who had money but 
no private stocks of their own, at all times buy their cus¬ 
tomary food-grains and condiments at the rates quoted 
in the nearest grain marts, or had they sometimes to pay 
much higher P 
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286. Were the people in receipt of relief in the shape of 
cash at works or in the village, always able to buy gmn at 
the rates supposed to be current ? 

287- Were food-grains of the common kinds exported 
from distressed tracts under your observation while - the 
high prices prevailed? If; so, was this due to still higher 
prices elsewhere, or to want of capital for large purchases 
in distressed tracts or some other reason ? 

288. Were fortunes made in the grain trade during the 
high prices ? If so, by what classes and by what sort of 
frade or speculation ? Was it genuine buying to put on 
the market, or of the nature of time bargain or specula¬ 
tion for. a rise ? 

289. Were the grain pits or godowns of the grain dealers 
for the most part opened and largely depleted at the close 
of the distress, or were many unopened and most but 
little depleted P 

290. In distressed tracts under your observation had any of 
the cultivators and land-owners what may he considered sur¬ 
plus private stocks of food-grain P If so, did they generally 
sell such surplus or hold up all they had from panic or other 
reasons P 

291. While the high prices prevailed, did those cultiva¬ 
tors, who had grain to sell to dealers, get prices as propor¬ 
tionately higher than usual as those the grain-dealers were 
selling at ? 

292. Were the wholesale dealings between grain-dealers 
at prices as near to retail prices as they usually are P 

293. To what extent has the habit of storing food-grains 
in pits or other receptacles diminished among the grain 
dealer's, landholders and cultivators of the tracts producing 
large crops of the common grains ? What are the reasons 
for such dimiirution ? 

294. In such tracts have the railways and roads extended 
into them had the effect of stimulating the export of the 
annual surplus production to sea-ports" and to rich distiicts 
where more valuable crops are produced P When crops fail 
and prices go up in such tracts, is private trade ready to 
import freely into them f 

296. To what extent were proprietors of land, State 
raiyats and under tenants among the classes which asked 
for and got relief ? 

296. To what classes did the mass of persons relieved 
belong ? 

297. To what was the inability of the distressed people 
to buy grain at the high prices principally due ? Did non- 
agvicultural employment of labour fall off as much as agri¬ 
cultural employment P 

298. Did wages of any class of labourers, artizans, or 
servants go up in any degree in consequence of the rise of 
prices ? If not, why not ? 

299. Has competition of foreign goods or of goods pro¬ 
duced by Indian Mills seriously reduced the purchasing 
power of any class of artizans or labourers in the tracts 
under your observation P 

300. Can you compare recent with former famines, and 
say whether the different classes of people seemed this time 
to have more or less power of resisting destitution ? 

301. Do you observe any change in their attitude of 
reluctance to go to poor-houses or to relief-works ? 

802. Did they sell jewelry, brass pots, and oattki as much 
as formerly P Did fall in value of silver jewelry make 
them reluctant to sell it P 

303. What action, if any, was taken by officers of Gov¬ 
ernment in the aSected area under your observation to 
encourage importation of food-grains, or otherwise stimulate 
the aotlvity of private trade ? What was the result for good 
or bad of such action ? 

303A. What action was taken, if any, in any locality 
under your observation to supplement or stimulate activity 
of local grain-dealers in importing food-grain P What was 
the result ? 

304. Suppose that instead of relying entirely upon the 
action of private trade and the Indian market, the Gov¬ 
ernment had resolved to import grain from abroad to a 
notified amount and for a strictly limited purpose, that is, for 
use at a large number of its poor-houses, kitchens, and relief 
works •• suppose also that Government so imported either 
directly or through contractors, and adopted all possible pre¬ 


cautions agu,iiist obstructing, the movements of private trade: 
what effect in your opinion would such .action have had 
(1) sn the cost of relief to the State; (2) on the prices of 
food-grains in the bazars or open markets; (3) on the acti¬ 
vity of; private trade ? 

..305.. .In the-districts , under your, observation had you ever 
good reason to believe. in , the existence of local rings , of 
giain-dealera formed, to keep up prices of food-grains above 
the mtes .naturally resulting from the law of supply arid 
demand? llf so, how far did snob rings succeed in their pur¬ 
pose, and for how long ? 

If you think such rings can be successfully formed at the 
present day in India, can you suggest any legitimate method 
of breaking them, which would in your opinion have the 
desired effect, and. be. on the whole distinotly .advantageous ? 


EEflABDIN-fl THE GEAIjy THADE.* 

306. How far and in what ways was the export by sea of 
the variousfodd-gi'ainsaffeeted by the famine and-scarcity? 

307. How far and in what ways was the export, by .sea of 
other commodities affected ? 

308. How far and in what ways was the import by sea — 
(1) of food-grains, (2) of other commodities affected P 

309. Is there any evidence that a permanent rise in the 
price of food-grains in India has taken place of late years? 

310. If such a rise has occurred, do yon think that it is 
in any way connected with the fall in the Indian exchange ? 

311. Is the export of food-grains from India in a. series of 
years on such a scale as to materially affect the ability of 
the country to feed the population, or to materially reduce 
the reserve stocks held at a particular point of time. in the 
country? 

312. Li ordinary years is the import of food-grains by 
^a, for consumption in the port-town and for distribution 
into the interior, large P 

313. Is this trade in the hands of. European or. native 
firms ? 

814. What grains are chiefly imported and from what 
foreign ports? 

815. When prices of food-grains rose rapidly, at the end 
of 1896, were the stocks of nee and other food-grains large 
in the port P 

316. So far as the information went, were food stocks 
large in the interior of the country, or in any particular 
province? What was the general impression as to the extent 
to which these stocks would prove sufficient for the foOd- 
requirements of the country without importation from abroad, 
and would be placed on the market, or held up F 

317. Did the high prices reached at the end of 1896 lead 
to much speculative dealings in grain ? 

318. Were these high prices maintained? Were they 
followed by an active import of grain from foreign ports F 

319. Did the price of rice in Bui-ma and of wheat and 
maize in Europe and America, rise in consequence of appre¬ 
hension of diminished food exports from, or of an anticipated 
demand on account of, India P 

320. Were shipments of grain made from American or 

European ports to India P If they were only on small scale 
what was the cause P ’ 

821. Was there a sufficient margin at the end of 1896 
between the prices of wheat or maize in India and the priaes 
of these grains in Europe and America to make iipport into 
India profitable ? 

323. If such a margin existed, but grain was not im¬ 
ported, what were the obstacles in the way of the estabUah- 
ment of the trade P 

323. In ordinary years what quantity of rice does Buiana 
export to India and other countries P Please save fiffurea 
showing the distribution. ° 

_ 324. Prom November 1896 to October 1897 what anan- 
tity of Burma rice was imported into this port P 

_ 325. Were these imports mainly for despatch to the 
interior r 

326. Were the firms on whose account these Burma im¬ 
ports were made chiefly European or native firms ? 

327. Were these impoi'ts made on the order of up-country 
gram-dealers for Burma rice, or by Calcutta firms at their 


. . * Note,— These questions are intended for witnesses pat forward by the Chambers of Commerce, 

mvitea oj the Commission to give evidence. 


and for experts specially 
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own risk in anticipation of tke demand of np-eountiy 
dealers P 

328. Was any diffionlty at first experienced in getting np- 
oountry grain-dealers to take Burma rice, and did stocks in 
consequence tend to accumulate and the price to fall in the 
port. 

S29. Was there always a profitable margin between rice 
prices in Burma and here to admit of continuous import 
here P 

330. It has been stated that in the event _ of India re¬ 
quiring large imports of grain from America or Europe, 
European firms at the ports would find more difficulty in 
engaging in such import trade than in the case of the grain- 
export trade -, that is to say, the reversal of _the ordinary 
process of ti’ade would be accompanied by special risks and 
difficulties. Is this so P 

331. The largest export houses have, it is believed, many 
np-conntry agents in the interior who place_ contracts for 
purchase of grain for export with native grain-dealers. In 
the event of India requiring to import grain, could not eon- 
ti-aots for sales of grain be placed with up-country dealei-s by 
the same agency P 

832. Would the ordinary course of trade be for the Euro¬ 
pean importing house to deal with the native firms in the 
port, and for those firms to place the grain in the up-country 
markets ? Would the European houses import at their own 
risk, or only in fulfilment of contracts with native firms P 

333. Within how many days could 20,000 or 30,000 tons 
of wheat or maize be landed in India from Europe or Ame¬ 
rica after a contract had been placed in this port P 

334. In that interval prices in India might have so fallen 
as to prevent the importer from making the profit he had 
anticipated ? 

336. Is this contingency one of the causes which might 
prevent grain from being imported from distant countries to 
India, in spite of prices being so high for the time being in 
India as to hold out expectations of considerable profit P 

836. Might there be a serious panic in the Indian grain 
markets, resulting in dealei-s refusing to sell or extremely 
high prices being asked, without its leading to imports from 
abroad being arranged for P 


337. Do you think that the oiler of a bounty on each ton 
imported, or the direct purchase by Government of grain for 
feeding the poor on relief works, would have eased the 
market ? To what exteut would any such measure have dis¬ 
couraged private trade P 

338. What would have been the eSeet in the gi-ain mar¬ 
kets of foreign countries of intelligence that the Indian 
Government was purchasing, or encouraging the importa¬ 
tion of grain ? Was the want of activity in the grain im¬ 
port trade from America or Europe in any way due to the 
dearness of money in India in the winter of 1896-97, and to 
diffionlty in obtaining accommodation ? If so, could Gov¬ 
ernment with advantage have stimulated import by loans 
or contracts P 

339. The relief worker's were paid a cash wage sufficient 
to enable them to buy a stated quantity of food, the wage 
varying week by week with the local grain-prices. If 
Indian food-prices throughout the famine were lower tlian 
the price at which grain could be laid down in India from 
Europe or America, might not importation by Government of 
food for some of the relief works have made those particukr 
relief operations costlier than they have actually beeu P 

340. Would this disadvantage have been compensated by 
a lowering of prices in India, owing to which other relief 
works would have been less costly, and the public would have 
been enabled to buy food at lower rates ? 

341. If we may suppose that prices would Lave fallen in 
consequence of the Government undertaking to import from 
abroad to feed the relief workers, would this have caused 
less rice from Burma to have been imported P 

342. What redactions were made in railway rates on grain 
from the sea-board to the interior, and had snob reductions 
an effect on trade P 

843. Can you think of any possible combination of cir¬ 
cumstances under which it would be advisable for the 
Indian Government to import foreign grain itself for its 
relief purposes, or to stimulate such import by the trade by 
loans, contracts or bounties P 

344. Was there ever a time during the recent famine 
when Government might, in your opinion, have tried such 
measures with advantage P 

345. Can you conceive of any case in which ptohibitioa 
of expoi’ts would in your opinion be of advantage r 
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